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W^hen  Your  Stomach  Rebels 

Against  heavy  meals,  against  starchy  foods,  against  soggy  pastries, 
what  is  a  more  delicious,  wholesome  and  nutritious 
combination  for  Summer  Days  than 


Macaroon  Snaps  and  Strawberries 

The  purest,  cleanest  and  most  palatable  of  all  Hot  Weather  Delica- 
cies!  Macaroon  Snaps  are  made  in  the  finest,  brightest 
and  most  inviting  factory  in  the  Southwest. 
 They're  made  for  YOU!  

Ask  Your  Grocer 

For  a  package  of  these  light,  crisp  and  delightful  creations.  Try 
them  for  dessert  in  place  of  soggy  white  flour  short  cake 
and  other  pastries.    "An  ideal  dainty!" 

10  CENTS         AT  ALL  GROCERS         10  CENTS 


Western  Biscuit  Company 

WICHITA,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  KANSAS  JIAGAZINE. 


Steffen's  Ice  Cream 

A  STANDARD  PRODUCT  IN  THE  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 
FOR  THE  PAST  TWENTY  -  FIVE  YEARS 


We  have  these  SUCCESSFUL  YEARS  of  Operation  to  offer  as  a  guarantee  for 
patronage  we   respectfully  solicit. 


...FACTORIES... 
Wichita,  Oklahoma  City 


...FACTORIES... 
Hutchinson,  McAIester 


T^XJT:  step  fen  -  BR  etch 
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TEARLESS  SOeKS 


SIX  PAIRS  FOR  $1.50 

The'product  of  yean  of  cxpcrlcitce  in  making  Hosiery  Made  of  the 
\en  Combed  Egyptian  Yarns  and  dyed  m  our  own  establishment 
making  them  absolutely  PURE  and  SANITARY.        ^  ^ 

Guaranteed   by   the  Makers 

SIX      PAIR      AVEAR       SIX  MONTHS 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Cheap 
Alfalfa  and  Beet 

^     Lands ! !  ^ 

Finney  County,  Kansas 

We  sell  the  choicest  of  Pawnee  River  bot- 
tom lands.  None  finer  or  more  productive  in 
the  state.   $12.00  to  $15.00  per  acre. 

Superb  Alfalfa  and  Beet  Lands  in  the 
great  IRRIGATED  DISTRICT  where  you  al- 
ways raise  crops;  situated  around  the  im- 
mense $1,000,000  sugar  factory  at  Garden 
City,  Kansas.    $30.00  per  acre  and  upwards. 

Write  us  at  once  and  arrange  to  go  with 
us  on  our  next  trip.  Expenses  paid  to  pur- 
chasers. 

We  also  sell  Wichita  city  property  and  ex- 
cellent bottom  farms  surrounding  Wichita. 
Prices  upon  request. 

Call  on  or  address: 

ISREAL  BROS. 

(Establi.shod  1H7(.) 
125  NOin  H  MAKKK  I  ST. 

Wichita        -       .  Kansas 


Until  you  have  used 

"Kelly^s  Famous" 

You  do  not  know  what 
GOOD  Flour  is 


YOUR  DEALER  CAN  GET  IT 


Insist  upon  having 

Kelly's  Famous 


The  Wm.  Kelly  Milling  Co. 


Hutchinson,  Kansas 
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Classified  Advertising 

These  Classified  Advertisements  are  read  bv  over  1  00,000  active,  wide-av)/ake  buying  people.  Rates  30c  a 
line,  minimum  number  of  lines  accepted,  five;  maximum,  ten.   Cash  must  accompany  every  order.. 


 BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES.  

ARE  YOU  TIRED  OF  THE  OLD  ROUTINE? 
Can  you  speak  English?  Are  you  alive  to  the  fact 
that  your  opportunity  is  still  at  hand?  We  know 
that  If  you  can  read  and  write  English  that  you 
can  learn  to  sneak,  read  and  write  Spanish,  and  in 
a  comparatively  short  time.  Why  not  improve 
your  spare  hours?  Why  not  send  for  our  Three 
Months'  Course  in  Spanish?  There  is  a  growing 
demand  for  Spanish  speaking  Americans  in  New 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Panama,  Central  and  South  America 
nnd  the  Philippines.  Our  students  are  successful. 
Don't  waste  your  time,  energy  and  chances  of  suc- 
ce.ss  when  there  are  positions  at  salaries  ranging 
from  $1S00  to  $5000  per  year  awaiting  men  and 
women  who  are  prepared.  Send  for  our  interest- 
InfT  booklet— "Spanish  in  Three  Months" — it's 
FREE!  Write  us  today— RIGHT  NOW,  while  the 
matter  Is  on  your  mind.  Address:  The  Deses 
School  of  Spanish,  Alberto  H.  Deses,  President, 
Sedgwick  Building.  Wichita,  Kansas.  

MAKE  $250  TO  $500  PER  MONTH.  I  WILL, 
teach  you  the  real  estate  business  by  mail  and  ap- 
point you  my  Special  Representative.  I  handle 
Heal  Estate  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  and  need 
you.  no  matter  where  you  are  located  or  what 
business  you  are  located  in.  A  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  men  without  capital  to  become  inde- 
pendent. Let  me  send  you  my  FREE  BOOK.  Ad- 
<5ess:  Herbert  Hurd,  President,  Gray  Realty  Co., 
53_R eliance    Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  A  PLEASANT, 
profitable  manufacturing  business  of  your  own.  No 
mechanical  ability,  experience  or  capital  required. 
I  .'supply  all  material,  teach  you  how  to  do  the 
work  and  assist  you  in  selling  the  goods.  Exclusive 
territory,  good  profits,  big  demand.  Be  your  own 
t>o.«5.s.  Write  today  and  secure  your  territory  .  H,  M. 
ghoer.  Dept.  E.  Quincy,  Illinois.  

MORE  MONEY  MADE  IN  CHOICE  LANDS 
along  new  line  Orient  Railway  than  anywhere  else. 
Write  for  free  Land  Bulletin.  F.  A.  Hornbeck,  Land 
rommlssloner,  K.  C.  M.  &  O.  Ry.,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

_   PRINTING  

PRINTED  OFFICE  STATIONERY  OUR  SPE- 
claUy:    i.ooo  Printed    Bond    Letter    Heads.  S1.50; 

Envelopes,  heavy  XXX,  $1.50;  l.OU  Business 
J  .irds,  $1.50;  1,000  Blank  Notes  or  Receipts.  $1.50. 
iiH'se  prices  are  for  first-class  stock  and  printing. 
ALT.  OTHER  KINDS  OF  PRINTING  EQUALLY 
vHIyVP.  Send  for  Samples  and  Estimates.  En- 
Kr.'ivlngs  made  to  order.  Fiftv  vears  in  the  print- 
it  g  business.  Address.  W.  W.  Warner  &  Co.,  R.  D. 
i-ox  No.  31,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  H. 

 STAMPS  AND  CURIOS^ 

KUEE:— 4©  POST  CARDS  WITH  6  MONTHS' 
*'Ji)scription  for  25c  or  20  for  3  months'  subsorip- 
'i-n  at  lOc.  Collector's  Largest,  Oldest  100  Page 
•M.jMthly.  Coins,  l>ost  Cards,  Stamps.  Curios. 
n.«ii,>H.  ok\  Books.  Mlneralog\'.  Address:  Phil. 
^^♦•Ht  Collector's  World,  Superior,  Nebraska. 


EDUCATIONAL 


SPANISH  SPEAKING  AMERICANS  ARE 
everywhere  in  demand.  In  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Panama,  the  Phillipines,  Central  and  South 
America  Opportunities  are  unlimited.  American 
energy  with  a  business  education  in  Spanish  brings 
more  "live  wires"  to  the  front  than  any  other 
means.  Our  Method  in  a  Three  Months  Course  will 
perfect  you  so  that  you  are  in  line  for  something 
BETTER!  We  give  every  student  personal  in- 
struction through  our  correspondence  course.  We 
know  the  advantages  to  which  our  students  are 
entitled  and  a  graduate  of  our  course  will  be  on 
a  higher  plane  and  can  be  more  successful  in  pro- 
curing positions  at  salaries  ranging  from  $1S00  to 
$5000  a  year.  WE  CAN  PROVE  IT!  Write  today 
for  our  interesting  booklet— "Spanish  in  Three 
Months"— it's  FREE.  Address,  The  Deses  School 
of  Spanish,  Alberto  H.  Deses,  President,  Sedgwick 
Building,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


HIGH  CLASS  BROMIDE  ENLARGING  FROM 
your  negatives— in  black  and  white  sepia  or  water 
colors.  Mounted  on  card  or  stretcher,  ready  to 
frame.  Send  one  of  your  best  negatives  and  25 
cents  to  cover  cost  of  mailing  and  get  the  best 
black  and  white  print  ever.  F.  R.  Pennell,  Abilene, 
Kansas, 


TYPEWRITERS. 


FOR  SALE;-ONE  NEW  STYLE  5,  LATEST 
model,  visible  Oliver  typewriter.  In  perfect  con- 
dition. We  purchased  this  machine  at  a  discount 
from  regular  price  and  offer  it  at  a  saving  of  SoO  OO. 
Complete  with  case.  Address  at  once.  IvANSAS 
MAGAZINE  CO.,  (Dept.  X)  Wichita,  Kansas. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


FARM  FOR  SALE:-"THB  HERMITAGE,"  CON- 
taining  123  acres  of  highly  improved  land,  all  new 
buildings,  not  a  foot  of  waste  land,  good  orchard, 
meadow  and  timber,  abundance  of  good  water,  on 
rural  mail  and  telephone  line,  .good  neighborhood, 
well  fenced.  46  miles  from  Boston  and  nine  miles 
from  Massachusetts  State  line.  In  the  hands  of  a 
good  farmer  is  capable  of  turning  off  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year  besides  maintaining  family.  For 
l^articulars  address,  William  W.  Warner,  R.  D. 
Box  No.  31,  Mount  Vernon.  N.  H. 

FOR  A  GOOD  HOME  IN  A  DESIRABLE  Lo- 
cality In  city  or  country,  communicate  with  W.  R. 
Adams,  the  Pioneer  Real  Estate  Acent.  ISTo-l!?'^. 
learned.  Pawnee  County.  Kansas.  Our  price  list 
will  prove  interesting  to  you. 

GOOD  FARMS  NE.\R  GEUDA  SPRINGS.  KAN- 
sas.  Twenty-five  to  Fifty  dollars  por  acre.  A  splen- 
did list  of  desirable  city  propi  rty  in  (.leuda  Sprmj?9. 
adilress:    W.  \V.  Sponcor.  Geuda  Springs.  Kansas. 
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VERY  LOW  RATES 

Will  be  in  effect  for  the  following  occasions  via  the 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande 


'Scenic  Line  of  the  World.' 


Alaska.Youkon-Pacific  Exposition  fooMteth.te' 
Benevolent  and  Protective 

Order  of  El1<s  Convention  ^ufh'',o' ntMoSL''  ^"^^ 
National  Encampment 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Au?u^t'lth%?V,%9 
National  Irrigation  Congress  '""'"^  "^tSh  to  uth,  ,909 

Through  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars,  Dining  Cars  ^service  a  la  carte.)  OPEN  TOP  OBSERVATION  CARS 
through  the  canons  during  the  summer  months,  seats  free.    Call  on  your  nearest  agent,  or  write 

S.  K.  HOOPER,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent 

DENVER,  COLORADO 


Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Is  the  recognized  playground  of  our  entire 


Co: 


it 

rr.av 
The 


recognized  playground  of  our  entire 
republic 

y?  Because  the  Pike's  Peak  region  of  which 
r.rado  Springs  is  the  capital,  enjoys  317  clear 
5  annually  and  220  absolutely  cloudless  days, 
h  a  statement  staggers  the  average  reader, 
e  iias  never  visited  the  wonderful  city  of  the 
kie;:,  which  holds  through  nature's  liberality. 
~:r.opoIy  on  pure  air  and  almost  perpetual 
5::ine. 

is  not  an  exaggeration,  but  a  statement  of 
.  easily  verified,  that  for  thirty  days  one 
ride  or  drive  (and  there  is  never  mud)  to 
rr.any  places  of  scenic  interest  in  and  about 
rado  Springs,  and  each  day  of  the  thirty 
an  entirely  new  route. 


SIDE  TRIPS 


By  trolley  ride,  twenty-five  minutes  from  the 
h-irt  of  the  city,  one  reaches  the  healing 
5;::r?s  of  Manitou.  From  there  one  ascends  the 
£r-^3.:est  monument  on  the  Continent— Pike  s 
r'-ril:.  A  ride  of  twenty  minutes  in  another 
d:r--.*.ion  brings  the  visitor  to  the  canons,  caves, 
cavrrr.s  and  mountain  waterfalls  of  great 
srrar.ieur.  The  trips  b.v  mountain  railways  are 
r.:-:  '.xcelled  in  beauty  of  scenery  in  all  Europe. 

This  wonderful  unique  region  is  connectod 
v,::h  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Seaboards  by 
$-v^r.  trunk  lines.  It  has  a  wonderful  Winter 
c'.irr.aie. 

Caitndo  Sprisr*  hit  tome  of  the  bctt  hoteii  in  the  West 

F<pr  further  information  address 

Wm.  S.  Dunning,  Mgr.  ANTLERS  HOTEL 
COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLORADO 


The  Satisfactory  Hotel 


he  Albany 

In  the  very  heart 
of  D  E  N  V  E  R 


Five  Magnificent  Restaurants 

The  Vineyard 

Colonial  Cafe 

Orange  Room 

Italian  Garden 

Bohemian  Grille 

Musical  Attractions  of  Unusual  Merit 

^ery  popular  <with  Tourists 
and  Commercial  Travelers 


Where  a  very  popular  tariff  prcvAfls 


SAM.  F.  DUTTON 


A.  M.  EPSTEIN 
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Thomas  Moran  Sketching  at 


of  Arizona 


A  large  painting  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
Arizona,  by  Thomas  Moran,  N.  A.,  hangs  in 
the  National  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Moran  was  the  first  American 
artist  of  note  to  visit  this  world's  wonder. 
He  still  frequently  goes  there  to  get  new 
impressions.    In  his  summer  home  at 
Easthampton  or  in  his  New  York  City 
studio,  usually  may  be  seen 
several  canyon  canvases 
under  way. 

Quoting  from  Chas.  F. 
Lummis,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Out  West  magazine:  "He 
(Moran)  has  come  nearer  to 
doing  the  Impossible  than  any 
other  meddler  with  paint  and 
canvas  in  the  Southwest.'' 

Other  eminent  artists  also  have 
visited  the'titan  of  chasms.  They  all 
admit  it  to  be  "the  despair  of  the 
painter." 

You,  too,  may  vi^w  this  scenic 
marvel  as  a  side  trip  on  the  luxurious 
and  newly-equipped 

California 
Limited 

en  route  to  or  from  sunshiny  Cali- 
fornia this  w^inter. 


Only  two  days  from  Chicago,  three 
»,days  from  New  York,  and  one  day  from  Los  Angeles.  A  $250,000  hotel, 
El  Tovar,  managed  by  Fred  Harvey,  will  care  for  you  in  country-club 
Style.   Round-trip  side  ride  from  Williams,  Ariz.,  $6.50. 

Yosemite  also  can  be  reached  in  winter  from  Merced,  Cal.,  nearly 
all  the  way  by  rail.  J.  M.  CON  NELL 

GcBcral  P«iicafcr  Af eat 

TOPEKA.  KANSAS 


Write  for  our  illustrated  booklets:  "Titan  of  Chasms"  and  "El  Tovar. 
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YOU 
NEED 
A 

Viking  Refrigerator 

High  grade,  sanitary,  cold,  dry,  odorless. 
Heavy  walls  with  20  per  cent  greater  ef- 
ficiency of  insulation  than  any  northern 
made  refrigerator.  This  with  the  "Viking" 
circulation  system  means  better  results  from 
the  least  amount  of  ice.   Sold  under  an 

IRON  CLAD  GUARANTEE 

Vikincr  Refrigerator 
^  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Office  and  Factory 
KANSAS  CITY,  KANS 


Salesroom 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


TOPEK A 

Capitol  City  of  Kansas 

Population  55,000 


The  National  Hotel 

In  the  very  heart  of  "The 
Business  District."  T  he  hitcst 
Large  Tourist  and  (Commer- 
cial Hotel.  Strictly  first-class. 

AUogether  Modern.    Thirty  Large  Sample 
Parlors 

EtJROPEAN-.$1.00  to  $:?.00  Per  Day 


ROOF  GAROKN    TURKISH  KATHS    ISO  ROOMS 


Get  Our  Prices 


If  you're  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
a  Bicycle,  you  cannot  afford  to  not  have 
our  prices.  Every  wheel  we  sell  must 
come  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  per- 
fection. 

If  you  have  experimented  and  have 
found  other  so-called  "factory  prices"  and 
products  unsatisfactory  we  can  easily  tell 
you  why.    Write  for  prices. 


Central  Cycle  Co. 

"Quality  Highest— Prices  Lowest." 
135  N.  Market  St.         WICHITA,  KAN 


I  PHOTOGRAPH 
Anything  Anywhere 


..K  0  D  A  K.. 
FINISHING 


^(7 


L  (j.  WHITTIER 

Commercial  Photographer 

"PHOTOS  OF  QUALITY" 


PHONES 


i  Bel! 
I  Ind. 


459 
1968 


Opposite  Post  Office 

WICHITA 


^GOLDEN  GATE^'  FLOUR 


Milled  from  Kansas  Wheat 


BuhlerMiU&Hev.Co 

BUHLP:R,  KANSAS 


'WORLD'S  BEST"  FLOUR 
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S3,000  to  $  1 0,000  PER  YEAR 
In  the  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS 

Tho  Real  Estate  Bn-^iness  offers  preater  opportnnities  to  the  man  without  capital 
than  nny  other  line.  The  tit  le!  is  iinlimiu-d  nnd  there  Is  plenty  of  room  for  you.  I 
will  tonch  you  the  l)U«sin(>-;s  by  mail  nnd  appoint  you  mv  Spceiiil  Heprescntatlve  ond 
I  will  give  you  isplenilid  ciiance?  to  muke  money  from  the  start.  You  caa  work  all  or 
portoi  your  time.  Uae  of  our  representatives  made  SC'jO  in  one  month,  another 

^2400  !N  TWO  MONTHS, 

Both  were  Inexperienced  before  joinins  na  a  few  months  ago.  My  company  ia  con- 
stantly handling  some  of  the  l^e^t  real  estate  propositions  in  America  aud  no  matter 
what  you  are  doing  now,  I  can  helj)  ..on  make  money  if  you  will  join  my  big  co-operative 
force.   This  ia  the  greatest  real  estate  or^rnnization  in  the  world,  and  if  you  would 

like  to  know  iill  about  our  splendid  plan,  write  me  for  my  book*  wLich  tell8  how  you  can  start  a  BnccessfuJ 
real  estate  business.   This  book  Is  absotately  free.  ITrite  me  today. 

Address  HERBERT  HURD.  Prest,   GRAY  REALTY  COMPANY,  307    Reliance  Buildlnc  KASSA3  CITY,  MO. 


We    will    ship   3-0U  a 
RANGER"  BICYCLE 
on   approval,  freight 

prepaid  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  zvithont  a  cent  drposil  ttt  advance,  and  allow 
ten  clays  free  trial  from  theday  you  receivf  it.  If  it  does  not  suit  you  in  even,-  way  and 
is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  g-et  anywhere  else 
regrardless  ot  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it,  ship  it  back 
yi  'iA  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freicrht  and  you  \\\[\  not  be  out  one  cent. 

\  \  Vi  \  nW  FACTORY  DRinCQ  We  sell  the  hisrhest  grrade  bicycles  direct  from  factory 
I    YHLUfff  rftWtlUni    rnlUCO  to  rider  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.  We 
l.  i,'Y1^ave  you    ->io  to  ^j;  nuddienien 's  proiit  on  every  bicycle — hiirhest   grade  models  with 
f-»-v  ,  »\  g   I  ■  ^      Puncture-Proof  tires.  Imported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc..  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap  mail 
Is^'^  A  V,«  ■  "^'.^i  order  bicycles;  also  reliable  nieiiiuni  grade  models  at  unheanl  of  low  prices. 

01'^''  ii^'  RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  V^t^S^<^ti;i^^i^  ^i<Sr&l 

\ti  ""f^    I   fflf^''"^  iirv.tic  M}  sample   gviing  to  your  town.  Write  at  onoo  lor  our  .r/ffia/ .\r^r»-. 

DO  NOT  BUY  a  iiicvcle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  .r'fviixf  at  .I'lv  <•  until  yoii  receive  our  catalcrne 
and  learn  our  low  pricfs  and  lil-cr.al  terms.    BICYCLE  DEALERS:  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  under 


V  '^J-ilij*  your  <n\  n  naiiie  piatc  at  d^'ui'le  our  priv;<'s.  Order; 
V\\     SECONDHAND  BtCYCLES-a  limitc<l  nur 
^fc-"-^be  cl  srl  ,..it  ntcncf.  at        to  :^8<>afll.  Hesc 


tiUc-a  the  day  received, 
ml. t  r  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  rctiil  stores  will 
riptive  liar.,'aln  li>t  mailed  tree, 
le  wheels,  inner  tu!  os.  lauips,  ivilomcters,  parts,  repair*  and 
everything  in  the  M.  vcle  line  at  halt"   tho  n«itial  prtOfS. 
■  I  I 'cautilull  V  illuvtr,\t(  d  and  <.  .  uMinin.;  a  ;;rcat  tuud  of  inter- 

its  a  postal  to  t;(-t  cvcryUiing.    Wrili'  it  iu>w. 
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A  Straight  Road  to 
More  Dollars  for 


pa 

mf 


You,  Mr.  Mer 
 chant!  


Are  you  looking  for  a  line  that  produces  more  profit 
for  you  at  a  less  amount  invested  than  any  other 
article  on  the  market?  Do  you  know  that  your  more 
progressive  competitors  are  increasing  their  business 
at  a  tremendous  rate?  Let  us  tell  you  why  you  should 
investigate  our  offer  today — RIGHT  NOW,  while  it 
is  on  your  mind! 


A  WINNER  IN  THE  RACK  LINEI-SPECIFICATIONS 

Height  6  feet  2  inches.  Floor  space  required  22x22  inches.  Net  weight  about  40  lbs. 
Gross  shipping  weight  65  lbs.  Number  double  arms  6.  Number  pockets  SCK).  Capacity.  300 
displayed,  and  two  to  three  dozen  to  a  pocket— 10,000  cards  to  rack.  Ball  bearing  body, 
ball  bearing  casters,  black  enamel  finish. 

All  weight  is  carried  on  the  ball  bearing  wheel,  and  the  arms  rest  directly  in  the 
sockets  in  the  wheel.  Center  rod  is  heavy  pipe,  giving  maximum  strength  and  stiffness 
for  its  weight.  Occupies  LESS  SPACE  than  any  other  for  amount  of  cards  displayed. 
Follows  the  regular  arm  design,  of  which  we  have  made  and  sold  more  racks  than  all 
other  kinds  put  together.  REASON,  tb.ey  are  stronger  weight  for  weight,  and  display 
more  cards  for  size  and  cost. 

THE  ONLY  TOOL  YOU  NEED  WHEN  YOU  SET  IT  UP  IS  ONE  TO  OPEN  THE  BOX.-Pr/ce  58,  F.  0.  B.  WICHITA 


POST  CARDS  SELL  THEMSELVES 

The  ever-increasing  demand  for  souvenir  Post  Cards  has  been  the  means  of  more  added 
profits  tlian  any  other  line  on  the  market  today.  A  few  dollars  judiciously  spent  for  a  trial  line 
of  handsome  post  cards  will  in  a  short  time  prove  the  most  valuable  commodity  in  your  busi- 
ness. Your  patrons  will  buy  them,  strangers  and  transients  will  want  some— in  fact  there  is  no 
limit  as  to  the  possibility  of  sales. 

THIS  BEAUTIFUL  RACK  FREE! 

We  give  you  one  of  these  beautiful  Display  Racks  as  shown  above,  FREE  with  an  assort- 
ment order  for  $35.00  worth  of  Post  Cards.  This  assortment  consists  of  100  Different  Series  of 
which  you  can  re-order  on  any  single  series'  at  any  time.  These  Post  Cards  net  you  100  per  cent 
PROFi't.    Write  us  for  samples. 

important:  AVc  are  the  largest  exclusive  dealers  in  the  West  on  Art  Goods.  Emblems. 
Souvenirs,  Relics,  Gift  Calendars,  Toys,  Games  and  Novelties,  Curios,  Premium  Merchandise, 
Leather  Belts,  Hand  Bags,  Purses,  Pocket  Books,  Novelty  Pillows,  etc..  etc.  We  have  what  you 
want  and  at  surprisingly  low  prices. 

WRITE  US,  PHONE  US,  TELEGRAPH  US  OR  SEE  US 


The  Oriental  Novelty  & 
Souvenir  Company 

"BIGGEST,  BUSIEST.  BEST" 

Wichita,  Kansas 
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Everybody  Likes  It,  Who's  Tried  It ! 
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WHAT?  Th:  Dry  Cleaning,  Pressing,  Repairing  and 
Hat  Work  Done  by  the 

TlG  PEOPLE'S  CleaDing  anOyeMs 

IND.  PHONE  178  BELL  PHONE  175 

131  NORTH  LAWRENCE  AVE. 

Wichita       -       -       -  Kansas 


won  the  World's  First  Prize  in  Penmanship.  By  \  \  • 


I  won  the  World's  First  Prize  in  Penmanshi 

my  new  system  I  can  make  an  expert  penman 
I  also  teach  Book-keeping  and  Shorthand, 
students  as  instructors  in  commercial  colleges. 

become  a  better  penman,  write  me.    I  will  send  you  FKEE  one  of  . 
my  Favorite  Pens  and  a  copy  of  the  Ransomerian  Journal,  ^y^^^f  'ti  A 

C.  W.  RANSOM.  270  RELIANCE  BLDG.,  KANSAS  CIH,  MO.  /j^MS-^JBL 


manship.  By  \  \  •«->r  | 

of  you  by  mail.  \  \  .  -  1 

Am  placing  my    \\    "  ^ 

!8.    If  you  wish  to  Vs^.  j 


\      Good  Money"Good  Positions-- We  Furnish  Ihc  I* 

.  "\  Free-Da  you  w.int  lo  be  Private  Secretary.  Stenos-  ^^"^ 
%     \_        rapher,  B. -ok  keeper.  Banker.  Clerk.  Pcnn.in.  Court  < 

%  Reporter,  or  a  C..lle>!0  Iriitruaor?     You  can  win  / 

4,^0^  rnoii«y.    mrtuence    and    rapid  "advancement,  f 

f  '^'f.,  ^  J),  Of  Vouni?  pel. pie  come  from  nfleen  states.  \  , > 
.      "'Aa.    "v.    *>  Many  new   ones  enroll  every   Mondiv.  f  *  -5 

"V'-'l-    %     ■'•V^      We  will  send  full  information  and  one 
%,    ^  A.      of  'li-^  best  pens  made  free  \Vf 
A        ••.  '%\      %  have   the   largest   Business  Col-  t 

P  ■    "'^  -^^         V     le<e   in    Kansas.     Hau-am's  V- 

*%    X  Schoolof  Penmanship  (on,  V 
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NOT  THE  BEST 
BUT 

THE  WORST 


One  book  of  rhymes 
Ore  look  betimes 
One  smile,  one  frown 
The  while 

One  SSroivn 


THIS  BOOK  is  so  bad  that  it  is 
amusing.    The  proof  sheets  were 
carefully  revised  by  the  author. 
Somehow  the  corrections  were  not  made. 
The  result  is  funny. 

When  the  writer's  name  goes  thun- 
dering down  the  ages  of  time,  or  over- 
time, the  value  of  this  volume  probably 
will  be  quoted  in  the  department  stores 
at  $0.98.  Meanwhile,  as  long  as  they 
last:  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Stephen  H.  Brown 

2021  North  Tremont  Street 

Kansas  City,  Kansas 
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W1CHITA.KAHS. 


Peerless  Princess 
FLOUR 


Meets  Every  Requirement  for  Perfect 
Baking.    Bread,  Cake.  Biscuits  and 
Pastry  from  Our  Flour  Have  No 
superiors.   Try  a  Sack. 


mmm 

WICHITA.  KANS. 


HOWARD 
MILLS 
CO. 
Wichita,  Kiiiis 


WICHITA.  KANS. 
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More  About  Kansas! 

From  ''Those  Who  Know." 


From  B.  L.  Winchell,  president  of  the 
Rock  Island  system: 

The  word  "Kansas"  gives  me  several 
thoughts:  one  is  of  the  happy  days  spent  in 
Atchison,  engaged  in  hard  work,  which 
never  hurts  a  young  chap,  such  as  I  was  at 
that  time.  It  reminds  me  of  those  days,  of 
a  country  but  sparsely  settled  with  happy 
and  cheerful  people.  They  were  hopeful, 
and  the  development  of  the  last  thirty  years 
has  shown  that  they  were  warranted  in  hav- 
ing hope.  Of  late  years,  I  confess  that  the 
word  "Kansas"  is  more  or  less  associated 
in  my  mind  with  a  rich  state,  much  more 
densely  populated,  where  a  lot  of  the  inhabi- 
tants realize  that  they  have  been  blessed 
above  the  average  with  this  world's  goods, 
and,  in  material  progress  in  every  direction; 
but,  where  some  of  the  people  believe  that 
some  of  the  politicians  are  warranted  in 
stating  that  the  people  are  oppressed  by  the 
corpbrations,  and  that  the  prosperity  which 
they  have  enjoyed  must,  therefore,  be  only 
apparent.  Ordinarily,  it  is  a  fearful  thing 
to  be  oppressed,  but  for  a  man  who  lived  in 
Kansas  thirty  years  ago,  and  now  views  the 
situation  with  friendly  eyes  from  afar,  the 
thought  of  oppression  is  hard  to  understand. 
The  word  "Kansas"  also  makes  me  feel  that 
in  the  very  near  future  there  is  going  to  be 
a  more  complete  and  perfect  understanding 
between  the  business  men  and  farmers  of 
that  state,  and  those  who  have  invested 
their  money  in  railroad  properties  therein; 
that  they  are  going  to  pull  together  to  make 
the  state  bigger,  and  richer,  and  happier, 
than  ever  before,  and  that  those  who  liave 
attempted  to  come  in  betw(MMi  the  real  makers 
of  wealth,  and  have  profited  politically  there- 
by, are  going  to  be  forced  to  assume  a  dif- 
ferent attitude — or  take  a  back  seat. 

B.  L.  WINCHELL. 


From  Ida  M.  Tarbell: 

What  comes  to  my  mind  first  when  I  hear 
the  word  "Kansas?"  Sky!  You  have  more 
sky  in  Kansas  than  I  have  ever  seen  any- 
where else  in  th©  world;  not  even  at  sea  is 
it  so  high,  so  down-reaching.  I  always  have 
to  be  brought  back  to  earth  when  I  go  to 
Kansas  by  sticking  in  the  mud,  or  having 
my  eyes  blinded  with  the  dust,  so  intent  am 
I  with  looking  at  the  sky.  If  you  see  a  sym- 
bol in  this,  why  all  right.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  there  is  one  myself. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

IDA  M.  TARBELL. 

New  York. 


From  Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American: 

I  well  remember  when  it  was  Bleeding 
Kansas!  And  now  it's  leading  Kansas,  and 
feeding  Kansas,  and  everything  but  needing 
Kansas.  May  it  never  recede  from  this  en- 
viable position.  When  Kansas  is  mentioned, 
I  see  in  my  mind's  eye  the  playground  of 
prosperity  spread  out  in  front  of  the  great 
Rocky  steps  that  lead  up  to  God's  blue  house. 
I  see  real  men  and  women  doing  real  work, 
and  getting  good  out  of  life  by  being  what 
they  are  in  spite  of  what  anyone  else  is,  or 
was.  or  might  be.  I  see  a  stretch  of  fertile 
lands,  where  the  Creator  seems  to  have  set 
His  gold  seal  of  wheat  and  corn,  so  the  world 
need  never  go  hungry;  a  succession  of  roll- 
ing plains  that  are  not  huminng  themselves 
for  no  cause;  but  are  just  bursting  with 
pregnant  riches.  When  Kansas  is  men- 
itoned,  I  always  say,  "Yes,  I've  been  there," 
with  about  the  same  emphasis  the  town 
Croesus  used  to  apply  to  his.  "When  I  was 
in  Europe."  I'm  proud  of  Kansas,  because 
she  grows  more  thinkers  than  any  other 
state.  I'm  nroud  of  her  because  of  her 
cranks.  It  will  be  a  big  day  for  this  land 
when  every  American  is  a  Kansan  in  spirit, 
and  a  Kansan  in  enthusiasm  and  effort.  God 
bless  her  cranks,  and  corn  and  courage. 

LEIGH  MITCHELL  HOPGES. 

Of  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 
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OUR  ART  AND  FICTION 
NUMBER 

Have  you  read  the  comments  of  the  Kansas 
Press  on  our  June  number?  "Better  than  the 
Eastern  magazines"  is  the  opinion  of  the  leading 
editors  of  the  state.  We  beHeve  that  our  July 
number  shows  a  decided  improvement  over  the 
previous  one,  and  we're  in  dead  earnest  when 
we  declare  that  our  August  issue  will  surpass 
all  previous  numbers  in  its  quality  of  literature 
and  display  of  art.  It  will  be  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  stories  and  especially  illustrated 
sketches. 


The  Millet  of  the  Prairies 

It  is  with  great  pride  tluit  we  announce  a  special  feature  sketch  of  Georsre 
M.  Stone,  the  Millet  of  the  Prairies.  Every  student  of  art  in  our  country  is 
familiar  with  the  name  of  Geor.u'e  M.  Stone.  His  paintiniijs  are  on  dis[)]ny  in 
some  of  our  most  noted  galleries.  His  famous  sketch.  "The  Haymaker."  will 
adorn  our  cover  pa<ie  and  a  numl)er  of  his  most  attractive  paintiniis  will  bo 
reproduced.   This  feature  alone  will  he  wortli  the  })rice  of  a  sin^rle  issm\ 


THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE. 


Noted  Writers  of  Fiction 

G€or£?e  Warbiirton  Lewis,  author  of  ''The  Whip  Hand"  and  ''The  Ruling 
1*assion/'  will  contribute  a  charming  bit  of  modern  fiction  entitled,  "My 
Friend  the  Enemy's  Sister."  It  is  a  romance  of  the  Philippine  insurrection. 
An  "incomparable  daughter  of  Old  Castile"  plays  an  attractive  part  in  this 
delightful  story.  If  you  want  to  take  a  trip  to  Old  ^lanila,  that  far  away  city 
of  the  Orient  Isle,  redolent  with  sweet  perfume,  read  this  thrilling  romance. 

Ma-An-Yahy  a  Wyandotte  Romance 

This  is  a  tender  romance  of  the  forest,  true  in  all  particulars.  The  author, 
Mrs.  N.  H.  Harris,  has  written  this  narrative  carefully  in  every  detail. 

The  Jilted  Count 

By  Walter  W.  Reed  . 

A  happy  contrast,  indeed,  from  our.  usual  run  of  Western  sketches.  It 
carries  us  to  the  heart  of  the  great  city,  where  we  witness  a  tragedy  that  proves 
very  satisfying  in  the  end  to  the  loyal  citizen  of  the  United  States.  This  story 
will  be  very  elaborately  illustrated  by  Winfield  Fazel.  Mr.  Fazel's  illustrations 
are  eagerly  sought  after  by  many  larger  publications  of  the  West. 

Sequel  to  Yaquinola 

Judge  J.  E.  Torrance  will  write  the  sequel  to  his  delightful  romance  of  Old 
Mexico.  Both  of  these  excellent  stories  will  win  friends  for  THE  KANSAS 
MAGAZINE  we  are  sure. 

The  Unli^hted  Cigarette 

By  Arthur  R.  Andre 

A  weird  tale,  but  horribly  true  to  facts. 


Aside  from  these  excellent  contributions, 
our  August  number  will  introduce  many  other 
short  sketches,  as  well  as  a  liberal  amount  of 
good  poetry  by  Kansas  bards. 


i 
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Kansas  Merchants! 


Kansas  Jay  hawkers! 


When  you  need  that  new  Hat  say  to  your  dealer:  "Let  me  see  one  of  those  ERMINE 
Hats  advertised  in  the  Kansas  Magazine."  If  you  buy  an  Ermine  Hat  in  a  plain  staple 
shape  you  get  standard  quality  and  right  style.  If  you  buy  a  novelty — a  young  man's 
Hat — in  the  Ermine,  you  get  one  they  call  "nifty,"  "classy,"  "up  to  the  minute."j 


(  LONG  DISTANCE  PHONE  FREE  ) 

}        MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED  ON  SIGHT 

(  CORRESrONDENCE  SOLICITED  \ 

Young  Bros,  Wholesale  Hat  Co. 

Temporary  Quarters  —  209-211  North  Main  Street 
WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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(HERE'S  HOW  THE  PREMIUM  JARS  STACK  UP) 


$100  in  Cash  to  Housewives! 


The  Premium  Glass  Company  of  Coffeyville,  Kansas,  sole  manufacturers  of  the  PREMIUM 
Jar  are  offering  readers  of  the  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  $I(jO.CO  in  cash  prizes  on  the  following  cou- 
ditions: 

FIRST:  The  Prizes  to  be  awarded  are  for  the  choicest  fruit  or  vegetables  put  up  in 
PREMIUM  Jars. 

SECOND:  The  persons  desiring  to  compete  for  these  prizes  m.ust  deliver  the  jar  containing 
the  fruit  or  vegetables  to  her  grocer  on  or  before  October  1st,  1900,  ^v•ith  her  name  and  address 
written  plainly  and  attached  thereto.  At  tha  same  time  notify  the  Premium  Glass  Company, 
Coffeyville,  Kansas,  as  to  the  date  of  delivery  and  the  kind  of  fruit  or  vegetable  delivered,  en- 
closing the  name  and  addre.ss  of  lior  grocer.  Wiih  this  notice  must  be  sent  a  complete  and  con- 
cise description  of  the  method  used  in  cooking  and  canning  the  contents. 

Everyone  Gets  A  Prize! 

Every  lady  entering  this  content  will  rccfive  oiu-  beautiful  1910  Art  Souvenir  which  Is  a 
splendid  reproduction  of  one  of  Vernon's  famous  paintings.  Toll  your  friends  about  this  in- 
teresting contest— have  tlicm  write  for  particulars.  Just  as  soon  as  you  finish  reading  this  ad- 
vertisement we  want  you  to  write  us  at  once  asking  for  complete  particulars.  Tliey  will  be 
sent  by  return  mail. 

Why  PREMIUM  Fruit  Jars  Are  Better 

The  PREMIUM  Jar  is  tlu-  Mu.^l  initary  bocauso  no  metal  comos  in  contact  with  the  fruit 
and  on  account  of  tlie  extra  w  id.-  n.outu  it  can  be  TMOliOUGIIIA'  cleaned. 

The  PREMIUM  Jar  is  the  M<jst  Convenient  because  its  wide  mouth  admits  the  hand  and 
can  thus  be  washed  as  QCKJKLY  as  any  dish.  The  Jars  can  be  stacked  one  upon  another  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  above. 

The  PREMIUM  Jar  is  tlie  Most  Durable  as  no  green  glass  is  used  in  Its  making— CLEAR 
FLINT  GLASS  only  being  used.  The  lid  of  the  Premium  Jar  is  the  only  lid  that  never  needs 
to  be  renewed. 

The  PREMIUIM  Jar  Is  an  ALL-PURPOSE  Jar— It  can  be  used  for  canning  anything  and 
costs  no  more  than  the  ordinary  jar. 

WRITE  US  TODAY-RIGHT  NOW.  WHILE  YOU  ARE  THINKING  OF  IT'  A  POSTAL 
WILL  DO. 

The  Premium  Glass  Company 

COFFEYVILLE,  KANSAS 
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BY  ALAN  LAMM 

My  country!  O  my  country! 
Long  may  she  ever  stand, 
The  teacher  and  the  prophet 

Of  every  foreign  land. 

Long  may  her  laws  and  precepts: 
Be  known  throughout  the  earth; 
Till  sullen,  untaught  peoples 

Aspire  to  higher  worth. 

Let  every  shot,  and  every  shell, 
From  her  hoarse-throated  guns, 
Break  off  some  tyrant  shackle 

That  fetters  freedom's  sons. 

Then  proudly  shall  Old  Glory  wave 
Above  our  sacred  sod, 
Till  'round  her  splendid  folds  shall  leap 

The  judgment  fires  of  God. 
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BY  F.  L.  PINET 


SOME  one  has  sagely  remarked  that 
this  is  a  Avorld  where  there  are  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  To 
be  impressed  with  the  truth  of  this 
truism  you  need  but  to  go  down  the 
main  street  of  your  home  town  any 
])leasant  day  of  the  week  and  look 
about   you.  You 

will  wonder  that  /^^-^.tw^w^^^t^^^- 
you  never  before 
saw  so  much  in 
this  pageantry  of 
faces.  For  here 
they  are — all  sorts 
and  conditions  of 
men.  From  the  re- 
spectable druggist 
with  a  Falstaffian 
paunch  to  the 
anaemic  little  un- 
dertaker, w  h  o, 
^ve^e  it  not  for  his 
bone  colored  mus- 
tache, would  re- 
mind you  of  the 
melancholy  Jac- 
ques, they  afford 
an  endless  variety. 
Here  is  one  with 
the  mouth  of  Gar- 
'-rantua.  Here  is 
Caliban,  and  there 
Ariel.  Here  they 
are — lean  men,  fat 
Jnen,  short  men, 
tall  men,  burly 
Jiien,  foppish  men, 
''<'Ugh  men,  sleek  men,  ordinary  men, 
<'Xtraordinary  men,  men  with  brains 
i^nd  men  without  brains,  and  men  with 
^vives  at  home  who  think  they  have 


brains.  '*A11  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men ' ' — how  true  ! 

But  now  there  comes  a  doubt.  Dig 
beneath  the  surface,  and  are  not  these 
''all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men'*  much 
alike,  after  all?  Put  them  to  the  test 
and  will  they  not  all  act  in  about  the 
same  way?  After 

I  done,  is  it  not  true 
I  that  they  all  think 
about  the  same 
thoughts,  and  do 
about  the  same 
things.  Indeed, 
the  more  we  think 
of  this,  the  more 
we  feel  that  a 
unique  personality 
is  rare,  and  that 
most  of  us  are  but 
repetitions  of  one 
another  with  a  dis- 
tinguishing touch 
added  here  or 
there  to  relieve 
the  monotony. 

But  if  there  is 
any  spot  where 
individuality 
thrives,  it  is  Kan- 
sas. So  true  is 
this  that  we  are 
known  west  and 
east,  south  and 
north  as  the 
**crank  state." 
John  Brown,  wliosc  soul  goes  march- 
ing on  and  Jim  Lane,  who  **in 
the  full  clutch  of  circumstance"  was 
still  the    master  of  his  fate,"  wore  os- 
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sentially  Kansans  by  every  test.  Aud 
of  late  years  have  we  not  had  Jerry  of 
the  nude  feet,  Mary  who  was  averse 
to  raising  corn,  Carrie  who  insisted  on 
carrying  the  hatchet,  and  a  host  of 
others  ? 

So  in  Kansas  we  are  not  so  much  in- 
terested in  the  type  as  in  the  individual. 
We  like  the  man  who  is  different.  We 
encourage  originality.  We  applaud 
the  fellow  who  "does  things,"  and  does 
them  in  his  own  way.  And,  all  this, 
explains  much  concerning  the  populari- 
ty of  that  exponent  of  the  Kansas 
idea — William  Allen  White. 

To  the  average  admirer  of  Mr. 
White's  literary  work,  his  personal  ap- 
pearance would  prove  disappointing. 
For,  to  read  "Stratagems  and  Spoils" 
or  "In  our  Town,"  and  then  to  see  the 
man  who  wrote  them  is  a  splendid  anti- 
climax. Indeed,  here  is  a  case  where 
Addison's  advice  concerning  the  de- 
sirability of  knowing  the  author's  com- 
plexion, his  personality,  his  figure, 
and  so  forth  is  of  a  doubtful  value.  A 
faithful  portrait  of  Goldsmith  does  not 
enhance  our  appreciation  of  the  "Vicar 
of  Wakefield,"    nor    do  we  wonder 


why  so  few  copies  of  "Adam  Bede"  are 
embellished  with  a  likeness  of  the  au- 
thor. So  with  White  and  his  books. 
Personally  White  is  the  most  unattrac- 
tive man  in  Emporia — and  that  is  say- 
ing much !  You  see  him  as  he  comes 
rolling  down  the  street  on  his  way  to 
the  "Gazette"  office,  and  you  wonder 
that  he  ever  did  anything  but  sit  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  and  drink  lemonade. 
His  clothes-  look  as  if  they  had  been 
planned  and  cut  out  by  the  town  tin- 
ner. His  hat  is  the  most  impossible 
structure  in  the  world.  The  face  is  the 
ordinary  fat  man's  face,  and  is  usually 
covered  with  a  short  stubble  of  sandy 
beard,  and  a  sheepish  smile.  There  is  a 
half  suppressed  twinkle  in  the  eye  that 
suggests  an  overgrown  boy,  and  a  cer- 
tain lazy  air  about  his  whole  being  that 
brings  to  your  mind  a  well  fed  young- 
ster whose  chief  aim  in  life  is  to  make 
three  pieces  of  apple  pie  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before.  Altogether, 
you  would  say  that  the  man  was  made 
of  putty,  were  it  not  for  a  certain 
firmness  about  the  jaw  indicating  that 
there  is  steel  beneath  this  flabby  ex- 
terior, and  plenty  of  it,  too.    And  yet. 
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lliis  man,  so  unattrac- 
tive in  appearance,  has 
won  through  no  efforts 
luit  his  own  the  friend- 
ship and  confidence  of 
two  presidents,  and  is 
today  the  most  noted 
man  in  Kansas. 

White  is  a  mixture  of 
simplicity  and  rare 
shrewdness.  He  is  at 
once  conventional  and 
eccentric.  His  tastes 
are  simple  and  his 
liabits  abstemious.  He 
])elieves  in  raising  his 
own  "garden  truck,'' 
and  in  driving  his  own 
family  horse.  He  likes 
to  loaf  on  Main  Street, 
and  pass  small  talk 
with  Colonel  Whitley 
and  :\rit  Wilhite.  He  is 
])leasant  to  the  Normal 
*'yaps"  when  he  meets 
them  in  the  ''Corner 
Book  Store."  Some- 
times he  attends  their 
Bible  class  ^vhich  meets 
over  the  Gazette  office. 
Occasionally  he  goes  out 
to  the  Presbyterian  col- 
le^re  to  make  a  chapel 
talk,  which  is  always  a  sad  penance  to 
all  parties  concerned.  But,  for  all  this 
^inlple  life,  White  is  himself  the  very 
soul  of  inconsistency.  One  can  never 
tell  what  he  will  do  or  say  next.  That 
which  he  praises  today,  he  is  likely  to 
condemn  tomorrow^  On  one  occasion 
he  instructed  a  cub  reporter  to  report 
3in  amateur  theatrical.  "I  w^ant  you," 
^aid  White,  "to  tell  things  just  as  you 
><«'e  them,  just  as  they  are.  If  the 
'heading  lady'  forgets  her  lines  and  has 
to  be  prompted  every  ten  minutes,  I 
^vant  yon  to  say  so.  If  the  fellow^  that 
I'Jays  'Hamlet'  has  flannel  in  his 
itHMith.  and  ought  to  be  home  helping 
*I'ad'  put  in  the  corn,  I  want  you  to 
;''»y  that.  Give  us  the  story  just  as  it 
i"^.  without  any  whitewash,  whatever. 
L't's  treat  the  Gazette  readers  with  a 
''•'»!  story  this  time."  The  young  man 
t.lM.yed  his  instructions  to   the  letter. 


The  "Gazette"  Office. 

The  "leading  lady"  was  as  graceful  as 
a  cow,  and  he  said  so.  "Hamlet"  read 
his  lines  with  all  the  fervor  and  feel- 
ing of  a  steam  calliope,  and  was  so  re- 
ported. The  young  man  felt  he  had 
turned  out  a  good  piece  of  realism,  and 
so  he  had.  But,  imagine  his  chagrin 
the  next  day  when  his  chief  called  him 
in  and  said:  "Young  man,  this  is  a 
good  story — only  I  don't  see  any  use 
in  kicking  a  man  out  into  the  alley  af- 
ter you've  knocked  him  down  with 
your  fist.  Try  to  see  the  brighter  side 
of  things  today,  aiul  don't  eat  so  many 
era))  apples  for  supper.''  In  politics. 
White  is  always  in  hot  water.  He  is  an 
asset  of  both  the  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats,  and  they  know  it.  His 
friends  of  today  are  his  foes  of  tomor- 
row. In  a  certain  local  campaign  in 
Emporia,  a  State  Normal  School  pro- 
fessor and  a    popular    house  painter 
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were  the  rival  candidates.    White  had, 
only  a  few  months  before,  written  and 
published  in  the  Gazette  an  article  on 
the  painter  pointing  him  out  as  a  model 
citizen.    In  the  campaign  White  wrote 
article    after    article    attacking  the 
painter,  showing  that  while  he  was  a 
model  citizen  and  all  that,  it  would  not 
do  at  all  for  Emporia  to  elect  as  mayor 
a    mere    house    painter    and  paper 
hanger.    Needless  to  say  the  Normal 
School  man  was  elected.    And  as  one 
reads  White 's  editorials  in  the  Gazette, 
he  wonders  if,  after  all,  there  is  not  a 
method  in  his  madness.    For,  though 
White's  editorial  page  suggests  a  com- 
bined haberdashery   and  art  store,  in 
that  in  one  column  is  likely  to  be  found 
an  appreciative    article    on  William 
Morris  or  George  Meredith,  and  in  an- 
other a  profound  discussion  on  ''Gar- 
den Sass"  or  a  trenchant  screed  show- 
ing why  Bill  Kretsinger  shouldn't  be 
sent  to  the  state  senate  again,  yet  it  is 
this  very  editorial  page  that  is  so  eager- 
ly scanned  by  Emporia  people,  even 
though  they  know  the  rest  of  the  paper 
is  a  false  alarm  so  far  as  real  news  is 
concerned.     For   it   is  worth  noting 
that  no  rival  daily  has  ever  been  able 
to  secure  a  foothold  in  Emporia  since 
the  day  White    came    into  his  own, 
though  there  have  been  numerous  at- 
tempts to  run  him  out  of  business  by 
oversanguine  gentlemen  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  rush  in  where  the  seraphs 
would  have  feared  to  tread.    The  only 
result  has  been  that  these  credulous 
gentlemen  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  an    unmerciful  disaster,  which  fol- 
lowed fast  and  followed  faster:"  while 
White  has  looked    on  complacently, 
knowing  his  subscription  list  was  grow- 
ing steadily  and  that  in  his  case,  at 
least,  every  knock  was  a  boost.    So  it 
is  an  open  question  whether  White  is 
not      purposely      inconsistent,  and 
whether,  back    of    this  irresponsible 
genius,  there  is  not  the  shrewd  busi- 
ness man  who  believes  in  advertising, 
and  enjoys  being  his  own  press  agent. 

But  the  more  one  studies  White,  the 
more  he  is  impressed  with  the  thought 
that  behind  all  these  eccentricities  and 
idiosyncrasies  there  is  the  real  man, 


stalwart  in  the  cause  of  right,  honest 
to  the  very  core,    and    blameless  in 
honor  and  conduct.   For,  whatever  else 
White  is  or  is  not,  he  is  large  hearted 
and  strong  hearted.    No  man  in  the 
public  eye  today  has    larger  human 
sympathy  than  White.    Though  there 
is  in  his  nature    something    of  that 
Calvinistic  strain  that  is  quick  to  con- 
demn the  faults  of  others,  yet  there  is 
in  him  nothing   of   the  uncharitable 
Pharisee.   If  at  times  he  seems  to  take 
it  upon  himself  to  be  a  sort  of  public 
conscience,  it  is  because  he  holds  him- 
self to  stern  standards,  and  would  have 
in  others  what  he  demands  of  himself. 
The  White  that  delights  in  laying  bare 
the  foibles  and  follies  of  society  is  the 
White  whose  heart  beats  warm  with  the 
love  of  man  for  man.   He  is  especially 
kind  and  generous  to  young  men  .and 
many  of  the  younger  newspaper  men  of 
Kansas  who  have  made  a  success  of 
their  work,  owe  that  success  in  large 
part  to  the  kindly  counsel  and  encour- 
agement given  them  by  the  editor  of 
the  Gazette.    So  if  there  is  one  thing 
that    especially    distinguishes  White 
from  other  men,  it   is  the   degree  in 
which  he  possesses  what  we  call  ''the 
human    touch."      Nothing    that  is 
human  is  foreign  to  him.    And  with 
men  who  lack  this  quality  which  he 
himself  possesses  to  such  a  remarkable 
degree  White  has  small  patience.  To 
a  friend,  speaking    of    such  men.  he 
said:    "Why,  they  are  not  flesh  and 
blood.    Cut  them  open  any  place,  and 
under  their  leathery  hides,  you'll  find 
nothing  but  tendon,  gristle,  and  bone.'* 
And  surely  this  is  a  criticism  that  could 
never  be  justly  applied  to  Wliite,  what- 
ever else  might  be  said  with  regard  to 
his  sins. 

But  no  man  who  has  "done  things" 
should  ever  be  disassociated  from  his 
work.  For,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  man 
and  the  work  are  one.  A  glance  at 
White's  work  brings  this  home  to  us 
with  striking  conviction.  We  read  the 
man's  character  on  every  page  of  the 
record.  The  Emporia  that  is  today 
proud  to  be  called  "Bill  White's  town" 
was  forty-one  years  ago  the  town  of  his 
birth.    The  town  of  his  boyhood  days. 
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however,  was  Eldorado,  which  is  the 
''Willow  Creek"  of  his  earlier  stories. 
Here  it  was,  doubtless  that  he  met 
Colonel  Hucks  and  the  other  folks  that 
illumine  the  pages  of  ''The  Real  Issue." 
And  insofar  as  a  work  that  lies  large- 
ly within  the  province  of  the  imagina- 
tion can  be  said  to  have  time  and 
place,  it  is  probable  that  Eldorado  was 
the  "Boyville"  where  White  as  ''Piggy 
Pennington"  first  met  "Jamie  Sears,  a 
naughty  person,"  white  livered  "Mealy 
Jones,"  and  that  mythical  but  golden 
maid  whom  we  know  as  "Heart's  De- 
sire." Eldorado  is  today  in  spite  of  its 
poetic  name,  one  of  the  most  hum-drum 
and  commonplace  towns  in  Kansas,  and 
we  wonder  how  White  ever  made  so 
much  copy  out  of  it.  It  is  thoroughly 
prosaic,  in  spite  of  all  that  Bent  Mur- 
dock  can  say  or  do.  For  notwith- 
standing the  metropolitan  air  of 
"Bun"  Adams's  palatial  bank  on  the 
corner  and  the  raucus  scream  of  the 
nickelodeon  close  by  the  "Delmonico" 
hotel,  Eldorado  is  essentially  a  pioneer 
town.  And  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  it  has  not  changed  much  since  the 
davs  when  White  w^as  "PicrETV  Pennins:- 


ton,"  and  went  about  holding  up  tw^o 
fingers  in  his  eagerness  to  find  some 
one  w^ho  would  go  with  him  to  the  old 
swimming  hole  under  the  willows.  The 
old.  false  front,  one  story  wooden 
buildings  are  still  there.  The  country 
folks  come  into  town  on  horseback  and 
in  lumber  wagons,  just  as  they  used  to 
do  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  here,  then, 
that  White  did  his  first  newspaper 
work,  taking  a  position  with  the  El- 
dorado Weekly  Advocate,  where  he 
learned  to  set  type,  run  a  job  press, 
and  write  trifling  country  newspaper 
items.  He  left  this  work  to  go  to  Law- 
rence and  enter  the  university  there  as 
a  student.  While  attending  the  uni- 
versity, he  did  some  work  for  the  local 
papers  there.  He  left  the  university 
without  completing  his  course  in  order 
to  take  up  new^spaper  work  again 
with  the  Eldorado  Republican.  Prom 
here  he  ^vent  to  the  Kansas  City  Jour- 
nal, and  from  that  paper  to  its  rival. 
The  Star.  In  1895,  hungering  for  a 
paper  all  his  own  which  he  could  have 
the  fun  of  running  to  suit  himself,  he 
left  the  Star  to  buy  the  Emporia  Ga- 
zette.   This  was  an  undertakins:  that 
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required  much  grit  and  courage,  for 
the  paper  had  started  on  a  down  hill 
slide  and  the  state  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Populists.  Referring  to  this  step, 
White  recently  said  to  a  friend  :  ' '  Oh, 
I've  done  fairly  well.  When  I  landed 
here  after  I  bought  the  Gazette,  I  had 
a  wife  to  support  and  only  two  dollars 
and  forty  cents  in  my  pocket,  and  I 
have  managed  somehow  to  keep  the 
wolf  off  the  front  porch."  But  while 
he  had  been  grinding  away  at  newspa- 
per w^ork,  White  had  found  a  little 
spare  time  in  which  to  do  a  few^  things 
of  a  more  purely  literary  nature.  He 
had  turned  out  some  acceptable  maga- 
zine articles,  and  had  tried  his  hand  at 
verse  writing.  In  1893,  there  had  ap- 
peared bearing  the  imprint  of  a  Fort 
Scott  publishing  company  a  slender 
volume  entitled  ''Rhymes  by  Two 
Friends,"  the  work  of  White  and  his 
friend,  Albert  Bigelow  Paine.  This 
proved  a  case  of  snipe  hunting  in  which 
White  starred  the  part  of  the  sack 
holder,  for  Paine  pocketed  the  profits 
(it  is  to  be  doubted  that  they  were 
large),  and  left  to  White  the  fame.  The 
friendship  between  White  and  Paine 
immediately  experienced  a  chill  which 
continues  to  this  day,  and  Paine  soon 
left  for  New  York  to  seek  greener  pas- 
tures and  younger  lambs.  As  for  the 
book  itself,  it  was  merely  a  volume  of 
indifferent  verse,  which  White  doesn't 
care  to  have  mentioned  now.  About  a 
year  after  White  took  charge  of  the 
Gazette,  he  became  so  disgusted  with 
the  Populists  and  their  calamity  propa- 
ganda that  he  sought  relief  by  giving 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  scathing  edi- 
torial, ''What's  the  Matter  With  Kan- 
sas." It  proved  a  lucky  hit  that  took 
not  only  the  state  but  the  entire  nation 
l>y  storm.  The  editorial  was  copied 
far  and  wide,  and  the  country  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  Kansas  had  a  writer 
that  was  worth  reading.  Fortunately 


for  White,  he  had  in  press  at  this  time 
his  first  book  of  stories,  "The  Real 
Issue,"  and  it  was  a  decided  success 
from  the  start.  Since  that  time  White 's 
work  has  grown  rapidly  in  public  favor. 
His  articles  on  Piatt,  Cleveland,  and 
other  public  men,  which  were  published 
in  McClure's  Magazine,  created  a  sen- 
sation in  political  circles.  In  1899  his 
"Court  of  Boyville,"  quite  as  good  as 
a  study  of  boy  life  and  character  as 
"Tom  Sawyer"  or  "Huckleberry 
Finn,"  appeared,  and  was  well  receiv- 
ed. In  1902  appeared  a  book  of  po- 
litical stories,  "Stratagems  and 
Spoils."  A  year  or  two  ago,  the  life 
studies  of  the  character  of  a  country 
tow^n  which  had  been  appearing  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  came  out  in 
book  form  under  the  title  of  "In  Our 
Town,"  and  met  with  a  gracious  wel- 
come by  the  reading  public  of  the  coun- 
try. At  the  present  time,  White  has 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his 
first  novel  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lishers, and  will  see  print  early  next 
faU,  being  published  simultareously  in 
New  York  and  London.  The  book 
will  bear  the  title,  "A  Certain  Rich 
Man,"  and  is  said  by  those  who  have 
been  permitted  to  read  it  in  manuscript 
form  to  be  distinctly  the  best  thing 
WTiite  has  ever  done. 

This  then,  is  William  Allen  Wliite  of 
Kansas.  "Bill"  mite  of  the  Gazette. 
"Old  Bill  White,"  or  "Piggy  Penning- 
ton" that  was,  as  you  please.  We  may 
laugh  at  his  whims  and  his  oddities  as 
certainly  he  does  at  ours,  but  we  are 
all  proud  that  we  live  in  his  state.  For 
if  Emporia  is  "Bill  AVhite's  town." 
Kansas  is  as  surely  "Bill  White's 
state"  to  the  folks  "way  back  East." 
And  in  spite  of  the  proverb  that  every 
idol  has  feet  of  clay,  we  know  that 
Kansas  is  richer  and  better  for  White 
and  his  work  and  influence. 


Lov^  mil  Sm\i^ 


BY  IDA  AHLBORN  WEEKS 


/ 

Who  against  true  love  is  sinner, 

Vainly  shall  he  strive  for  song; 
Hush,  but  oh!  the  spirit  inner 

He  has  done  to  death  by  wrong: 
He  shall  hark 
In  the  dark 
To  the  nightingale's  outpouring 

That  at  morning  he  may  tell 
In  the  words  of  self-adoring 

How  the  music  rose  and  fell. 

He  shall  read  some  lyric  rapture. 

Soul  of  poet  throbbing  through — 
Desert  wastes,  they  cannot  capture 

From  the  clouds  the  gift  of  dew. 
He  shall  praise — 
Lurid  phrase! 
Or  grow  wild  in  base  detraction; 

Still  betraying  to  the  wise 
That  he  lives  the  slave  of  faction 

Where  no  melodies  arise. 

And  forever  self-betraying, 

He  shall  spend  his  rage  and  wrath 
On  the  faithless  lover  straying 

Lust-bewildered  from  love 's  path; 
And  the  crowd 
Cheering  loud 
Still  must  be  his  compensation, 

While  the  wise  in  pity  moan 
That  a  soul  in  desperation 
Sits  upon  the  faker's  throne. 


II 

Turn  we  to  the  loyal  lover 

He  shall  know  the  hidden  spot 
Where  the  lark  her  young  doth  hover,. 

He  shall  know,  betraying  not. 
Every  note 
From  each  throat 
Brings  to  him  destinctive  meaning; 

He  will  tarry  long  and  hark 
While  for  song  he  goes  a-gleaning 

Through  the  daylight  and  theZdark^ 

And  the  poet  comes  unbidden. 

Of  his  welcome  ever  sure; 
And  he  shows  the  pattern  hidden: 

In  the  web  of  metric  lure. 
Men  shall  guess 
In  their  stress 
Of  acquiring  and  achieving 

That  the  lover  feels  and  knows 
All  the  poet's  high  conceiving 

In  his  rapture  and  his  throes. 

Ah!  the  lover  true  and  tender, 

He  shall  sigh  for  them  who  stray 
From  the  fire  upon  the  fender 

To  the  glamour  of  decay. 
He  shall  draw 
As  by  law 
Men  to  deep  and  fine  devotion, 

That  abides  when  sea  and  sun 
Lose  the  power  of  rhythmic  motion 

In  a  universe  undone. 


A  Grant  CoiQity  Sxoiliis 


BY  A.  B.  LEIGH 


A SEEKER  for  the  unique  and 
novel  ^vould  have  found  his  de- 
sire in  Grant  County,  Kansas, 
(luring  the  months  of  January,  Febru- 
ary and  March  of  the  present  year 
wlien  the  citizens  of  Ulysses  moved 
their  buildings  and  belongings  from  the 
old  townsite  to  a  new  location  to  escape 
an  unjust  debt  hanging  over  the  old 
town — a  debt  created  in  the  years  of 
the  big  boom  when  Ulysses  was  the 
best  town  in  southwestern  Kansas. 
When  Israel  left  Egypt  it  was  to  escape 
Pharaoh's  hard  rule  and  to  enter  into 
the  joy  of  being  masters  and  not  slaves. 
When  the  early  boomers  of  Ulysses 
heaped  up  a  debt  for  future  citizens  to 
pay  they  were  creating  a  hard  master 
that  for  years  kept  a  people  in  bondage 
— until  at  last  weary  of  the  burden 


Main  Street,  before  the  exodus. 

they  followed  the  precedent  establish- 
ed by  the  virile  sons  of  Israel  and  made 
a  modern  "exodus"  from  the  place 
over  which  this  master  ruled.  Unhap- 
pily the  Pharaoh  in  this  case  has  not 
perished  but  the  people  are  free.  In 
their  removal  from  a  bond  laden  town- 
site  these  people  of  the  new  exodus 
took  not  only  their  personal  belongings 
)vith  them,  but  also  their  homes;  dwell- 
in  ilts,  stores,  banks,  hotels,  in  fact  every- 
tliing  that  could  be  moved,  was  moved 
and  the  story  thereof  is  interesting.  It 
f?ocs  back  into  ancient  history"  into 
the  boom  period,  to  a  time  of  feverish 
unrest  and  uncertainty.   It  was  a  time 


Avhen  cities  sprang  into  existence  over 
night,  flourished  a  brief  while  and 
melted  into  nothingness.  As  one  early 
settler  said  commenting  on  the  building' 
of  Cincinnati,  ''At  night  nothing  in 
sight,  in  the  morning  a  good  sized  town 
looming  up  across  the  flats."  Like  the 
wonderland  pictures  of  the  mirage  that 
quiver  along  the  horizon  were  these 


Looking  south  over  Main  Street;  a  cellar  In  the 
foreground;  a  present  view. 


boom  towns,  flourishing  a  while,  full  of 
life  and  excitement,  only  to  vanish  and 
with  nothing  remaining  to  mark  the 
site  of  their  former  greatness. 

Ulysses  was  a  boom  town,  located  in 
the  geographical  center  of  the  county 
of  Grant,  a  town  fighting  for  the  coun- 


A  view  of  the  general  desolation  siiu 
moving. 


the 


ly  seat.  She  wns  a  city  of  about 
twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  with  fif- 
teen stores,  six  saloons,  three  banks, 
three  big  hotels,  several  restaurants, 
three  livery  barns,  and  real  estate  of- 
fices   galore.    There    were    also  two 
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newspapers  published  in  the  town. 
About  her  site  the  yuccas  o:rew  thick 
and  luxuriant  and  the  water  in  the 
town  wells  was  stron<r  with  alkali. 
Mingled  witli  the  wliiskey  of  her  six 
saloons  it  doubtless  had  something-  to 
do  with  the  aggressive  spirit  of  her 
early  citizens.     Cincinnati,  her  rival, 


Court  House,  Ulysses,  Kansas. 


was  also  a  flourishing  little  city,  boast- 
ing of  having  nearly  the  same  number 
of  people.  She  made  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance on  her  higher  and  better  loca- 
tion. 

In  1888  when  the  struggle  for 
the  county  seat  took  place  both  towns 
were  in  war  paint  and  feathers  and  the 
feeling  between  the  citizens  thereof 
was  intensely  bitter.  In  both  towns 
money  was  lavishly  used  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  buying  votes  for  the  county 
seat.  Ulysses  hired  professional  voters 
who  came  into  the  county  and  stayed 
the  statutory  length  of  time  that  they 
might  vote  for  the  location  of  the  coun- 


Kit 

The  postofflce  building  ready  for  the  start. 


ty  capital.  Cincinuati  did  tlie  same 
but  I'lysses  knew  better  how  to  raise 
money  and  was  able  to  buy  more  pro- 
fessional" votes.  It  required  a  resi- 
dence of  thirty  (biys  to  (jualify  a  man's 
vote.  The  town  paid  for  his  board  and 
lodging.  And  there  wt»re  many  of  tliese 


men  who  qualified  to  vote  for  Ulysses. 
On  the  day  of  election  these  men  were 
paid  for  their  votes  as  they  left  the 
polls,  ten  dollars  being  the  usual  price. 
The  city  council  issued  warrants  to  de- 
fray the  necessary  expenses.  Old  timers 
tell  how  the  voting  was  done ;  how  the 
"professionals"  w^ere  herded  into  the 
building,  voted  and  paid,  as  one  local 
hivstorian  has  said,  "shamelessly  and 
above  board."  -  The  council  had  decid- 
ed that  Ulysses  must  win  in  the  big 
light  for  county  seat;  there  w^as  a  fu- 
ture for  the  town  that  won  and  Ulys- 
ses must  win.  Money  would  win  and 
with  the  thought  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means,  the  mone.v  was  found  easily, 
readily  and  the  future  mortgaged 
heavily  to  meet  the  debts  of  w^ar.  On 
election  day  "professional"  shooters 
were  imported  to  terrify  and  intimidate 


^ 


Section  of  Hotel  Riverside;  Court  House  on  the 
left. 

those  who  should  express  a  preference 
for  Cincinnati;  the  rival  town  made  a 
good  fight,  she  was  a  worthy  an- 
tagonist, but  when  the  battle  was  over 
it  was  Ulysses  victorious ! — a  victory 
won  hy  money  and  stuffed  ballots  and 
"shooters."  Ulysses  was  the  county 
seat  of  Grant  County,  a  glory  and  dis- 
tinction dearly  won  as  subsequent  years 
have  proven. 

Ciucinuati  died;  the  boom  town 
rapidly  faded  away.  Today  nothing 
jiiarks  the  site  of  the  once  thrifty 
city;  her  oue  time  streets  and  avenues 
])asture  herds  of  cattle.  Nothing  re- 
mains but  somc^  scattered  bricks,  and 
ohl  ccUars  with  cruud)liug  walls. 

Aftei*  tlie  excitement  had  subsided 
the  ])eopb'  of  Ulysses  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  the  winning  of  the  county  scat  had 
cost  tbcm    dearly.    Tlie   city  council 
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hail  issued  $36,000  in  bonds  and  war- 
rants on  the  city.  This  was  spent  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  securing  the  county 
st'at — not  a  cent  was  used  in  permanent 
improvements.  A  school  house  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $13,000.  School 
district  bonds  were  issued  to  cover  the 
amount.  A  court  house  was  built  that 
cost  $8,000. 

Today  conservative  minded  people 
would  hesitate  to  burden  the  city  and 
county  with  debts  half  the  size  of  these  ; 
then  it  was  thought  they  could  stand 
such  indebtedness;  the  town  had  1.200 
inhabitants,  Avas  county  seat  of  a  good 
eoimty  and  had  vast  prospects  before 
it.  The  city  council,  the  county  officers 
and  school  district  officials  who  made 
such  an  indebtedness  on  city  and  coun- 
ty had  the  fever  of  speculation  and  felt 
that  Ulysses  was  soon  destined  to  be- 


A  store  building  on  trucks. 


<-onie  a  great  inland  city  and  that  the 
l'<;nds  could  easily  be  paid.  In  twenty 
y«'ars  what  might  not  happen — they 
l<'<»ke(l  away  to  a  bright  future — to  a 
'■ounty  threaded  with  railroads  and  set- 
tl«Ml  with  prosperous  farmers.  Crops 
immense  yield  would  be  an  annual 
tiiin*:  and  money  would  be  plentiful. 

Ttie  early  city  fathers  were  not 
i»n'pJH'ts,  The  year  of  1893  came  and 
^^ith  it  the  great  money  panic  of  that 
l'''ri()(|.  During  these  years  crops  in 
<irant  County  failed;  banks  closed  their 
d(M»rs;  cattle  depreciated  in  value,  and 
iMMiiey  grow  scarce.  The  population  of 
'  lysses  fell  from  twelve  hundred  to 
f^^nr  hundred.  With  the  opening  of  the 
^y\V  in  Oklahoma  in  the  fall  of  '93 
nu*  town  lost  all  but  forty  of  her  for- 
""•r  inluibitants.  Iler  dream  was  over; 
^horn  of  her  people  and  lier  strength 
»  In s.ses  sat  bankrupt  and  forlorn.  Sev- 


eral years  passed  and  all  the  while 
buildings  Avere  moved  out  of  the  town 
and  the  number  of  people  decreased. 
But  little  real  estate  changed  hands; 
the  stores  let  their  stock  of  goods  run 
down.  But  iew  people  came  to  toAvn 
except  on  Saturdays  Avhen  the  farmers 
and  ranchmen  came  to   get  supplies-. 


j  .       ■■■  .   -  •  -  ;1 

Office  of  '  The  Grant    County   Republican"'  on 
wheels. 

most  of  these  Avere  bought  at  Lakin, 
Syracuse  and  Garden  City,  and  but  lit- 
tle business  Avas  transacted  in  the  once 
busy  toAvn  of  Ulysses.  Then  came  a 
change.  People  began  coming  into  the 
County  and  land  Avent  up.  Ulysses  felt 
a  stir  of  life  again.  Several  ncAv  build- 
ings Avere  erected,  old  ones  repaired 
and  painted.  The  Grant  County  State 
Bank  took  out  a  charter,  put  up  a  neat 
building  and  began  business.  Some 
neAv  merchants  put  in  generous  stocks 


Part  of  Hotel  Riverside. 


of  supplies  and  much  of  the  old  trade 
came  back  to  the  county  seat.  A 
Bachelor  Club  gave  the  county  a  boom 
and  brought  it  before  the  Avorld  in  a 
unique  Avay.  Interest  in  the  place  re- 
vived and  everything  looked  jirosper- 
ous.  Then  the  bondholders  wanted 
their  money.    The  bonds  fell  due  iu 
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1908;  on  city  and  school  district  they 
amounted  to  more  than  $84,000,  prin- 
cipal and  accrued  interest.  Not  over 
one  hundred  people  remained  in  the 
old  county  seat  and  of  these  only  two 
or  three  Avho  had  passed  through  the 


Residence  of  the  Register   of    Deeds,  ready  to 
start  for  the  new  town. 


county  seat  fight  of  1888.  The  ques- 
tion before  them  was  to  pay  or  not  to 
pay.  They  had  reaped  no  benefits 
from  the  expenditures  made  in  '88, 
nevertheless  the  bonds  were  due  and  it 
was  up  to  the  citizens  to  decide  what 
to  do  with  them.  They  met  the  ques- 
tion with  a  determination  and  judg- 
ment that  appeared  to  them  just  right. 
It  was  a  decision  which  few  towns 
.make,  to  move  the  town  off  the  old  site 


A   "dugout"    lifted    from    tho    excavation  and 
ready  for  moving. 

and  out  of  the  bonded  district  to  a  new 
location.  Many  buildintrs  had  been 
moved  from  the  town  since  the  early 
days,  but  enough  were  left  to  make  the 
moving  of  the  town  a  gigantic  task. 
There  were  several  stores,  a  bank, 
printing  office,  numerous  cottages  and 
the  Hotel  Riverside — the  name  a  mis- 
nomer, however — of  tliirty-five  rooms. 
That  seemed  the  biggest  job  for  the 
movers.  A  disturbeil  ant  hill  presents 
no  livelier  an  appearance  than  did  the 
little  town  when    the    moving  began. 


Two  house  moving  outfits,  one  from 
Garden  City  and  the  other  from  St. 
John  were  imported  to  haul  out  the 
larger  and  heavier  buildings  and  while 
they  were  getting  teams  engaged  and 
the  buildings  pried  up,  local  outfits 
worked  on  the  smaller  buildings.  There 
was  no  shirking,  neighbor  helped  neigh- 
bor and  everything  was  done  on  the 
most  improved  cooperative  plan.  A 
barn  was  the  first  building  moved  out ; 
off  across  the  Lakin  Draw  it  marked 


the  new  location  showing  that  the  flit- 
ting people  had  selected  a  good  site 
for  the  New  Ulysses.  In  comparison 
with  the  old  townsite  it  was  indeed  ''a 
city  set  upon  a  hill."  Then  a  cottage 
was  hauled  out.  The  third  building  to 
follow  was  a  real  estate  office :  various 
accidents  prevented  a  swift  trip  out. 
Skids  broke,  wheels  crushed,  men  got 
excited  and  horses  balked:  several 
times  the  building  was  jarred  enough 


] 

A  Cottage  of  five  rooms  on  the  way  out. 


to  break  phister  and  damage  was  done 
to  it  otherwise  which  served  to  show 
that  the  moving  was  no  "picnic"  and 
that  the  job  before  the  people  was  real 
work.  The  Grant  County  Rank  was  the 
next  building  moved.  The  vault  of  this 
buikling  had  to  be  torn  out  and  while 
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ii»  transit  and  undergoing  repairs  the 
tanking  business  was  done  in  a  little 
J.uilding  ten  by  fourteen.  The  floor  of 
this  building  was  not  strong  enough 
to  support  the  bank  safe  and  it  was 
It  ft  outside  and  for  several  weeks  re- 
mained sitting  in  the  street  the  cause 
oi  much  comment.  Many  were  the 
jokes  about  the  open  air  bank  and  the 
honesty  of  the  good  people  of  Grant 
County. 

Tlie  stores  kept  up  their  trade  while 
being  moved,  for  the  country  people 
oamc  to  town  to  see  the  moving  and 
how  everything  was  progressing  and  to 
talk  it  over  with  one  another.  Several 
times  came  rumors  that  the  bond  hold- 
ers had  gotten  wind  of  the  affair  and 
wore  going  ''to  do  something.''  Once 
came  threats  of  an  injunction.  "With 
the  stores  torn  up,  the  hotel  in  sections, 
the  outfit  working  on  it  was  ready  to 
"'throw  up"  their  job,  and  the  weather 
cold  and  threatening  it  w^as  the  dark 
hour  of  the  period.  It  spurred  the 
workers  to  redouble  their  efforts  and 
extra  teams  and  men  were  put  to  work. 
An  onlooker  viewing  the  affair  would 
}iave  seen  houses  slowly  moving  over 
the  improvised  roadways,  picked  out  to 
Jivoid  rough  places  and  clumps  of 
yuccas;  many  wagons  piled  high  with 
household  goods  following  the  main 
thoroughfare;  buggies  and  carriages 
«nd  automobiles  frequently  loaded  with 
books,  papers  and  ''house  plants." 

Xothitig  came  of  the  threats  of  the 
bondholders.  The  weather  moderated 
again  and  the  work  went  busily  on.  On 
tho  hill  the  newly  placed  buildings  were 
rapidly  making  the  new  town.  When 
tlio  last  section  of  the  big  hotel  left  the 
*>M  foundation  where  it  had  stood  for 
<»v<T  twenty  years  it  began  to  look  in- 
<l"ed  bare  and  desolate  in  the  old  town 
and  the  great  square  structure  added 
tho  needed  touch  of  "bigness"  to  the 
rjf'w  fit y.  Only  the  oldest  settlers  could 
r<mrmber  Ulysses  without  the  old 
hotrl. 

^<^\  a  family  was  left  in  the  town. 
.  avo  for  a  few  old  outbuildings  every- 
tluii.^r  was  moved  away;  homes,  busi- 


ness houses  and  belongings.  Once  a 
cyclone  struck  Ulysses  and  for  many 
days  she  wore  a  battered  up  air,  but 
it  was  nothing  to  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  town  when  the  moving  was 
well  under  way.  One  who  passed 
through  the  county  seat  struggle  and 
remembered  the  rival  towns  in  their 
noisy  glory  would  now  see  the  sites  of 
both  rival  cities  shorn  of  everything 
that  once  added  to  their  pride  and  im- 
portance. The  new  tow^n  is  almost  an 
equal  distance  between  the  old  rival 
town  Cincinnati  and  the  dead  Ulysses ; 
it  has  a  good  location,  a  town  company 
that  is  working  for  a  good  town  that 
shall  be  free  from  debt ;  and  energetic 
citizens  that  have  the  welfare  of  their 
town  at  heart.  They  feel  that  in  the 
new  location  they  can  improve  their 
town  without  the  heavy  burden  of  an 
unjust  tax  being  levied  against  it  to 
pay  judgments  rendered  for  vast  debts 
piled  up  in  the  days  when  men  were 
"speculation  mad."  The  last  levy  for 
judgments  haunts  them  yet — twenty- 
two  mills. 

While  the  New  Ulysses  is  fast  grow- 
ing to  be  a  good  business  center  the 
old  town  is  fast  assuming  the  appear- 
ance of  its  former  days  when  the  eager 
settler  found  it  a  level  stretch  of  prairie 
thickly  sown  with  the  yucca.  Forlorn 
and  deserted,  shorn  of  everything  but 
the  desolate  twins  of  her  early  glory, 
the  court  house  and  school  house,  the 
old  town  sinks  into  nothingness.  Heaps 
of  rubbish  mark  the  site  of  former 
habitations,  and  her  roads  and  streets 
are  fast  drifting  level  with  sand.  Its 
ruin  is  the  fruits  of  the  mistakes  made 
twenty  years  ago  by  the  early  boomers. 
The  old  school  house  is  condemned  and 
not  worth  the  moving,  the  court  house 
should  be  moved  to  the  new  town  and 
that  place  be  made  the  county  seat.  In 
the  meantime  the  county  business  is 
transacted  in  the  old  town  and  the  of- 
ficials look  out  over  the  ruins  of  the 
town  "that  was."  Until  the  county  seat 
is  moved  the  county  has  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  having  a  county  seat  with- 
out buildings  and  without  inhabitants. 
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BY  JOHN  L.  POWELL 


KANSAS,  and  the  states  lying  west 
and  south,  tributary  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  have  always  been 
handicapped  in  their  efforts  for  de- 
velopment and  advancement  by  high 
transportation  rates,  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  the  rates  enjoyed  by 
states  lying  to  the  eastward. 

From  the  early  development  of  our 
country  until  the  present  time,  trans- 
portation service  has  been  dominated 
by  the  railway  lines  emanating  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  so  that  the  orig- 
inal basis  for  the  building  of  rates  has 
been  from  the  east  to  the  west.  As  the 
country  developed  to  the  westward,  the 
original  rates  were  extended,  new  bas- 
ing points  being  established  as  circum- 
stances demanded.  Thus  we  came  to 
have  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  river 
basing  points  that  have  enjoyed  exceed- 
ingly low  rates  and  that  were  the  out- 
come of  the  demands  made  by  the  im- 
portant cities  in  these  territories. 

Points  farther  west  and  south  that 
were  not  able  to  organize  sufficient 
strength  to  combat  this  fictitious  man- 
ner of  arbitrarily  adjusting  rates,  have 
been  compelled  to  accept  high  and  un- 
reasonably discriminatory  rates;  all 
rates  into  Kansas  and  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri river  being  based  on  the  through 
rate  up  to  that  point  plus  a  high  local 
rate  to  destination.  This  local  rate,  for 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  into 
Kansas  being  about  o^:-third  of  the 
rate  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the 
Missouri  river,  a  distance  about  seven 
times  as  great. 

That  Kansas  and  this  southwestern 
country  have  prospered  up  to  this  time 
is  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  country  have  been 
going  through  the  period  of  first  de- 
velopment, which  has  afforded  the 
usual  favorable  opportunity  for  ma- 
terial development  to  all  new  coun- 
tries. 

As  the  time  is  approaching,  however, 
when  these  resources  will   attain  the 


maximum  development,  that  will  neces- 
sitate doing  business  on  a  more  narrow 
margin  of  profit,  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  to  the  careful  ob- 
server that,  the  farmer  who  sells  the 
product  of  his  farm,  the  merchant  who 
sells  at  retail,  and  the  manufacturer 
and  jobber  who  distribute  their  mer- 
chandise over  this  section,  must  obtain 
a  more  favorable  rate  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  things  they  have  to  sell 
and  buy,  if  they  are  to  successfully 
compete  with  the  people  who  are  en- 
joying more  favorable  rates  in  states  to 
the  eastward. 

This  relief  cannot  primarily  be  ob- 
tained from  transportation  lines  origi- 
nating at  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  for  the 
reason,  as  stated,  that  the  making  of 
rates  from  the  east  into  Kansas  and  the 
southwest  is  controlled  by  the  large 
cities  lying  along  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  rivers. 

We  must  first  seek  the  avenue  that 
nature  has  provided  for  the  people  of 
this  southwestern  country,  which,  if 
utilized,  can  bring  the  more  adequate 
and  satisfying  relief:  this  is  the  outlet 
offered  by  the  Gulf  of  l\rexico.  lying  to 
the  south. 

Heretofore,  transportation  lines 
emanating  from  the  east,  have  had  suf- 
ficient power  to  control  rates  via  gulf 
points  to  the  interior,  throughout  the 
southwest,  so  as  to  maintain  these  rates 
at  a  parity  with  all  rail  or  water  and 
rail  rates  across  country  from  the  At- 
lantic seaboard. 

They  have  ignored  the  jiistiee  and 
logic  of  building  rates  via  gulf  points, 
on  an  equitable  basis,  for  reasons  pure- 
ly beneficial  to  themselves:  although  it 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  it  costs  no 
more  to  carry  freight  from  New  York 
via  water  to  gulf  points,  and  inland  by 
rail  as  far  north  as  central  Kansas,  than 
it  costs  by  all  rail  from  Xew  York  to 
Mivssouri  river  ]>oints:  and  yet.  the  ^^is- 
souri  river  poi?its  enjoy  much  the  lower 
rate.    The  same  discrimituition  api'ilios 
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ti»  tlio  shipment  of  grain  and  other  com- 
iiii»(lities  out  of  this  country. 

Thi'  ])rineiple  of  the  relative  cost  of 
transportation,  as  stated,  as  Aveli  as  the 
riL'ht  of  the  southwest  to  rely  on  the 
^'nir  outlet  for  relief,  has  been  fully 
rn'oirnized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
( 'onmiission.  In  the  case  of  the  John- 
Larimer  Dry  Goods  Company, 
oT  Wichita,  against  certain  railway 
lini's,  the  commission  handed  down  a 
ilifision  in  April,  1908,  in  which  they 
ii.ade  the  following  statement:  "The 
roni|)lainants  contend  that  the  rate  via 
the  gulf  to  AYichita  ought  not  to  exceed 
that  to  Kansas  City  from  the  east,  nor 
is  lliis  proposition  so  absurd  as  the  de- 
f»  ridants  would  make  it  appear.  It  is 
truo  that  the  distance  from  New  York 
to  Wichita  via  Galveston  is  3.000  miles, 
twice  as  great  as  that  to  Kansas  City, 
1  uf  it  must  be  remembered  that  of  this 
:\Am  miles,  2,300  is  by  water,  and  that 
transportation  by  water  over  long  dis- 
tances is  not  so  expensive  as  by  rail. 
If.  tlierefore,  the  rate  were  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  expense  of  the  service,  it 
is  probable  that  "Wichita  would,  today 
enjoy  as  low  a  rate  as  the  Missouri 
Hivor."  And  if  this  is  true  of  Wichita, 
it  is  equally  true  of  other  points  in 
Kansas  and  of  all  of  the  states  farther 
NNfst  and  south  near  the  gulf. 

And  yet,  even  after  the  logic  of  our 
•••'Utention  is  so  well  recognized,  there 
are  powerful  interests  that  will  fight 
t'»  f»revent  any  readjustment  of  rates 
that  would  bring  us  the  benefits  de- 
*->re(l.  Shippers  in  the  larger  cities 
rilon»jr  the  favored  basing  lines  at  the 
>Ji<sissippi  and  Missouri  Rivers  will 
-X'-rt  every  effort  to  prevent  any 
;^>ian«je  in  the  present  basis  of  rates. 
Ih.'so  cities  have  grown  rapidly  in 
^^•••dth.  and  population,  by  virtue  of  the 
I't'-t  that  they  have  enjoyed  undeserved- 
ly favorable  rates,  which  have  enabled 
'h-iii  hirgely  to  control  and  dominate 
;h'«  husuiess  of  the  southwest  in  all 
Tliese  favorable  rates  have  en- 
ahh.(|  these  eities  to  drive  out  competi- 
^■•'Mi  to  a  large  extent  at  points  to  the 
^'"->t  and  southwest,  less  favored.  It 
^  cost  the  farmer,  the  live  stock 
•^•'■''*'»*.  the  grain  and  flour  men,  the 


merchant,  the  jobber  and  manufac- 
turer, throughout  Kansas  and  the 
southwest,  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  legitimate  profits,  for  the  reason 
that  they  have  been  denied  the 
favorable  rates  that  they  are  justly  en- 
titled to,  by  virtue  of  their  location 
near  the  gulf. 

Adequate  relief  from  these  adverse 
conditions  may  -be  obtained  if  the 
shippers  of  Kansas  and  the  southwest 
can  effectively  organize,  and  present 
sufficient  strength,  to  combat  the 
powerful  cities  and  communities  to  the 
east  that  desire  to  prevent  any  read- 
justment of  the  rate  situation  . 

If  the  coastwise  traffic,  operating 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  ports  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  can  be  placed  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  as  are  the  railway 
lines  throughout  the  country,  the  com- 
mission would  be  in  a  position  to  con- 
trol through  rates  via  water  and  rail; 
and  under  such  conditions,  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  would  feel  inclined 
to  grant  to  Kansas,  and  the  other  states 
south  and  west,  near  the  Gulf  of  ^Mex- 
ico.  a  readjustment  of  rates  that  would 
adequately  afford  the  relief  that  they 
have  long  desired. 

These  results  cannot  be  obtained, 
however,  unless  practical  cooperation 
of  all  southwestern  shipping  interests 
can  be  secured.  Realizing  this  neces- 
sity, a  movement  has  recently  been 
inaugurated,  by  some  of  the  principal 
shipping  centers  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas  and  Colorado,  to  obtain  a  suf- 
ficiently powerful  oraanization  for  this 
purpose.  This  has  resulted  in  an  amal- 
gamation of  shipping  interests  in  these 
states  into  an  organization  known  as 
the  Southwestern  Shippers  Traffic  As- 
sociation. 

This  association  was  organized  in  Ok- 
lahoma City,  April  5,  1901),  and  the 
followinir  declaration  of  principles  an- 
nounced : 

Whereas,  The  freiglit  rate  situation  of  the 
west  and  southwest  was  originally  built  up 
when  the  trend  of  trnt'tie  was  practirally  via 
all  rail  through  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
River  gateways,  and  that,  as  a  natural  re- 
sult of  this  condition,  the  rates  to  and  from 
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Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, Texas  and  Oklahoma,  are  on  a  very 
high  plane;  and, 

Whereas,  The  settlement  of  this  vast  ter- 
ritory and  its  consequent  growth  and  de- 
velopment have  created  entirely  new  condi- 
tions, necessitating  new  facilities  for  the 
movement  of  traffic  in  and  out  of  this  sec- 
tion; and. 

Whereas,  The  United  States  government  has 
recognized  this  new  condition  by  the  estab- 
lishment and  improvement  of  great  ports  on 
the  Gulf  of  ]Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing the  people  of  this  section  a  logical  and 
economical  avenue  for  the  movement  of 
their  traffic;  and, 

Whereas,  The  great  benefits  that  should  be 
derived  from  the  improvement  of  these  ports 
have  been  to  a  large  extent  nullified  by  the 
persistent  refusal  of  the  all  rail  carriers  to 
make  reasonable  rates  to  and  from  these 
new  ports,  and  by  their  ability,  through 
ownership  and  other  means,  to  control  the 
charge  for  water  transportation  beyond  these 
ports;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  representatives  of  the 
shippers  of  the  Southwest,  now  assembled, 
That  this  organization  is  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  first  uniting  all  of  the  shipping 
interests  of  the  West  and  Southwest  in  a 
movement  to  secure  reasonable  freight  rates 
to  and  from  gulf  ports.  And.  second,  to 
bring  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  coastwise  traffic 
of  our  domestic  lines,  so  as  to  prevent  com- 
binations, which  will  hinder  the  free  move- 
ment of  traffic,  through  natural  channels. 
Third,  to  secure  reasonable  through  rates, 
based  upon  fair  rates  to  and  from  gulf 
ports. 

The  followinsr  officers  were  selected 
at  that  time:  John  L.  Powell.  Wichita, 
Kansas,  president;  J.  IT.  Joimston,  f^en- 
eral  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Traffic 
Association,  Oklahoma  City,  vice  presi- 
dent; II.  IT.  Haines,  secretary  of  the 
Galveston  Chamlier  of  Oommerce,  of 
Galveston,  secretary  and  treasnrer. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  follow- 
incr  directors  were  named:  R.  O.  ^Ic- 
Cormick.  secretary  of  the  Frei^^dit  Bu- 
reau of  Fort  Worth :  I..  F.  ^Moore.  com- 
missioner of  the  Wichita  Traffic  Bu- 
reau ;  J.  Georpfe,  chairman  of  the 
Hutchinson  Shinpers  Association:  A.  J. 
Ziiit,  traffic  manaeer.  Cohn-ado  Maiui- 
fncturers  Association,  Dcjiver;  O.Owen, 
secret.Mry  Port  Arthur  l^oard  of  Trade, 
VovV  Arthur,  Texas;  F.  T.  Tucker, 
secretary  Connnercial  Chd).  Tulsa,  Ok- 
lahoma; U.  1).   Sani^ster,   secretary  of 


the  ^Iusko2:ee  Traffic  Bureau,  Mus- 
kogee, Oklahoma ;  R.  F.  Bell,  secretary 
of  the  Merchants  Association,  Weather- 
ford,  Texas;  C.  B.  Bee,  counsel  for  the 
Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  of 
Oklahoma,  Guthrie,  Oklahoma ;  G.  W. 
Kanavel,  representing  the  Kansas 
Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners ;  P. 
A.  Gray,  manager  Pueblo  Traffic  As- 
sociation, Pueblo,  Colorado:  H.  S.  En- 
gle,  Commercial  Club,  El  Reno.  Okla- 
homa :  Lon  D.  Marrs,  Commercial  Club, 
Amarillo,  Texas;  H.  G.  Spaulding, 
Commercial  Club,  Ardmore,  Oldahoma : 
E.  Williams,  Shippers  Bureau,  Mc- 
Alester,  Oklahoma;  J.  J.  Cunningham. 
Enid  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Enid, 
Oklahoma;  C.  C.  Oden,  Business 
League,  Houston,  Texas;  A.  H.  Halff, 
Business  Men's  Club,  San  Antonio. 
Texas ;  A.  W.  Reeves,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, El  Paso,  Texas;  O.  H.  Bevis. 
Commercial  Club.  Winfield.  Kansas ; 
A.  S.  Nuckolls,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma:  T.  W.  Larkin. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Beaumont, 
Texas. 

The  smaller  cities  throughout 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mex- 
ico and  Texas,  are  rapidly  naming 
representatives  as  associate  members 
of  this  organization,  and  it  is  expected 
that,  at  least  1000  towns  throughout 
the  soutlnvest  will  be  behind  this  move- 
ment by  September  first,  1909. 

Under  fair  and  equitable  rates,  cities 
can  be  built  up  all  over  Kansas  and  the 
southwest  that  can  afford  as  good  mar- 
kets as  now  exist  in  eastern  cities,  and 
that  will  save  to  producers  on  our 
farms,  and  to  the  business  men  in  our 
cities  much  in  freight  clmrges.  both  on 
wliat  they  sell  and  what  they  buy: 
markets  that  will  bring  greater  values 
to  our  southwestern  lands,  by  reason  of 
the  close  proximity  of  a  large  popula- 
tion of  consumers  in  these  cities,  the 
most  valuable  asset  to  a  farmer,  who 
has  something  to  sell,  that  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  Southwestern  Sliippers  Traffic 
Assoei;iti(ui  proposes  to  make  a  de- 
termined effort  to  obtain  tliese  fair 
ami  etjui table  rates  for  the  people  of 
the  s(nit Invest.    It  is  the  most  power- 
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ful  and  comprehensive  organization 
that  has  ever  undertaken  the  solution 
of  the  freight  rate  problem  for  this 
section,  and,  if  the  people  throughout 
the  states  interested,  will  loyally  sup- 
port  the    association   in    its  efforts, 


they  can',  in  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  time^  obtain  the  favorable 
rates  that  they  have  a  right  to  enjoy, 
and  which  will  insure  the  more  rapid 
development  and  prosperity  of  Kansas 
and  the  southwest. 


BY  LAURA 


I HAD  the  best  claim  in  the  county, 
and  one  of  the  best  in  the  fair 
state  of  Kansas.  As  the  land  was 
getting  pretty  well  picked  over,  I  wor- 
ried during  my  long  absence,  fearing 
claim  jumpers.  I  had  a  good  little  sod 
home,  built  by  myself,  with  chunks  of 
buffalo  sod  cut  out  in  squares,  and 
hauled  in  a  sled  to  the  spot  selected  for 
the  house.  I  "lived  next  the  ground" 
in  those  days,  my  floor  was  the  bare 
earth  hammered  down  until  it  was  hard 
as  bone.  The  roof  was  made  of  fodder 
from  a  drouth  scorched  crop  of  corn, 
tied  on  with  rope  and  wire,  but  it  was 
"home,  sweet  home"  to  me.  When  it 
was  finished  I  would  stand  and  look 
with  pride  upon  my  handiwork;  with 
appreciation  of  its  picturesque  beauty. 
The  rough  dark  sod  walls,  the  corn- 
stalk roof,  burnt  to  a  deep  yellow  by 
the  drouth;  the  limitless  plain  of  golden 
brown  grass,  and  the  deep  blue  sky, 
all  presented  a  glorious  picture  that  I 
J^hall  never  forget.  I  never  dreamed 
then  of  the  mansion  I  would  build  upon 
this  same  spot  some  day,  but  I  don't 
f«'el  any  prouder  of  this  comfortable 
inodern  residence  now.  than  I  did  of 
"my  little  sod  house  upon  the  plain." 

I  had  filed  on  my  claim  early  in  the 
^pi'ing,  and  went  to  work  breaking  sod 
for  a  crop  of  corn,  camping  in  my 
^•overed  wagon.  The  drouth  came  and 
I»arohed  my  corn  when  it  was  'Mn  the 
'iub])in"  but  I  decided  I  would  not  be  a 
Mnitter,  but  would  try  wheat  next  year. 
^i»e  drouth  did  not  come  on  until  after 


A  RITTER 

the  w^heat  would  be  harvested.  I  built 
my  house  and  made  some  other  im- 
provements, then  my  funds  ran  short. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  leave  my 
claim  for  a  while  and  go  back  to  the 
older  settlements  where  I  could  hire 
out  on  a  farm.  I  tied  my  door  latch 
with  a  string  to  keep  the  coyotes  from 
working  it  open,  and,  after  hiding 
away  some  bacon  and  meat  that  I  had 
left,* I  hitched  ''Bill"  and  'Thief,"  my 
companions  in  exile,  to  the  old  covered 
wagon  and  drove  away  from  my  new 
home,  not  without  misgivings. 

I  was  gone  nearly  three  months  and 
then  returned.  When  about  five  miles 
from  home  on  my  return  trip,  I  met  a 
neighbor  and  his  first  words  were : 
"Hello,  partner!  It's  sure  time  you're 
getting  back.  I  came  by  your  place 
just  now  and  I  noticed  that  it  was  in- 
habited. Claim  jumpers,  I  guess ;  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  that  goincr  on 
over  the  country  this  fall."  As  he 
drove  on  he  called  back,  over  his 
shoulder:  "Hope  you'll  not  get  into 
trouble,  you  can  depend  on  us  boys 
standing  by  yon.  thon^ih."  The  claim 
jumper  was  jnst  what  T  had  been  fear- 
ing. T  had  known  of  homesteaders 
losing  out  that  way.  Possession  was 
snre  enough  T»ine-tcnths  of  the  law  in 
those  dnys.  I  drove  fast  with  the 
grim  (letei'minntion  of  fightinc:  for  my 
riuhts.  When  I  came  in  siirht  of  my 
place  I  saw  nn  old  rickety  covered 
wagon  stnndin'jT  by  the  door,  and  two 
bronclios  hobblod  out  on  the  grass.  T 
stopped  and  hauhvl    out     my  gnn  to 
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make  sure  that  it  was  in  good  working 
order.  Then  I  drove  on,  alert  and 
ready  for  a  hot  reception.  I  stopped  a 
little  way  off,  and  getting  out  of  the 
wagon,  walked  up  to  the  house  on  its 
blind  side."  As  I  circled  round  the 
house  to  the  door  I  heard  children's 
voices,  I  stepped  in  front  of  the  door, 
gun  in  hand,  and  looked  in.  A  thin, 
sad  looking,  hollow  eyed  man  stood 
over  my  little  stove  stirring  corn  meal 
mush  in  a  kettle.  Four  tow  headed, 
sunburned  children  clambered  around 
him  in  a  half  famished  fashion,  evi- 
dently so  hungry  that  they  did  not 
want  to  wait  until  the  mush  was  cook- 
ed. I  had  him  covered  with  my  gun, 
but  my  heart  was  so  touched  by  the 
action  of  the  children,  that  I  stood 
motionless  and  watched  them.  Stories 
that  I  had  heard  about  the  destitute 
condition  of  some  of  the  settlers  came 
flashing  into  my  mind.  The  man  turn- 
ed and  seeing  me  looked  startled. 
When  I  saw  he  was  not  going  to  show 
fight,  I  lowered  my  gun  and  walked 
in  and  said:  ''Hello,  stranger,  con- 
testing this  claim?"  The  hungry  chil- 
dren had  let  loose  of  him  and  stood 
staring  at  me  with  big  round  eyes.  He 
stretched  one  arm  over  them  and 
said:  ''No,  my  children  are  starving." 
The  sad  dignity  of  that  gesture,  and 
the  hopeless  despairing  tone  of  voice 
brought  a  lump  to  my  throat  and  I 
could  not  speak  for  a  moment.  Then 
I  said:  "I'll  bring  in  some  grub  from 
my  wagon."  I  went  back  to  the 
wagon  and  drove  up  to  the  house,  and 
hurried  in  with  my  arms  full  of  pro- 
visions that  I  had  brought  with  me.  I 
set  the  table  with    what   dishes  and 


pans  I  had  and  we  fed  the  children. 
When  their  wants  were  satisfied  we  ate 
our  supper,  and  when  the  tired  little 
ones  had  fallen  asleep  we  went  out  and 
sat  on  the  doorstep  and  he  told  me  his 
story.  He  had  taken  up  a  claim  three 
years  before,  and  brought  his  family 
out,  depending  on  his  crops  for  sup- 
port, but  he  had  nothing  but  bad  luck, 
short  crops  and  sickness  in  his  family. 
That  year  his  crop  had  been  a  total 
failure,  burnt  up  by  the  hot  winds. 
Then  his  wdfe  took  sick,  and  died  from 
lack  of  medical  attention  and  Avant  of 
proper  nourishment.  He  decided  to 
take  his  children  to  his  mother  in  ]\Iis- 
souri,  and  they  were  about  out  of  ra- 
tions when  they  started  out,  but  he 
depended  on  being  able  to  reach  some 
place  w^here  he  could  get  help  before 
starvation  overtook  them.  He  drove 
his  horses  too  hard  and  one  of  them 
got  sick,  and  they  were  out  on  the 
plain  two  days  w^ithout  food.  "When 
they  reached  my  claim  he  supposed  it 
had  been  abandoned,  and  felt  free  to 
help  himself.  When  he  had  finished 
his  story  he  sat  very  quiet,  with  his 
hands  clasped  around  his  knees.  The 
lonesome  bark  of  a  coyote  rang  out  in 
the  distance.  The  moon  was  just  dip- 
ping the  horizon,  that  horizon  line  that 
is  a  circle  out  here ;  and  a  very  small 
circle  it  seemed  in  the  fading  light.  I 
leaned  my  head  back  against  the  door 
frame,  and  as  the  warm  fall  wind 
fanned  my  brow,  I  thought  of  the  girl 
I  was  working  to  build  a  home  for.  and 
I  decided  that  I  would  not  take  her 
from  the  shelter  of  her  father's  hoiiso. 
until  I  was  well  enough  off  to  be  secure 
from  the  danger  of  a  similar  fate. 


BY  CORNELIUS  M.  ENNS 


rlIAl*Ti:R    X.— NEAYSPAPER  LIZ- 
ZIE. 

IT  SHOULD  have  been  remarked  be- 
fore that  in  the  village  Friedensfeld 
it  was  not  customary  to  knock  at 
the  door.  If  you  or  anybody  came  to  a 
door  and  by  rising-  the  latch  or  pressing 
tlie  knob  could  open  it,  you  were  wel- 
roine  to  enter.  If  you  could  not  open 
it,  the  door  Avas  evidently  barred  or 
l«)cked,  and  you  were  not  expected  to 
*'ntcr. 

Early  the  next  day  the  front  door 
opened,  and  Friesen  in  the  large  room 
was  still  wondering  who  could  call  so 
rjirly,  when  the  inner  door  cautiously 
opened,  and  a  thin,  pointed  nose  ap- 
peared from  behind  the  door.  As  the 
mayor  looked  unusually  somber  and 
Mack-browed  this  morning,  the  nose 
withdrew,  as  if  frightened,  but  reap- 
peared in  a  moment,  followed  by  a  lit- 
tle wrinkled  woman  in  a  large  shawl. 

**Good  morning,  mayor.  Good  morn- 
inir,  Anna,"  she  shrieked  while  she 
slipped  out  of  her  shawl  into  a  chair, 
and  taking  a  half  finished  stocking  out 
of  her  work  basket  began  to  knit 
furiously,  talking  all  the  while.  "Do 
you  know  it  is  pretty  cold  this  morn- 
ing. I  liave  to  wrap  up  very  well  now- 
a<lays  to  protect  my  old  bones.  Do  you 
know,  when  a  person  gets  old,  it  is  so 
hard  to  keep  warm,  there  are  so  many 
ailments.  Oh,  it  is  frightful!"  She 
«'U>|)lied  her  blue,  yellow  edged  apron  to 
her  eyes,  without,  howev-er,  stopping 
li'-r  talk.  ''When  one  has  so  much  to 
run  around  as  I  do,  one  has  to  be  very 
•••■trcful.  Do  you  know.  I  used  to  be 
yciiinff  ?" 

"Indeed?"  Friesen  manaced  to  inter- 
polate. 

''^^hy,  of  course,  mnvor,  I  was  vounir 
=«"d  pretty.  The  young  men  all  said  I 
^^-■js  a  iiiee  girl  ami  came  to  see  me." 

"Did  they  find  you  at  honu^?"  Frie- 
put  in. 

'Gracious,  mayor,  can't  a  person  say 


a  word  in  peace.  Do  you  know,  in 
those  days  I  did  not  have  to  go  out  so 
much.  I  just  staid  at  home  and  receiv- 
ed the  attentions  of  young  men  and 
their  fathers.  Do  you  know  I  had 
suitors,  any  number  of  them."  She 
triumphantly  smacked  her  lips. 

"How  many  of  them?"  Friesen  ven- 
tured. 

"My  gracious,  mayor,  can't  a  woman 
say  a  word?  How  many  of  them?  One 
at  a  time,  one  at  a  time,  and  a  great 
many,  one  after  another,  I  assure  you. 
But  I  was  such  a  haughty,  wanton 
thing,  and  do  you  know,  I  did  not  ac- 
cept any  of  them,  always  looking  for 
something  higher  and  better.  !My  dear 
father  begged  me  not  always  to  refuse, 
telling  me  that  some  day  I  might  bit- 
terly regret  it.  How  truly  he  has 
spoken!  Here  I  am,  alone,  alone!" 
Lizzie  hid  her  face  in  her  blue,  yellow 
edged  apron  and  ceased  to  talk  for  the 
first  time. 

"Don't  cry,  Lizzie,"  growled  the 
mayor,  "some  time  a  pleasant  old 
widower,  like  mvself,  mav  stumble  on 
you." 

The  blue  apron  fell,  and  as  sweet  a 
smile  appeared  as  ever  comes  from  a 
wrinkled  old  maid  and  a  few  monu- 
mental nags  called  front  teeth. 

As  Lizzie  had  finished  her  fiction 
column,  she  now  prepared  her  news 
column.  Fixing  her  little  gray  eyes  on 
Anna,  she  burst  out  laughing. 

"What  is  it?"  Anna  asked,  much 
bothered. 

"Ah,  don't  you  think  I  saw  Wil- 
lems's  Peter  and  his  gray  stallion 
sweeping  down  the  street.   Ila !  ha!" 

"Lizzie,"  said  the  mayor,  severely, 
"what  is  there  so  funny  about  Peter's 
ride  oti  the  street  ?" 

"Why,  mayor,  don't  iret  warm. 
Don't  you  kiiow  tlhu-e-  was  a  basket 
dangling  fi'oni  thc^  horse's  tail?" 

"A  basket  !"  exclaimed  Friesen  and 
Anna,  looking  at  eaeli  other  with 
amazement. 
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**Why,  yes,  a  basket,"  said  Lizzie, 
who  began  to  feel  uncomfortable.  ''I 
am  on  my  way  to  Willems's,  and  pass- 
ing here  I  thought  I  would  drop  in  just 
a  moment.  I  must  now  go  to  Willems's. 
She  will  be  terribly  disappointed,  Mrs. 
Willems  will  be.  Do  you  know,  she  had 
everything  ready  for  her  boy's  mar- 
riage. Thirty  nice  linen  shirts  all 
made.  But  now  I  must  be  going,  in- 
deed I  must,"  she  screamed,  frightened 
by  Pi-iesen's  gloomy  expression. 

**Keep  your  seat,"  ordered  the 
mayor,  and  Lizzie  did  not  dare  disobey. 

*^Have  you  talked  to  other  people 
about  this  matter?"  he  asked. 

About  Avhat?  About  the  basket? 
No,  I  have  not  had  time  yet,"  replied 
the  frightened  woman. 

Lizzie,"  continued  Friesen,  resign- 
ing himself  to  be  pleasant  with  her. 
expect  to  have  a  great  many  pigs  this 
spring.    You  alwavs  admired  mv  pigs 
so." 

** Indeed  I  did,"  she  cried  very  much 
pleased  with  so  agreeable  a  change  of 
subjects. 

*'Now  look  here,  Lizzie.  If  you  will 
hold  your  tongue  and  not  mention  that 
affair  you  shall  have  the  nicest  pig  of 
the  lot,  that  is,  two  months  from  now, 
and  provided  you  have  remained  quiet. 
Consider  the  nicest  pie,  I  may  have." 

**You  would  indeed  give  me  a  nice 
pig!"  Lizzie  cried  with  enthusiasm. 

**I  promise  you,"  replied  Friesen. 

*'0h,  you  are  the  best,  dearest  man  in 
the  world!" 

*'And  you  will  not  talk?" 

*^Not  a  word,  mayor,  not  a  word." 

**Not.a  word,"  repeated  the  mayor 
sternly,  risinfr  from  his  seat,  and  as  his 
expressions  became  so  very  gloomy 
again,  she  slipped  into  her  shawl,  and 
back  to  the  door.  "Don't  fear,  mayor. 
I  will  keep  my  promise.  Good-bye." 
"With  these  words  she  backed  through 
the  door,  her  thin,  pointer  nose  follow- 
ing her. 

Straightway  she  passed  into  the  yard, 
where  she  stopped  a  moment  to  take  a 
long  breath  and  to  think.  ''There  is 
no  use  going  to  Willems's  and  the  other 
places  now  if  I  cannot  talk  about 
Peter's  suit.    It  is  too  bad,  too  bad," 


she  said  regrettingly,  finding  all  her 
plans  for  the  day  broken  up.  The 
vision  of  a  sweet  grunting  pig,  how- 
ever, rose  before  her  and  comforted 
her,  and  Avith  her  gladdest  smile  she 
started  home.  By  noon  she  had  com- 
pleted a  new  program  of  visits  and 
topics  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  topic 
of  Peter's  suit  being  omitted  in  this 
late  issue  of  her  ''newspaper."  The 
censors  would  hardly  have  permitted  a 
local  newspaper.  So  Lizzie  had  given 
herself  up  to  the  gratuitous  collection 
and  distribution  of  local  news. 

When  Friesen  subsidized  the  press 
he  had  relied  on  the  good  sense  of  the 
Willems  to  keep  rumors  down.  In  this 
he  was  entirely  mistaken,  as  the  Wil- 
lems had  already  cast  themselves  on 
their  country  for  their  grievances. 

Pauls  in  the  afternoon  of  Peter's  suit 
took  comfort  in  reclining  his  round 
person  on  the  resting  bench  of  his  large 
room,  and  in  watching  the  liberal 
smoke  circles  rising  from  his  pipe. 
Now  and  then  he  raised  himself  with  a 
groan  to  look  out  of  the  windows ;  for 
there  was  unusual  stir  and  activitv  at 
Willems 's.  He  had  heard  the  hoofs  of 
a  fast  running  horse.  He  had  distin- 
guished Peter's  loud  voice,  also  some 
fiery  speeches  of  Mrs.  Willems,  punc- 
tuated by  the  "yes,  yes,"  of  the  old 
man. 

"I  wonder, "  murmured  Pauls,  "what 
those  people  do  there.  I  hope  they  do 
not  receive  a  refusal  with  demonstra- 
tions like  that."  He  was  about  to  get 
up  to  step  over,  but  sank  back  with  a 
groan.  "Oh.  well,  I  suppose,  Willems 
will  soon  be  here  to  tell  the  news." 

In  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  The 
door  opened,  and  in  stalked  lean  Wil- 
lems, and  walking  up  and  do^Aii  tlie 
room  in  great  agitation,  he  panted. 
"Pauls — yes  Pauls,  refused — yes  re- 
fused, more  than  that,  insulted — yes. 
insulted." 

Pauls,  with  a  master  effort  and  a 
heavy  groan  now  raised  himself  into 
the  erect  posture  and  fixed  his  keen 
eyes  on  the  raving  neighbor.  "Wliat 
is  the  matter  with  you.  Willems?  Thoy 
have  not  touched    your    purse,  have 
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they?  There,  sit  down  and  give  me  an 
account." 

AVillems  became  cooler  and  related : 
**"\Vell,  Pauls,  here  Peter  comes  home 
on  his  stallion — yes,  the  stallion  run- 
ninir  at  full  speed — yes.  and  the  poor 
hoy  jumpino^  down,  roaring — yes.  Why 
my  wife  thinks  he  had  a  hair  breadth's 
escape — yes,  and  when  we  looked  at 
the  frightened  horse,  then  we  saw,  just 
think  of  it — yes,  just  think  of  it, 
Pauls." 

''What?"  said  Pauls,  much  interest- 
ed. 

basket  tied  to  the  tail!"  cried 
Willems  with  returning  passion.  ''Just 
think  of  it,  just  think  of  it!" 

And  Pauls  did  think  of  it,  and  while 
he  thought  of  it,  so  many  of  his  own 
earlier  tricks  and  jokes  came  to  his 
mind  that  he  burst  out  laughing  and 
tlirew  himself  back  on  his  lounge.  "A 
basket  attached,  indeed !  Well  I 
thought  I  knew  a  trick  or  two,  but  this 
is  new  to  me.  Capital!  Wlio  oriErinat- 
ed  it,  Willems?" 

"What!  What!"  wailed  Willems, 
"is  that  the  way  to  talk  to  an  injured 
man  ?  And  you — yes  you,  call  yourself 
my  friend!"  With  these  angTy  words 
Willems  left  the  room,  slamming  the 
door  behind  him. 

Pauls  ceased  laughing.  "He  left 
angry.  Too  bad,  too  bad!  Oh.  well, 
he  will  get  over  it.  Ha.  ha!  Basket 
tied  to  the  suitor's  horse!  Capital!  I 
must  meet  the  perpetrator  of  that  joke, 
I  mu'st.  Surely  the  dignified  mayor 
and  his  dignified  daughter  could  never 
have  risen  to  anythinor  like  that!" 

To  return  to  Friesen.  When  the 
newspaper  had  left,  he  turned  to  his 
daughter  with  the  words.  "I  suppose, 
tin's  is  one  of  Odarka's  jokes." 

"I  am  afraid  so,"  said  Anna,  who 
H-lt  much  vexed. 

Odarka  having  l)een  called  in.  Frie- 
^n  asked  her  gravel  v.  "Why  did  you 
'nidortake  that  joke  with  the  basket?" 
^'iarka  had  intended  to  deny  all  con- 
nection with  the  affair,  but  her  mas- 
t<'r  s  severe  look  and  al)rnpt  question 
•'"Jifused  her.  Her  restless  dark  eyes 
^vandered  from  the  mayor  to  Anna,  and 
f'oni  Anna  to  the  mayor. 


"Did  you  want  to  make  trouble  for 
Anna  and  me?"  Friesen  asked. 

"No,  indeed,  master,  no  indeed.  Be- 
lieve me,  I  meant  no  harm.  Really  I 
did  not!"  protested  the  demonstrative 
girl. 

"Did  you  not  think  it  might  become 
necessary  that  I  discharge  you  to  es- 
cape future  trouble?" 

"Don't,  don't, "the  girl  sobbed  clasp- 
ing his  hands  and  looking  up  to  Anna 
for  help. 

"And  you  want  help  from- her  whom 
you  injured?  Are  you  not  ashamed?" 
was  Friesen 's  severe  reproach.  "Go 
out  of  my  sight,  girl.    Go,  go." 

Odarka  ran  out  of  the  room  into  the 
yard.  Seizing  a  hoe,  she  ran  on  with- 
out ever  looking  back  until  she  got  to 
the  potato  field  in  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  garden,  and  there  set  to  hoeing 
desperately,  as  though  for  dear  life's 
sake,  now  and  then  casting  a  timid 
look  toward  the  house. 

Friesen  said  to  his  daughter,  "I  will 
go  to  the  Willems  and  have  a  talk  with 
them.  It  will  be  best  for  them  and  for 
all  to  suppress  the  disgraceful  affair." 

"Please,  do  not  go  today."  his 
daughter  begged,  "you  are  vexed,  and 
the  Willemses  -will  doubtless  be  in  bad 
humor.  Nothing  good  could  come  of 
it  now.  i\risrht  it  not  be  well  for  us  to 
acquaint  Elder  Lehmann  with  the  facts 
and  ask  him  to  make  an  explanation 
for  us?" 

"Perhaps,"  yielded  the  father,  "I 
will  see  that  proper  explanation  is 
made." 

When  in  the  evening  Anna  stepped 
into  the  back  hall  she  Avas  suddenly 
caught  in  two  warm  round  arms,  many 
kisses  fell  on  her  hands  and  cheeks,  and 
an  excited  voice  cried,  "Please,  don't 
be  angry  with  me.  please  don't!" 

"Odarka,"  said  Anna,  "I  am  not 
angry  with  you;  I  am  only  sorry  you 
should  have  done  such  a  thing." 

"Shall  I  run  and  explain  everything 
to  tlie  Willemses?"  asked  the  penitent 
maid,  anxious  to  conciliate  her  mis- 
tress. 

"Do  not  go  now,  Odarka,''  Anmi  an- 
swered gently,  "but  be  ready  to  do  so 
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when  wc  ask  you,  and  I  think  all  may 
be  well  yet."' 

But  before  nip:ht  old  Johann  Schniek 
sneaked  into  the  mayor's  office,  and 
his  eonnnunications.  made  in  smooth, 
subdued  tone,  convinced  the  mayor 
that  the  village  had  been  well  inform- 
ed. :^[ueh  dissatisfied.  Friesen  long 
walked  up  and  down  his  office,  and 
when  he  had  thought  over  all  the  in- 
cidents of  Peter's  suit  he  lapsed  into 
deep  melancholy  and  decided  to  let 
things  take  their  own  course. 

CHAPTER   XL— ANOIIER  :\IAYOR. 

A  lane  ran  through  the  village 
Friedensfeld  from  north  to  south, 
crossing  the  two  main  streets  and  the 
canal  and  passing  between  hedges  of 
wild  olive  and  rows  of  poplars  and  by 
the  school  house  and  the  village  church. 
Continuing  as  a  road  outside  the  vil- 
lage, it  led  to  the  cemetery  on  the 
north  side,  and  to  the  windmill  on  the 
south  side. 

This  lane  known  as  ;^^iddle  Street, 
was  on  pleasant  Sundays  the  favorite 
resort  of  the  Russian  hired  men  and 
maids.  This  .very  Sunday  afternoon  a 
vivacious  company  of  fifteen  or  more 
little  Russian  girls  enlivened  the  nar- 
row bridge,  which  carried  foot  pas- 
sengers across  the  canal  from  one 
green  bank  to  the  other.  Restless  like 
the  sparrows  on  the  thatch  roof,  they 
are  always  in  motion,  running'  up  and 
running  down,  chattinc:  and  waving 
twigs  of  poplar  to  some  approaching 
Little  Russian  young  men. 

It  is  therefore,  very  difficult  to  count 
the  many  strings  of  glittering  beads 
that  decorate  their  nocks  and  breasts, 
or  to  distinguish  whollier  the  yellow 
crosses  on  their  bosoms  and  their  yel- 
low earrings  are  of  brass  or  of  <rold,  or 
to  examine  the  oxf|uisite  needle  work 
with  wbich  tbeir  own  hands  havo  om- 
])roidi' red  the  slcoves  and  edges  of  their 
snow-wbito  shifts.  althoneh  their 
sleeveless  jackets  an<l  Ihcir  short 
skirts  d(di])eratel v  «'xp(>se  tliose  sbM^'CS 
a?id  edges  to  ])ub]ic  view.  So  nnndi  is 
rertnin :  they  favor  bi-iulit  eoloi-s  in 
tl.eir  jackets,  and  bright  riblxms  at  the 
ends  of  their  two  long  hanging  braids 


of  hair,  and  the  glimmer  above  their 
busy  feet  comes  from  extremely  white 
stockings. 

"Girls,  let  us  go  south  under  the 
poplars,"  cried  one  of  the  Little  Rus- 
sian young  men,  the  wearers  of  wide 
linen  trousers  that  flow  into  liea^w 
tarred  boots.  The  girls  noisily  started 
in  the  indicated  direction,  forming  in 
lines,  three  or  four  abreast,  and  sing- 
ing with  ringing  voices  a  slow  Little 
Russian  song.  ' 

Under  the  poplars  the  ]\Lordvins  had 
settled,  adorning  the  new  green  grass 
with  their  white  and  red  shirts,  worn 
above  their  tight  trousers  and  loosely 
gathered  by  a  string  around  the  Avaist. 
They  were  engaged  in  lively  talk  and 
a  game  of  cards,  and  paid  no  attention 
to  the  passing  singers,  excepting  one 
]Mordvin,  who  could  not  resist  a  temp- 
tation to  hail  them.  "^Ey  pigeons,  mv 
little  sunbeams,"  he  flattered,  "will 
you  not  tarry  a  moment  and  entertain 
the  poor  IMordvins  who  had  to  leave 
their  sweethearts  in  the  far  North.  Ah, 
Odarka,  little  witch,  you  are  nice 
enough  for  any  ]\rordvin.  Come  on, 
my  pigeon,  and  walk  Avith  me." 

A  slender  Little  Russian  with  a  great 
deal  of  partiality  for  Odarka,  asked  the 
Mordvin  not  to  meddle  with  Little 
Russian  affairs. 

"Ah,  you  ^Mazeppa,  keep  still,  or  I 
will  teach  you  a  lesson,"  was  the  angry 
reply. 

To  be  called  iNEazeppa  was  a  great 
insult,  and  so  the  slender  Little  Rus- 
sian, who  loved  peace,  noAv  felt  it  his 
duty  to  mumble  some  defiant  words, 
slowlv  reteating  to  avoid  a  contact. 
But  the  7-)ugilistic  ^Mordvin  moved  upou 
him  quicklv.  compelling  him  to  defend 
himself.  Before  the  wrestling  assumed 
serious  aspects  a  stronir  arm  seized 
each  of  the  combatants  so  suddenlv 
that  they  were  utterly  dismaved  and 
helplessly  beat  the  air  witli  their  bands 
aTul  feet.  From  all  sides,  from  Tiittle 
Russians  as  well  as  ■NFordvins  great 
lauiihter  and  enthusiastic  sbouts  of 
"Bravo.  Gabriel !"  resounded.  ^Yhen 
Gabriel  had  put  the  men  back  on  their 
feet,  the  outra'jfod  ^Mordvin  preparc<l 
to  poiuu^e  on  the    meddler,  defiantly 
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cryinfr,  *'AVho  made  you  mayor  and 
peaccmalvcr?"  But  liis  attention  was 
attracted  by  Odarka's  ringinir  voice. 

''People,"  the  vivacious  girl  moved, 
''let  us  make  Gabriel  the  nuiyor  of  the 
Russians !"  The  suggestion  was  re- 
ceived with  general  enthusiasm,  clap- 
ping hands,  and  cries  of  ''Yes!  yes! 
Bravo,  Gabriel!  Mayor  of  the  Rus- 
sians!" There  was  great  din  and  tu- 
mult, until  Gabriel,  taller  than  all  his 
tribe,  lazily  stepped  forward,  and 
when  all  was  silent,  said  in  his  slow 
way,  "Well,  if  I  am  your  mayor,  you 
Little  Russians  and  ^lordvins,  I  now 
command  you,  my  children,  to  quit 
your  noise  and  go  home.  I  see  the  con- 
stable coming  from  the  north."  With 
shouts  and  laughter  the  company  there- 
upon dispersed.  The  two  combatants 
also  submitted  to  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  the  one  with  reluctance,  the 
other  vdth  much  secret  satisfaction. 

The  Mordvins  usually  had  one  among 
their  own  number  to  whom  greater  au- 
thority was  accorded.  Although 
Gabriel  was  rather  young,  he  now  be- 
came their  acknowledged  leader.  When 
they  played  cards  or  were  engaged  in 
^ther  amusements,  he  gave  the  order 
to  quit,  and  immediately  cards  and 
amusements  were  dropped.  When  in 
trading  knives  or  other  dealings  among 
themselves  or  with  the  Little  Russians, 
fraud  was  charged  and  quarrels  fol- 
lowed, it  was  usually  Mayor  Gabriel 
to  whom  they  applied  for  a  settlement 
of  the  difficulty.  At  their  carousals, 
which  were  very  apt  to  end  in  bloody 
fights,  Gabriel,  while  drinking  no  less, 
kept  the  coolest  head,  and  his  efforts 
usually  prevented  excesses. 

Tlis  deliberate  ways  inspired  respect, 
which  was  re-enforced  by  his  own  mus- 
cles, by  public  opinion,  and  the  further 
iact  that  he  was  mayor  Friosen's  hired 
man.  Friesen  understood  his  power 
^'or  keeping  order  among  the  ^Mordvins, 
wlio  were  good  at  labor  and  honest,  but 
li<'rce  when  angry,  and  he  gladly  en- 
c'ciiragcfl  Gabriel's  influenced 

Thus  it  came  thnt  Gabriel,  after  hav- 
ing served  as  Santa  Chius  and  Fallen 
^i'irit,  became  even  better  known  as 
^he  Russian  mavor. 


CHAPTER  XII.— TLIE  WHITE  POP-  ' 
LARS. 

So  cloudy  and  dark  was  the  night 
that  nobody  could  have  told  after 
looking  whether  the  poplars  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal  were  white  or 
black  or  had  any  color  at  all;  and  the 
atmosphere  was  so  very  calm  that  not 
even  a  rustle  of  their  leaves  betrayed 
their  continued  existence.  Shall  it  be 
added  that  on  a  night  so  damp  and 
dark  nobody  cared  to  leave  his  cosy 
home  where  family,  candles  and  stove 
spread  light  and  cheerfulness,  nobody 
cared  to  inquire  whether  the  white 
poplars  existed  or  not.  No ;  for  some 
voices  could  now  be  heard  on  the 
south  side  of  the  canal. 

"Well,  boys,"  said  a  loud  voice, 
which  we  recognize  as  that  of  Peter 
Willems  Jr.,  "where  must  we  go  to- 
night to  have  a  good  time?*" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  a  cautious 
voice. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  a  thin  voice. 

"No  smoking  night  anywhere?" 
asked  the  loud  voice. 

"I  know  of  none,"  replied  the  thin 
voice. 

"Nobody  would  stir  out  of  the  house 
tonight,",  replied  the  cautious  voice. 

A  smoking  night  required  the  ab- 
sence from  the  house  of  the  old  folk 
and  of  meddlesome  children  and  the 
presence  of  younir  hilarious  people  to 
enjoy  fun,  smoking,  cards,  the  music 
of  the  accordion,  and  dancing. 

"Let  us  have  a  smoke,  anyway." 
said  Peter. 

"Plere  is  tobacco."  eagerly  said  the 
thin  voice,  as  if  anxious  to  serve. 

"That's  good  in  you.  Cnels."  flatter- 
ed Peter.  "Let's  have  some.  Are  there 
anv  dried  mulberrv  leaves  in  it, 
Cnels?" 

"No,  no."  protested  Cnols.  "it  is 
genuine  Turkish  tobacco,  the  same  as 
my  father's." 

"I  believe  that,"  giggled  the  cau- 
tious voice,  which  belonized  to  ITaunes. 
Avho  usually  played  the  accordion  on 
smoking-  nii^hts. 

The  three  ciuars  made  three  little 
lights  in  the  mist  and  darkness  of  the 
canal.    The  three  little  lights  moved 
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Tback  and  forth,  up  and  down,  until 
they  moved  very  close  to  each  other 
and  became  very  intimate. 

**Boys,"  said  Peter  in  more  subdued 
tones,  ''last  night  at  Klein's  smoking 
night  I  became  well  acquainted  with 
Sophia  and  had  the  pleasure  of  danc- 
ing with  her.  Isn't  she  a  fine  dancer? 
She  moves  with  so  much  ease  and  en- 
joys it  so  thoroughh',  and  what's  more 
she  is  very  pretty." 

**You  are  right  there,"  corroborat- 
ed Hannes,  who  had  made  the  music 
for  the  dance  and  had  had  good  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  dancers. 

**Yes,"  continued  Peter,  "there  is 
only  one  to  compare  with  her,  and  her 
I  do  not  care  to  name.  But  that  one 
is  too  proud  and  dignified  to  attend  a 
jolly  smoking  night." 

"Anna  Friesen,  eh?"  piped  Cnels. 

"She  is  a  paragon,"  Hannes  now  re- 
marked. "I  never  yet  saw  her  at  a 
smoking  night,  and  I  have  been  present 
at  most  of  them.  Why,  I  have  heard, 
when  a  girl  she  went  to  school  one  day, 
and  ahead  of  her  on  the  walk  slie  saw 
a  card,  the  king  of  spades.  She  im- 
mediately turned  back  and  took  the 
other  side  of  the  canal." 

Hannes  and  Cnels  laughed  hugely, 
and  Peter  was  silent. 

"Sophia  is  on  better  terms  with  the 
king  of  spades,  isn't  she?"  jested 
Cnels,  and  then  went  on,  "Peter,  that 
reminds  me.  Uncle  Schniek  was  at  our 
house  today.  Speaking  very  softly,  as 
he  always  does,  he  remarked.  'There  is 
that  young  Peter,  fine  looking  and 
well  to  do,  and  he  devotes  his  time  to 
the  servant  girl  Sophia.  Last  night  he 
danced  with  her.'  " 

"Servant  girl!"  exclaimed  Peter 
angrily.  "Well,  she  may  ])e  paid 
wages,  but  the  Kleins  certainly  treat 
her  as  one  of  their  family.  Xo  doubt, 
old  Schniek  wants  more  attention  paid 
to  his  own  girls.  Put  tliey  are  too  much 
like  their  father,  thank'  you.  T  wonder 
how  old  Schniek  beamed  all  that 
again." 

"Oh.  no  doubt,"  suggested  Cnels. 
"ho  happencMl  to  ])ass  by  the  windows 
and  could  not  help  seeing,  as  is  ()ften 
his  misfortune." 

"I  believe  that  nnist  be  tlie  way  of 


it,"  said  Hannes,  "for  w^hen  I  left  with 
my  instrument,  someone  trotted  ahead 
of  me  and  disappeared  in  Schniek 's 
yard." 

"Zounds,  Hannes,  are  you  sure  of 
that?"  asked  the  excited  Peter. 

"Very  sure,"  said  Hannes. 

After  a  pause  Peter  said,  "Boys,  I 
am  determined  to  punish  that  eaves- 
dropper. Give  me  advice.  What  can 
we  do  to  him?" 

"We  might  fill  his  w^ell  with  hay 
and  straw,"  proposed  the  officious 
Cnels.  "I  have  heard  my  father  say 
that  that  was  perpetrated  in  his  days." 

"That  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
work,"  objected  Peter. 

"Yes,"  jeered  Hannes,  "we  might 
do  it  at  public  expense  and  get  men  and 
teams  on  'counts.'  " 

"Well,  then,"  resumed  the  sensitive, 
crestfallen  Cnels,  "let  us  pull  his  wheel- 
barrows and  gates  on  top  of  his  roof, 
as  is  done  on  St.  Martin's." 

The  cautious  Hannes  still  objected. 
"I  suppose,"  he  said,  "Cnels  will 
chloroform  Uncle  Schniek  and  keep 
him  in  bed.  He  sneaks  around  at  night 
like  a  tom  cat,  I  assure  you." 

After  some  study  Hannes  jumped  up.* 
"I  have  it,"  he  cried,  pointing  to  the 
other  bank,  where  Schniek 's  premises 
adjoined  the  canal.  He  communicated 
his  plan  in  a  whisper. 

"That's  a  capital  idea!"  exclaimed 
Peter,  delighted.  "Let's  attend  to  it 
tonight.  I  burn  to  have  my  revenge. 
But  as  it  is  too  early  yet  and  as  we 
shall  need  some  instruments,  let  us  go 
home  now  and  return  at  eleven  o'clock 
readv  for  work.    How  is  that?" 

"-\greed,"  said  Hannes  shaking 
hands  Avith  Peter. 

"I  hardly  know  whether  I  can 
come,"  said  Cnels,  whose  heart  failed 
as  soon  as  he  noticed  that  his  com- 
panions were  in  eanest. 

"Whv  not?"  asked  the  others. 
"Afraid,  eh?" 

"Why.  reallv  I  nnist  not  stay  out  so 
late."  wailed  Cnels.  am  not  afraid, 
O  no:  but  reallv  T  cannot  come."  And 
really  thai  would  have  been  the  better 
part  for  the  young  man.  who  had  only 
recently  joined  the  smoking  niirhts  and 
who  would  have  been  far  safer  near 
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his  fond  mother,  who  called  him  by 
the  more  euphonious  name  of  Cornelius. 
But  he  had  a  great  ambition  to  be  like 
other  young:  men,  and  that  was  the 
trap  that  cauijht  him. 

''All  right,"  said  Peter,  ''you  go 
home,  I  can  find  any  number  of  young 
men  who  will  join  us.  Go  home,  my 
boy." 

**I  Avill  be  here  at  eleven  o'clock," 
Cnels  now  whined,  suppressing  his  scru- 
ples and  his  cowardice. 

Early  next  morning  the  mayor's 
front  door  and  office  door  opened,  and 
in  sneaked,  almost  on  tip-toe,  old  sly 
Schniek,  his  eyes  nearly  closed,  one  of 
them  bruised  and  black,  and  with  a 
voice  which  anger  and  excitement  had 
almost  reduced  to  a  wiiisper,  he  gasp- 
ed, "Mayor,  mayor!" 
'  ''What  is  it?"  asked  the  mayor. 
*'Did  anyone  hit  you  in  the  eye?" 

**Well,  no,  mayor,  I  ran  against  a 
tree,  mayor."  Schniek  stopped  to  take 
breath,  then  whispered,  "I  tell  you, 
three  of  my  best  white  poplars  on  the 
canal  are  gone,  gone,  broken,  ruined. 
Wliat  do  you  say  to  that,  mayor?" 

"I  say  that  is  an  outrage,"  rejoined 
the  mayor,  knitting  his  kind  broAV. 
"Have  you  any  suspicions  or  some  clue 
that  might  lead  to  the  detection  of  the 
perpetrators?" 

"Listen,  listen,"  Schniek  went  on. 
"About  one  o'clock  I  felt  uneasy  in  my 
bed,  as  I  often  do  at  that  hour.  I  put 
on  my  large  boots  and  my  overcoat  and 
walked  around  the  buildings  to  see  if 
anything  was  wrong.  Frightful  bur- 
glaries have  occurred,  you  know.  I 
hoar  a  rattling  and  a  noise  near  the 
canal.  I  go  toward  it  through  the 
orchard  in  all  that  darkness.  The  noise 
has  nearly  ceased,  but  there  is  a  voice, 
"Hello,  boys,  what  do  you  do  there?" 
And  then  another  voice,  which  T  do  not 
understand  at  first,  but  it  ends,  "Do 
not  betray  us."  And  after  a  little  this 
same  voice  grumbles  something  and 
seems  to  come  straight  toward  me.  I 
turned  homo  and  must  liave  been 
rather  hasty;  for  I  knocked  this  eye 
apainst  an  apple  tree,  and  I  have  been 
sliaking  nearly  all  night.    After  dawn 


I  could  see  what  had  happened.  What 
villains,  mayor,  what  villains  ! ' ' 

"Did  you  recognize  the  voices?" 
asked  the  mayor. 

"I  should  say,  I  did,"  Schniek  re- 
plied with  a  hoarse  laugh.  "Ah,  they 
cannot  deceive  Schniek 's  ears,  not 
much!  I  don't  think  there  is  a  voice 
in  the  village  I  could  not  recognize." 

"Well,  whose  voices  Avere  they?" 
questioned  the  mayor. 

Schniek  gleefully  rubbed  his  hands. 
The  joy  of  having  recognized  the 
voices  made  him  forget  all  his  griefs. 
"The  first  voice  was  Isbrand 
Schmidt's,  the  other  was  Peter  Wil- 
lems's." 

Peter  Willems  Jr.,  and  Isbrand 
Schmidt  were  cited  before  the  mayor 
that  very  afternoon.  Peter  had  taken 
seat  with  sulky  indifference,  while 
young  Schmidt  looked  like  offended  in- 
nocence. The  mayor,  as  he  always  did 
on  such  occasions,  put  on  his  most 
solemn  official  air  and  looked  on  the 
accused  with  impassive  severity.  His 
assistant  did  his  best  to  aid  him  in 
maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  tribunal, 
but  as  he  had  a  long  neck,  a  thin  face, 
and  very  mild  eyes,  he  only  succeeded 
in  throwing  back  of  his  shoulders  a 
very  benevolent  face. 

"Peter  AVillems, "  began  the  mayor 
calmly,  "you  are  accused  of  having 
ruined  three  white  poplars  on  neigh- 
bor Schniek 's  place.  What  have  you  to 
say  to  the  charge?" 

Peter,  provoked  by  the  malicious 
looks  of  neighbor  Schniek,  blurted  out. 
"I  am  guilty,  mayor,  and  am  sorry  I 
could  not  pull  doAvn  all  his  trees." 

The  assistant  now  throw  his  head  al- 
most down  his  back  and.  with  official 
vehemence,  rapped  the  table,  his  face 
remaining  as  kind  as  .ever.  The  mavor 
frowned,  and  Peter  subsided  under  the 
frown. 

"Who  were  your  accomplices?"  the 
mayor  inquired. 

"^Fayor,"  answered  Peter  humbly. 
"I  sliould  ]u-(^fer  not  to  nauu^  thorn.  T 
admit  that  T  was  loader;  the  othos  t(>(^k 
])art  on  my  request.  Give  mo  my  \mu- 
ishment  and  lot  the  others  alone." 

"No,"  said  the  mayor,  secretly  pleas- 
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od  with  Peter's  manly  admission.  ''All 
who  took  part  in  the  offense  should  be 
punished.  The  young. men  who  per- 
mitted themselves  to  be  led  into  the  de- 
struction of  trees  must  be  punished 
with  their  leader.  All  villagers  are  in- 
terested in  having  such  offense  punish- 
ed promptly,  and  so  are  these  young 
men.  I  advise  you  to  name  your  com- 
panions and  have  the  whole  affair  set- 
tled immediately.  Be  grateful  it  can 
be  done  in  the  mayor's  office." 

Peter  submitted  reluctantly  and 
named  Cnels  and  Hannes,  who,  having 
been  called,  soon  appeared  with  their 
fathers  in  the  office.  A  number  of 
other  neighbors  also  came  in.  Cnels 
was  all  sobs  and  tears  in  spite  of  his 
father's  exertions  to  quell  him,  while 
Hannes's  squinting  black  eyes  fixed 
themselves  on  the  further  corner  of  the 
office,  although  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  he  saw  the  mayor. 

Questioned  by  the  mayor,  Cnels  only 
nodded  under  a  burst  of  sobs,  while 
Hannes  acknowledged  his  guilt  with  a 
look  of  disgust,  which  seemed  directed 
into  the  furthest  corner,  but  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  saw 
Peter. 

From  the  unsworn  testimony  of  the 


neighbors — the  oath  was  never  used — 
and  from  the  admissions  of  the  accused 
the  mayor  and  his  assistant  ascertained 
the  amount  of  damages  and  the  amount 
of  guilt  and  then  consulted  together  as 
to  the  sentence. 

''Neighbor  Schniek,"  asked  the 
mayor,  "would  you  want  these  young 
men  to  work  for  you?" 

Schniek  shuddered.  He  never  felt 
safe  near  Peter.  "I  would  not  have 
them  on  the  place,"  he  cried. 

"We  then  order,"  proceeded  the 
mayor  Avith  dignity,  "that  the  guilty 
persons  shall  dig  tree  holes  on  the  road 
to  the  village  Nikolaithal,  it  being  the 
intention  of  the  village  to  alley  this 
road  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  work 
will  be  done  under  my  supervision. 
Isbrand,  who  failed  to  report  the  of- 
fense, shall  work  one  day,  Johannes 
and  Cornelius  each  three  clays,  and 
Peter  five  days.  You  may  go  and  re- 
port for  work  tomorrow." 

As  offenses  were  infrequent  and 
compulsory  work  was  considered  a 
great  disgrace  there  was  an  impres- 
sion that  the  punishment  was  pretty 
severe. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 
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NEAR  the  southeast  corner  of  Raw- 
lins County,  Kansas,  on  the  Sappa 
Creek,    the     little    village  of 
Achilles  is  located!  It  was  in  this  neigh- 
borhood the  tragic  scenes  herein  de- 
scribed occurred. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1S74,  all 
that  part  of  Kansas  north  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  west  of  Ellis  was  unsettled. 
An  occasional  band  of  Indians  and  the 
buffalo  InintiM's  roamed  at  will,  in 
pursuit  of  game  for  the  profit  of  the 
l)nsiness  and  the  ])lcasure  of  the  chase. 
I'he  small  roving  bands  of  Nomads,  that 


wintered  in  this  section,  were  extreme- 
ly cruel  and  vicious,  stealing  horses  and 
mules  and  nuirdering  the  hunters  at 
every  opportunity.  Nate  Andrews  was 
shot  from  ambush  on  Chief  Creek  early 
in  i\rarch.  His  body  was  recovered  and 
taken  by  his  partners,  Sol  Peak  and 
]\roi'gan  Hansen,  to  Lenora.  in  Norton 
County,  and  buried  on  his  homestead. 

Sol  Rees,  who  lives  at  Jennings.  Kan- 
sas, and  Bob  Canfield,  who  had  a 
homestead  at  that  time  on  Ph^tner 
Creek  in  Phillips  County,  were  camped 
a<  headwater  on  South  Beaver,  on  the 
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ranch  now  owned  by  AVilliam  Kuhrt. 
On  April  2,  Canfield  was  riding  across 
the  high  prairie  between  south  and 
middle  Beaver.  Rees.  who  was  on  the 
bluffs  some  three  miles  south,  saw 
eleven  Indians  following  Canfield.  He 
tried  to  head  him  off  and  give  him 
warning  but  failed.  The  Indians  rode 
up  to  Canfield,  some  of  them  passing 
on.  After  riding  a  short  distance,  those 
behind  killed  him.  Rees  by  this  time, 
had  gotten  up  to  within  a  half  mile  of 
the  party.  Being  protected  by  a 
groundswell,  he  had  not  been  discover- 
ed. When  Canfield  fell  from  his  horse, 
Rees  began  shooting  and  succeeded  in 
killing  two  of  the  Indians.  About  this 
time  another  buffalo  hunter  by  the 
name  of  Dan  Diment,  who  was  secreted 
in  a  swale  on  the  opposite  side  began 
shooting.  As  the  Indians  were  run- 
ning in  his  direction,  he  succeeded  in 
killing  three  of  them.  Neither  Rees 
nor  Diment  knew  of  the  other's  pres- 
ence in  the  neighborhood  till  the  shoot- 
ing began.  They  brought  the  body  of 
Canfield  to  Rees's  camp  and  buried  it. 

Five  miles  below  where  Rees  was 
camped,  on  land  now  owned  by  Lee 
Conquest,  Dan  and  Joe  Brown  and 
Charles  Lucas  had  their  winter  quar- 
ters. On  April  3,  while  Joe  was  out 
hunting,  a  band  of  nine  Indians  sur- 
prised Dan  and  Lucas,  shot  and  scalped 
them,  took  their  stock  and  burned  their 
wagons.  When  Joe  returned  to  camp 
that  evening  and  found  the  mutilated 
bodies  of  Dan  and  Lucas,  he  went  on 
to  Rees's  camp.  Rees  and  Diment  re- 
turned with  him  the  next  morning. 
Tliey  secured  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
hunters,  took  them  to  Rees's  camp  and 
buried  them  beside  Canfield.  The 
P>r()wn  brothers  and  Lucas  had  home- 
steads on  Deer  Creek,  near  Kirwin. 
Joe  was  killed  at  Achilles,  three  weeks 
^ator,  as  we  shall  see  later  on  in  our 
story, 

I  recently  visited  the  burial  place  of 
those  three  men,  but  the  hand  of 
father  Time,  who  respects  neither  the 
livinn:  nor  the  dead,  has  so  changed 
the  jJace  that  the  exact  spot  is  not 
Iniown.  The  five  Indians  wlio  were 
billed  at  the  time  of  Canfield 's  murder 


were  left  on  the  prairie  where  they 
fell  and  when  the  hunters  passed  that 
Avay  a  few  days  later,  they  had  been 
nearly  consumed  by  the  coyotes. 

Spring  time  came  early  in  1874.  B\^ 
April  15,  the  prairie  was  green  and  the 
weather  unusually  fine  for  this  climate. 
The  hunters  were  preparing  to  move 
east  to  the  settlements,  but,  out  of  fear 
of  Indians,  tjiey  were  moving  in  large 
parties.  When  everything  was  ready, 
the  w^ord  that  a  start  was  to  be  made- 
on  April  20,  was  passed  to  all  the 
camps.  The  Avagons  were  heavih^ 
loaded  with  hides  and  meat,  and  the 
teams,  having  been  all  winter  on  the 
range  without  grain,  were  weak.  Pro- 
gress was  therefore  very  slow.  They 
had  not  been  on  the  way  long  before 
the  experienced  plainsmen  seemed  to- 
know  instinctively  that  trouble  was 
coming.  Although  no  Indians  had  been 
seen  for  several  days,  yet  the  signs 
were  ominous.  The  buffalo  remained 
on  the  high  ground  during  daylight, 
going  to  water  at  night.  The  wild 
horse  was  uneasy  and  moving.  The- 
antelope,  always  nervous  and  inquisi- 
tive, seemed  more  disturbed  than  usual. 
The  little  birds  with  their  restless  twit- 
ter, seemed  to  know  of  approaching^ 
danger.  The  howl  of  the  coyote  seemed 
plaintive  and  mournful ;  while  the 
prairie  dogs  scampered  for  their  holes 
as  though  pursued  by  the  hounds.  All" 
nature  seemed  to  romp,  like  children 
unrestrained. 

On  the  evening  of  April  24,  the 
hunters,  twenty  in  number,  went  into- 
camp  at  a  water  hole  five  miles  south 
oP  Achilles.  Enrly  that  evening  they 
were  joined  by  Ilank  Campbell,  an  ex- 
perienced plainsman,  who  had  his  win- 
ter camp  at  the  headwater  on  South 
Sappa,  a  short  distance  north  of  where 
the  city  of  Coll\v  now  stands.  Camp- 
bell informed  the  hunters  tliat  two  hun- 
dred Cheyennes  were  camped  at  the 
headwaters  of  ]\riddle  Sappa.  He  said 
about  half  of  them  were  squaws  and 
papooses.  This  band,  under  Cliief 
Spotted  Horse,  were  traveling  north 
and  were  probably  trying  to  make  their 
way  back  to  their  old  luinting  ground^?. 
in  the  Dakotas.    A  council  Wius  hold 
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and  it  was  decided  to  keep  out  of  sight, 
believing  that  by  acting  prudently,  an 
encounter  with  them  could  be  avoided. 
Some  of  the  hunters  wanted  to  move  on 
that  night  further  east  on  South  Sappa, 
but  the  teams  were  so  jaded  that  this 
course  was  deemed  impracticable  and 
was  abandoned.  They  threw  up  tem- 
porary fortifications  and  prepared  to 
defend  themselves,  hoping  to  get  away 
next  morning  without  being  discovered. 
The  night  passed  without  event.  Be- 
fore they  broke  camp  in  the  morning, 
two  troops  of  cavalry  from  Fort  Lyons, 
Colorado,  came  up  from  the  southwest, 
havino:  been  sent  to  intercept  the 
Indians  and  return  them  to  their 
reservation  on  the  Canadian.  The 
hunters  at  once  offered  to  act  as  scouts 
and  escort  the  soldiers  to  the  Indian 
camp. 

At  the  point  where  the  Indians  were 
encamped,  there  is  a  bank  about  one 
hundred  feet  high  and  five  hundred 
feet  long  on  the  south  side  of  the 
creek.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  the  creek  there  is  an  oblong 
hole  or  Avashout  about  six  feet  deep 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  the 
lower  end  draining  out  toward  the 
southeast  into  the  creek.  About  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  from  the  west  end 
of  this  high  bank  a  light,  short  coulee 
comes  in  from  the  southwest.  The  In- 
dians had  pitched  .  their  tepees  under 
this  bank  and  were  not  discovered  un- 
til the  soldiers  were  crossing  the  coulee. 
Spotted  Horse  came  running  with 
hands  up  to  moot  the  soldiers,  all  the 
time  yelling,  'TIow!  How!"  and  acting 
friendly.  Fifteen  or  twenty  bucks  fol- 
lowed him  closely  with  arms  concealed 
under  their  blankets.  The  captain 
lialled  his  command,  1)ut  rode  a  few 
steps  forward  himself  and  dismounted. 
The  chief  came  up  and  shook  hands,  at 
tlie  same  lime  puttintr  his  hand  down 
as  if  to'  fix  his  blanket.  He  drew  a 
revolver  and  snapping  it  in  the  cap- 
tain's face  cried,  ''Damn  you."  Only 
the  fact  that  the  gun  failed  to  go  off 
s;iv«>d  the  ('ai)lain's  life.  SpottiMl  Horse 
was  shot  and  instaTitly  killed  by  an 
()r<h>rly  who  was  sitting  on  liis  liorse 
ht'side  the  captain.    The  Inmters,  who 


by  this  time  had  dismounted  and  stood 
beside  their  horses  just  south  of  the 
soldiers,  shot  and  killed  all  the  Indians 
in  sight  and  so  far  as  known,  none  of 
the  Indians  fired  a  shot.  The  scouts 
were  expecting  trouble  and  were  pre- 
pared. The  Indians  had  taken  so  much 
pains  to  conceal  their  weapons  and  the 
fight  opened  so  unexpectedly  soon, 
that  they  w^ere  -caught  unprepared  for 
quick  action.  Nowhere,  outside  of  fic- 
tion, is  it  recorded  that  an  Indian  ever 
became  the  aggressor  except  when  he 
had  an  advantage  over  his  foe.  That 
neither  the  Indians  nor  the  soldiers 
Avere  expecting  hostilities  at  this  time 
was  apparent.  The  assault  by  Spotted 
Plorse  on  the  officer  was  so  unusual 
that  the  reader,  like  the  writer,  must 
draw  his  own  conclusions.  Had  his 
action  been  premeditated  every  Indian 
would  have  been  ready.  Joe  Rutledge 
in  describing  this  to  me  said,  "No 
shots  were  fired  for  several  minutes 
except  by  the  scouts."  The  soldiers 
dropped  iDack  into  the  coulee  and  down 
that  into  the  creek.  Here  they  dis- 
mounted and  under  protection  of  the 
creek  banks  advanced  around  the  bend 
from  the  west  side  of  the  high  bank 
and  opened  fire  on  the  village  of  tep- 
ees. The  scouts  dropped  back  over 
the  hill  southeast,  dismounted  and 
came  back  on  foot  to  the  top  of  this 
bank  to  a  point  from  which  they  had 
a  clear  view  both  of  the  village  of 
t(  pees  and  this  hole. 

The  Indians  attempted  several  times 
to  reach  their  comrades  that  had  fallen 
at  the  first  fire,  but  were  shot  down 
by  the  scouts  as  soon  as  they  came  over 
the  bank.  The  scouts  supposed  the  In- 
dians were  trying  to  reach  their  dead 
and  Avonnded  but  it  afterwards  de- 
veloped that  the  dead  Indians  had  all 
their  best  guns  and  most  of  their  am- 
munition. At  the  point  where  the  In- 
dians came  over  the  bank  they  were 
protected  by  high  ground  from  the 
soldiers  and  seemed  not  to  realize 
where  the  shooting  was  coming  from 
until  thirty  of  them  had  fallen.  The 
soldiers,  meantinu\  were  pouring  a 
continuous  fire  into  the  village  of 
tepees  from  the   west   side.    The  In- 
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dians  could  not  stand  this  very  long, 
for  in  a  short  time  the}^  were  seen  to 
make  a  hreak  for  the  hole.  They  had 
to  cross  an  open  piece  of  ground  about 
one  hundred  feet  wide  to  reach  the  hole 
and  many  fell  in  this  short  run.  When 
they  reached  the  hole,  firing  ceased, 
except  by  the  scouts  who,  from  their 
advantageous  position,  continued  to 
pour  a  deadly  fire  into  the  hole.  The 
soldiers  being  in  the  creek  above  could 
not  see  the  Indians,  and  the  Indians,  as 
was  afterwards  learned,  had  made  the 
run  with  but  little  ammunition. 

Several  times  small  parties  bearing  a 
flag  of  truce  came  out,  but  they  were 
shot  down  by  the  soldiers  as  soon  as 
they  came  in  sight.  About  three  o  'clock 
six  squaws  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  came 
over  the  bank  apparently  trying  to 
surrender  to  the  soldiers  but  the  troops 
were  so  wrought  up  by  the  treachery 
of  Spotted  Horse  that  they  shot  them 
down,  afterwards  claiming  they  did 
not  know  they  were  squawks.  At  this 
time  a  conference  between  the  scouts 
and  officers  was  held  and  the  fear  ex- 
pressed that  the  Indians  were  only 
waiting  for  darkness  to  make  their 
escape.  This  thought  apparently  ex- 
asperated Joe  Brown,  who  threw  off 
his  hat  and  coat  and  with  a  revolver 
in  each  hand,  ran  up  to  the  hole  and 
jumped  in,  firing  right  and  left.  He 
must  have  killed  several  but  poor  Joe ! 
this  was  his  last  fight.  After  the  battle 
was  over  they  had  to  wrap  his  body  in 
a  blanket  to  hold  it  together  while 
burying  it  Joe's  foolish  and  unexpect- 
ed plunge  started  the  excitement  again. 
When  the  order  to  charge  came^  the 
soldiers  came  up  from  the  west  and  the 
scouts  slid  down  the  high  bank  and 
approached  from  the  south,  pouring  a 
deadly  fire  on  their  helpless  victims. 
In  three  minutes  the  last  brave  had 
fallen.  Several  Indians  had  scalps 
swinging  at  their  belts.  These  the 
soldiers  collected  and  buried  with  the 
remains  of  Joe  Brown.  There  were 
several  wounded  soldiers,  some  of 
whom  afterwards  died.  None  of  the 
scouts  were'  wounded  except  Brown. 
The  scouts  gathered  wood  from  a  wil- 
low i)atch  near  by  and  built  a  fire  upon 


which  were  thrown  tepees,  saddles, 
and  also  the  bodies  of  many  of  the  In- 
dians. 

The  sides  and  bottoms  of  this  hole 
are  sandy  and  many  of  the  squaws  and 
papooses  had  burrowed  under  and  were 
thus  concealed.  Hank  Campbell,  who 
had  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 
scouts  gave  an  order  to  make  "good 
Indians"  of  them.  He  was  eagerly 
obeyed.  They  were  dragged  out, 
clubbed  into  insensibility  and  thrown 
into  the  fire.  One  of  the  scouts  told 
me  that  it  was  the  most  cruel  and  heart 
rending  scene  he  had  ever  witnessed, 
that  when  the  smell  of  burning  flesh 
reached  him,  he  turned  aside  and  went 
to  camp. 

Had  Spotted  Horse  killed  the  cap- 
tain at  the  beginning,  the  end  might 
have  been  different.  The  captain  said 
afterwards:  "The  scouts  saved  my 
command."  One  of  the  scouts  told  me  : 
"I  felt  a  peculiar  respect  for  the 
trapped  Indians  and  it  seemed  we  were 
only  spectators  looking  on  at  a  great 
game  as  it  was  being  played  between 
Uncle  Sam  and  his  wards."  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that  the  scouts  killed 
nearly  all  the  Indians  and  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  frightful  holocaust 
that  followed.  The  soldiers  departed 
for  Fort  Wallace  that  evening  in  a 
cold  rain  that  turned  to  snow  before 
morning.  The  sudden  change  in  the 
weather  caused  much  suffering  for 
both  soldiers  and  scouts  and  it  was  af- 
terwards reported  that  several  of  the 
wounded  soldiers  died  before  they 
reached  the  fort.  The  scouts  hurried 
out  of  the  country  as  fast  as  possible, 
not  forgetting  to  take  about  two  hun- 
dred Indian  horses  which  they  divided 
and  sold  in  Jewell  and  :\ritchell  Coun- 
ties. They  also  ap])ropriated  all  the 
Indian  arms,  which  were  of  consider- 
able value. 

The  reason  this  story  never  has  been 
in  print  will  at  once  be  apparent  to  the 
reader.  Some  years  ago  a  magazine 
article  by  a  I\[r.  Kenyon  pretended  to 
describe  this  battle.  The  article  was 
perhai>s  as  fair  a  description  of  tli»^ 
events  herein  enumerated  as  could  be 
written  by  one  who  had  not  seen  them. 
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But  it  was  from  the  soldiers'  stand- 
point. It  omitted  an  account  of  the 
shooting  of  women  and  children  and 
did  not  mention  the  flag  of  truce  re- 
jected by  the  soldiers.  i\[r.  Kenyon 
makes  but  slight  mention  of  the  scouts 
and  gives  them  no  credit  for  the  result. 
He  also  omits  any  mention  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Cheyennes  both  living  and 
dead.  The  scouts  who  had  profited 
through  the  capture  of  horses  and  fire 
arms  decided  that  an  investigation  by 
the  government  was  not  desirable. 
They  therefore  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment not  to  tell  of  it  and  there  are 
many  old  buffalo  hunters  yet  alive  w^ho 
were  on  this  range  at  that  time  who 
know  nothing  of  it.  And  the  thrifty 
farmers  who  raise  alfalfa  on  this  same 
ground  today  little  suspect  the  thrill- 


ing scenes  enacted  there  thirty-five 
years  ago. 

This  spot  is  known  to  the  old  buffalo 
hunters  as  "Cheyenne  Hole,'^  but  the 
war  records  speak  of  it  as  "The  Battle 
on  Sappa  Creek."  If  the  noble  red 
man  shall  ever  have  an  opportunity  to 
tell  this  story  I  suppose  it  will  be  on 
that  great  day  when  the  earth  and  sea 
shall  give  up  their  dead,  for  on  that 
25th  of  April,  1874,  not  a  Cheyenne 
escaped.  When  the  soldiers  and 
hunters  left  this  vicinity,  nothing  re- 
mained of  Spotted  Horse  and  his  two 
hundred  followers  except  a  pile  of 
ashes  Avhich  were  soon  scattered  to  the 
four  winds.  Four  years  later  when  the 
Cheyennes  took  their  revenge  on  the 
innocent  settlers  of  this  valley,  the 
white  men,  w^ho  wronged  them  were 
far  away. 
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TRACK  and  field  Avork,  the  oldest 
of  athletic  sports,  is  the  second 
most  strenuous  of  exercises ;  row- 
ing is  the  first.  Football,  much  anathe- 
matized, comes  fifth  in  the  list. 

When  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  wanted 
to  train  his  men  for  war,  he  obtained 
permission  of  the  Delphic  oracle  to  es- 
tablish athletic  games.  He  set  his  Gre- 
cians to  throwing  the  quoit,  leaping  the 
bar,  running  the  Marathon  race,  box- 
ing and  wrestling,  thus  initiating  the 
Olympic  games. 

The  first  of  these  games  was  held  in 
77G  B.  C,  which  marks  the  beginning 
of  Greek  history;  the  last  eleven  hun- 
dred years  afterwards  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  Roman  Em- 
peror, Theodosius,  374  A.  D. 

Track  and  field  work  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  new  in  Kansas  and 
records  are  poor  as  compared  with 
those  of  other  states.  In  the  annual 
contests  between  Missouri  and  Kansas 
Universities  the  former  never  fails  to 
M'in  decisivel}^  Up  to  a  few  years  ago, 
Kansas  Colleges  paid  little  attention  to 
the  track  and  field  and  except  for  a  few 
liigli  schools,  this  branch  of  sport  was 
I  practically  ignored. 

As  first  begun  in  Kansas  high  schools, 
track  and  field  work  was  crude.  Rules 
were  unknown.  In  the  pole  vault,  for 
ins^tance,  the  vaulter  climbed  the  pole, 
i-ising  from  the  ground  on  the  left  side 
of  the  pole.  Discuses  and  weights  were 
uiihoard  of. 

Times  are  altered.  AVith  the  prom- 
inence given  track  and  field  athletics 
by  the  State  University  and  by  colleges, 
lii'/h  schools  have  not  been  slow  in  imi- 
|>din^^  Now  hardly  a  day  passes  dur- 
"'•ir  the  track  season  but  that  several 
nioots  are  held  throughout  the  state. 

In  190G,  \V.  W.  Stahl,  then  general 
inari;i<rop  athletics  in  Washburn, 
^'«'dN'(l  a  group  of  managers  from  Kan- 
•-as  coneges  together  in  the  National 
n«»tol  in  Topeka.  At  this  meeting  the 
Kansas  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Associa- 


tion, of  which  the  writer  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  president,  was  form- 
ed. That  year  the  new  association  held 
its  first  annual  meet  in  Topeka,  and 
the  next  year  in  the  same  city.  The 


Lewis  McCormlok.  K.  I.  A.  A.  star.  In  this 
year's  meet. 

year  afterwards  it  was  transferred  to 
Emporia  where  it  is  now  permanently 
located.  The  association  includes 
Haker  University.  Cooper  College,  Fair- 
moutit  College,  Kansas  Slate  Normal, 
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the  College  of  Emporia,  St.  Mary's,  the 
Afrriciiltural  Colic  <^e  at  Manhattan, 
Washburn,  and  when  organized,  Ot- 
tawa University. 

Among  the  high  schools  of  the  state 
excellent  meets  are  now  held  each  year. 
In  Osage  County,  the  schools  have  been 
holding  an  annual  meet  for  nine  years. 
In  I\Iarion  Count}'  the  high  schools  have 


A.  W.  Seng,  K.  S.  A.  C.  hammer  thrower. 


an  annual  meet  and  at  "Winfield,  a  high 
school  meet  is  held  each  year.  The 
counties  of  Neosho,  Labette,  Crawford 
and  Cherokee  hold  a  meet  each  year. 

The  State  University,  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Emporia  and  Fairiiiount 
College  at  AVichita  have  given  an  im- 
petus to  high  school  track  work  by 
means  of  annual  meets  in  their  resjiec- 
tive  towns.  In  Lawrence  this  year,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  athletes  competed, 
in  Emporia,  seventy  and  in  Wichita 
three  hundred.  At  these  meets,  medals 
and  trophy  eups  are  given  as  pri/<*s. 

An  effort  was  nuide  to  secure  tlie 
hest  j>erformaiu'es  in  track  and  field  in 
the  state  for  this  artieh'.  Kansas  col- 
leges and  the  manager  of  the  Arkansas 
Valley  Intersrholastie  meet  at  Wichita 
were  asked  to  furnish  the  best  rt^'ords 
in  }>ast  meets.  .Ml  res|>onded  exeej)t  St. 
IVIary'.s,  Fairmount  and  Washburn.  No 


satisfactory  answer  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Arkansas  Valley  manager. 
From  these  replies  an  unofficial  list  of 
state  records  was  obtained  which  are 
here  given : 

100  yard  dash— F.  A.  Moulton,  Kan- 
sas University ;  time  9  4-5  seconds. 

220  yard  dash— F.  A.  Moulton ;  time 
22  1-5  seconds. 

440  yard  dash— F.  A.  ^IcCoy,  Kan- 
sas  University ;  time  51  seconds. 

Half  mile  run — M.  B.  MiHer,  Kansas 
University;  time  2  minutes,  2  seconds. 

One  mile  run — W.  G.  Guthrie,  Kan- 
sas University;  time  4  minutes,  38  sec- 
onds. 

Two  mile  run— P.  E.  McNall,  Kansas 
State  College,  Manhattan ;  time  10  min- 
utes, 21  seconds. 

120  yard  hurdles — Homer  Hargiss, 
Kansas  State  Normal,  Emporia;  time 
16  2-5  seconds. 

220  yard  hurdles— Art  Solter,  Fair- 


P.  K.  McNall,  holder  state  record  in  two  mile. 

mount  C(dlege,  Wichita;  time  2() 
seconds. 

Ivunning  high  .iui^ip — Frank  Parker. 
Kansas  University;  height  5  feet  10 
inclu^s. 

Kunning  broad  jump — Guy  ^larple, 
Colle<:e  of  Emporia;  distance  22  feet  2 
inches. 
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Pole  vault — Cloud  Russell,  Kansas 
University;  height  11  feet 

16  pound  shot  put — Garrett  Senior, 
Baker  University;  distance  39  feet  9 
inches. 

Hammer  throw — George  E.  Putnam, 
Kansas  University;  distance  145  feet  1 
inch. 

Discus  throw — Winter,  Kansas  Uni- 
versity; distance  114  feet  5  inches. 

F.  A.  Moulton  is  perhaps  the  fastest 
man  who  ever  ran  in  Kansas.  His 
record  is  one-fifth  of  a  second  above  the 
former  world's  record,  broken  recently 
by  the  eastern  star.  Walker,  of  nine  and 
two-fifths  seconds.  Moulton 's  record 
in  the  220  yard  dash  is  one-fifth  of  a 
second  better  than  that  of  Harold  Tice, 
of  Washburn,  who  holds  the  record  in 
the  Kansas  Intercollegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation. F.  A.  McCoy,  the  state's 
fastest  quarter  miler,  made  his  record 
in  1905.  He  is  now  a  lawyer  in  Staf- 
ford, Kansas.  M.  B.  :\riller  is  from 
Osage  county.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Osage  County  Athletics'  basketball 
team  which  won  the  championship  of 
Kansas  a  few  years  ago.  ]\ filler  took 
his  A.  B.  degree  in  Kansas  University 
in  1908  and  is  now  a  student  of  medi- 
cine in  Cincinnati.  His  classmate.  W. 
G.  Guthrie,  who  holds  the  state  record 
in  the  mile,  is  now  in  the  University  6f 
Vermont  studying  medicine. 

Homer  Hargiss  is  a  student  in  the 
State  Normal  of  Emporia  and  one  of 
the  best  all-round  athletes  in  the  state. 
Art  Solter,  holder  of  the  220  yard 
hurdle  record,  is  one  of  the  best  all 
round  athletes  the  state  has  ever  pro- 
duced. Solter  has  done  practicallv 
ever^^hing  in  track  and  field  work.  He 
went  east  for  a  year  and  showed  up  in 
^xcellent  form  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  now  teaching 
school  in  western  Kansas. 
^  Frank  Parker,  the  ])est  high  jumper 
]n  the  state,  made  his  record  in  1903 
"1  the  :\rissonri  Valley  Conference  meet. 
He  took  his  degree  from  Kansas  Uni- 
versity in  1908  and  is  now  in  the  law 
school  of  the  university.  His  record 
has  been  approached  by  Henry  Farrar, 
the  class  of  190S,  Baker  University, 
>vho  made  5  feet  8  inches. 


Claude  Russell  was  a  Student  in  the 
University  -at  Lawrence  w^hen  he  made 
eleven  feet  in  the  pole  vault.  No  other 
Kansas  athlete  has  approached  this 
record,  although  ten  feet  two  inch 
vaults  are  common.  Russell  is  now  a 
civil  engineer  in  the  government  ser- 
vice in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Garrett  Senior  formerly  attended 
Baker  University.  His  record  in  the 
shot  put  is  one  inch  ahead  of  that  of 
J.  F.  Beaman,  the  former  Kansas  L^ni- 
versity  star.  In  the  state  meet  in  Em- 
poria last  year.  Senior  won  seventeen 
points  out  of  a  possible   twenty,  the 


Guy  Marple,  holder  broad  jump  record  for  state. 


best  individual  performance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  association. 

George  Putnam,  of  Richmond,  was  a 
monster  in  build  and  worked  hard  for 
his  record  in  the  hammer.  He  also  put 
the  shot  and  threw  the  discus,  in  the 
latter  of  which  he  held  the  university 
record  until  it  was  won  by  Drake  in 
1907.  Putnam  took  his  A.  B.  in  Kansas 
University,  his  A.  M.  in  Yale,  won  a 
Rhodes 's  scholarship  and  is  now  in 
Christ's  Church  College,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. 

Frank  Drake,  until  May  .'1.  held  the 
state  record  in  the  discus.  He  was  a 
tall  cadaverous  chap  who  did  a  little 
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of  everything  in  track  and  field  work. 
He  made  over  twenty-one  feet  in  the 
broad  jump.  He  is  now  principal  of 
the  public  schools  in  Perry,  Kansas. 
Winter,  of  the  State  University,  who 
took  the  discus  record  from  Drake 
May  3,  is  a  new  man  in  Kansas  ath- 
letics. 

Kansas  has  produced  some  athletes 
whose  names  do  not  appear  among  the 
record  holders  but  who  deserve  credit 
for  their  ability.  Of  these,  Seng,  of 
the  State  College,  oManhattan;  Ream, 
of  Baker  University;  Harold  Tice,  of 
Washburn ;  Lewis  McCormick,  of  the 
College  of  Emporia ;  C.  C.  Carpenter, 
of  Ottawa  University,  who  has  a  record 


R.  V.  Christian,  star  sprinter  K.  I.  A.  A. 

of  108  feet  7  inches  in  the  discus ;  Cain 
of  Kansas  State  College  at  Manliattan, 
and  Ralph  ITancs,  of  Ottawa,  both  of 
whom  have  records  of  ten  feet  in  the 
hundred  yard  dash,  deserve  especial 
mention. 

In  considering  the  needs  of  Kansas 
athletics,  no  particular  need  has  l)een 
made  mow  i^romincnt  than  another,  A 
few  are  jiointed  out.  not  from  theory 
but  from  experit^ice,  both  as  an  athlete 
and  as  an  official. 

Field  meets  in  most  Kansas  colleges 
and  liigh  schools    do    not    pay  well. 


Meets  as  conducted  are  uninteresting 
to  the  average  spectator.  At  a  track 
meet  in  Emporia  recently,  the  pole 
vault  dragged  throughout  the  entire 
meet.  The  judges  left  the  raising  of 
the  bar  to  the  contestants  who  put  it 
up  one  inch  at  a  time.  Pole  vaulting 
and  high  jumping  are  not  contests  of 
endurance.    The  bar  should  be  raised 


Homer 


Ilartjiss,  hoUlcr  state  reoonl  in  high 
hurdles. 


rapidly  by  the  judges  as  provided  by 
the  rules.  No  event  should  bo  allowed 
to  drag  and  no  intervals  should  be  al- 
lowed between  events.  A  dual  meet 
where  not  more  than  thirtv  athletes 
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are  entered  should  be  run  off  in  less 
than  two  hours. 

l^ctter  means  should  be  used  to  in- 
form crowds  of  the  progress  of  the 
meet.  Spectators  cannot  be  blamed  for 
lack  of  interest  who  stand  for  hours 
with  only  a  meager  account  of  the  re- 
sult of  each  event  furnished  them  by  an 
incompetent  announcer. 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Interscholastic 
meet  is  a  good  model.  The  manage- 
nicnt  gives  the  spectators  first  atten- 
tion. An  amphitheater  seats  them  and 
they  read  from  a  blackboard  the  names 
of  the  winners,  the  records  made  and 
other  information  of  interest.  From 
small  stands,  supplementary  announce- 
ments are  made  by  men  with  mega- 
phones. Three  thousand  people  saw 
this  meet  in  "Wichita  last  year. 

Kansas  high  schools  and  colleges 
need  a  standard  set  of  rules  and  need 
to  have  these  rules  printed  in  such 
quantities  that  every  high  school  and 
college  athlete  could  have  a  copy. 
Athletes  should  be  disqualified  who 
have  not  read  the  rules  and  officials 
should  be  required  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  rules  the  same  as  contestants.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  not  one  out  of  every 
fifty  athletes  in  Kansas  has  even  seen 
the  outside  of  a  rule  book.  They  are 
not  at  fault,  for  rule  books  are  hard 
to  obtain.  A  store  in  Emporia  was  un- 
able to  get  rule  books  in  track  and  field 
work  this  year  even  after  repeated  or- 
ders. A  man  in  Wichita  who  wanted 
a  copy  of  the  Spauldins:  rules  this 
spring  was  unable  to  obtain  one. 


As  an  illustration  of  looseness  in  the 
matter  of  rules  and  of  a  poorly  con- 
ducted meet,  one  instance  may  be 
cited.  Two  young  men  were  asked 
to  officiate  in  a  county  meet.  One  of 
them  was  given  the  duties  of  referee, 
starter  and  field  judge.  The  other  was 
field  judge  and  judge  of  finish.  Meas- 
urements were  made  w4th  a  broken 
tape.  A  1905  copy  of  the  rules  was  the 
only  basis  for  correct  decisions  on  the 
grounds.  The  meet  began  at  one-thirty 
and  lasted  until  six,  one  event  being 
run  off  at  a  time.  Most  colleges  are 
no  better  in  this  regard  than  were  these 
high  schools. 

Every  high  school  should  have  in  its 
faculty  some  one  who  is  a  practical 
athlete.  Too  many  high  school  athletic 
teams  are  managed  by  men  who  know 
nothing  about  track  work  and  who 
have  never  seen  a  meet.  Some  schools 
have  track  meets  for  the  grades,  which 
are  highly  successful. 

High  school  managers  have  the  idea 
that  men  from  colleges  are  necessary  to 
officiate  at  their  meets.  The  most  sat- 
isfactory officials  are  those  who  come 
from  the  county  or  school  in  which  the 
meet  is  held.  Select  timers,  judges  of 
finish,  starters  and  other  officials  from 
such  a  source,  give  them  practice  in 
trial  meets  and  a  big  item  of  expense 
is  removed  and  blame  for  bad  decisions 
stays  at  home.  Tlie  Arkansas  Valley 
Interscholastic  meet  with  its  three  hun- 
dred athletes  competing  is  conducted 
on  tliis  plan. 


Tht)  ^pm 

BY  LAURABEL  GRAY 

Rose  of  the  morn,  on  dewy  meadows  hnf>hf, 
Gold  of  the  noon,  on  wheat  fields  in  the  sun, 
Gray  of  the  dusk— the  purple  fall  of  nii^ht, 
— And  day  is  done. 

Dreams  of  our  youth  that  will  not       us  rest. 
Praise  of  our  friends  for  small  aehievemeids  won, 
Tired  heart  at  peace  within  a  quiet  In  east. 
— And  life  is  done. 
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BY  J.  E.  TORRANCE 


♦NoTF.: — The  story,  "Buried  Treasure"  to  which  this  sketch  is  the  sequel,  was 
written  hy  Steuart  Edward  White,  and  appeared  iii  the  June  numher  of  McChire's  Maga- 
zine in  1006.  According  to  Mr.  White's  story,  some  forty  odd  years  ago,  four  Americans, 
ill  company  with  a  villainous  looking  ex-saiJor  of  foreign  appearance,  dy  means  of  an  old 
Svanish  chart,  located  and  discovered,  near  the  Gulf  of  California  in  Old  Mexico,  some 
chests  of  gold  coins  which  had  been  hidden  there  many  years  -before,  supposedly  by  the: 
conqidstadorcs.  The  ex-sailor  had  lost  an  arm  to  a  shark  or  other  casualty  and  hy  a- 
crude  process  of  his  own,  had  supplied  the  deficiency  by  strapping  to  his  wrist  an  ugly 
iron  ?iook  which  enabled  hiin  to  grasp  objects  and  hold  them  firmly,  and  tvhich  was  a 
forinidable  ueapon  in  a  Itand  to  Jiand  conflict.  Three  of  the  men  went  some  distance  in 
land  to  look  for  a  spring  of  water,  after  the  gold  had  been  found,  leaving  the  ex-sailor 
and  the  other  in  camp  near  the  coast.  Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  his  companions, 
the  ex-sailor  shot  the  American  remaining-  in  camp  with  him,  and  getting  into  the  boat- 
hoisted  sails  and  cruised  away  around  a  bend  in  the  gulf  coast  and  apparently  disappear- 
ed, leaving  the  men  to  perish  for  want  of  food  and  water.  Having  failed  to  find  springs; 
and  realizing  that  they  must  perish  for  want  of  food  and  water,  they  left  the  gold  ichere 
They  had  found  it  and  after  great  privation  and  suffering,  several  days  later,  arrived  at  d 
village  ivhere  they  were  supplied  with  food  and  drink  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  returned 
to  the  place  ivhere  they  had  left  the  chests  of  gold  and  found  only  the  receptacles,  emptied 
of  their  treasure.  The  villain  had  evidently  returned  and,  filling  the  gold  into  sacks 
brought  along  with  the  gold  hunters  for  the  purpose,  transferred  them  to  the  boat  and 
sailed  away,  leaving  no  evidence  of  his  course  or  destination. 


EVERY  lawyer  has  experiences  now 
and  then  equal  to  the  boldest 
flights  of  fancy  of  the  profes-' 
sional  writer.  Those  experiences  usual- 
ly attract  but  a  passing  notice  and  then 
settle  from  view  like  the  dust  of  a 
motor  car  to  be  thought  of  no  more. 
Were  it  not  for  its  strange  connection 
with  the  story  of  Stewart  Edward 
"White  in  the  June  number  of  ]\IcGlure's 
Magazine,  entitled  "Buried  Treasure," 
the  incident  I  am  about  to  relate  would 
have  gone  the  way  of  other  comedies 
and  tragedies  of  the  lawyer's  busy  life. 
In  my  endeavor  to  place  before  the 
public  what  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
unusual  interviews  of  my  experience,  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  my  lack  of  finish 
in  those  technical  rules  whicli  are  sup- 
posed to  obtain  in  the  construction  of 
fiction,  contenting  myself  in  the  belief 
that  a  true  story  faithfully  told  must 
approach  very  near  to  real  art — what- 
ever that  may  be. 

Seated  at  my  desk  with  books  and 
papers  piled  higli,  I  was  endeavoring 
to  distinguish  between  a  case  tliat  ap- 
parently knocked  me  out  and  another 
whicli  api)arently  sustained  my  ])Osi- 
tion  in  an  important  law  suit,  when  an 


old  Mexican,  hair  and  w^hiskers  white 
as  a  Christmas  morning,  shuffled  into 
my  office,  excitement  gleaming  in  his 
small,  black  eyes,  and  thrust  into  my 
hand  the  June  number  of  McClure's 
Magazine. 

''Buenos  Dias.  Senor  lawyer.  Escu- 
cheme,"  he  commanded,  pointing  to 
the  story.  Buried  Treasure. 

Whether  Mr.  White's  story  really  has 
some  foundation  in  fact,  either  known 
or  unknown  to  him,  or  whether  my 
client  was  afflicted  with  some  strange 
hallucination,  the  reader  will  have  to 
judge  for  himself.  Certain  it  is,  the 
grim  earnestness  of  my  visitor  aroused 
in  me  an  interest  beyond  the  usual  call 
of  a  client;  but  this  I  concealed  from 
the  old  man's  quick,  searching  glance, 
I  believe,  as  I  motioned  him  to  a  seat. 

''Senor  lawyer,"  he  began,  pointing 
his  dark,  slim  finger  at  the  illustrations, 
"I  know  where  the  gold  is.  I  want  to 
consult  you  as  to  whom  it  will  belong 
if  I  recover  it.  Here  is  my  pay  check 
for  June,  and  I  will  pay  you  from  time 
to  tinu^  as  I  can  earn  the  numey  until 
your  fee  is  entirely  discharged." 

I  looked  at  the  check  aiui  saw  it  was 
for  a  month's  wages  on  the  Santa  Fe 
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Railroad  as  a  laborer  in  the  construc- 
tion force,  calling:  for  $26.25.  Then  I 
knew  that  the  old  man  Avas  a  laborer  on 
the  railroad,  although  his  language  and 
polite  bearing  showed  him  to  be  a  man 
with  a  good  education,  rounded  out  to 
some  extent  by  practical  experience  in 
life.   Returning  the  check,  I  said: 

"]\ry  dear  fellow,  that  story  is  fiction 
— mere  fiction — written  to  please  the 
public,  by  one  of  the  professional  maga- 
zine writers.  Nothing  like  that  ever 
happened.  It  is  purely  imaginary  and 
you  but  waste  your  time  when  you  con- 
template securing — " 

''Pardon,  Senor  lawyer,"  he  inter- 
rupted, "  It  is  not  false — it  is  very, 
very  true  indeed.  Please  accept  the 
cheek  and  hear  my  story.  I  want  very 
imicli  to  know  what  my  rights  are  when 
I  shall  have  secured  the  gold,  and  I  am 
willing  to  compensate  you  well  for  your 
advice.' ' 

I  laid  the  proffered  check  on  my  desk 
and  looked  my  willingness  for  him  to 
proceed.  Had  I  been  able  to  detect  a 
single  siun  of  unsteadiness  in  the  eleam 


of  that  wonderfully  steady,  intelligent 
eye,  I  should  have  found  explanation 
for  the  extraordinary  situation;  but  it 
was  not  so.  His  bare  statement,  un- 
supported by  any  other  sign  of  dotage 
or  mental  decay,  Avas  the  only  thing 
vouchsafed  me  wherewith  to  measure 
his  sanity.  I  decided  to  hear  him 
through — indeed,  was  anxious  to  hear 
him  through,  after  I  had  observed  him 
a  moment.  Noting  my  decision,  he  be- 
gan : 

"I  am  a  man,  Senor,  not  nearly  as 
old  as  my  hair  and  shrunken  features 
would  indicate.  I  was  born  on  the 
Yaqui  River  near  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  in  Old  Mexico,  sixty-five 
years  ago,  and  sixty-five  years  alone, 
as  Senor  knows,  ought  not  to  bleach 
white  the  raven  locks  of  a  Mexican. 
White  hairs  grow  when  the  heart  is  sad 
and  the  head  is  bowed  in  grief,  as  well 
as  a  crown  of  old  age. 

''Some  forty  odd  years  ago,  as  you 
can  easily  figure,  I  was  a  young  fellow^ 
and  the  warm  blood  rushed  through 
my  veins,  carrying  everywhere  in  my 
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system  life,  liealth,  joy.  My  hut  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  swift-tiowing  Yaqui 
where  the  gulf  breeze  fanned  my  brow 
in  the  morninir  and  mountain  zephyrs 
cooled  and  invigorated  me  in  the  even- 
ing; but  best  of  all,  just  over  the  little 
ridge  in  a  delightful  valley  abode  my 
sweetheart,  Yaquinola.  Ah.  Senor,  you 
show  impatience.  You  think  I  am  de- 
crepito.  Eseueheme — hear  me  out,  I 
beg  you,  for  how  can  you  advise  me  if 
you  do  not  know  my  troubles. 

''She  was  most  beautiful,  Senor  law- 
yer, was  my  Yaquinola;  sweet  as  the 
breath  of  flowers ;  good  as  the  sunshine 
to  warm  one's  soul,  sprightly,  always 
happy,  and  the  best  horsewoman  in  Old 
Mexico.  Her  hair,  black  as  night,  had 
the  gloss  of  silk  as  it  hung  about  her 
shoulders  when  making  her  toilet,  or 
glanced  the  sun's  bright  rays  when 
partly  tucked  up  beneath  her  sombrero 
as  she  rode  swiftly  in  the  dell  or  on 
the  ]\resa.  Ah,  Senor,  I  may  not  at- 
tempt to  tell  you  how  lovely  she  was, 
for  you  are  not  interested  in  that  part 
of  my  story;  but  it  gives  me  passing 
delight  to  recall  her  bright  eyes,  her 
cheery  smile,  her  fair  face  and  her  fine 
form.  It  is  pleasant  to  live  over  in 
thought  the  happj'  times  wlien  I  rode 
by  her  side  or  we  roamed  the  woods  to- 
gether or  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the 
rapid  Yaqui  in  the  evening  and  listened 
to  the  night  songster!^;'  notes  mincrled 
with  the  roar  and  ripple  of  the  hasten- 
ing waters.  I\[y  Yaquinola  was  brave 
too,  as  she  was  good,  Senor,  for  well  I 
remember  the  ,  time  when  we  were 
climbing  a  peak  in  the  Sierra  ]\Iadre 
and  met  a  great  ^Mexican  cat.  ^ly  ^run 
missed  fire  and  the  beast  crouched  to 
spring,  but  Yaquinola's  arrow  pierced 
Jiis  tliroat  before  he  could  pounce  upon 
us. 

**Dios!  how  I  wander  from  the  sub- 
ject. AVell.  as  you  have  already  guessed, 
I  was  dee]>ly  in  love  v.  ith  Yaquinola  and 
she  loved  me  in  return.  But  the  priest 
who  taught  us  to  read  and  write  and 
otlier.  ])ranches  of  education,  liad  put 
into  Yacjuinola's  hands  l)ooks  telling  of 
the  great  folks  rolling  in  wealth  and 
luxury,  and  the  splendid  balls  and  i)ar- 
ties  in  San  Francisco,  wIkmc  the  ladies 
wore  bright  jewels  and  rich  silks,  and 


were  humored  and  petted  and  worship- 
ed by  the  social  and  financial  nabobs 
of  that  wonderful  city.  The  stories  in 
these  books  turned  the  poor  little  head 
of  my  sweetheart  and  caused  her  to 
long  for  a  life  of  luxury  and  gaiety  in 
the  great  city.  So  when  I  told  her  how 
fondly  I  loved  her — the  thing  she  had 
known  all  her  life — she  smiled  sweetly 
and  said  that  when  I  had  acquired  a 
fortune  and  could  take  her  to  a  fine 
home  in  the  great  city,  she  would  be 
happy  and  return  m}^  love.  This,  Senor, 
was  indeed  a  cruel  blow  to  me,  al- 
though Yaquinola  did  not  mean  it  as 
such.  She  loved  me  truly  but  had  set 
her  little  heart  upon  a  voluptuous  life 
which  she  seemed  to  think  was  easily 
within  our  reach  if  I  would  but  go  forth 
and  acquire  a  fortune.  I  was  very  ig- 
norant of  the  great  ways  of  the  world 
beyond  our  quiet  mountain  valley,  and 
knew  that  I  was  not  fit  to  go  out  and 
compete  with  the  rich  and  experienced 
men  who  had  amassed  the  great  for- 
tunes described  in  the  books  the  priest 
had  loaned  us;  and  I  tried  in  vain  to 
persuade  her  that  we  would  be  far  hap- 
pier to  marry  and  continue  our  simple 
lives  in  our  own  dear  mountain  home.  I 
argued  with  her  that  a  poor  man  raised 
in  the  mountains  with  no  experience 
except  with  his  cayuse  and  riata.  could 
not  hope  to  become  rich  in  the  great 
cities,  and  that  we  would  both  waste 
our  happiness  in  the  mad  effort. 

"  'Ah,  Senor  Miguel,'  she  would  re- 
ply, 'I  have  had  a  dream,  a  delightful 
dream  that  you  will  soon  become  rich, 
a  mighty  man,  and  I  shall  be  a  great 
lady.  Do  not  despair,  ]Miguel,  do  not 
give  up.' 

"And  so  it  went:  and  at  times  I  felt 
that  Senorita  was  inspired  and  that  it 
would  all  come  about  as  she  had  pre- 
dicted, and  then  I  was  supremely  hap- 
])y.  At  other  times  I  would  reason  that 
it  was  impossible,  and  wonld  beg  her 
on  my  knees  to  ]">ut  aside  her  ambition 
and  u'o  with  nu^  to  the  little  church  and 
let  the  good  Father  say  the  words.  But 
it  was  no  use.  Yaquinola  held  fast  her 
])U!*pose  ami  T  became  nu">re  and  more 
unhappy.  At  last  I  summoned  all  my 
courage  and  sold  my  cayuse.  saddle, 
bridle  and  silver  spurs,  bade  my  sweet- 
heart adios  and  started  down  the  Yaqui 
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in  the  little  boat  in  which  she  and  I 
had  so  often  Avatched  the  moon-light 
sparkle  upon  the  tips  of  the  jumping 
waves,  bound  for  the  great  city  to  make 
the  fortune  promised  me  by  my  sweet- 
heart's prophecy.  When  I  reached  the 
gulf,  I  took  passage  in  a  small  sail-ship 
to  San  Francisco  and.  after  many  days 
of  ill  wind  and  bad  weather,  w^e  entered 
the  Golden  Gate  and  I  was  glad  to  be 
once  more  upon  the  land. 

*'Ah,  Senor  lawyer,  you  cannot  com- 
prehend the  terrible  feeling  of  desola- 
tion in  my  heart  when  I  realized  how 
far  away  from  my  Yaquinola  I  really 
was,  and  how  utterly  helpless  in  that 
strange,  rushing,  glittering  city.  It  was 
days  and  days  before  I  could  so  much 
as  get  a  job  by  which  I  could  earn 
even  a  peso,  and  then  I  had  to  compete 
with  the  penurious  Chinamen  in  the 
hardest  and  most  degTading  labor.  This 
did  not  look  like  I  would  soon  make  a 
fortune  as  Yaquinola  had  assured  me, 
so  that  I  could  retitrn  to  her  in  triumph 
and  fetch  her  to  San  Francisco.  Month 
after  month  lengthened  into  years  and 
I  still  found  myself  laboring  hard  for  a 
bare  subsistence,  and  living  in  squalor, 
the  unwilling  equal  of  my  Chinese  com- 
panions. I  dared  not.  write  Senorita 
the  disparaging  truths,  for  I  would  not 
for  the  world  break  her  heart,  and  I 
could  not  go  home  to  her  and  once  more 
implore  her  to  change  her  purpose,  that 
we  might  go  happily  to  the  priest,  for  I 
had  no  money  to  pay  my  passage.  Ah, 
Senor  lawyer,  then  it  was  there  came 
upon  me  an  .awful  temptation  to  toss 
my  riata  upon  the  neck  of  some  rich 
man's  broncho  and  ride  swiftly  to  my 
darling,  rea'ardless  of  consequence. 
Now,  I  thank  God  I  did  not  yield,  for, 
Senor,  I  have  lived  an  honest  life  up 
to  this  minute.  By  and  by,  when  I  had 
^een  in  the  great  city  for  eifi-ht  long 
years  without  so  much  as  a  glance  at 
my  Yaquinola,  and  without  any  thin  jr 
better  than  a  letter  once  a  month  full 
<^f  love  and  devotion  and  encourage- 
^>ont,  a  little  accident  offered  me  the 
Jiieans  of  somewhat  bettering  my  con- 
dition. It  even  gave  me  some  liope  of 
^dlimate  success  in  my  undertaking  to 
acquire  wealth. 

'*I  had  just  finished  my  day's  work 


down  at  the  wharf  and  was  walking 
along  the  street,  when  I  heard  a  scream 
and  saw  a  fine  blooded  horse  dash 
around  the  corner  and  then  I  noticed  a 
little  boy  clinging  to  his  back  as  he  ran 
like  the  wind,  mad  with  fright,  beyond 
all  control.  A  moment  later  a  fine 
looking  man,  mounted  upon  another 
horse,  came  in  sight  calling  piteously 
to  the  people  along  the  street  to  stop 
the  runaway  horse ;  but  no  one  made  an 
effort.  ■  They  were  either  stupefied 
with  horror  at  the  impending  fate  of 
the  child,  or  were  too  base  and  coward- 
ly to  go  to  the  rescue.  Indeed,  it  was 
like  inviting  death  for  any  one  to  get 
in  front  of  the  scared  brute,  and  I  fully 
realized  the  danger  of  the  attempt ;  but 
there  was  no  time  for  speculation  and, 
as  the  mad  beast  came  nearer,  all  my 
exploits  of  horsemanship  on  the  mesa 
and  in  the  dell  of  Old  Mexico  flashed 
across  my  mind  and  I  felt  equal  to  any 
feat  within  the  range  of  the  possible.  I 
ran  quickly  to  the  side  of  the  street 
and  when  the  horse  swept  past,  caught 
the  sw^inging  stirrup,  sprang  into  the 
air  and  alighted  upon  his  back  behind 
the  saddle,  'mid  the  gladdest  wild 
cheers  I  ever  listened  to.  Instantly  I 
had  reached  around  the  desperate  child 
who  was  holding  on  to  the  saddle  horn 
with  fast  failing  grip,  and  caught  the 
rein.  The  moment  I  began  to  draw  rein 
the  animal  realized  that  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  horseman,  and  I  had  little 
trouble  in  gradually  taking  him  up.  By 
the  time  he  was  quite  still  the  child's 
father  rode  up  pale  as  death  and  for 
the  moment,  speechless.  'Dios!  Senor,' 
I  said,  ^that  was  a  wild  race;  but  here 
are  both  horse  and  little  rider  safe  and 
sound.'  And  I  tossed  him  the  reins, 
sprang  from  the  animal's  back  and 
started  down  the  street.  By  this  time  a 
large  crowd  had  gathered  upon  the 
scene,  excited  and  overjoyed  at  the 
happy  termination  of  the  little  tragedy, 
and  I  was  well  beyond  the  farthest  edge 
of  the  crowd  before  the  Senor  could 
get  his  wits  to  work.  When  he  could 
speak,  lie  called:  'Tli!  there,  my  fel- 
low! Stop  that  man.  ]-)eople.  and  bring 
him  back!    Stop  him.  T  say!' 

**At  that,  a  gentleman  took  me  po- 
litely by  the  arm  and  said,  'Come  with 
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me.  Mr.  Stanford  wants  to  thank  you 
for  your  brave  deed.'  I  had  often  heard 
of  the  great  horseman,  Lehind  Stan- 
ford, and  at  mention  of  his  name — it 
humiliates  me  to  admit  it— a  selfish 
wish  formed  in  my  mind  that  he  mi2:ht 
reward  me  for  the  little  thing  I  had 
done  by  giving  me  employment  in  his 
fine  stables  where  I  could  handle  those 
splendid  spirited  animals  and  live  a 
different  life  from  that  which  I  had,  by 
force  of  circumstances,  been  compelled 
to  endure.  His  entire  form  shaking 
with  emotion,  Mr.  Stanford  grasped  me 
by  the  hand  and  in  frank,  generous 
tones,  said: 

*My  brave  fellow,  how  can  I  ever 
pay  you  for  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe 
you  for  this  gallant  deed?' 

**It  was  then  my  Spanish  pride  arose 
and  I  answered  rather  too  hastily  for 
the  miserable  beggar  that  I  was: 

*Senor  owes  me  nothing.  A  true 
Mexican  does  not  put  a  price  upon  the 
saving  of  human  life.' 

*  Pardon  me,  my  dear  sensitive  fel- 
low,' said  he,  'I  appreciate  your  hon- 
orable sentiment;  but  I  want  to  beg 
you  to  accept  my  gratitude  for  your 
noble  act.  Now  that  squares  us.  as  I 
take  it,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  re- 
quest you  as  a  favor  to  me  to  accept  the 
position  of  chief  groom  in  one  of  mv 
stables  at  a  salary  satisfactory  to  you.' 

*'That  was  a  michty  pretty  way  to 
put  it,  Senor,  and  I  promptly  signified 
my  willingness  to  accept  the  position, 
feelinfr  that  he  might  be  prompted  by 
the  desire  to  have  a  skilled  horseman 
handle  his  thoroughbreds,  as  well  as  to 
reward  me. 

at  once  entered  upon  my  new 
duties  and  was  happy  in  the  belief  that 
the  incident  had  opened  up  to  me  the 
first  chapter  of  a  new  life  which  midit 
lead  to  the  realizatii^i  of  Yaquinola's 
prophecy.  AYith  the  horses  I  was  per- 
fectlv  at  home  because  of  my  early  life 
and  training,  and  it  was  not  loner  until 
IVlr.  Stanford  paid  me  several  nice  com- 
pliments Tu^on  my  mnnasKMnent  of  the 
stables  and  my  skill  with  the  horses. 
Within  a  few  months  nfter  T  had  ac- 
cepted the  position  he  presented  me 
witli  a  fine  yearlincr.  benutiful  of  form 
and  limb  and  full  of  fire  and  metal. 


It  did  my  soul  good  to  see  the  proud 
step  of  the  pequino  diablo.  It  was  my 
duty  to  superintend  the  stable  forces 
and  see  to  the  proper  training  of  the 
saddle  horses.  Au  Americano  had 
charge  of  the  drivers.  Many  of  the  fine 
ladies,  guests  at  the  Stanford  mansion, 
as  well  as  the  ladies  and  servants  of 
the  household,  delighted  in  horseback 
riding  and  many  times  I  was  directed 
to  ride  with^  them  as  a  precaution 
against  accident  as  well  as  to  assist 
them  and  have  charge  of  the  steeds 
when  they  might  wish  to  dismount. 
During  such  times  I  saw  much  to  con- 
vince me  that  my  little  Yaquinola  had 
formed  a  grievous  misconception  of 
real  happiness.  I  noticed  the  richly 
dressed,  bejeweled  ladies,  beautifully 
and  wonderfully  fair,  with  wealth  at 
their  command  beyond  their  ability  to 
spend,  who  chatted  cheerfully,  even 
hilariously  when  in  company,  look  sad 
and  sour  and  careworn  the  moment 
they  were  away  from  the  scene  of 
gaiety.  I  saw  great  ladies  smile  most 
graciously  upon  one  another  and  even 
their  husbands,  only  to  frown  terribly 
the  moment  their  eyes  were  turned  in 
other  directions.  I  saAV  in  short,  Senor. 
enough  to  convince  me  that  it  was  all 
form — function,  I  believe  they  call  it — 
and  that  these  people  did  not  love  one 
another,  but  were  extremely,  bitterly 
jealous  and  unhappy.  I  became  con- 
vinced that  the  apparent  li'aietv  and 
happiness  of  the  rich  was  a  sham  empty 
of  love  or  even  human  kindiu^ss.  and 
that  the  principal  object  attained,  at 
least,  if  not  aimed  at.  Avas  an  ambition 
to  outshine  socially  and  T>ierce  to  the 
heart  all  ambitious  rivals  for  leader- 
ship. I  do  not  menu,  Senor.  that  'Mv. 
and  ^frs.  Stanford  were  burdened  with 
these  unholy  passions  and  ambitions, 
for  iMiguel  is  not  aii  in«zrate  who  would 
notice  the  faults  of  his  benefactors;  but 
I  do  menu  to  say  that  in  mv  judgment, 
with  all  their  wealth  and  with  all  their 
£renerosity,  tied  to  custom  as  they  were 
by  virtue  of  their  riches  nnd  bound  by 
social  enviroTiments,  they  were  scarce- 
ly more  happy  than  the  others;  surely 
not  so  happy  as  T  and  my  own  sweet 
Yanuinola  ■\^•(^uld  be  in  our  frn'jrant 
dell  where  the    waters    leap    and  tlic 
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birds  sing,  always  true  to  nature,  with- 
out ambition,  jealousy  and  refined 
hatred. 

"Two  years  had  gone  by  and  I  had 
observed  much  and  thought  much, 
keeping  ever  in  mind  the  innocent  am- 
bition of  my  artless  little  sweetheart. 
One  day  I  was  ordered  to  ride  out  with 
a  Mrs.  Van  Duse  of  New  York  and  her 
French  maid  who  had  been  guests  at 
the  Stanford  mansion  for  several 
weeks.  The  evening  before,  the  hostess 
liad  given  a  great  ball  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Van  Duse  and  her  husband,  and,  being  a 
^'ood  musician,  I  i)layed  the  guitar  in  the 
orcliestra  that  furnished  the  music.  This 
^'ave  me  a  good  opportunity  to  observe 
these  great  people  in  their  social  func- 
tions. Upon  this  occasion  I  naturally 
followed  the  rich  and  beautiful  Mrs. 
Van  Duse  with  closest  scrutiny,  for  I 
knew  she  was  the  guest  of  honor  and  I 
wondered  how  my  darling  would  ap- 
pear in  rich  costume  with  costly  jewels 
sparkling  in  her  jet  hair,  and  whether 
the  gems  would  be  able  to  outshine  the 
trleam  of  joy  in  her  eyes.  I  noticed 
that  Mrs.  Van  Duse  was  much  sought 
in  the  dance ;  but  her  dancing  was  not 
like  the  light,  quick,  agile  step  of  my 
Yaquinola.  She  smiled  graciously  upon 
all  and  especially  upon  her  hostess  and 
her  husband,  but  I  could  see  no  hap- 
piness in  her  smile.  She  laughed  gaily 
as  did  all  the  others,  but  I  could  per- 
ceive no  joy  in  the  laugh.  As  a  me- 
chanical, artistic  effort,  it  was  perfect ; 
l>ut  it  had  no  soul  in  it.  It  made  me 
sad — yes,  maddened  me — to  see  that 
^'easeless  round  of  artificial  gaiety — the 
awful  mockery  of  genuine  happiness — 
""d  I  said  to  myself:  'Oh,  if  Yaquinola 
<''»Mld  see  this,  she  would  gladly  p:ive 
•'v<'r  her  ambition  to  be  a  great  lady 
•«nd  would  settle  down  with  me  to  real 
''^'<' in  our  oAvn  delightful  Old  :\rexico.' 
**Xext  morning  after  the  ball,  I  was 
saddle  two  good  riding  horses  for 
•1'*^.  Van  Duse  and  her  maid,  and  ac- 
•■''•"ipany  them  on  a  gallop  through  the 
I'iirks.  Van  Duse  accom])anied  the 

"»'«dani  to  a  mounting  block  and  as- 
Mst.'d  her  to  mount  and  said  to  me: 
^"•'>«>ni,  be  mindful  of  the  ladies,'  and 
'^•♦t^'hod  us  ride  away.  ]\rrs.  Van  Duse 
'""'•'d  at  him,  kissed    her    h-^^nd  and 


said:  'Bye,  bye,  dear.  Don't  worry. 
We  are  all  right.'  Immediately  the 
ladies  began  to  talk  the  most  delicate 
secrets,  ignoring  my  presence  as  if  I 
were  of  no  more  consequence  than  the 
horses  upon  which  they  rode.  Mrs. 
Van  Duse  arraigned  her  husband  bit- 
terly for  being  too  gracious  to  the  other 
ladies,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  name  the 
ladies  with  bitter  invective.  Even  her 
good  hostess  came  in  for  a  share  of 
criticism.   At  last  she  said : 

"  'I  have  no  more  love  for  Clarence 
Van  Duse  than  for  my  pet  dog — not 
half  so  much.  He  is  an  insipid,  charac- 
terless fop  and  all  of  the  set  are  eager 
to  flirt  with  him.'  And  she  struck  her 
little  doubled  up  fist  into  her  soft  white 
palm,  her  very  jewels  flashing  angrily 
in  unison  with  her  blazing  eyes. 

"  'Pardon,  Madam,'  said  the  French 
maid,  'but  zee  mistress,  she  like  to  flirt, 
passing  well,  too,  does  she  not?' 

"At  that  Mrs.  Van  Duse  let  off  a 
cackle  intended  for  a  jolly  laugh.  It 
was  not  a  warm,  hearty  laugh  right  off 
of  a  good  kind  heart,  but  a  cold,  cruel, 
metallic  counterfeit. 

"'Ah,  Marie,  that  is  different. 
Women's  whole  stock  in  trade  is  her 
beauty — perishable  stock,  you  know,  as 
they  say  in  the  law  courts — and  if  she 
does  not  keep  it  on  exhibition  while  it 
is  fresh  it  will  not  avail  her  anything ; 
for  it  will  soon  fade  and  become  stale.' 
And  she  uttered  another  heart-broken 
laugh.  It  made  me  sick.  'My  brain  be- 
gan to  whirl  and  I  fell  back  to  be  out 
of  hearing  of  such  wretched  heartless: 
conversation. 

"When  I  retired  to  my  couch  one 
night,  I  carried  with  me  a  sad  heart 
and  heavy  thoughts.  I  could  not 
banish  from  my  conscience  those  liv- 
ing— dead  women — living,  movin<r.  but 
dead  to  joy  and  to  every  noble  impulse. 
Can  it  be  possible,  I  thought,  that  my 
little  Yaquinola  would  ever  become- 
such  as  these — would  give  up  her  soul- 
freshness  and  fragrance  for  a  stale, 
heartless  life  like  that,  should  I  become 
rich?  I  tossed  feverishly  upon  my  pil- 
low until  late  in  the  night,  fervently 
praying  that  T  might  never  become 
rich  :  when,  exhausted.  I  fell  into  a  halT 
waking  sleep. 
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**Now,  Senor  lawyer,  you  are  a  prac- 
tical man  and  will  perhaps  laugh  at 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  You  will 
«ay  in  your  heart  that  it  was  a  mere 
troubled  dream,  but  subsequent  events 
proved  it  otherwise.  In  my  sleep,  if  it 
may  be  called  such,  my  dear  Yaquinola 
appeared  unto  me  and  said  she  was  in 
great  trouble  and  begged  me  to  give 
up  my  efforts  to  become  rich  and 
great,  and  return  to  her  at  once.  I 
awoke  with  a  start  and  the  room  was 
filled  with  a  presence  like  unto  when  I 
sat  with  her  joyously  in  her  little  adobe 
hut  in  the  days  of  our  first  love,  only 
there  was  sorrow  there  also — not  the 
sorrow  of  dead  ambition,  but  sorrow 
mingled  with  love.  I  could  not  make 
it  out  at  all.  Even  the  old  time  fra- 
grance of  the  flowers  of  the  dell  and 
the  dim  roar  of  the  Yaqui  rolling  on 
towards  the  sea,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  permeated  my  senses  and  I  was 
seized  wdth  an  uncontrolable  desire  to 
go  to  her, 

**Next  morning  I  resigned  my  posi- 
tion, telling  Mr.  Stanford  my  story  as 
I  tell  it  to  you.  A  momentary  gloom 
came  upon  the  handsome,  manly  face 
and  tears  gathered  in  the  corners  of  his 
kindly  eyes.  I  was  sorry  indeed,  oh,  so 
sorry  for  the  poor  rich  man  who  had 
such  a  great  heart — such  sterling  pos- 
sibilities for  real  happiness  were  it  not 
for  his  fetters  of  slavery,  even  his  great 
riches.  He  looked  at  me  sorrowfully 
for  a  long  time  and  then  said : 

'Miguel,  you  are  right.  The  joy 
of  true  love  and  a  simple  life  far  ex- 
ceeds the  happiness  of  great  Avoalth  and 
power.  Go  to  your  swoethoart  and  take 
my  blessing  with  you.'  T  hnd  told  him 
it  was  my  intention  to  ride  the  colt  he 
had  given  me  two  years  befoi-e,  when 
he  bade  me  take  also  a  fine  thorongh- 
hred  for  my  little  Yaquinola.  That 
very  same  day  I  drew  my  scant  sav- 
ings, amounting  to  about  300  pesos, 
packed  my  clothing  uj^on  the  thnrongh- 
bred.  and,  mounting  my  saddler,  left, 
as  I  then  believed,  tlie  hn'erish.  fester- 
ing San  Francisco  f<u'ever.  T  neinl  not 
dwell  upon  my  homeward  journey  ex- 
ce|)t  to  say  that  the  rugged  mountain 
paths  and  the  wild  ])eantiful  valleys, 


the  clear  blue  sky  by  day,  star- gemmed 
by  night,  and  the  boundless  pure  at- 
mosphere w^ere  like  a  heavenly  vision 
as  compared  with  what  I  had  left  be- 
hind. After  many  days  and  nights  I 
arrived  at  the  north  bank  of  the  mighty 
Yaqui  and  looked  over  into  the  little 
dell  beyond  w^here  I  could  almost  see 
the  hut  of  my  darling.  Day  by  day  and 
night  after  night,  as  I  journeyed  home- 
ward, I  felt — ^yes,  felt  is  the  word — her 
calling  to  me  to  hasten  homeward,  and 
I  knew  my  little  one  was  suffering 
some  great  sorrow.  I  did  not,  there- 
fore, look  for  a  ferry  or  waste  time 
searching  for  an  easy  ford,  but  plunged 
my  horses  into  the  rapid  waters  and 
swam  them  swiftly  to  the  other  shore. 
A  moment  later  I  was  at  the  door  of 
the  hut  and  saw  her  come  bounding 
forth,  maturer,  it  is  true,  but  far  more 
beautiful  than  ever.  But  her  joy  at 
seeing  me  safely  returned  was  mingled 
with  a  deep  sadness,  I  could  plainly 
see,  and  when  I  had  fittingly  greeted 
her,  I  said  eagerly,  'What  is  it  that  has 
befallen  my  liKle  one?  Tell  me.  I  be- 
seech you,  for  I  knew  you  were  in 
trouble  and  came  forthwith.' 

'Ah,  IMicfuel,'  she  sobbed,  'many 
da.vs  ago  a  boat  came  up  the  river — a 
small  sail  boat  manned  by  an  evil  look- 
ing fellow  who  anchored  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream  and  came  ashore  in  a 
little  skiff.  After  some  hagglinir  he 
hired  my  father  and  brother  and  two 
pack  burros  to  carry  his  outfit  up  into 
the  Sierra  IMadre,  claiming  to  be  a 
miner.  He  insisted  on  stnrtinjx  in  the 
night  time,  but  I  could  not  understand 
his  reason  for  wantincr  to  do  so.  or 
why,  when  the  burros  were  laden  with 
his  ontfit,  he  brought  the  boat  ashore 
and  burned  it.  He  was  indeed  a  most 
repulsive  man  with  an  uorlv  looking 
iron  hook  strapped  to  a  crippled  arm  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  lost  hand  :  but  I 
conld  see  no  reason  for  his  wishing  to 
harm  my  father  and  brother  and  I 
made  no  objeetion  to  their  departure. 
The  man  said  the  journey  would  take 
abont  five  days  and  T  was  not  afraid  to 
remain  alone  until  tlieir  return.  Rut 
tlu\v  did  not  return.  Two  weeks  after 
tliey  had  started,  the  burros  returned 
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with  their  pack  saddles  on  and  it  is 
now  more  than  a  month  since  I  bade 
father  and  brother  adios,  and  no  other 
tidings  have  come.' 

''Poor  little  Yaqninola!  Her  mother 
had  died  in  her  infancy  and  her  father 
and  brother  were  her  only  kinsmen, 
^fy  sonl  went  out  to  her  in  her  deep 
sorrow,  and  I  loved  her  even  more  than 
before.  We  rested  the  horses  one  day 
and  then  my  sweetheart  and  I,  as  of 
yore,  rode  side  by  side  up  into  the 
mountains;  not  joyousl.v,  but  upon  the 
solemn,  uncertain  search  for  her  dear 
ones.  We  followed  the  trail  easily  and 
after  five  days  came  upon  a  deserted 
camp.  From  the  camp  a  plain  train, 
as  if  somethinfj:  heavy  had  been  drag- 
ged, led  towards  a  cliff  which  walled 
in  a  deep  canon.  We  followed  this  trail 
and  near  the  precipice  came  upon  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  father  and  brother, 
both  shot  through  the  head.  Ah,  to 
witness  the  grief  of  my  little  one  was 
to  me  a  thousand  hells.  But  I  must  not 
dwell  upon  it ;  for  even  now  it  causes 
me  great  pain  although  it  was  a  long, 
long  time  ago.  We  followed  the  trail 
to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  looked 
down  into  the  canon  and  there,  not 
twenty  feet  from  the  top,  hung  the 
body  of  the  murderer.  He  had  prob- 
ably induced  the  men  to  help  him  drag 
the  bags  of  gold  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
and  then  shot  them  to  prevent  them 
from  discovering  his  secret  to  the 
world.  .  He  must  then  have  rolled  the 
sacks  into  the  canon  intendinir,  no 
<h»nbt,  carefully  to  descend  and  find  a 
'^nfe  place  of  concealment,  and,  in  his 
^•ffort  to  throw  the  last  one  over,  had 
''vidontly  lost  his  balance  and  fallen  to 
n  narrow^  shelf,  breakinsr  his  whole 
•inn  in  the  fall.  Then,  as  he  rolled  or 
"^iineed  off,  caught  with  his  horrid 
'<;'»k  and  hung.  Being  unable  to  draw 
'HTiisolf  up  on  account  of  the  broken 
"'•H''  had  hung  there  and  perished 
•^''•^vly  ns  he  justly  deserved  to  do.  We 
•'"'lid  see  clearly  that  the  free  arm  was 
'"■^'k<^n  as  it  dangled  and  swayed  in  the 
njouMtain  breeze,  and  a  thousand  feet 
iM-low,  we  saw  the  bags  lying  on  the 
J''»or  of  the  canon,  but  supposed  they 
'•''Mtained  only  his  mining  tools,  and 


made  no  effort  to  examine  or  recover 
them. 

It  took  us  a  very  long  time  to  scoop 
out  shallow  graves  with  the  aid  of  our 
knives  and  such  rude  tools  as  we  could 
make  from  sticks ;  but  we  gave  the 
father  and  son  as  decent  a  burial  as 
possible  and,  leaving  the  murderer- 
hanging  where  ^ve  found  him,  turned 
sorrow^fully  homeward.  As  soon  as  I 
might  justly  do  so  wdthout  obtruding 
upon  her  sorrow,  I  told  Taquinola  of 
my  failure  to  accumulate  a  fortune  and 
recounted  to  her  my  experience  and  ob- 
servations while  living  among  the  rich. 
In  conclusion,  Senor  law^yer,  she  be- 
came convinced  that  happiness  did  not 
depend  upon  great  riches,  and  we  were- 
quietly  married  by  the  priest  at  Buena- 
vista,  and  for  many  years  lived  joyous- 
ly together  in  our  native  dell,  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Yaqui.  Finally  sick- 
ness came  upon  m}^  pure  hearted  Ta- 
quinola and  the  monster  death  came  to- 
claim  her  for  his  ow^n.  Just  before  she 
died,  she  called  me  to  her  and  said : 

"  'My  dear  Miguel,  I  am  going  to 
leave  you.  Since  you  told  me  of  the  sin 
and  misery  in  the  great  cities,  I  have 
never  longed  to  be  a  fine  lady  and  live 
as  they  do  in  San  Francisco.  All  these 
years  I  have  been  very,  very  happy  in 
your  love ;  but,  ^liguel,  it  is  true,  never- 
theless, that  you  will  some  day  become 
a  very  rich  man — at  a  time  and  in  a 
manner  unexpected,  perhaps — but 
riches  w411  surely  come  to  you.  Your 
experience  wall  be  sufficient  to  teach 
you  how  to  use  it  and  not  to  sin  on  ac- 
count of  it,  but  I  want  you  to  re- 
member my  dyina*  prophecy,  and  when 
you  come  into  the  possession  of  such 
wealth,  it  will  help  you  to  overcome 
any  possible  temptation  to  live  the 
wicked  life  of  the  great  folks  you  have 
told  me  about.  I  want  you  to  use 
entire  wealth  that  you  shall  receive  and 
dovote  the  remainder  of  your  life  to  its 
distri])ntion  for  the  relief  of  the  worthy 
poor,  in  order  that  your  soul  may  come 
to  me  pure  and  white  as  it  was  when 
I  left  you.' 

''Then  slie  smiled  sweetly,  as  was  her 
habit,  and  quietly  expired.  The  for- 
tune, Senor  lawyer,  I  have  no  doubt  is 
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in  the  canon  of  the  Sierra  Madre  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff  where  hung  the  mur- 
derer, near  the  graves  of  my  poor 
wife's  father  and  brother.  Whose  shall 
it  be,  Senor  lawyer,  when  I  shall  go  and 
get  it?" 

''My  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  sympa- 
thetically, for  his  strange  story  had 
touched  me  deeply,  ''The  apparent  con- 
nection of  your  experience  with  the 
magazine  story  is  but  a  dream — an  il- 
lusion perhaps — at  best  a  coincidence, 
and  your  good  wife's  prophecy  was 
caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  recurrence  of 
her  youthful  dream  of  great  riches, 
when  the  brain  became  weakened  by 
approaching  death.  I  would  advise 
you  to  put  it  all  away  from  you,  work 
on  as  you  have  been  doing,  and  con- 
tinue to  make  an  honest  living  until  He 
who  is  wiser  and  better  than  we  are  or 
ever  can  be,  in  His  own  good  time, 
shall  call  you  hence  to  re-unite,  let  ns 
hope,  with  your  faithful  Senorita  where 
all  illusions  and  real  troubles  give 
place  to  genuine  happiness." 

When  I  concluded  these  remarks,  the 
black  eyes  of  my  client  flashed  fire  as 
he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  stature 
and  replied  vehemently : 

"La  diablo !  Senor  lawyer.  I  did  not 
ask  your  opinion  upon  the  probability 
of  finding  the  gold !  That  is  the  affair 
of  Miguel  only.  Whose  will  it  be.  Senor 
lawyer,  when  I  recover  it  ?  That  is  the 
point  on  which  I  seek  your  advice." 

•The  look  of  the  man.  the  almost 
fierce  steady  glance  of  his  eye  and  the 
tremor  that  ran  over  his  frame,  pro- 
claimed a  soul  shaking  v\'ith  deep  emo- 
tion;  and  I  felt  that,  whether  he  be 
philosopher  or  madman.  I  could  best 
satisfy  him  by  advising  him  as  to  the 
law  of  treasure-trove  in  Old  ^Mexico. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  sir."  I 
hastened  to  reply,  "I  was  thinking  only 
of  your  welfare  and  thus  lost  sight  of 
the  relationship  of  attorney  and  client. 
The  General  Statutes  of  Old  ^lexico,  so 
far  as  they  touch  upon  the  subject,  are 
as  follows : 

"*Civil   Code,    Art.    759.  Hidden 


treasure  belongs  to  the  person  discover- 
ing the  same,  if  found  on  his  own 
property. ' 

"  'Art.  760.  If  the  location  shall  be 
public  property  or  belongs  to  a  par- 
ticular person  other  than  the  discov- 
erer, then  the  treasure  shall  be  equally 
divided  between  the  o^^Tler  of  the  prop- 
erty and  the  discoverer.' 

"  'Art.  762.  In  order  that  the  one 
who  discovers  treasure  on  the  land  of 
another,  may  enjoy  the  right  declared, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  discovery  shall 
be  accidental.' 

"You  will  observe  that  these  provis- 
ions, when  considered  together  give  to 
the  finder  of  hidden  treasure  on  land 
other  than  his  own,  one  half,  if  the 
finding  be  accidental.  But.  if  he  seek 
treasure  and  find  it  on  another's  land, 
or  on  public  land,  he  would  have  no 
right  to  enjoy  any  part  of  it.  It  is  my 
opinion  that,  if  your  story  be  true  and 
the  objects  which  you  say  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  canon  are  really  treasure 
hidden  or  thrown  there  by  the  mis- 
creant, it  was  discovered  by  you  ac- 
cidentally, although  3^ou  did  not  know 
its  character  or  claim  it  at  the  time.  It 
would  follow,  therefore,  that  you  have 
but  to  go  to  the  place  and  take  what 
you  long  ago  accidentally  discovered 
and  divide  it  v\'ith  the  ^lexican  Re- 
l)ublic  or  the  owner  of  the  land  as  the 
case  may  be." 

With  a  bow  of  deep  satisfaction  my 
client  waved  his  hand  toward  the  check 
in  token  of  its  final  transfer  to  me. 
and  turned  to  go. 

"Here,  my  good  fellow."  I  said, 
thrusting  the  check  into  his  hand,  "you 
will  need  this  if  you  mean  to  go  after 
the  treasure." 

"Gracioso.  Senor,  how  can  I  pay  you 
for  the  advice?" 

"Send  me  a  small  sum  of  the  treas- 
ure when  you  recover  it."  I  replied 
gravely.  "lentil  then  T  can  wait." 

Genuine  gratitude  beamed  forth  in 
liis  countenance  as  he  bowed  profouiul- 
ly.  bowed  again,  and  kept  bowing  as 
he  backed  out  of  the  office. 


(Sequel  to  follow  In  next  issue.) 
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JUDGE  CARRINGTON  accepted  the 
invitation  to  the  press  banquet. 
There  were  reasons  why  he  wanted 
to  attend.  The  new  fellow  from  Den- 
ver, the  man  who  had  brought  out  the 
Arrow,  appeared  to  be  a  pretty  aggres- 
sive kind,  and,  he.  Judge  Carrington, 
had  always  claimed  that  the  bar  and 
the  press  should  work  together,  and — 
well,  it  might  be  as  well  to  know  the 
new  man  personally. 

He  attended  the  banquet  and  man- 
aged to  get  a  seat  next  to  him.  Surrep- 
titiously he   looked  him   over.  ''Six 
feet  of  unsuspecting  good  nature,  cov- 
ered with  a  comfortable  coat  of  fat, 
Huh!"  the  judge  commented  to  him- 
self.   Then  he  opened  up  a  conven- 
tional, slightly  condcscendinor  conversa- 
tion with  him.    "Mild,  mild,"  he  fur- 
ther commented,  and  when  John  New- 
man's merry  laugh   rang   out  at  some 
witty  sally,  he  said  again.  "Big,  good 
matured  kid,  that's  all,  Poh !   I  had  my 
worry  all  for  nothing."    But  his  mind 
went  back  to  that  daring  headline  that 
the  Arrow  flung  out  on  its  first  issue 
under  the  new  management,  "We  Will 
Print  the  Truth    Concern    Whom  It 
May."   "Clearly  a  bluff,"  Judge  Car- 
rington further  commented,  mentally. 
**Some  bluff  he  read  or  picked  up  out 
there  in  the  wilds  of  Denver.   But  he's 
got  no  sand,  not  an  -ounce.    Oh,  I'll 
make  a  mule  of  him  to  fetch  and  carry 
like  the  rest  of  them  before  he  has  been 
here  a  month." 

Immediately  the  judge  laid  off  his 
mantle  of  "patronage"  and  with  great 
delicacy  began  to  warm  up  to  the  new 
editor. 

John  Newman  went  home  that  night 
Avith  the  idea  that  Judge  Carrington 
was  one  of  the  finest  and  best  men 
living. 

A  month  had  gone  by,  meetinirs  had 
hcen  frequent,  tlie  impression  had  deep- 
*'nod,  and  the  entire  town  was  not  slow 
to  know  it.  "Look  out,"  said  one  of 
the  newspaper  boys,  "there  arc  some 
pi'ctiy  tough  things  said  of  the  judge. 


But  he  stands  in  with  the  boys.  He's 
a  good  mixer." 

John  Newman  w^as  mildly  surprised 
but  he  was  not  hunting  scandals,  so  he 
asked  no  questions.    Judge  Carrington 
had  just  gone  but  to  Puget  Sound  for  a 
month's  absence.    The  judge's  home 
was  in  a  pretty  little  town  about  fifty 
miles  from    Kansas    City,    but  he  of  ; 
course  was  obliged  to  be  in  the  city  | 
often.   In, fact  lived  there  a  part  of  his  ] 
time.   Had  a  suite  of  rooms  at  the  Na-  i 
varroo  Flats,  it  was  understood.  ; 

Kansas  City  was  in  the  height  of  its 
wild  boom  and  things  were  doing  in 
those  days,  and  the  publisher  of  a  live 
X>aper  had  no  time  to  recall  a  day  pass- 
ed. Each  da}^  was  packed  full,  and  bulg- 
over  w4th  excitement  enough  of  its 
own.  A  month  had  passed,  two  months. 
The  editor  deep  in  the  whirl  had  not 
noted  time.  He  was  very  busy  bending 
over  his  desk,  a  galley  of  revised  proof 
before  him. 

"A  lady  to  see  you  sir,"  said  the  of- 
fice boy,  and  dodged  back  to  the  outer 
office  as  the-  lady  brushed  in.  John 
Newman  looked  up,  his  pencil  on  the 
galley  to  retain  his  place. 

The  lady  bowed  ceremoniously.  She 
was  tall,  large,  commanding  and  most 
expensively  dressed.  She  loosened  her 
sealskin  coat  and  great  diamonds  flash- 
ed, big  as  huge  chunks  of  ice.  brilliant 
as  concentrated  fire.  She  drew  off  a 
glove  and  her  hand  scintillated.  In 
that  small  back  office,  lit  by  an  electric 
jet  over  the  editor's  desk,  it  was  as 
though  a  jeweler's  window  had  sud-  j 
denly  been  poured  out  there.  "You 
are  Mr.  Newman?"  she  was  saying 
with  great  dignity.  The  editor  as- 
sented. 

From  a  gold  beaded  purse  she  drew 
out  a  headline  cli]iped  from  the  Arrow. 
"This,  I  believe,  sir,  is  the  announce- 
ment you  have  made  to  the  world?" 
She  was  very  concise  and  austere  now. 
and  her  moutli  was  firmly  set. 

"Yes.  that  is  our  annoiuicenuMit. " 
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'She  was  tall,  large,  commanding  and  most  expensively  dressed. 


*'Oiir,"  the  eyebrows  were  lifted  in- 
credulously. 

*'Well,  mine  then,  ray  announce- 
ment." 

thought  as  much,"  and  the  firm- 
ness of  the  mouth  gave  way  to  a  slight 
sneer. 

''You  belong  to  the  circle  of  Judge 
Carrington's  admirers,  so  I'm  told.  I 
myself  am  ]\[rs.  Carrington,"  handing 
him  her  card,  ''but  I  suppose  the  an- 
nouncement you  make  so  prominent  is 
not  wholly  a  bluff."  with  a  slight  ac- 
cent on  the  word  wholly. 

The  commanding  length  of  "unsus- 
pecting good  nature"  arose  to  its  feet, 
and  there  shot  a  look  that  meant  busi- 
ness out  of  the  boyish,  heretofore  smil- 
ing face. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you.  madam," 
Newman  said  in  words,  but  the  tone 
meant  "You  will  explain  your  business, 
madam,  and  get  out  of  here  immediate- 
ly." 

IMrs.  Carrington  had  not  been  a 
truckling  schemer  all  her  life  for  noth- 


ing. She  had  not  "roped"  the  rich 
judge  against  his  will  and  lived  lux- 
uriously all  these  j^ears  on  his  small 
earnings,  for  nothing.  She  knew  how 
to  handle  men,  so  she  drcAv  the  claws 
back  of  the  velvet.  It  is  the  wise  cat 
that  always  knows  just  when  to  purr. 

"I — I — am  in  trouble,"  she  said, 
dropping  into  the  chair  Newman  had 
indicated.  "I  am  all  alone  in  the 
world.  I  have  no  one  to  help  me.  ]\Iy 
heart  is  just  broken.  When  I  saw  that 
brave,  grand  announcement  of  yours  I 
said  to  myself,  here,  at  last,  is  a  man 
who  will  assail  evil,  will  uphold  the 
right,  who  is  brave  enough  to  expose 
sin  in  high  places;  he  will  take  up  my 
cause — not  for  me,  you  understand,  but 
for  the  sake  of  justice,  and  I  can  trust 
my  troubles  to  him." 

Yes,  the  judge  was  right,  the  "six 
feet  of  innocent  good  nature  was  at  the 
fore  again,  aided  and  abetted  by  that 
strong  southern  sense  of  chivalry  that 
springs  so  quickly  to  aid  a  woman  in 
distress. 
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"What  can  I  do  for  you— in  the 
cause  of  justice?"  Newman  asked, 
droppin*^  back  in  his  chair. 

*'You  can  relieve  me  of  a  lon^  bit- 
terness; you  can  save  my  husband  from 
ruin;  and  you  can  mete  out  justice  to 
a  low  desijrnin^^  adventuress,"  she  said, 
and  having  grained  her  point  she  went 
on  nervously  drawinir  several  letters 
from  her  purse.  "Judoe  Carrini^ton 
has  been  in  Pugret  Sound.  I  was  writ- 
in^r  him  there,  with  my  return  address 
on  the  envelope.  It  seems  that  he  was 
called  unexpectedly  to  Seattle.  One  of 
my  letters  and  three  others,  almost 
identical  in  appearance,  reached  Puget 
Sound  after  he  left.  I  telegraphed  to 
have  his  letters  remailed  to  me.  Here 
they  are.  This,  dated  Sunset  Prairie  is 
mine.  These  three  are  from  Kansas 
City/  ]\[rs.  Carrington  spread  out  the 
four  sheets  of  note  paper  on  the 
editor's  desk.  One  was  addressed, 
"My  Dear  Husband,"  and  contained 
nothing  but  mild  bits  of  gossip  from 
Sunset  Prairie,  a  few  domestic  matters, 
and  was  signed  simply,  "Your  wife, 
Julia." 

The  other  sheets,  identical  in  size 
and  color  were  Avritten  closely  and 
again  recrossed,  filled  with  protesta- 
tions of  affection,  gay  little  sallies  of 
wit  and  references  to  private  matters. 
All  were  addressed  to  "My  Own  Darl- 
ing Precious  Boy  and  Husband,"  and 
after  a  heartrending  account  in  one  of 
them  of  "Cutie"  the  poodle,  losing  a 
tooth,  it  was  signed,  "I  am  now  and 
always  your  own  true,  loving  and 
obedient  and  affectionate  wife,  ^lay. " 

When  Newman  had  finished  the  let- 
ters he  looked  up.  The  judge's  wife 
bent  over  him,  her  face  flushed  and 
♦•yes  ablaze,  "Well?"  she  said  sharply. 
''And  this  woman  who  signs  herself 
his  wife  claims  to  hold  a  marriage  cer- 
tificate— a  false  one  of  course — and 
lives — actually  is  brazen  enough  to  live 
at  the  Navarroo  Plats,  as  Judge  Car- 
riuLrton's  wife." 

"This  would  be  good  stuff — for  his 
^'iMMuif's,"  Newman  said,  the  news  in- 
stinct flashing  uppermost.  "Have  you 
i»«iy  other  proof?" 

"1  luive  given  you  sufficient  ])roof 
already,"  the  lady  said,  straightening 


up  with  great  dignity.  "Go  look  up 
the  proof  at  the  Navarroo  Flats.  You 
can  find  it  there.' 

"And  you,'  said  Newman,  "I  have 
never  met  you  before." 

The  woman  had  come  prepared.  She 
produced  a  marriage  certificate  dated 
some  twenty-five  years  back,  packages 
of  letters  addressed  to  her  from  Judge 
Carrington  at  scattering  dates  for  that 
length  of  time,  and  drawing  out  her 
watch,  sprung  the  case  and  showed  the 
engravinsr  "Julia  Carrington,  from  her 
Husband."  * 

John  Newman  fingered  the  letters 
slowly,  slipping  them  back  in  the  en- 
velopes. Here  was  blackness  in  high 
places.  He  had  sworn  to  make  war  on 
all  such.  He  had  heard  rumors  of 
crookedness  in  Judge  Carrington 's  of- 
ficial record,  but  had  never  been  given 
any  proof.  This  seemed  to  be  a  clear 
case  and  good  heavens,  what  a  stir  it 
would  make !  It  would  be  the  making 
of  the  Arrow.  Instantly  his  editorial 
ardor  was  on  fire.  A  "good  story"  is 
worth  more  to  the  real  editor  than  a 
bank  of  advertising  patronas:e.  and 
here  was  the  good  story  laid  down 
ready  to  his  hand. 

"Will  you  leave  these  letters  with 
me  for  a  few  days,  madam?"  he  asked. 
Again  she  was  ready. 

"No,"  she  said,  with  a  shake  of  the 
head.  "I  knoAv  Judge  Carrinirton  too 
well ;  he  would  pay  a  price  to  buy  that 
little  package,  but  here  are  copies  of 
them.  I  had  them  certified.  You  can 
compare  them  and  keep  the  copies,  if 
you  intend  to  print  them." 

"I  would  hold  the  originals  for 
twenty-four  hours,"  he  said,  until  I 
can  look  up  the  evidence,  but  I  will  not 
handle  copies." 

]\rrs.  Carrington  reached  out  her 
jeweled  hand,  took  up  the  date  line 
and  again  s])read  it  out  smcn'ithly  on 
the  desk  before  him,  reluctantly  replac- 
ing the  letters. 

"You  are  a  man,  I  know,  with  the 
courage  of  your  convictions."  a  sharp 
accent  on  the  word,  "courage."  "and 
a  gentleman."  I  have  trusted  my 
case  to  your  linnds.  1  know  you  will 
se(>  that  justice  is  d(uu\" 

Then  instantly  her  nuuuier  changed. 
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she  drew  on  her  glove  and  with  her 
grand  dame  society  air,  and  the  su- 
perior stereotyped  smile  of  the  judf^re's 
wife,  bowed  herself  out  of  the  office. 

For  a  moment  or  two  Newman  sat 
staring  at  the  letters  that  the  judge's 
wife  had  spread  before  him.  then  he 
touched  the  buzzer  at  his  elbow.  To 
the  office  boy  he  handed  the  uncor- 
rected galleys. 

''Give  these  to  Benson  and  tell 
Brown  to  come  here."  he  said. 

Brown  was  the  city  editor,  and  the 
man  who  attended  largely  to  all  sensa- 
tional reports.  To  him  Newman  gave 
a  detailed  account  of  the  visit  of  Mrs. 
Carrington  showing  the  letters. 

*'Good  stuff,  good  stuff,"  said 
Brown,  with  his  bustling,  decisive  air, 

worth  a  sale  of  50,000  copies,  and  no 
end  of  notoriety.  I'll  go  right  to  the 
flats  and  verify  this.  Good  stuff, 
mighty  good  stuff." 

Brown  was  in  his  overcoat  and  out 
in  a  minute,  and  Newman  crushed  up 
the  date  line  in  his  hand  and  tossed  it 
in  the  waste  basket.  ''I  take  it — there 
will  be  something  doing,"  he  mused, 
*'the  judge.  I  understand,  is  due  on  the 
4:30  train." 

When  Brown  bustled  into  the  office 
an  hour  later  Newman  asked,  ''How 
did  you  find  it?" 

"Oh,  it's  all  there,  Avoman  brazen  as 
a  weather  vane :  brouixht  out  her  cer- 
tificate— sure,  she's  got  one.  dated  five 
years  back,  and  dared  us  to  say  a  word 
about  Judge  Carrington.  Huh,  you'd 
suppose  that  he  was  the  Czar  of  all  the 
Kussias!  Bold's  no  name  for  it.  Liv- 
ing in  grand  style.  Oh,  it's  rank.  It's 
rich  stuff  and  I  swear  it's  justice  to 
■print  it." 

Judge  Carrington  on  arriving  in 
Kansas  City,  took  a  cab  immediately 
for  his  apartments  in  the  Navarroo 
Flats.  He  had  enjoyed  a  fine  dinner 
OR  the  diner  with  plenty  of  wine,  and 
then .  had  gone  into  the  hands  of  the 
barber.  Now  he  was  fresh  and  dust- 
less,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  an  un- 
usual fire.  Judge  Carrington  was  al- 
ways thus  ])iinetilious  regarding  his 
a])poarance  before  presenting  hijnself 
at  his  apartments.  No  one  but  himself 
knew  tliat  the  old  war  horse  was  be- 


ginning to  lag;  that  his  knees  bit  him 
viciously  when  he  arose  from  his  chair ; 
that  a  "crick"  had  settled  at  his 
back,  and  that  his  hair  and  moustache 
required  constant  touching  up  at  the 
hands  of  the  barber.  There  was  a 
buxom  masseuse  who  could  have  told 
of  hours  spent  in  rubbing  out  encroach- 
ing crow  tracks  and  wrinkles. 

As  he  let  himself  into  his  apart- 
ments he  brightened  and  took  on  an 
air  of  playful  youth.  A  young  woman 
met  him  outwardly  with  great  cor- 
diality and  impressiveness.  But  again 
for  the  thousandth  time  Carrington 
caught  a  look,  hidden  far  back,  and 
asked  himself,  "Does  she,  or  doesn't 
she  know  about  Julia?" 

There  had  been  a  violent  infatuation 
on  his  part  for  this  young  woman,  at 
that  time  his  court  stenographer.  He 
had  tried  all  his  arts  and  blandish- 
ments to  win  her,  had  found  her  some- 
what coy,  and  had  been  forced,  at  last, 
to  offer  marriage.  He  had  expected 
here  to  be  confronted  with  her  know- 
ledge that  he  was  a  married  man.  but 
if  she  knew  this  she  had  given  no  sign, 
but  had  made  matters  very  easy  for 
him  by  saying,  "Bring  a  justice  up  to 
my  rooms,  and  then  you  can  make  me 
your  'ducky  darling'  sure  enough." 
He  had  brought  a  henchman,  not  a 
justice.  That  was  five  years  ago  and 
he  was  still  in  ignorance  of  what  she 
did  or  did  not  know. 

Today  she  met  him  as  usual,  with 
smiles  and  an  abundance  of  blandish- 
ments. It  seemed  to  the  old  judge  that 
he  had  never  in  all  his  life  enjoyed 
such  an  exquisite  homecoming. 

Just  before  retiring  she  gave  him 
quite  an  accumulation  of  bills  for 
which  he  signed  cheeks,  and  then  coax- 
ingly  asked  for  a  "wee  little  five  hun- 
dred for  pretty  fixins  and  a  new  nig." 
He  filled  out  a  check,  kissed  the  dimple 
in  her  chin  and  retired. 

He  was  on  the  street  the  next  morn- 
ing when  he  heard  the  newsboys  cry- 
ing, "All  about  the  Carrington  scan- 
dal," and  his  fiery  old  heart  stood  still. 
He  bonuht  a  copy  of  the  Arrow,  opened 
it  and  there  in  all  its  siekeninij:  reality 
stood  the  whole  story.  A  picture  of 
himself  from  a  recent  photograph,  a 
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sketch  of  his  wife,  not  a  bad  likeness 
either,  and  a  picture  of  the  woman  and 
parlor  at  the  flats.  For  one  horrible 
nioment  the  earth  lifted  and  the 
heavens  turned  black.  The  wild  rage 
of  a  caged  lion  prodded  with  white  hot 
irons  seethed  in  his  veins.  He  tore  the 
paper  to  atoms  in  his  hands  and 
glared  furiously  about  him. 

\Yhile  the  judge  was  reputed  to  be 
brave  the  story  was  about  town  that 
Newman  had  never  met  a  man  who 
could  scare  him,  and  while  he  never 
carried  a  pistol  the  general  public 
thought  he  was  a  walking  arsenal. 
Without  the  manhood  to  meet  the 
editor  on  even  ground  Judge  Carring- 
ton  decided  to  get  out  of  town  as  soon 
as  he  could  and  went  at  once  to  the 
union  depot  and  took  a  train  for  Sun- 
set Prairie.  On  the  cars  he  pondered 
how  to  get  even;  how  to  inveigle  the 
editor  where  he  could  get  an  advantage 
of  him,  or  humiliate  him  by  putting 
him  in  jail.  As  the  judge  had  a  keen 
legal  mind  his  plan  was  soon  formed. 
In  his  home  town  there  were  plenty  of 
men  under  obligations  to  him  on  whom 
he  could  depend  to  carry  out  his  plan. 
He  would  get  one  of  his  henchmen  to 
swear  out  a  warrant  for  Newman  on 
some  trivial  charge,  bring  him  to  Sun- 
set Prairie,  and  once  he  was  in  town 
he  could  depend  on  one  of  the  many 
justices  of  the  peace  to  handle  the 
editor  right  and  keep  him  in  jail.  If 
ho  could  not  keep  him  in  jail  he  would 
at  last  get  him  in  town  and  occasion 
^vould  offer  when  he  could  get  a  shot 
at  the  editor  without  giving  Newman  a 
<'liance  to  defend  himself.  The  judge 
^vas  astute  and  decided  that  it  would 
ho  hotter  to  let  the  matter  rest  for 
a  wliile  without  taking  a  step. 

Tlie  publication  created  much  talk  in 
l^'^'iil  circles.  Senator  Lyman,  who  had 
boon  brought  up  with  Judge  Carring- 
toM,  and  was  a  friend  of  the  family, 
t«>l«l  members  of  the  bar  that  it  was  all 
but  he  doubted  the  judgment  of 
^'''u-man  in  publishing  it.  The  mails 
^Tuuirht  letters  to  Newman  from  many 
tho  oouiitios  where  the  jiulge  held 
*''"ii't,  congratulating  him  on  the  ex- 
l*'».sure,  some  saying  it  was  not  news, 


but  it  was  the  first  time  an  editor  had 
dared  to  put  it  in  print. 

Monday  morning,  four  weeks  after 
the  publication,  a  typical  Missourian 
was  ushered  into  the  private  office  of 
the  editor.  He  asked  Newman's  name 
which  was  readily  given.  The  man, 
who  was  Constable  Botkin,  then  took 
from  his  pocket  a  warrant  and  passed 
it  to  the  editor.  It  was  a  charge  of 
publishing  a  libelous  paper  and  libel- 
ing Mike  Nagle  of  Sunset  Prairie.  It 
happened  that  the  Sunset  Prairie  cor- 


"Today  she  met  him  as  usual  with  smiles." 


respondent  had  at  one  time  mentioned 
Nagle 's  name  in  the  Arrow  as  having 
"cracked  his  head  on  a  bottle."  As 
Nagle  was  a  gutter  drunkard  it  hit 
home.  Ne^\anan  read  the  warrant, 
looked  up  the  item  referred  to,  and 
while  he  could  see  nothing  libelous  in 
it.  he  knew  that  the  constable  was 
simply  doing  his  duty.  He  showed  the 
constable  over  the  ]-)lant,  and  with  his 
attorney,  Newman  and  the  constable 
started  for  Sunset  Prairie.  There  was 
no  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
stable to  be  officious,  nor  on  the  part 
of  Newman  to  avoid  responsibility. 

Arriving  at  the  justice's  office  New- 
man's   attorney    demanded    an  im- 
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mediate  trial.  The  chartres  in  the  com- 
plaint were  so  irregular  that  no  justice 
could  hold  the  editor  on  a  hearing. 
Before  a  charire  of  criminal  libel  can 
stand  in  a  justice  court  it  must  have 
the  approval  of  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney. In  that  county,  where  Judge 
Carrington  was  a  political  power,  every 
justice,  in  fact  every  county  officer 
was  of  his  making.  The  complaint  was 
so  flagrant  that  it  was  dismissed,  but 
before  Newman  could  get  out  of  the 
room,  two  other  charges  were  trumped 
up.  This  gave  Newman's  lawj^er  a 
chance  for  continuance  which  was 
granted.  Two  weeks  hence  was  set  for 
a  trial.  The  matter  had  become  noised 
around  and  one  bright  morning  as 
Newman  and  his  attorney  stepped  from 
the  train  at  Sunset  Prairie  and  wended 
their  way  to  the  justice's  court,  they 
were  the  observed  of  a  gaping  lot  of 
countrymen  who  came  to  town  to  see 
the  man  who  had  dared  to  print  facts 
about  Carrington.  The  justice's  court 
was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  croAvd,  so  the  hearing  was  adjourn- 
ed to  a  public  hall.  In  the  new  cases 
two  more  stool  pigeons  had  been  used, 
the  exposure  of  Judge  Carrington  not 
coming  to  the  surface  at  all. 

The  case  vran  tried.  The  jury  retired 
and  in  ten  minutes  returned  to  their 
chairs  and  rendered  the  following 
verdict : 

''We,  the  jury,  find  the  defendant, 
John  Newman,  not  guilty  of  libel  as 
charged. " 

On  the  first  visit  of  Newman  to  the 
town  he  had  been  oblio-ed  to  give  bond 
for  a  final  hearinm-.  He  was  a  stranger 
and  it  required  a  land  owner  to  qualify 
as  a  bondsman.  A  local  attorney  was 
employed  and  on  the  depositing  by 
Newman  of  $500  in  a  bank.  Judge 
Ilanley  signed  the  bond.  In  the  audi- 
ence at  the  trial  of  Newman  in  the 
public  hall  there  was  a  man  of  wealth 
from  Kansas  City.  His  name  was 
Colonel  C.  B.  Copple.  lie  had  lu^ard  of 
Newman  and  admired  his  coui-age. 
though  the  two  had  never  met.  Colonel 
Copple  owned  a  fine  stock  farm  in  the 
county  in  which  Sunset  Prairie  was 
located,  and  was  known  to  every  man 
in  the  county.    AVhen  the  jury  return- 


ed the  verdict,.  Colonel  Copple  con- 
gratulated Newman  and  said : 

''It  looks  to  me  as  though  there  was 
an  inclination  not  to  treat  you  entirely 
fair  here.  I  must  go  to  my  farm  very 
soon,  but  will  be  around  the  stores  for 
half  an  hour.  If  there  is  any  further 
trouble  and  you  should  want  a  bonds- 
man, call  on  me,  for  I  love  to  see  fair 
play,  especially  where  a  man  has  the 
courage  to  tell  the  truth  as  he  finds 
it." 

Newman  and  his  attorney  were  walk- 
ing out  of  the  improvised  court  room 
immediately  after  the  case  was  settled, 
when  Constable  Botkin  walked  up  to 
them  and  served  four  more  warrants. 
Like  the  others,  they  were  tnmiped  up, 
but  they  were  warrants  and  had  to  be 
met.  Remembering  what  Colonel  Cop- 
ple had  said  about  bond,  a  messenger 
was  dispatched  to  the  store  with  a  re- 
quest for  the  colonel  to  come  down  to 
the  court  room.  Colonel  Copple  was 
just  stepping  into  his  buckboard  to  go 
to  the  farm,  but  instead,  he  drove  to 
the  hall.  As  he  entered  the  door,  he 
said : 

"Well,  boys,  I  thought  you  were  not 
giving  this  stranger  a  fair  show  and 
now  I  know  it.  Go  ahead  with  vour 
warrants  and  I  will  sit  here  all  nisrht 
and  sign  bonds.  ]\Iv  farm  in  this 
county  is  worth  $50,000  and  I  am  good 
for  as  much  more.  While  I  know  lit- 
tle of  this  man.  he  appears  like  a  gen- 
tleman, and  I  shall  see  that  he  has  all 
the  bond  he  needs." 

Whereupon  the  clerk  began  to  fill 
out  four  bonds  for  $400  each.  This 
took  a  little  time. 

Just  as  Colonel  Copple  had  affixed 
his  signature  to  the  last  boiul.  there  np- 
peared  at  the  doorway  a  tall  man,  fully 
six  feet  four.  He  was  greeted  bv  Con- 
s-table Botkin  Avith  "Hello.  Ed  Beemer. 
"what  are  you  doing  here?" 

Beemer  went  U]">  to  Botkin.  spoke  in 
a  low  voice  and  then,  marching  up  to 
Newman,  ]uille(l  out  another  wan-;int 
and  read  it  to  the  suriu'ised  editor. 

BeenuH*  lived  at  the  lu^xt  town,  in 
anotluM"  county  and  Judge  Carrington 
presided  over  the  coui-t  of  that  county. 
Beemer  was  a  railroad  detective  and 
often  acted    as    c(uistable.  had  a 

warrant  charging  Newman  with  libel 
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in  the  town  of  Leeds.  Like  all  the 
others  it  was  on  the  face  of  it  a  trump- 
ed up  char^re.  Beemer  could  take  no 
bond  and  there  was  nothin«r  to  do  but 
fur  Newman  and  his  attorney  to  go  to 
Leeds  and  give  bond. 

As  Colonel  Copple  had  gone  on  the 
bond  of  Newman  in  Sunset  Prairie,  the 
money  deposited  to  secure  Judge  Can- 
field  for  the  first  bond  was  released. 
It  was  necessary  for  ^Ir.  Canfield  to 
go  with  Newman  to  the  bank  to  release 
the  money.  Detective  Beemer  having 
])een  assured  by  Constable  Botkin  that 
Newman  was  on  the  square  and  would 
be  at  the  train  if  he  said  so.  Beemer 
and  Botkin,  as  brother  officers,  went 
around  the  corner  to  replenish  the  in- 
ner man. 

The  hand  of  Judge  Carrington  was 
seen  in  all  these  trumped  up  charges. 
It  was  evident  that  he  thought,  as 
Newman  Avas  a  stranger  in  the  town 
if  four  complaints  were  filed,  his  Jus- 
tice Cain  Avould  make  the  bond  so 
large  for  all  of  them  that  Newman 
could  not  give  them  and  would  be 
forced  to  sleep  in  the  miserable  old 
lockup,  which  was  called  the  calaboose. 
If  he  could  only  lumiiliate  Newman 
that  would  be  something.  During  the 
h(\iring  of  the  case  Judge  Carrington 
liad  hid  in  an  adjoining  room  and 
listened  to  all  that  went  on.  The  ver- 
dict was  a  stunner  but  he  had  prepared 
for  it,  and  felt  sure  that  with  the  four 
charges  Newman  Avas  sure  to  go  to 
.iail.  He  had  not  counted  on  Colonel 
Copple.  On  the  surface  Judge  Carring- 
ton had  nothing*  to  do  with  the  cases. 

Newman  and  Judtie  Lvman  started 
out  of  the  improvised  court  room  for  the 
bank  to  release  Newmaii's  money.  He 
f^'It  tliat  he  would  need  it  in  the  next 
t<'wn  where  Judge  Carrington  had 
»'vid(Mitly  hired  another  stool  pigeon  to 
^woar  out  at  least  one  warrant  and 
nolmdy  knew  how  many  more  might  be 
^^■fiting.  Judge  Lyman  and  Newman 
Jv^Mit  to  the  Sunset  Prairie  Savings 
Lank.  No  one  was  tliere  exce])t  the 
'•f'lk  employes.  Judge  Lyman  gave 
t'i«*  cashier  an  order  to  release  the 
s»m).  'n^,  (.asliier  took  uj)  a  liand  full 
'>jlls  and  was  counting  them  out. 
•^t'wman  leaned  his  left  elbow  on  the 


little  ledge  outside  the  cashier's  win- 
dow as  the  money  was  being  counted. 
He  had  in  his  hand  a  Avalking  stick 
which  had  been  given  him  by  a  St. 
Louis  admirer.  It  was  a  peculiar  cane. 
In  the  round  top  was  a  bit  of  lead,  and 
the  body  of  the  cane  was  wood  en- 
twined by  a  platting  of  fish  lines.  The 
door  of  the  bank  opened.  Judge  Car- 
rington stepped  quickly  over  the 
threshold,  whi-pped  from  his  overcoat 
pocket  a  thirty-eight  caliber  revolver 
and  without  a  word  of  warning,  aimed 
it  at  Newman  and  fired.  Newman  was 
under  arrest  to  go  to  another  county. 
Avas  unarmed  and  the  assassin  like  as- 
sault Avas  totally  unexpected.  The 
door  leading  to  the  president's  private 
office  AA-as  opened  just  behind  NeAA'man. 
He  AA^iirled  through  it,  and  as  he  di(* 
so  the  judge  fired  a  second  shot  as 
NcAA'man  closed  the  door.  Both  shots 
had  gone  AA^ide  of  the  intended  mark. 
In  an  instant  there  Avas  a  roar  of  ex- 
citement outside.  One  of  Judge  Car- 
rington's  court  officials  rushed  up  hur- 
riedly, arresting  him  and  pushed  him 
toAvard  the  door.  NcAvman  reappeared 
at  the  open  door,  calmly  but  Avith  his 
face  AA'hite  Avith  rage.  "Who  Avas  that 
coAvard  AA'ho  shot  at  me?"  he  demand- 
ed. ''I  am  unarmed,  but  if  the  d — d 
assassin  Avill  throAv  his  gun  aAA'ay  and 
step  outside  I  Avill  thrash  the  life  out 
of  him." 

''That,"  said  the  cashier,  ''is  Judge 
Carrington.  They  have  just  arrested 
him,"  and  so  excited  Avas  he  that  the 
bills  fluttered  in  his  shaking  hands. 

The  first  bullet  of  Judge  Carring- 
ton \s  gun  had  struck  the  cane  Avhieh 
NcAvman  carried  in  his  hand,  glanced 
through  the  little  Avicker  at  Avhich  tin- 
cashier  rays  out  monev.  and  plowed 
ilself  right  uiuler  the  Tule  of  bills  that 
he  Avas  counting  and  lodued  in  the 
side  of  the  Avail.  The  second  bullet  had 
gone  through  the  door.  Judoe  Car- 
rington's  henchman  blocked  the  doov 
as  the  sheriff  rushed  the  jndire  aAvay. 

Instantly  tln^  air  Avas  filled  with 
shouts  and  eont'nsion.  ^len  and  bt\\-s 
s])rang  sinnningly  out  of  the  very 
ground,  boys  yelled  '*Fin*"  and  "Mur- 
der" and  sereeehing  children  adtleil  to 
the  din. 
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**Him!  He!  Shot  your  prisoner, 
he^s  dead!  Judg-e  Carrinfiton  did!" 
yelled  the  crowd  as  Constable  Beemer 
rushed  up. 

"Him!"  shouted  Beemer,  pointing: 
to  Judc:e  Carrinjxton,  now  beincr  rushed 
down  the  street  by  a  crowd  of  his  men. 
**The  old  son  of  a  sea  cook  1"  he  yelled, 
killed  my  prisoner?  I'm  here  in  the 
majesty  of  the  law  to  brin^:  in  my 
prisoner  dead  or  alive.  Le'me  pass; 
where  is  he?" 

Where's  the  man  he  shot."  shouted 
the  crowd  and  sur^red  and  pushed  to- 
ward the  door.  The  constable  broke 
away  through  them,  and  crowded  into 
the  bank. 

Newman  turned    to    the  cashier 
window  and  held  out  his  hand  for  his 
bills.  ' '  Never  hit  ye  at  all  ? "  yelled  the 
crowd. 

**Are  ye  hurt?"  asked  the  constable 
breathlessly  pushinof  the  crowd  aside. 

Don't  see  any  daylisrht  through  me 
do  you?"  Newman  asked  with  a  laugh, 
and  instantly  the  strain  of  the  excite- 
ment was  broken  and  the  crowd  laugh- 
ed and  cheered  heartily.  The  attorney 
met  them  outside  and  they  hurried 
down  and  boarded  the  train. 

At  Sunset  Prairie  IMrs.  Carrington 
in  satins  and  diamonds  Avas  entertaining 
the  Social  Purity  Club  with  an  essay 
on  Emerson's  Conception  of  the 
His-her  Life." 

Newman's  attorney  was  going  to 
Leeds  w^ith  him,  but  had  not  seen  the 
bank  episode.  The  train  had  not  yet 
pulled  out  of  Sunset  Prairie  before 
Judge  Carrington,  havincr  iriven  bond, 
w^as  at  the  telesrraph  office,  and  the 
wires  were  burning. 

To  his  henchmen  and  parasites  at 
Leeds  he  wired  that  Newman  had  just 
attempted  to  assassinate  him  in  the 
open  street;  that  the  town  was  wild 
over  the  shooting  and  that  Newman 
had  been  run  into  a  train  and  was  be- 
ing taken  to  jail  at  Leeds  to  prevent  a 
lynching.  He  further  ordered  his  para- 
sites out  to  spread  the  report,  to  gather 
a  mob  and  to  lynch  Newman  when  the 
train  drew  in. 

''He  has  been  disarmed,  don't  be 
afraid  of  him,"  he  wired,  ''give  him 
h— ."  The  mol)  Avas  on  hand  when  the 
train  pulled  into  Leeds  but  when  the 


constable  stepped  off  the  train,  big 
bluff,  fiery  tempered  Ed  Beemer,  fol- 
lowed by  three  comfortable  looking 
gentlemen,  the  fellows  slunk  back  and 
let  them  pass. 

''Why  didn't  you  hit  him,"  growled 
one  leader  to  another. 

"Oh,  h—  big  Ed's  got  a  whole 
arsenal,  'spose  I  want  to  be  made  into 
a  sieve?" 

And  so,  from  -  one  to  another,  under 
breath  word  ran  along.  Whiit  was  the 
use,  after  all  of  risking  one's  life  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  of  the  judge's  ten 
dollar  bills. 

The  justice  w^as  one  of  the  judge's 
making.  He  insisted  on  a  bond  of 
one  thousand  dollars  though  the  charge 
was  only  a  misdemeanor  and  three 
hundred  dollars  was  considered  a  big 
bond.  Only  that  afternoon  the  jus- 
tice had  taken  a  bond  in  a  capital  of- 
fense case  for  seven  hundred  fifty  dol- 
lars, but  he  had  been  plugged  by  the 
judge's  heelers  and  stuck  to  the  big 
bond.  This  was  given.  As  it  was  be- 
ing signed  there  were  signs  of  getting 
out  more  warrants.  The  mutterings  of 
the  mob  had  brousrht  the  villa  sre  police 
to  the  hearing.  Newman  and  his  at- 
torney had  profited  by  the  flood  of 
warrants  in  Sunset  Prairie  and  they 
started  for  a  livery  stable  to  get  a  team 
to  drive  out  in  the  country.  The  po- 
lice shamed  the  mob  into  peace.  New- 
man told  the  driver  he  would  2:0  to 
Ayerville  and  there  take  a  train  for 
Kansas  City.  After  the  team  was 
started  Newman  asked  the  driver  if 
Ayerville  was  not  in  the  same  county 
as  Leeds.  He  said  "yes."  "Then." 
said  Newman,  "drive  to  Wheeler  which 
is  not  in  this  county." 

To  Wheeler  they  went.  At  that  sta- 
tion which  was  back  towards  Sunset 
Prairie  instead  of  Kansas  City,  a  local 
freight  train  from  Sunset  Prairie  was 
due,  going  to  Kansas  City  and  it  there 
met  a  passenger  train  froin  Kansas 
City  which  was  going  out  throuizh 
Sunset  Prairie.  It  was  a  question 
whether  or  not  to  take  the  slow  local 
freight,  or  to  take  the  passenger,  go  to 
Snnsot  Prairie,  sleep  till  early  morning 
aiid  get  the  first  express  for  Kansas 
Cily.  Newman,  knowing  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  freights  decided  to  take 
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the  passengfcr  back.  As  the  conductor 
came  throu2:h  to  iret  the  fares,  he  recog- 
nized the  Newman  party,  for  the  shoot- 
incr  had  gotten  in  the  Kansas  City- 
papers  and  was  the  talk  of  the  toAvns 
along  the  road.  The  conductor  volun- 
teered the  information  that  on  the  lo- 
cal freight  which  he  had  just  passed 
at  Wheeler,  was  Judge  Carrington,  in 
a  highly  intoxicated  condition,  with 
ten  henchmen  on  their  way  to  Leeds, 
to  finish  up  the  job  Avhich  Judge  Car- 
rington said  he  had  begun  at  Sunset 
Prairie.  This  was  the  freight  which 
Newman  and  his  attorney  decided  not 
to  take. 

**Let  us  buy  lottery  tickets  !  Hike  us 
to  the  policy  joint!  Let's  play  poker! 
Anything,  anything.  Say,  give  us  your 
combination.  Anyone  who  can  have 
the  luck  you  have  had  this  day  ought 
not  to  let  it  pass  without  a  gamble  on 
it,"  remarked  the  attorney.  "Look 
here,  there's  sure  luck  in  the  air.  I've 
hit  on  the  lucky  gamble.  That  old 
satan  is  sure  to  lay  for  you  yet.  I'll 
get  you  a  gun  on  this  for  luck." 

When  they  reached  Kansas  City  he 
said,  ''Come  in  here.  I  always  bet  on 
that  kind  of  a  tip,"  and  pulled  New- 
man into  a  hardware  store. 

The  attorney  was  of  the  plains  and 
knew  guns.  When  he  handed  one, 
loaded,  to  Newman  he  said,  "Don't 
flirt  none  with  that  trigger,  old  man, 
not  if  anybody's  around.  It's  liable  to 
have  something  doin'." 

Newman  put  the  gun,  a  murderous 
looking  affair,  into  his  pocket,  with  a 
laugh. 

It  was  morning  now  and  the  store 
was  opening  up  noisily.  Forgettins:  his 
long  fast  and  fatigue  of  the  night, 
Newman  hurried  toward  his  office. 

The  office  of  the  Arrow  was  on  a 
corner  and  in  his  haste  Newman  had 
cnt  across  streets  by  the  shortest  way. 
As  he  came  down  the  side  street  he  saw 
'Tndge  Carrington  at  the  head  of  a 
ci'owd  of  men,  passing  up  the  main 
street  before  him.  They  stopped  while 
judge  gesticulated  wildly,  then  it 
looked  from  his  distance  that  they 
^^ent  into  his  office.  lie  came  down 
^^^'iniy,  quietly,  the  revolver  in  his 
hand. 


Fate  plays  us  all  some  unexpected 
cards  at  odd  times. 

At  the  door  Judge  Carrington  had 
said,  "Go  in  and  chase  the  damned 
rat  out  of  his  hole.  Don't  touch  him, 
chase  him  out,  c-h-a-s-e  him  o-u-t  to 
me,  I'll  rid  the  earth  of  the  vile  ver- 
min." 

The  ten  had  rushed  into  the  office 
yelling.  The  judge  stood  back,  a  re- 
volver in  each  hand,  every  nerve  tense, 
his  eyes  aflame.  He  was  watching  to 
see  an  unarmed  man  driven,  coatless 
and  hatless,  from  his  desk. 

And  then  a  cold  steel  touched  him 
square  under  the  ear  and  a  voice  yelled, 
"Hands  up."  Before  he  felt  the  steel, 
even,  he  knew  the  voice.  For  one 
flash  of  an  instant  he  hesitated,  then 
two  shaking  hands  went  above  his 
head,  a  revolver  cocked,  in  each. 

' '  Forward !  March  ! ' '  commanded 
Newman 's  voice.  * '  Quick  !  Quick  1 ' ' 
came  the  command.  Carrington  had 
heard  the  call  "double  quick"  when  he 
vrore  the  gray,  years  before.  He 
obeyed.  Down  through  the  very  heart 
of  the  city  for  six  interminable  blocks 
they  marched.  No  man  stopped  them, 
no  officer  interfered,  if  indeed  any  saw 
them.  At  last  Newman  sighted  a  po- 
liceman.   "Halt!"  he  yelled. 

The  judge  halted  with  military  pre- 
cision. 

"Here  officer,  unarm  this  man  and 
arrest  him." 

The  officer  took  the  two  guns  from 
the  shaking  hands  and  led  his  prisoner 
away. 

It  was  a  tame  affair,  a  little  later  in 
the  police  court,  after  all.  A  judge  of 
the  circuit  court  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace  and  ordered  to  keep  out  of 
the  city  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

Not  a  paper  in  ^Missouri  mentioned 
the  episode. 

A  month  later  an  apartment  was 
vacant  in  the  Navarroo  Flats. 

When  Judge  Carrington  reached 
Sunset  Prairie  he  gave  his  "first"  wife 
an  extra  large  check  for  her  regular 
monthlv  allowance.  She  took  it  with 
snave  thanks.  And  aszain  Judire  Car- 
riiio'lo!)  wondered  if  "Julia"  had  over 
heard  of  "May." 

He  is  still  wondering. 
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ROY  FxVRRELL  GREENE,  the  south- 
ern Kansas  poet,  humorous  writer, 
newspaper  man  and  a  member  of 
the  American  Press  Humorists  Associa- 
tion, died  Jamnuy  30,  1909,  at  his 
country  home  south  of  Arkansas  City. 
He  was  born  in  Three  Rivers,  ^Michigan, 
in  1873,  and  came  to  Kansas  ^vith  his 
parents  when  but  a  small 
boy.  They  settkul  on  one 
of  Kansas 's  most  fertile 
farms  near  Hackney,  sit- 
uated now  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Santa  Fe  to  the 
gulf,  about  six  miles  north 
of  Arkansas  City.  Roy 
Greene  attended  his  first 
school  at  Arkansas  City, 
then  a  town  of  only  a  few 
hundred  population.  He 
was  graduated  from  one 
of  the  first  classes  of  the 
high  school  at  that  city. 

He  w^as  blessed  with  a 
good  memory  and  love  for 
the  beautiful.  Writing- 
poetry  came  naturally  to 
him.  Early  in  youth  he 
attracted  attention  by 
writing  clever  verse.  In 
the  early  days  of  Kansas, 
Roy  Greene  was  dubbed 
by  his  friends  on  the 
plains  as  the  "Poet  Lair- 
at"  and  the  "Prairie 
Poet."  He  was  fond  of 
outdoor  life  and  often 
rode  on  the  range.  He 
w\as  of  a  kindly  and  gen- 
erous disposition  and  was 
always  loved  by  his  num- 
erous acquaintances  far 
and  near. 

At  the  tinu^  of  his  dcNith 
he  was  employed  as  city 
e(litor  of  a  daily   paper   in  Arkansas 
City.    He  bore    a    wide  acquaintance 
among  newspaper  men  and  journalists. 

Several  years  ago  he  took  up  the 
study  of  Christian  Science  and  found 


nnich  comfort  in  I\Irs.  Marv  Baker  G. 
Eddy's  book,  "Science  and  Health." 
He  kept  this  faith  until  his  death. 

In  1903  he  published  in  Boston  a 
book  of  his  own  poems.  This  book  is 
entitled  "Cupid  Is  King."  It  was  in 
demand  at  once  and  sold  readily.  The 
poems  of  this  little  volume  are  pure 


Roy  Farrell  Crcene. 

and  relVoshing;  full  of  real  life  and 
b(\mty.  In  the  author's  death  the 
nation  loses  a  valuable  literary  man. 

Aside  from  his  many  i>oems.  Mr. 
(ii'eene  was  the  writer  of  manv  inter- 
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esting  newspaper  stories  which  have  at 
different  times  in  recent  years  been 
published  in  many  of  the  leading-  pa- 
pers. Amon<i'  the  various  publications 
which  have  frequently  used  his  poems 
are.  Puck.  Jud^e,  Truth,  Brooklyn 
Life,  New  York  Journal.  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Munsey's.  Smart  Set  and  the 
Youth's  Companion. 

Mr.  Greene's  death  was  untimely.  He 
was  a  srenius,  a  <rood  citizen,  a  good 
husband  and  neighbor.  He  was  loved 
by  his  multitude  of  acquaintances  and 
in  his  death  a  flourishing-  career  has 
ended.  The  splendid  sentiment  aroused 
by  his  beautiful  thoughts  expressed  in 
both  prose  and  poetry  Avill  live  on 
forever. 

The  following  verses  are  extracts 
from  Mr.  Greene's  book  of  poems, 
^' Cupid  Is  King:" 


IMY  LADY'S  YALENTIXE. 
The  over  burdened    postman    on  his  early 

morning  rounds, 
The  uniformed  abettor  of  Dan  Cupid  with 

his  wounds, 
This  morning  brought  a  package  which  my 

lady  fair  untied. 
And  marveled  at  the  beauty  of  the  silken  gift 

inside. 

It  bore  a  tender  message  of  love,  devoted 
true. 

It  had  a  dainty  tassel  and  a  fringe  as  dainty, 
too. 

And  yet  my  lady  would  not  trade  for  all  this 

tinsel  show 
The  valentine  a  boyish  lover  sent  her  years 

ago. 

My  lady's  blessed  with  riches,  with  position, 

and  with  fame, 
The  world  of  art  and  letters  is  familiar  with 

her  name; 

Her  votaries  are  legion,  and  they  all  con- 
trive to  pay 

Their  debts  of  deep  devotion  on  Dan  Cupid's 
holiday. 

And  yet  when  all  are  counted,  little  offerings 

of  the  heart, 
My  lady  fair  grows  pensive  and  steals  awhile 

apart 

To  kiss  again  the  message  from  a  heart  that 

loved  her  so — 
The  valentine  her  boyish  lover  sent  her  years 

ago. 

A  HOLTl)  \  Y  FANCY. 
^  tailed  last  niglit  and  Laura  sang  a  song  I 

haiUul  with  glee. 
^^Ith  tcMidorness  her  sweet  voice  sang.  "Then 

you'll  remember  me." 
•^«>t  It's  so  near  to  Christmas  day,  a  hint  it 

seemed  to  be, 


And  this  what  Laura  meant  to  say:  "Then 
Yule  remember  me." 

A  LITERARY  CRITIC. 
I  smiled  the  while  I  felt  the  blushes  mount 

My  cheeks  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  discoursed 
On  literature.    "Now  there's  Dubois's  'Court 

Of  Monte  Carlo.'  ah.  his  style  is  forced. 
My  husband  reads  aloud  to  me  you  know. 
He  says  good  books  are  such  a  priceless 
boon. 

We've  just  commenced  one — I  enjoy  it  so — 
It's  just  too  lovely — Blackstone's  'Bonny 
Doon.' " 

TOO  BUSY. 
When  Cupid  came  that  weary  day 

And  begged  that  I  with  him  go  wooing, 
I  paused  just  long  enough  to  say: 

"Fie,  Love's  a  busy  man's  undoing." 
I  dreamed  that  night  a  dream  of  you, 

And  at  my  door  young  Love  came  tapping, 
Though  captured  neat  I  spoke  him  true: 

"By  Jove,  but,  Cupe,  you  caught  me  nap- 
ping." 

THE  ]\IINUET. 
1780. 

Tripped  they  light  the  Minuet 
Hearts  enmeshed  in  Cupid's  net. 
Maiden  fair  and  gallant  beau, 
On  the  New  Year  long  ago. 
Rich  brocade  and  rarest  lace 

Grandma  wore  when  Lafayette 
Danced  with  her  in  courtly  grace 

Long  ago  the  Minuet. 

1850. 

Grandma's  gone,  but  Juliette 
Joins  m.e  in  the  Minuet, 
Same  old  laces,  same  old  gown. 
Through  the  years  are  handed  down. 
And  tonight  my  sweetheart  wears 

E'en  the  glance  my  heart  to  fret. 
As  did  Grandma  on  Xew  Year's 

When  she  danced  with  Lafayette. 

The  followino-  poem  was  Mr.  Greene's 
last  effort.  This  little  verse  he  had 
printed  on  a  neat  card  and  sent  them 
out  to  many  of  his  friends.  This  verse 
teaches  a  beautiful  lesson: 

:\[Y  CIIRLSTMAS;  AVISII. 

My  Christmas  wish  I  send  in  lieu 
Of  flimsy  bauble,  red  or  blue. 
Shop  windows  tempting  I've  withstood. 
And  passed  them  by  with  hardihood. 
Though  "i)lease  sir  buy."  they  seenunl  to  sue. 
But  never  gay  trimmed  window  knew 
The  what  1  sought — a  something  true 
And  frank.    You've  guessed?    1  thought  you 
would. 

My  Christmas  wish. 
Believe  me  'tis  sincere,  and  could 
I  si)cak  instead  of  write  you  should 
Well  know  I'm  asking  but  your  due — 
That  One  shall  bring  who  koepoth  you 
In  perfect  haiiuony  with  Good — 

My  Christmas  wish. 


BY  COL.  S.  E.  FINK 


THE  STORY  of  how  Uncle  Joe  Can- 
non got  his  wife  is  full  of  in- 
terest. Molly  Reed  was  born  at 
Canfield,  Ohio,  the  seat  of  Mahoning 
Academy,  where  she  was  a  school  girl 
and  where  later  she  became  the  devoted 
wufe  of  Speaker  Cannon.  The  charms 
of  this  young  woman  who  was  the 
flower  of  that,  then  western  settlement, 
and  her  marriage  to  the  young  lawyer 
from  the  prairies  is  held  in  vivid 
memory  in  northeastern  Ohio. 

This  section  of  country  produced 
some  strong  men.  "Yankeedom"  was 
the  center  and  heart  of  "Western  aboli- 
tionism, the  route  of  the  underground 
railroad.  In  the  days  of  the  Revolution 
the  British  burned  the  towns,  villages, 
and  homes  of  the  people,  and  when  the 
states  ceded  to  the  general  govern- 
ment their  lands,  Connecticut  reserved 
this  tract  to  reimburse  its  people  for 
their  fire  losses,  and  this  Connecticut 
Western  Reserve  became  the  Firelands 
of  Ohio.  The  Connecticut  Yankees 
immigrated  to  these  lands  and  brought 
their  abolitionism  with  them,  and 
Yankeedom  grew  in  northeastern  Ohio. 

Yankeedom  produced  some  mighty 
and  famous  men.  Three  presidents  of 
the  republic,  Hayes,  Garfield  and  Mc- 
Kinley.  Senators  Ben  Wade  and  ]^Iark 
Hanna,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  the  oil  king.  General 
Chaffee,  the  son  of  a  lawyer.  William 
Dean  Howells,  the  author.  George  Ken- 
nan,  the  Siberian  traveler.  W.  H. 
Powell,  the  painter.  Chief  Justice 
Waite,  Justice  Day  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court.  Artemus  Ward  and 
Petroleum  V.  Nasby. 

Oberlin  College  was  a  union  depot 
on  the  underground  railroad  and  the 
first  to  receive  into  its  classef;  male  and 
female,  black  and  white  alike.  The 
professors  when  the  fugitive  slave  law 
made  hounds  of  men,  refused  to  "sic," 
and  became  the  Wellington  Rescuers 
and  for  their  ])art  spent  months  in  the 
Cleveland  jail. 


It  was  in  the  early  sixties  while  these- 
stirring  events  were  being  enacted  and. 
the  older  of  these  mighty  men  were  oil 
the  stage,  that  Molly  Reed  was  a  school 
girl  in  the  Mahoning  Academy  at  Can- 
field  on  the  southern  border  of  the- 
Firelands,  ten  miles  south  of  where- 
j\IcKinley  first  saw  the  light  of  life  and 
seven  miles  west  of  where  he  spent  his 
schoolboy  days  and  put  on  the  blue  of" 
a  soldier. 

Canfield  was  then  a  beautiful  little 
city  "set  on  a  hill,''  with  broad  streets, 
thickly  set  with  trees,  the  home  of  a 
cultivated,  intelligent  people;  an  ideal 
school  town.  Molly  Reed  was  a  beauti- 
ful, bright,  rosy-cheeked,  cherrj'-lipped, 
happy  girl.  She  had  many  admirers. 
They  came  and  they  went  with  ^Molly's 
smiles  and  her  frowns.  Her  beauty  and 
her  winsomeness  made  her  the  master 
and  her  pathway  was  strewn  with- 
many  "broken  hearts." 

In  the  summer  of  the  great  campaign 
while  the  black  clouds  of  dire  disaster 
hung  low  over  the  nation.  ]\Iolly  went 
to  the  then  far  away  prairies  of  Illi- 
nois to  visit  relatives.  Uncle  Joe  Can- 
non, then  a  boy  la^vyer,  made  her  ac- 
quaintance as  soon  as  she  arrived  and 
her  beauty  and  smiles,  her  sweetness 
and  gentleness  fascinated  him.  His 
manh^  bearing  soon  won  ]\Iolly's  heart 
and  the  entangling  meshes  of  love  en- 
twined and  bound  them  forever.  Their 
plighted  faith  awaited  only  the  con- 
summation which  time  has  consecrated 
and  made  holy. 

After  a  deliohtful  visit  "out  west'^ 
]\rolly  returned  to  her  Yankee  home  to 
await  the  coming  of  her  Joe  in  the 
springtime.  One  by  one  her  com- 
panions, learned,  in  confidence,  of  her 
betrothal,  until  finally  it  became  the 
village  story  that  "^^olly  had  been  won 
by  another  and  was  lost  to  all  the  anx- 
ious young  swains  of  her  home  town. 

The  delightful  day  was  fixed  and  the 
day  of  the  coming  of  her  beloved  was- 
as  widely  known  as  that   of  her  be- 
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trothal.  But  when  the  day  arrived  Joe 
did  not  come.  It  was  before  the  days 
of  railroads  and  telegraphs  for  Can- 
field,  and  news  from  afar  crept  slowly. 
Some  Pennsylvania  Dutch  were  living 
there  among  the  Yankees,  and  one  of 
these  in  sympathy  and  wonder  said, 
Molly,  vat  you  dink,  he  cum  sthilH" 
With  candor  and  frankness  she  answer- 
ed,     still  entertain  a  hope,"  speaking 


after  the  manner  of  her  church,  for 
^lolly  was  a  Methodist. 

Soon  it  became  known  that  Joe  was 
making  his  first  political  campaign  as 
a  candidate  for  district  attorney,  and 
times  were  too  strenuous  for  him  to 
keep  too  many  important  engagements- 
at  once.  When  the  campaign  was  over, 
however,  he  came  to  Canfield  and  car- 
ried away  his  handsome  young  bride. 


BY  MACK  CRETCHER 


EVERYBODY  knew  that  Jake  Os- 
good was  a  square  man.  He  had 
that  reputation  in  every  cow  camp 
on  the  Divide.  More  than  that,  he  had 
profound  respect  for  the  law,  even  if 
his  ideas  were  a  trifle  peculiar.  It  was 
really  no  fault  of  Jake 's  that  he  found 
himself  in  contempt  of  court.  It  all 
came  about  through  a  girl,  and  Jake's 
queer  idea  of  justice.  His  intentions 
were  honorable  but  in  this  particular 
case  his  methods  were  a  trifle  too  ab- 
rupt. 

The  round-up  had  just  been  complet- 
ed and  Jake  was  in  town  with  the  rest 
of  the  K  Bar  T  hands,  holding  a  bunch 
of  .beef  stuff  until  cars  arrived  to  load 
out.  It  was  his  first  trip  to  town  for 
many  weary  months.  The  glittering 
things  rather  dazzled  liim.  Especially 
was  this  true  of  the  girl  at  the  Triangle 
Hotel.  She  was  not  beautiful,  but  to 
Jake's  untutored  eyes  she  was  re- 
splendent. 

*'I  tell  you  coyotes  her  voice  is  as 
soft  as  camp  butter  in  August,"  he 
roared  at  the  bunch  of  cowpunchers, 
for  they  soon  began  to  notice  that 
•lake's  hair  was  pasted  down  a  little 
Hatter  and  his  red  kerchief  adjusted 
^vith  more  care  at  meal  time,  nnd  they 
^vero  poking  raw  fun  at  him.  They  also 
noticed  the  satisfied  smile  that  spread 
'»ver  Jake's  rugged,  raw-boned  face  as 
he  answered  the  Triangle  girl's  query: 
"Tea  or  coffee,  Mr.  Osgood?" 


"Jake's  locoed,  all  right,"  said 
Shorty  Flinn.  ''Have  to  see  the  boss 
about  a  new  foreman  for  K  Bar  T  as- 
soon  as  we  get  back  to  the  ranch. 
'Mr.  Osgood'  acts  to  me  like  a  man  who 
might  resign  any  minute." 

"If  she'd  happen  to  break  one  of 
them  hairs  of  hers  she'd  shore  bleed  to 
death,"  commented  Sam  West,  "Sun- 
set Sam"  they  called  him  out  at  K 
Bar  T. 

"Aw,  what's  the  matter  with  you 
Sam ;  her  hair  ain  t  red,  it 's  auburn, ' 
broke  in  Shorty.    "I'll  leave  it  to  'Mr. 
Osgood.'  " 

Thus  appealed  to,  Jake  shoved  his 
hands  down  in  his  pockets  a  little 
deeper,  rolled  the  quid  of  tobacco  from 
left  cheek  to  right,  and  replied:  "You 
fellows  go  straight  to  h — . " 

The  admonition  was  as  strong  as  he 
felt  justified  in  making  it  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  because  his  big  heart  was 
really  tender.  He  stood  the  chaff 
usually  with  the  indifference  of  a 
Brule  Sioux.  But  a  chance  thrust  from 
Sunset  Avent  under  the  tough  skin,  the 
sly  Avink  was  passed  around  and  the 
circus  commenced. 

"Poor  place  though,  for  a  nice  girl 
like  that,"  Sunset  was  saying.  "Liable 
to  be  insulted  any  minute  by  one  of 
them  long  horns  from  the  East." 

Jake  had  ceased  to  lean  against  the 
stockyards  chute  and  was  standing 
erect,  gazing  out  where  the  snowoaps 
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of  the  Shoshone  rangre  were  showing 
white  and  silent. 

''Shore  thing,"  assented  Shorty, 
while  the  gang  drew  closer  in.  "No- 
tice how  her  face  colored  up  when  that 
tenderfoot  that  wears  the  stovepipe  hat 
left  that  piece  of  money  in  his  nap- 
kin today?  It's  a  plum  shame  for  a 
gal  to  be  insulted  that  away." 

''Did  he  do  a  thing  like  that?" 

"Sure." 

"What  for?" 

"Darned  if  I  understand  it.  Just  to 
be  insultin'  I  reckon.  i\Iay  be  he  had 
more  money 'n  he  knew  what  to  do 
with,"  said  Shorty. 

"Did  she  keep  the  coin?"  innocently 
inquired  Sunset. 

"Course.  Nothin'  else  to  do  without 
causin'  a  big  flare  up  before  the  whole 
crowd  and  exposin'  the  skunk,  and 
that  would  have  been  mighty  embar- 
rassin'.  Her  face  got  red  enough  as  it 
was.    Notice  it,  'Mr.  Osgood?'  " 

"No." 

"Guess  it  was  after  Jake  went  out," 
suggested  Shorty. 

Jake  was  growing  restless  and  was 
kicking  savagely  at  the  corner  post  of 
the  chute. 

"What  kind  of  a  lookin'  feller  was 
be?"  broke  in  Jake,  abruptly. 

"You  seen  him  a  dozen  times,"  re- 
plied Shorty.  "That  tall  dude  that 
^vas  around  here  all  day  yesterday 
^vearin'  a  stovepipe  hat  and  black  oii- 
cloth'shoes." 

Jake  did  not  reply.  He  simply  gave 
a  hiteh  at  his  belt,  a  sure  sign  that  he 
was  "riled,"  and  ambled  off  down  the 
street,  his  spurs  clanking  ominously. 
T{iulit  then  the  gang  ])egaii  to  be  sc^ared. 

"Roys,  we  snro  done  something," 
said  Sunset.  "We  carried  it  a  leetle 
too  far.  Jnke  don't  know  any  more 
about  a  hotel  tip  than  a  spirit,  and  he's 
riled.  lie  sure  is.  lie's  got  his  guns 
on,  too." 

"I  tell  you  what."  broke  in  Shorty, 
"you-all  keep  that  tenderfoot  out  o' 
sight  until  I  see  Jalce  and  either  pneify 
liiin  or  get  them  guns.  If  you  don't 
there'll  be  a  killin'.  Jake's  dangerous. 
We  sure  overdone  it." 

Tlie  gang  scattered  on  the  lope.   In  a 


short  time  Shorty  had  Jake  backed  up 
against  the  Keystone  bar  and  was 
reeling- out  "con"  talk  like  a  regular; 
but  Jake  was  warm  clear  through. 

"The  low  down,  thievin'  coyote,"  he 
blurted  out,  "I'll  show  him  that  there's 
men  out  in  these  parts  that  won't  stand 
around  and  see  defenseless  women  in- 
sulted." 

"Sure,"  assented  the  bland  Shorty, 
"but  Jake,  remember  that  we  are  down 
here  where  there's  laws  to  respect,  and 
give  me  them  guns.  You  always  been 
harpin'  about  laws,  up  on  the  divide 
where  there  ain't  no  law.  No,  when 
you're  down  here  where  there's  a 
chance  for  law,  you  fluke  and  Avant  to 
take  things  in  your  own  hands  and 
shoot  up  somebody." 

"Law's  all  right,"  growled  Jake, 
"but  it's  too  darned  slow  for  some  cat- 
tle. He  plum  insulted  the  gal  and  he's 
got  to  take  his  medicine." 

"That's  right,  old  man,"  assented 
Shorty,  "but  don't  work  up  no  killin'. 
It's  a  trifle  unpleasant  to  act  up  in 
that  style  down  here.  The  boss  needs 
yon  awhile  yet  out  at  K  Bar  T.  Be- 
sides that,  you  can  put  a  crimp  in  that 
dude  without  using  the  barkers." 

While  Jake  hesitated.  Shorty  was 
busy  unfastening  the  belt  at  Jake's 
waist.  He  soon  had  the  belt  swung 
over  his  arm,  the  big  "six-guns"  snug- 
ly in  their  holsters,  and  was  gone  be- 
fore Jake  fully  realized  what  had  hap- 
pened. Jake's  fangs  were  drawn,  but 
he  was  really  madder  than  ever. 

When  Shorty  found  the  K  Bar  T 
bunch  they  were  still  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement, but  rejoiced  over  the  sight  of 
Jaime's  guns. 

"Couldn't  get  anywhere  with  that 
blamed  tenderfoot,"  said  Sunset. 
"Thought  we  was  stringin'  him.  Said 
he'd  seen  ])ad  men  before,  and  would 
go  where  he  pleased  and  when  he  pleas- 
ed, and  off  the  fool  went  down  the 
street,  fairly  aehin'  for  ti'ouble,  and 
he'll  get  it  all  right,  -lust  anotluM'  case 
of  fools  rushin'  in  wluM'e  anirtds  is  S(>me 
sl<ittish.  If  he  nun^ts  Jake  lu^'ll  change 
his  miiul  and  lio  wIkm'c  'JaUo  ]>leases, 
and  that  will  be  'I'ound  and  'rouml." 

"It  sure  will."  grinned  Shorty.  "Old 
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Jake's  hotter  than  prohibition  whiskey 
and  was  faunehin'  like  a  wildcat  with 
its  toes  clipped  when  I  left  him." 

The  boys  from  K  Bar  T  did  not  have 
long  to  wait.  Old  Jake  was  soon  sig:ht- 
ed  comino:  np  the  path,  hitching  at  his 
waist  with  that  peculiar  movement  at 
every  step.  He  strode  strai^rht  up  to 
Shorty  and  held  out  an  expectant  hand 
for  his  weapons. 

''Can't  do  it,  Jakie.  This  is  a  law- 
abidin'  town  and  there's  no  killin' 
billed  for  this  afternoon." 

There  was  a  g-leam  in  Jake's  cold 
gray  eyes  that  meant  trouble.  Shorty 
had  seen  it  there  before,  and  at  once 
commenced  to  hedge  by  arguing  the 
question. 

''Now  see  here,  Jakie,"  he  said, 
"we've  been  a  set  of  chumps  in  this 
game.  Since  you  left  we've  been  mak- 
in'  inquiries  and  find  out  we're  barkin' 
up  the  wrong  stump.  That  dude  w^as 
on  the  square  and  you  ain't  got  no 
killin'  a  comin'.  We've  been  knockin' 
on  the  ways  of  polite  society  because  we 
were  a  set  of  woolies  and  didn't  know" 
any  better.  All  that  dude  did  was  to 
give  the  girl  at  the  Triansie  a  tip." 

"A  what?"  asked  Jake. 

"A  tip,"  repeated  Shorty,  solemnly. 

"What  you  givin'  me  now?  What's 
a  tip?"  roared  Jake. 

Shorty  was  really  afraid  that  Jake 
meant  to  make  a  gun  play  and  land  in 
trouble.  He  decided  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it. 

"A  tip,  Jake,  is  a  fee  for  service  ren- 
dered. Same  thing  you  hand  the  por- 
ter on  a  Pullman.  The  dude  didn't 
mean  any  harm  by  it.  We  were  just 
common  Siwashes,  that's  all.  AVe're 
not  onto  all  the  late  curves.  Instead 
of  knockin'  on  the  dude,  we  ought  to 
liavo  trailed  him  and  come  through 
with  the  coin.    That's  square." 

F()r  a  moment  Shorty  looked  Jake 
^iquarely  in  the  eye;  then  he  said: 
"\()W  Jake,  this  gun  business  don't 
That  dude  deserves  a  hand  shak(» 
puttin'  us  next.  Let's  go  hunt  him 
Hp." 

"I've  already  hunted  him  up,"  said 
Jake,  rather  crestfallen. 


Just  then  Sunset  appeared,  coming 
from  the  Triangle,  greatly  excited. 

"Jake,  you'd  better  vamoose,"  was 
his  first  sentence. 

"What's  up?"  came  in  excited 
chorus. 

"They've  just  brought  the  dude  into 
the  Triangle  on  a  stretcher.  They  say 
over  there  that  Jake  did  it." 

Jake  was  silently  cinching  the  saddle 
on  his  cow  pony.  Sunset,  w^ho  was  still 
full  of  news,  continued:  "That  Tri- 
angle girl  was  madder  than  two  hornets 
when  they  brought  the  dude  in.  She 
said  it  was  an  infernal  shame  that  a 
gentleman  couldn't  come  into  town 
without  being  beat  up  by  some  tough 
cowpuncher. " 

"Did  she  say  that?"  asked  Jake, 
w^hose  eyes  were  now  narrowed  and 
lips  firmly  drawn. 

"Sure,"  replied  Sunset,  "and  when 
I  left  she  was  puttin'  cracked  ice  on  his 
head  and  raw  beefsteak  over  his  eye 
and  flutterin'  around  like  an  old  hen 
with  only  one  chicken." 

"Goin'  somewiiere,  Jake?"  asked 
Shorty,  as  he  walked  over  and  handed 
up  the  guns  to  Jake,  who  was  already 
in  the  saddle. 

"Goin'  to  law^  and  then  hike,"  Jake 
ground  out.  ' '  City  life  is  a  trifle  wear- 
in'  for  a  puncher  like  me.  I'll  go  up 
and  pay  my  fine,  and  then  K  Bar  T 
for  me.  You-all  can  load  out  the  stuff. 
Ihe  boss  needs  me.'' 

With  this  parting  salute  to  the  grin- 
ning group,  he  loped  off  down  the 
street  in  search  of  "the  law.''  At  the 
shack  where  he  drew  rein  a  man  ap- 
peared at  the  doorway  in  answer  to- 
Jake's  lusty  shout.  AVithout  prelim- 
inaries Jake  called  out:  "You  the 
justice  of  the  peace?'' 

"Yes,  sir,  that's  my  biisinoss."  an- 
swered the  man  in  the  doorway. 

"Well,  sir,  I  just  licked  a  man  up  tlie 
street,  done  it  good  and  plenty,  and 
iu)w  I  want  to  stpuire  up  for  it." 

"C*an't  fine  you  unless  somelxnly 
malvcs  a  complaint."  said  the  judge. 

"Ain't  1  malcin'a  complaint?  Didn't 
T  lick  him.  aiul  tlon't  1  know?  See  that 
right  eye  of  mine?  Think  T  got  tlint 
playin'    ])ing-pong?    Come.    I'm  in  ;i 
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hurry  to  pav  my  fine  and  hike  right  out 
for  K  Bar  T."^ 

*'Sorr3',  my  friend,  but  I  can't  ac- 
commodate you,"  persisted  the  judge. 

can't  fine  you  unless  some  law  abid- 
ing person  makes  a  complaint." 

''Holy  jumpin'  snakes,"  yelled  Jake, 
whose  opinion  of  the  law  was  being 
lowered  rapidly,  "ain't  I  a  law  abidin' 
citizen?  If  I  wasn't,  would  I  be  down 
here  tryin'  to  pay  my  fine!  I'm  a  firm 
believer  in  the  law,  even  if  we  don't 
have  much  of  it  up  our  way.  I  got  my 
money's  worth  punchin'  that  heathen. 
I'm  willin'  to  pay  for  it,  and  that's 
what  I'm  here  for." 

"Can't  do  it  unless  it  comes  before 
me  in  a  regular  w^ay,"  snapped  the 
judge,  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  door- 
way.   Then  Jake  boiled  over. 

"Well,  you're  an  infernal  fool,"  he 
yelled,  as  a  parting  shot.  "You  might 
have  had  a  little  money  to  grease  the 
wheels  of  your  legal  machinery,  but 
now  you  don't  get  even  a  red  cent." 

In  the  knot  of  loungers  assembled  by 
the  colloquy,  the  judge  caught  sight  of 
the  city  marshal's  star. 

"Marshal,  arrest  that  man  for  con- 


tempt of  court,"  said  the  angered 
judge. 

Before  the  marshal's  gun  came  into 
play,  Jake's  big  revolvers  w^ere  leveled 
at  the  pair.  In  quiet,  even  tones,  he 
said:  "Gentlemen,  I'm  peaceable, 
well  meanin'  and  honest,  but  I  got  a 
craw  plum  full  of  law  already,  so  don't 
start  anything.  This  here  court  is  not 
in  session,  I  take  it,  so  I  ain't  standin' 
for  no  contempt  from  nobody.  Just 
throw  up  your  hands  until  I  get  a  little 
start." 

The  obliging  officials  readily  com- 
plied. There  was  a  look  in  Jake's  eyes 
at  times  that  commanded  obedience.  As 
he  turned  and  galloped  down  the  street 
he  settled  himself  in  the  saddle,  easily 
adjusting  himself  to  the  pony  's  swing- 
ing gait.  But  his  head  hung  low.  His 
faith  in  law,  civilization  and  the  fair 
sex  had  been  rudely  shattered.  The 
officials,  hands  still  in  the  air,  watched 
him  as  he  swung  at  an  easy  gallop  from 
the  street  to  the  trail,  headed  for  the 
slopes  of  old  K  Bar  T,  where  the  hills 
were  shifting  from  blue  to  purple,  their 
white  crowns  glistening  against  the 
skyline  of  gold. 


Kaiisas^  AccDimt  v/Mi  IMIqH  State? 

BY  HON.  JOHN  C.  NICHOLSON 


THE  PUEPOSE  of  this  article  is  to 
set  forth  briefly  the  claims  of  the 
state  of  Kansas  and  certain 
claims  of  the  citizens  against  the  United 
States.  The  assumption  by  the  nation- 
al government,  upon  which  said  claims 
are  based,  of  the  costs,  charges  and  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  thirteen  original 
colonies  was  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  bringing  about  the  adoption 
and  ratification  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

On  the  7th  day  of  IMay,  1787,  the 
American  congress  passed  an  ordinance 
ci  eating  a  commission  to  receive  and 
examine  the  claims  of  the  several 
states  for  expenses  incurred  by  the 
states  in  the  prosecution  of  the  War  of 
the  Kcbcllion.    The  constitution  after- 


wards adopted,  provided  that  congress 
should  have  exclusive  power  over  the 
army  and  navy  and  prohibited  the 
states  from  maintaining  forts  or  armies, 
and  in  return  the  constitution  guaran- 
teed to  eacli  state  a  republican  form  of 
government  and  agreed  to  protect  the 
states  from  invasions,  and  it  further 
guaranteed  to  furnish  equal  privileges, 
equal  protection  and  security  to  the 
citizens  of  the  several  states.  Under 
and  by  virtue  of  said  provisions  of  our 
federal  constitution,  the  national  gov- 
ernment has  repeatedly  reimbursed  \\\c 
states  for  costs,  charges  aiul  expenses 
incurred  in  repelling  invasions  and  sup- 
])iessing  Indian  hostilities  and  in 
e(;uipping  troops  that  were  afterward 
mustered  into  tlie  United  States  service, 
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amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars. 
The  rule  was  adopted,  however,  by  the 
departments  that  the  general  govern- 
luent  would  not  pay  interest,  nor  would 
tiie  general  government  pay  claims  for 
damages.  Congress  has,  however,  re- 
peatedly made  appropriations  for 
damages.  President  Grant  vetoed  sev- 
•eral  bills  passed  by  congress  for  "com- 
pensation on  account  of  the  ravages  of 
war,"  because  the  payment  of  such 
•claims  was  not  included  in  the  constitu- 
tional provision  and  if  allowed  would 
practically  bankrupt  the  national  gov- 
•ernment. 

Before  a  claim  is  allowed  by  the  ac- 
•counting  officers  of  the  general  gov- 
•ernment,  the  claimant  must  show  that 
its  payment  is  authorized  by  law  and  in 
•support  of  its  claim  must  file  itemized 
■and  proper  vouchers  and  other  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  justness  of  the 
•claim.  Old,  stale  claims  are  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  but  claims  are  still 
pending  and  being  considered  growing 
out  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the 
War  of  1812.  the  ^Mexican  War  and  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  and  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Kansas  claims, 
<?ongress  first  granted  means  for  the  re- 
lief: second,  a  department,  a  commis- 
sion or  the  court  of  claims,  on  evidence 
and  proper  vouchers  made  in  allowance 
or  finding  of  indebtedness;  and  third, 
<'ongress  in  its  discretion  made  the 
necessary  appropriation. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  claims  of 
the  state  of  Kansas  against  the  United 
States,  the  senators  and  members  of 
^•onjrress  from  Kansas  have  always  been 
1<»yal  and  efficient  in  helping  to  secure 
ior  Kansas  and  her  citizens  moneys  due 
from  the  United  States.  No  state  dele- 
tration  in  congress  has,  or  ever  will,  or 
should  be  expected  to  do,  the  detailed 
■^•'ork  necessary  to  prepare  and  file 
necessary  evidence  and  vouchers  in  sup- 
I'ort  of  said  claims.  The  strength  of 
he  Kansas  delegation  in  congress  and 
Ihrir  loyal  support  Tuade  it  possible  for 
the  state  agent  to  collect  over  a  half 
bullion  dollars  in  the  last  four  years. 

Wo  will  now  consider  separately  the 


several  claims  against  the  United 
States. 

TERRITORIAL  PERIOD,  1854-1861. 

In  1854  congress  virtually  repealed 
all  compromises  relating  to  slavery  and 
shifted  the  battleground  from  the  halls 
of  congress  to  the  prairies  of  Kansas, 
and  turned  the  contending  factions 
loose  to  fight  it  out — the  administra- 
tion at  Washington  lending  direct  aid 
to  the  pro-slavery  forces.  From  No- 
vember 1,  1855,  to  December  1,  1856, 
the  losses  incurred  by  both  sides  con- 
tending for  supremacy  in  Kansas  ex- 
ceeded $2,000,000,  one-half  of  which 
fell  on  the  bona  fide  settlers  of  Kansas, 
while  the  number  of  lives  sacrificed 
during  said  period  exceeded  two  hun- 
dred. Congress  having  precipitated  the 
fight,  the  government  was  strongly 
urged  under  its  guarantee  to  indemnify 
the  sufferers,  but  the  claim  has  al- 
ways been  rejected  and  remains  un- 
liquidated. 

Under  territorial  act  of  February  23, 
1857,  ''to  audit  and  certify  claims," 
Commissioner  Strickler  allowed  the 
citizens  of  Kansas  their  claims  as  fol- 
lows : 

Public— Moneys  expended  to  suppress 
insurrections   $  3S  942.09 

Private— Loss  or  damage  to  property, 
result  of  internecine  warfare   215, 311. 3S 

for  which  amounts  script  was  issued  by 
the  commissioner. 

Under  territorial  act  February  7, 
1859,  "to  provide  for  adjustment  and 
payment  of  claims,"  Commissioners 
Hoogland,  Adams  and  Kingman,  allow- 
ed 417  claims  to  the  citizens  of  Kansas, 
aggregating  $412,978.03 ;  and  also 
found,  amount  of  crops  destroyed,  $37,- 
349.11 ;  buildings  burned  and  destroy- 
ed, 78 ;  horses  and  cattle  taken  and  de- 
stroyed, 1,101 ;  property  owned  by  pro- 
slavery  men,  $77,189.99:  property  own- 
ed by  free  state  men,  $33r\779.04 : 
property  taken  by  pro-slavery  men, 
$318,718.63;  property  taken  "by  free 
state  men,  $94,529.40. 

The  commissioners  furtlier  found  that 
the  losses  resulted  from  the  neglect  of 
the  federal  government  to  extend  to  the 
people  the  protection  to  which  they 
were  entitled  under  the  constitution. 
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KANSAS  TROOPS  :\irSTP:RED  INTO 
UNITED  STATES  SERVICE. 
1861-1865. 

The  Kansas  quota  of  soldiers  under 
the  various  calls  of  President  Lincoln, 
was  12,931  men,  while  the  states  fur- 
nished 20,1-19  men,  and  on  the  three 
years'  standard,  18,706.  In  1861  the 
toUl  vote  cast  was  11.961,  and  the  to- 
tal population  of  the  state  a  little  over 
100,000.  The  Kansas  regiments  suf- 
fered a  larger  percentage  of  fatalities 
than  any  other  state  in  the  union. 

In  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  to  equip  the  soldiers,  the  state 
issued  $31,000  "war  bonds,"  due  in  tw^o 
years,  with  interest  at  ten  per  cent, 
upon  which  it  realized  $12,400,  thus 
suffered  a  discount  of  sixty  per  cent. 
On  account  of  this  transaction,  im- 
peachment charges  were  filed  against 
the  governor,  secretary  of  state  and 
auditor  of  state.  The  governor  was 
acquitted,  w^hile  the  auditor  and  secre- 
tary of  state  were  convicted. 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  ap- 
proved July  27,  1861,  the  proper  ac- 
counting officers  of  the  treasury  were 
authorized  and  directed  to  allow,  on 
proper  vouchers,  the  claims  of  the 
states  for  cost,  charges  and  expenses 
incurred  by  the  states  in  raising  troops 
mustered  into  United  States  service  to 
suppress  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  On 
the  15th  day  of  April.  1862.  a  claim  for 
$12,351.01:  was  filed  at  Washington, 
under  said  act,  but  the  evidence  in  sup- 
I)ort  of  the  same  was  destroyed  by  fire 
during  the  Quantrill  Raid  in  1863.  Gen- 
eral Collomore,  state  aiient,  was  on  his 
way  to  Washington  with  the  evidence 
when  he  stopped  at  Lawrence  over 
night  and  the  next  morning  his  resi- 
dence was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  he 
himself  lost  his  life  in  a  well  in  an  ef- 
fort to  hide  from  Quantrill's  men.  This 
claim  was  finally  allowed  in  1870  and 
1878,  but  was  not  paid  to  the  state  un- 
til 189L 

At  maturity  said  war  ])onds  were 
canceled  by  a  new  issue,  due  in  fift(HMi 
years,  drawing  sev(Mi  ])er  cent  int(M"est. 
In  1863  and  1S61  othci-  boiuls  werc^  is- 
sued and  sold  at  a  discount  and  the 
proceeds  thereof,  aniounting    to  over 


$40,000  were  expended  in  raising  troops 
which  were  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service.  In  1878  a  claim  there- 
for was  filed  at  Washington  for  the 
amount  actually  expended,  which  claim 
was  from  time  to  time  allowed,  but  not 
paid  to  the  state  until  1891. 

Prior  to  1891  moneys  found  due  the 
state  were  by  the  United  States  credit- 
ed on  direct  tax,  which  tax  the  state 
had  not  assumed.  In  1891  congress  re- 
pealed the  direct  tax  law  and  ordered 
all  moneys  funded,  .whereupon  Kansas- 
v/as  reimbursed  for  moneys  expended 
by  the  state  to  raise  troops  for  the 
United  States  to  suppress  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion. 

On  the  28th  day  of  February,  1906, 
the  writer  filed  with  the  auditor  of  the 
war  department  at  Washington  a  claim 
for  $101,938.00  under  said  act  of  July 
27,  1861,  for  interest  and  discount  on 
bonds  issued  by  the  state  of  Kansas  to 
raise  money  to  equip  its  soldiers  who 
had  been  mustered  into  United  States 
service  to  suppress  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion. The  total  amount  allowed  by 
the  United  States  to  the  state  for 
moneys  actually  expended  to  equip 
said  troops  Avas  $19,052.09. 

During  the  war  period,  state  moneys 
w^ere  so  intermingled  and  commingled 
and  the  books  of  accounts  so  poorly 
kept,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  how  much 
money  the  state  had  paid  for  interest 
and  discount  on  moneys  borrowed,  re- 
imbursed under  the  act  of  July  27, 
1861.  However,  on  the  28th  day  of 
]\Iarch,  1908,  the  auditor  of  the  war  de- 
partment allowed  the  state  of  Kansas 
lowed  under  act  of  July  27,  1861,  the 
for  interest  and  discount  on  $-l-9,0r>2.09. 
allowed  under  act  of  July  27,  1861,  the 
sum  of  $97,466.02,  which  anuMint  was 
afterwards  appropriated  by  congress 
by  act  approved  :\ray  30,  IV.OW  and  later 
covered  into  the  state  treasury. 

TO  REPEL  INVASIONS  AND  Sl'P- 
PRESS  INDIAN  IIOSTILITIKS. 

(Price  and  Quantrill  Raids  not  in- 
cluded.) 

From  1861  to  1875  tlu^  state  of  Kan- 
sas issued  bonds  aggregatinti*  $3S1.- 
500.('0,  most  of  which  were  sold  at  a 
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discount,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
used  to  repel  iuvasions  and  suppress 
Indian  hostilities.  On  the  12th  day  of 
March,  1885,  Huder  act  of  congress  ap- 
proved June  27,  1882,  the  United  States 
j)aid  to  the  state  of  Kansas  on  ac- 
count of  said  military  expenditures 
$332,308.13.  On  the  28th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1906,  the  writer  filed  with  the 
auditor  of  the  war  department  a  claim 
for  interest  and  discount  on  the 
amount  reimbursed  under  said  act,  but 
the  auditor  held  that  the  state  was  not 
entitled  to  interest  and  discount  under 
the  law,  whereupon  the  writer  prepared 
an  amendment  to  a  bill  then  pending 
in  congress,  which  amendment  was  of- 
fered by  Hon.  ^Y.  A.  Calderhead.  This 
amendment  authorized  and  directed  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  re-open, 
adjust  and  audit  the  claim  of  the  state 
of  Kansas  for  interest  and  discount  on 
monies  borrowed  by  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  invasions  and  sup- 
pressing Indian  hostilities,  under  the 
rules  applied  under  the  act  of  July  27, 
1861,  and  to  report  the  amount  ascer- 
tained to  congress  for  consideration, 
wliich  amendment  became  a  law  by  act 
approved  May  30,  1908.  After  the  pas- 
sage of  said  act  the  writer  prepared 
and  filed  a  claim  for  $438,960.00  for  in- 
terest and  discount  on  bonds  issued  by 
the  state  to  raise  money  and  to  repel 
invasions  and  suppress  Indian  hostili- 
ties, and  in  support  thereof  prepared 
and  filed  proper  vouchers  and  satis- 
factory evidence ;  whereupon  on  the  19th 
tlay  of  January,  1909,  the  auditor  of  the 
war  department  allovred  said  claim  in 
the  sum  of  $425,064.43,  which  ainount 
v»as  appropriated  by  congress  under 
«'»'-t  approved  IMarch  3,  1909,  and  has 
I'Cfn  paid  into  the  state  treasury. 

PKICE  RAID— 1864. 

f'«>r  the  purpose  of  adjusting  claims 
•"'i'^ing  out  of  the  Price  Raid  of  October 
November,  1864,  the  legislature 
'*i*«'ated  five  commissions,  which  com- 
"iissions  issued  what  is  commonly 
^^■""^vn  as  ''Union  IMilitary  Script,'' 
'"'»<>nnting  to  $584,035.20,  of  which 
'■'"I'umt  the  Hardee  Commission,  appoint- 
under  act  of  congress  and  composed 


of  United  States  army  officers,  allow- 
ed the  sum  of  $337,054.38,  in  settlement 
of  which  congress,  on  June  2,  1872,  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $336,817.37, 
which  amount  was  turned  over  to  the 
state  treasurer  to  be  by  him  paid  in 
settlement  of  the  claims  allowed  by  the 
said  Hardee  Commission.  The  state 
commissions  allowed  claims  for  dam- 
ages and  property  losses,  while  the 
Hardee  Commission  disallowed  all  such 
claims.  In  his  report,  Commissioner 
Caldwell  finds  that  the  state  treasurer 
paid  $46,414.36  on  claims  disallowed  by 
the  Hardee  Commission,  and  lebt  unjaid 
$19,352.44  of  the  claims  alloAved  by  the 
Hardee  Commission,  besides  a  large 
number  of  clair^s  for  pay.  The  un- 
settled Price  Raid  claims  have  been 
for  many  years  a  source  of  great  an- 
noyance and  dispute  and  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  state  ought  to  pay 
the  unsettled  claims  allowed  by  the 
Plardee  Commission.  The  difficulty  in 
adjusting  the  matter  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  duplicate 
rcript  was  fraudulently  issued  for  part 
ol  \he  claims. 

QUANTRILL  RAID. 
Under  act  of  February  27,  1875.  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  audit  and 
certify  the  amount  of  losses  sustained 
by  citizens  of  the  state  of  Kansas  by  the 
invasion  of  guerilla  bands  led  by  Quan- 
trill  and  others,  for  which  they  issued 
certificates  amounting  to  $882,390.11. 
By  act  of  March  5,  1887,  under  a  com- 
promise agreement,  the  state  assumed 
payment  of  said  claims  and  paid  for 
principal,  $362,567.91;  for  interest 
thereon,  $104,720.26.  Total,  $467,288.17, 
v.'hicli  amount  is  a  just  claim  against 
the  national  government  in  favor  of 
the  state  of  Kansas  when  damage 
claims  against  theUnited  States  are  ad- 
mitted. 

SPANISH- A  :\r  ERIC  AX  W  A  K . 
The  state  of  Kansas  expended  in 
equipping  the  Twentieth,  Twenty-first. 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-tliird  Kan- 
sas regiments  for  the  Spanish-Ameri  »aa 
AVar,  the  sum  of  $37,787.84,  of  which 
amount  the  United  States  has  reimburs- 
ed the  state  in  the  sum  of  $37,200.19. 
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SPANISir-A]\rERICAN    WAR  SOL- 
DIERS. 

Under  various  acts  of  congress  the 
Spanish- American  War  soldiers  were 
entitled  to  double  pay  from  date  of  en- 
rollment to  date  of  muster,  provided 
the  claims  were  filed  before  January 
1,  1902.  By  act  approved  April  27, 
1904,  the  time  was  extended,  where- 
upon the  writer  filed  a  claim  in  the 
name  of  the  governor  of  the  state  of 
Kansas,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Kansas  Spanish- 
American  War  regiments,  amounting 
to  $29,246.88,  and  in  support  thereof  the 
evidence  relating  to  the  service  of 
about  3,500  men.  This  claim  Avas  liti- 
gated in  the  Court  of  Claims  and  on  the 
27th  day  of  ]May,  1906,  was  allowed  by 
the  auditor  of  the  war  department  in 
the  sum  of  $22,096.29,  most  of  which 
amount  has  been  paid  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  said  regiments.  A  small 
amount  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
governor  awaiting  distribution  to  the 
parties  entitled  thereto. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

By  act  of  congress  approved  July  2, 
1S62,  congress  granted  to  the  several 
states  30,000  acres  of  public  lands  for 
each  senator  and  representative  then 
in  congress,  under  which  law  Kansas 
was  entitled  to  90,000  acres.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  interior  certified  to  the 
state  of  Kansas  82,313,  holding  that 
7,682  selected  by  the  state  were  double 
minimum  lands  by  reason  of  a  proposed 
railroad  land  grant,  which  proposed 
line  of  road  was  abandoned  but  subse- 
quently surveyed  and  built  on  a  differ- 
ent line. 

This  claim  was  rejected  by  the  de- 
partment several  times  and  a  bill  grant- 
ing it  passed  congress  but  was  vetoed 
by  President  Cleveland.  Under  act  of 
congress  approved  ]\Iay  29,  1908,  in- 
troduced by  Hon.  W.  A.  Calderhead,  the 
State  Agricultural  College  finally  se- 


cured the  acreage  of  public  lands  to 
which  it  was  entitled. 

FIVE  PER  CENT  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Under  and  l)y  virtue  of  the  organic 
act  creating  Kansas  which  act  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  organic  act  of  some  thirty 
other  states,  the  state  of  Kansas  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  five  per 
cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  sales  of 
public  lands,  within  the  state,  which 
has  amounted  to  nearly  $1,000,000;  in 
consideration  of  which,  public  lands 
belonging  to  the  United  States  were 
and  are  exempt  from  taxation. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  IC\NSAS. 

On  the  21st  day  of  :May,  1856,  Free 
State  E[otel,  or  Eldridge  House,  at  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  then  owned  by  the  New 
England  Emigrant  Aid  Company,  was 
destroyed  by  a  proslavery  mob  pre- 
tending to  act  under  and  by  virtue  of 
an  order  of  the  L^nited  States  court. 
Afterwards,  the  New  England  Emi- 
grant Aid  Company  transferred  by  gift 
said  claim  to  the  L^niversity  of  Kansas, 
which  institution  recently  recovered  a 
judgment  in  the  court  of  claims  there- 
on for  the  sum  of  $20,000,  which  judg- 
ment awaits  an  appropriation  by  con- 
gress. 

In  conclusion  I  submit  a  tabulated 
statement  of  Kansas  claims  relating  to 
war  expenditures : 

Paid  Reimbursed 
by  State.      by  U.  S. 

Raising  troops— Civil  War..  {52,'J02.00     $  41.0.' 2  00 

Interest  and    discount  on 
above    101.93S.00  S7,-1C6.(X) 

To  repel  invasions  and  sup- 
press Indian   liostililies. .     349.320.00       3S2.30S  0) 

Interest   and   discount  on 
above    J.^S.%l.f,0       425.0  >.^.00 

Price  Raid    331.S17.iO  rStt.SlT.'^ 

Quant  rill   Raid   467,2SS.OO   

Spanish-American  War   37,7S7.00  37.200.0) 


Total   amount    paid  by 

the  Slate  $1,781,313.00 

Total  amount  reimbursed 

bv  the  United  Stales   fl,277,9OS.O0 

.Vmount    1  aid    by    the  stale    not  reim- 
bursed  Jo0>,4>".0> 

CLAIMS   Ar.I.OWKI>   RY   COMMISSION  Bl"T 
UNPAID. 

Territorial   period    $n2.972.<>i 

Price  Raid,  balance   218.21'^  <» 

QuantiiU  Raid,  balance   41.sl02.O.< 


Total   ^1.076.292.0) 


BY  WALT  MASON 


Work  for  the  night  is  coming. — Familiar  Hymn. 


MOST  I\IEN  have  worries  of  their  own — for  trouble  is  the  common  lot  and  some  just 
sit  around  and  moan,  or  keep,  with  cries,  the  welkin  hot,  and  some  loaf  round  with 
ugly  frown,  or  swear  with  fluency  and  vim,  and  others  try  their  woes  to  drown — 
but  griefs  can  nearly  always  swim.  The  wise  man  never  sits  and  grieves,  o'er  things  that 
grieving  won't  make  good;  he  gives  a  whoop  and  rolls  his  sleeves,  and  people  see  him 
flawing  wood.  There  is  no  better  cure  than  work,  for  all  the  evils  that  we  know;  the  man 
who  buckles  down  will  jerk  the  sawdust  stuffing  out  of  woe.  To  do  a  thing  and  do  it 
well  will  bring  a  comfort  to  your  soul;  to  nurse  your  grief  and  rave  and  yell  will  merely 
keep  you  in  the  hole.  The  man  who  works  with  all  his  heart  forgets  life's  little  nagging 
cares;  misfortune  vainly  throws  her  dart,,  and  grouches  flee  away  like  hares. 


HEN  MY  old  liver's  out  of  kilter,  the  doctor  comes  and  gives  a  philtre;  he  feels  my 


pulse  and  prods  my  stomach,  until  he  raises  quite  a  hummock;  he  prophesies  the 


'  '  worst  disasters  unless  I  wear  his  mustard  plasters ;  he  pours  down  bitters  by  the 
ocean,  and  dopes  me  up  with  pill  and  potion,  and  steams  me  over  glowing  embers,  and 
saws  off  legs  and  other  members.  And  when  it  seems  that  I'll  recover,  he  brings  a  bill 
that  knocks  me  over.  Yet  I,  methinks,  might  surely  stifle  my  anger  over  such  a  trifle, 
as  soaking  me  for  all  my  rhino;  for  money  is  an  evil,  I  know.  But  this  thing  makes  me 
mad  as  thunder:  the  very  ills  I  labored  under — the  ills  that  ruined  my  condition,  are 
sheltered  by  that  learned  physician!  He  has  the  gout  and  chills  and  fever,  degeneration 
of  the  liver;  his  heart  is  bum,  his  works  are  rusted,  his  lungs  are  fierce,  his  wishbone 
busted!  With  all  these  ills,  he'll  just  endure  'em;  he's  much  too  wise  to  try  to  cure  'em; 
let  others  take  his  mixtures  funny — for  him  the  good  old  trusty  money! 


Speak  gently!    It  is  better  far  to  rule  by  love  than  fear. — Old  Poem. 
PEAK  gently  to  the  ancient  bore,  with  garments  picturesque,  who  piles  his  hat  upon 


the  floor,  his  feet  upon  your  desk,  and  tells  you  sad,  long-winded  tales,  when  you 


*^  have  work  to  do,  or  at  the  weather  rants  and  rails,  until  the  air  is  blue.  Speak 
gently  to  this  mouldy  man,  when  he  is  in  your  den,  and  then,  perhaps,  as  soon's  he  can, 
lie'll  come  around  again.  Speak  gently  to  the  strident  maid  (regardless  of  her  looks) 
who  has  at  your  home  waylaid,  and  tries  to  sell  you  books.  A  tender  heart  she's  apt 
to  keep,  and  if  you  rage  and  roar,  she's  apt  to  wring  her  hands  and  weep,  and  spoil  your 
parlor  floor.  Speak  gently  to  the  tiresome  guy  who  would  insure  your  life;  perhaps  he 
wants  some  cash  to  buy  a  new  hat  for  his  wife,  and  men  will  go  to  mad  extremes  when 
pressure  comes  like  that;  full  many  a  man  just  ups  and  screams  at  mention  of  a  hat. 
Speak  gently — 'tis  the  better  way!  Rule  more  by  love  than  fear;  some  gent,  if  you 
should  get  too  gay,  might  sw^at  you  in  the  ear. 


OC  CRUMBINE'S  famed  and  good  and  wise;  he  urges  us  to  swat  the  flies;  he'd 


have  us  wade,  like  kids  in  water,  up  to  our  necks  in  blood  and  slaughter.  It 


"^^■^  seoms  the  fly's  an  evil  thing;  it  comes  upon  us  in  the  spring,  and  bores  us  with 
its  little  billy,  and  gives  us  microbes  and  bacilli.  In  dirt  and  rubbish  heaps  it  grovels, 
and  then  into  our  blood  it  shovels  the  germs  while  they  are  smoking  hot:  and  that  is 
v^'hy  we're  asked  to  swat.  The  fly  is  causing  many  curses:  it's  sending  folks  to  ride  in 
hearses;  it  spoils  the  berries  in  the  basket;  it  puts  the  eater  in  a  casket;  it  bores  the 
grocers  and  the  bakers,  and  helps  along  the  undertakers;  it's  whole  career  with  ill  is 
fraught,  and  that  is  why  we're  asked  to  swat.  It  calls  forth  tirades  double-loaded,  it 
wearies  men  who  are  bald-headed;  it  bothers  cows  and  pesters  horses;  no  scientist  the 
Hy  indorses;  it  should  be  led  outdoors  and  shot,  and  that  is  why  we're  asked  to  swat. 
The  doctor's  scheme  is  good  and  wise;  we  ll  hit  the  fly  between  the  eyes,  and  jolt  it  in 
the  solar  plexus,  when  next  it  comes  around  to  vex  us.  But  we  are  tired — and  are  you 
not? — of  that  fatigued  expression  "swat!"  It's  good  enough  for  you  and  me.  and  other 
J^crubs,  as  you'll  agree;  but  Science,  on  her  mountain  placod.  should  pick  out  language 
sweet  and  chaste;  from  her  fair  lips  should  not  be  brought  a  word  so  coarse  and  rude 
«s  "swat." 


Physician,  heal  thyself. — Holy  Writ. 


Swat  the  flies. — Dr.  Crumhine. 


Note. — The  foregoing  is  a  facsimile  of  an  "illustrated"  letter  written  Dy  tSenator 
John  J.  Ingalls  to  Hon.  W.  P.  Hackney  of  Winfield.  Kansas.  It  affords  a  side  light  on  the 
humorous  phase  of  the  senator's  character  which  he  often  displayed  to  his  personal 
friends. 


The  first  picture  after  "My  Dear,"  is  from  a  photograph  of  W.  P.  Hackney,  taken 
In  1880. 

The  second  photograph,  following  "I  hope  our  old  friend."  while  not  a  photograph 
of  D.  A.  Millington,  late  editor  of  the  Courier  and  postmaster  of  Winfield,  is  intended  to 
represent  him.    It  was  cut  from  some  newspaper. 

The  scantily  attired  female  following  the  words  "I  had  a  letter  recently  from."  is  in- 
tended to  represent  a  female  suffragist,  something  that  Mr.  Ingalls  had  great  contempt  for. 

The  fourth  photograph,  following  the  words  "My  Dear."  is  a  later  photograph  of 
P.  Hackney,  and  the  photograph  at  the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  followed  by  the  words 
"I'^althfully  yours,"  is  a  good  i)hotograph  of  .John  J.  Ingalls. 

The  original  letter  shows  that  these  photographs  were  cut  out  of  some  newspaper, 
Mid  substituted,  first,  for  the  name  of  Hackney,  second,  for  the  name  of  Mr.  Millington, 
^'^Ird,  as  a  representative  of  a  female  suffragist,  fourth,  as  a  representative  of  Mr.  Hack- 
»^ey.  and  fifth,  as  a  representative  of  himself.  W.  P.  H. 


With  Xansas  Bards 


This  magazine  desires  to  presence  here  all  poetry  of  merit  about  Kansas  or  by  Kansas  writers. 
We  earnestly  desire  any  verse  that  is  available. 


Daddy's  Little  Sweetheart 

By  A.  L.  Rankin. 

Dear  little  sweetheart,  tender  and  true, 
Oh  my  lost  darling,  how  daddy  loved  you. 
Your  prattle  and  laughter  ever  I  hear, 
Seems  to  me  dearest,  you  still  hover  near. 

Even  at  night  when  shrouded  in  slumber, 
I  dream  of  you  darling,  times  without  num- 
ber, 

I  see  your  sweet  face  through  a  soft  hallow- 
ed glow, 

And  again  we  go  "awking"  as  we  did  long 
ago. 

•I 


Long  ago  did  I  say?   Yes,  ages  have  fled. 
Since  you  and  I  walked  down  the  broad  road 
that  led 

To  the  realm  of  delight,  augmented  by  pride, 
My  heart  filled  with  rapture  with  you  at 
my  side. 

And  I  dream  once  again  of  ambitions  grand 
The  things  for  you,  baby  girl,   daddy  had 
planned. 

And  I  look  to  the  time,  when  you,  oh  so  fair. 
Life's  cup    of    happiness    with    daddy  will 
share. 

But  alas,  with  the  dawning  of   morning,  I 
find 

It  is  merely  a  dream  that  has  passed  thro' 
my  mind, 

Merely  an  echo  from  the  i)ast's  soft  troad, 
Merely  the  ashes  of  hopes  that  are  dead. 


And  so  it  is  thus  down  the  pathway  of  life. 
All  things  are    seasoned    with  sorrow  and 
strife; 

The  beautiful  flower  the  first  to  fade. 
Our  cherished  hopes  soon  all  decayed. 

Oh  hasten  the  time  when  the  days  are  all 
nights 

And  the  nights  with  never  an  end. 
When  we'll  drift  with  the  tide  in  that  long 
last  sleep 

In  our  dream  barque  of  peace,  far  out  on 
the  deep. 

Then  we'll  dream  on  forever  with  never  a 
tear. 

With  never  a  care  or  a  sigh 

And  then  we'll  be  happy  forever  more. 

My  dear  little  sweetheart  and  I. 

IB  "^Ecce  Homo! 

By  William  Carey  Camptell. 

One  sought  great  fame. 
And  got  his  name 
Upon  the  scroll, 
But  lost  his  soul; 
And  Time  erased 
The  name  disgraced. 

One  strove  strove  for  wealth. 
Wrecked  lives  and  health. 
And  now  a  stone 
Stands  mute  and  lone. 
And  Time  has  blur'd 
The  chiseled  word. 

One  had  but  love. 
And  hosts  above 
His  name  proclaim. 
Immortal  name! 
Nor  will  Time  dim 
Man's  praise  of  Him. 

My  Kansas  Home 

By  Henry  B.  Ticincy 

Sweet  shrine  of  all  that  I  hold  dear, 

Lov'd  sanctum  whore  conteiitinont  dwells. 

I  love  the  solemn  sacred  li.uht. 

Which  folds  thoe  in  a  thousand  charms 

And  tho'  I  dwell  e'en  far  from  thee 

And  sojourn  in  a  Southern  land. 

Where  ilowers  of  wealth  and  beauty  thrive. 

E'en  tho'  each  day  I  Mess  niy  (lOil, 

In  stranger  land,  and  humbly  pray — 

Sweet  home,  I  ne'er  forget  thy  charms 

But  memory  clasps  thee  closer  day  by  day. 


BY  HENRY  QUAD 


WHEN  I  write  a  book  I  hope  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  make  it  sufficiently  rank 
in  some  respects  to  get  it  generally 
condemned.  This  is  not  that  I  wish  to  damage 
society,  but  I  will  need  the  extra  money  that 
this  kind  of  publicity  always  brings. 
 o  

I  am  always  suspicious  of  a  street  car  con- 
ductor who  rings  his  fares  in  too  rapid  a 
fashion. 

 0  

I  have  never  noticed  yet  that  the  members 
of  the  doctor's  family  are  any  huskier  than 
the  rest  of  us. 


I  find  that  my  wife  would  rather  have  me 
hang  around  the  house  of  an  evening  than 
keep  a  date  with  the  president  of  our  nation. 
I  suppose  I  will  never  amount  to  very  much 
being  handicapped  in  this  manner. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  find  out,  none  of 
my  folks  have  ever  been  guilty  of  planting 
a  Cottonwood  tree. 

 0  

I  have  also  noticed  that  the  average  ticket 
seller  at  a  country  depot  occupies  a  great 
deal  more  important  position  than  the  super- 
intendent of  the  division. 


"  'Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.' — Confucius:' — Walt  Mason. 

PUT  ON  your  spectacles,  jingling  bard,  search  down  Confucius  and  look  at  him  hard 
and  see  if  by  any  gymnastics  of  wit  you  discover  that  thought  in  the  words  he  has 
writ.  For  if  it  is  found  in  the  lines  that  you  read,  then  were  Confucius  confusing 
indeed.  If  the  story  were  true  we  surely  would  grieve;  'tis  false  though,  the  rascal,  we 
will  not  believe  that  the  jolly  old  coin  which  our  daddies  invented,  with  all  of  its  frac- 
tions so  small  and  contented  that  rest  in  our  jeans  or  jingle  their  gladness,  ever  cast 
o'er  the  earth  its  mantle  of  sadness.  What  could  it  have  been  the  philosopher  said?  Go, 
call  back  his  shade  from  the  realms  of  the  dead — or,  say,  better  still,  turn  again  to  the 
page  and  search  for  the  truth  mid  the  words  of  the  sage.  Ha!  Now  it  is  plain.  'Tis  an 
adage  time  worn.  You've  misquoted  the  fellow  as  sure  as  you're  born.  Why  were  you 
so  careless?  You  caused  us  to  think — on  reading  your  heading — strange  things  of  the 
chink.  We'll  gladly  concede  that  you  knew  what  he  meant  and  of  the  injustice  will 
surely  repent,  giving  credit  to  Con.  for  the  words  that  he  said — don't  slander  the 
lieathen  because  he  is  dead.  Nor  will  we  fall  out  o'er  your  flaying  of  greed;  but  Con- 
fucius ne'er  uttered  that  socialist  screed  that  you  used  for  your  caption  and  charged  to 
his  name.   He  didn't  say  "money,"  but  "love"  of  the  same. 

Ellwood  G.  Slemmer. 


TPIE  MUSIC  OF  TBE  FENCE 

TKc  po^ts  Qjrd  the  hors  \x\  their  placets,  |  f^-j^^ 

1  i\<2'^>'*<z.vS  qre  t}\ehrv<z^s  With tl\eir  5pqcc5,     ,   j>.Yi1^^^y  ' 


^^jW}\ile  <Lc\c\  <^lqd  tird  tl\At  ^il^  oM  S\r\(^s 
V*'^**  \s  q  vibrqnt  livinq  note  with  winqs. 


C.lQrenceJ.Mqrlir^    i^, ''VKv.i^^'^.^ 


OUR  POINT  OF  VIEW 


THE  LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 

The  University  of  Kansas,  in  connection 
with  the  other  universities  and  colleges  of 
the  state,  affords  what  is  usually  called  a 
liberal  education.  Webster  defines  a  liberal 
education  as  one  "that  enlarges  and  dis- 
ciplines the  mind  and  makes  it  master  of  its 
own  powers,  irrespective  of  the  particular 
business  or  profession  one  may  follow." 

The  word  liberal  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
liber,  meaning  free.  In  line  with  Webster's 
definition  as  applied  to  education,  it  should 
mean  a  mind  free  from  prejudices,  precon- 
ceived notions,  mental  hobbies  and  undigest- 
ed views,  inherited  or  absorbed  from  others. 

The  perfect  test  of  a  liberal  education  is 
tolerance.  If  the  mind  is  so  certain  of  some 
opinion  that  it  ridicules  opposing  views,  or 
denounces  contrary  notions  as  senseless,  that 
mind  is  warped,  instead  of  being  disciplined. 
No  matter  how  many  years  the  man  has 
spent  at  the  university,  if  he  is  intolerant 
toward  other  opinions  than  his  own,  he  lacks 
the  first  essential  of  a  liberal  education. 

A  close  analysis  of  Webster's  definition, 
accounts  for  the  broad  minded  men  in  the 
community  who  never  went  to  college,  but 
whose  experiences  in  daily  life  have  given 
them  that  mental  discipline  of  which  he 
speaks.  Some  of  the  greatest  names  in 
American  history  are  what  the  unthinking 
call  self  made  men. 

These  men  are  just  as  much  the  creatures 
of  mental  discipline  as  are  the  graduates  of 
colleges.  What  the  college  has  done  to 
broaden  the  reason  and  intellect  of  the  suc- 
cessful professional  man,  actual  contact  with 
stern  facts  has  done  for  the  "self  made"  man. 
Often  the  mental  effort  to  solve  a  bread  and 
butter  problem  is  vaster  in  its  development 
of  mind,  than  a  problem  in  calculus  or  the 
tracing  of  a  "maverick"  word  to  its  root. 

The  rising  generation  in  Kansas  is  said  to 
enjoy  more  opportunities  to  obtain  a  liberal 
education  than  did  our  parents,  but  it  re- 
mains for  the  future  to  prove  that  this  easy 
road  to  learning  is  after  all,  the  best 
one. 

"There  is  no  royal  read  to  learning,"  said 
Euclid  to  the  king  who  sought  to  buy  a 
knowledge  of  geometrical  problems,  and  it  is 


well  for  the  youth  of  Kansas  to  know  that 
the  farms  of  Kansas,  now  worth  $100  an  acre; 
the  stores  of  Kansas,  yielding  large  profits; 
the  factories  affording  big  dividends,  can- 
not buy  them  a  liberal  education.  They  may 
pay  the  tuition,  traveling  and  boarding  ex- 
penses, but  the  mind  must  expand  through 
the  struggle  of  the  owner,  and  he  must  clear 
his  path  of  intellectual  weeds,  just  as  his 
parents  have  forced  the  clods  from  theirs. 

The  history  of  this  country  proves  that  the 
big,  broad,  successful  men  of  each  genera- 
tion, instead  of  being  the  sons  of  wealthy 
parents,  were  forced  in  childhood  to  meet 
problems  of  life  which  many  of  their  chil- 
dren escape,  and  in  escaping  fail  of  a  true 
liberal  education. 

 0  

An*over  estimate  of  self  importance,  cou- 
pled with  a  desire  to  be  offi.cious,  is  doing 
more  toward  checking  the  successful  career 
of  many  young  men  than  vicious  habits.  It 
is  all  too  common  a  thing  to  find  twelve-dol- 
lar-per-week  employes  who  have  absolutely 
no  conception  of  the  cash  value  of  polite- 
ness. They  are  entirely  lacking  in  the 
quality  of  humility  and  frequently  assume  a 
brazenness  of  official  capacity  that  is  ex- 
tremely offensive  and  disgusting  to  those 
compelled  to  meet  them  face  to  face  in  busi- 
ness transactions.  These  useless  fellows  are 
without  exception  very  polite  to  the  boss  and 
as  a  result  he  is  nearly  always  slow  in  de- 
tecting their  baneful  influence  upon  his. busi- 
ness. This  deplorable  condition  is  creating  a 
crying  demand  for  young  men  who  possess 
that  fine  combination  of  character  which  dis- 
plays common  sense  and  kindness  as  well  as 
thoroughness  and  firmness. 

 0  

The  anti-grain  gan\bling  bill  of  Congress- 
man Charles  F.  Scott  gets  right  down  to 
business  in  making  "every  book,  newspaper, 
pamphlet,  letter,  writing  or  other  publica- 
tion containing  any  notice,  account  or  record 
of  these  illegal  deals  by  any  produce  ex- 
change nonnuiilable."  With  the  staff  of  life 
selling  at  seven  cents  per  staff,  this  Is  a  con- 
summation greatly  to  be  desired. 


OUR  POINT  OF  VIEW. 
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THE  SPEED  THAT  KILLS 

In  New  York  City  since  April  first,  twenty- 
five  children  have  been  killed  by  reckless 
autoists.  A  similar  disregard  for  human  life 
has  been  displayed  in  many  other  vicinities. 
As  a  result  there  is  a  general  movement  all 
over  the  country  against  the  autoists  who 
think  more  of  a  joy  ride  than  of  human  life. 

The  sensible  men  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  own  autos  should  take  an  interest 
at  once  in  the  enforcing  of  ordinances  now 
in  effect  against  dangerous  speeding.  They 
are  in  a  position  to  do  much  more  effective 
work  in  this  direction  than  the  officials  of 
the  law.  If  they  fail  to  do  this,  they  will 
have  good  reason  later  to  regret  the  conse- 
quence of  their  neglect. 

 0  

THEY'RE  WALKING  OUT 

The  Aldrich  mutual  combine  at  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia,  is  displaying  a 
knowledge  of  "lodge"  affairs  that  would 
make  the  "Old  Guard"  of  Kansas  look  like 
the  minority  side  in  a  parliamentary  scuffle 
of  a  Ladies  Aid  society.  The  "walk  out" 
method  is  being  adopted  as  a  last  resort  to 
squelch  the  reform  zeal  of  the  insurgents. 
Whenever  Bristow,  Cummins  or  LaFollette 
or  even  such  old  members  as  Beveridge  or 
Dolliver  gets  the  floor  to  discuss  the  tariff 
schedule  Aldrich  et  al.  promptly  vacate  their 
seats  and  retire  complacently  to  the  smok- 
ing rocm. 

The  indications  are  that  the  time  is  not  so 
far  away  when  this  senatorial  walk  out  will 
not  terminate  at  the  smoking  room.  Three 
years  ago  there  was  not  an  "insurgent"  in 
the  United  States  senate.  Today  there  are 
eleven.  Wherever  there  is  a  walk  out  there 
must  of  necessity  be  a  walk  in. 

 0  

We  are  grateful  indeed  to  note  the  flatter- 
ing comments  that  are  coming  in  our  direc- 
tion from  the  Kansas  press.  You  must  agree 
that  we  have  been  patient.  When  a  handful 
of  cross  roads  editors  were  making  feeble 
attempts  to  criticize  our  art  department  we 
remained  silent  and  kept  busy.  Many  of 
these  little  fellows  who  have  not  made  a 
bpographical  nor  intellectual  improvement 
^"rlng  the  last  ten  years,  should  have  recog- 
»iized  the  fact  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  begin 
the  publication  of    a    magazine  containing 


seventy-two  pages  of  text  and  forty-eight 
pages  of  advertising.  They  preferred,  how- 
ever, to  display  their  own  meager  ability  in 
the  critic's  role  rather  than  to  lend  a  word 
of  encouragement.  Parrot-like  they  will 
now  join  in  the  general  chorus  of  praise 
and  we  shall  appreciate  it  fully  as  much  as 
we  have  appreciated  their  critical  offerings. 
Both  have  a  certain  advertising  value. 
 o  

We  are  sending  out  20,000  "Sunflower 
cards"  to  our  representatives  all  over  the 
United  States.  Upon  this  card,  printed  in 
red,  white  and  blue,  is  this  inscription: 
We're  telling  the  nation  about  Kansas!  This, 
kind  friends,  is  just  what  we're  doing.  We 
are  gathering  the  most  interesting  facts 
available,  relative  to  our  dear  old  Sunflower 
State  and  we're  laying  them  before  the  in- 
telligent readers  of  the  entire  country.  Mil- 
lions of  people  already  recognize  the  fact  that 
Kansas  is  in  many  respects  the  most  re- 
markable commonwealth  of  the  union.  We 
want  to  aid  in  making  this  truth  generally 
understood.  With  the  cooperation  of  Kansas 
and  ex-Kansans,  we  can  accomplish  this 
end.  Every  word  of  encouragement  will  cer- 
tainly be  appreciated. 

 0  

Hereafter  the  current  issue  of  the  KAN- 
SAS MAGAZINE  will  be  in  the  mails  before 
the  25th  of  the  month  previous  to  the  date 
of  the  issue.  We  make  this  improvement  in 
order  that  we  may  be  in  the  lead  of  other 
publications  in  getting  on  the  market. 


THE  KANSAS  SPIRIT 

A  few  days  ago  a  thirteen-year-old  boy  of 
Wichita,  Kansas,  was  sent  by  his  employer 
to  deliver  some  small  packages  to  different 
parts  of  the  city.  "SMiile  hastening  on  the 
way  to  accomplish  his  errand  he  attempted 
to  cross  a  railroad  yard.  A  moving  train 
struck  the  lad  and  threw  him  helpless  upon 
the  track.  Both  of  his  legs  were  severed 
from  his  body  and  his  head  and  shoulders 
were  terribly  mangled.  A  man  who  was 
passing  by  ran  to  his  aid.  The  little  fellow 
smiled  at  his  benefactor  and  after  telling 
him  in  detail  where  each  package  should  go. 
requested  him  to  see  to  it  that  thoy  were 
properly  dolivorod.  Throe  hours  later  the 
child  died. 

This  boy  had  common,  everyday  duty  up- 
permost in  his  heart,  even  at  the  in^^tant  of 
death.   Greater  heroism  than  this  is  unknown. 


NevvtOH,  ICaasas 


BY  CLARENCE  J.  MARTIN 


WHEN  the  first  settlers  arrived  on 
the  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
city  of  Newton,  in  1871.  the 
prairie  grass  held  lonely  sway  and  only 
the  stray  sunflower  and  the  summer 
aster  moved  with  the  impulse  of  the 
wind,  broke  the  far  extended  monotony. 
When  the  first  loads  of  lumber  were  un- 


W.  E-  Grove,  mayor  of  Newton. 


loaded  and  the  hardy  westerner  drove 
the  nails  into  the  rough  boards  to  begin 
the  construction  of  his  home,  the  "buf- 
falo wallows"  still  bore  the  impress  of 
the  huge  hairy  bison  whose  retreating 
army  only  a  few  miles  away,  moved, 
slow  footed,  farther  on  west. 

The  wife  of  the  pioneer,  sitting,  babe 
in  arms,  by  the  camp  fire  at  evening, 
waiting  the  husband's  return  from  the 
hunt,  could  not  then  in  her  most  san- 
guine mood  picture  in  her  twilight 
dream  the  future  liome  in  which  her 
child  was  to  live  and  grow  to  manhood 
and  to  citizenship. 

On  that  soil  where  once  the  ground 


bird  sought  the  scant  shelter  of  the 
grass  for  her  frail  brood,  a  wide  street 
on  which  high  walls  cast  their  shade, 
reaches  for  a  mile,  and  a  city  covering 
nine  hundred  acres  of  ground  rears  its 
gabled  homes,  church  spires  and  fac- 
tory stacks  in  air. 

Newton  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1872  and  since  that  time  has  been 
steadily  benefited  by  the  development 
of  the  rich  agricultural  country  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  It  has  grown 
until  now  it  has  a  population  of  9,500 
and  during  the  last  six  years  has  en- 
joyed an  increase    in    populaation  of 


Judge  S.  R.  Peters,  one  of  Newton  s  most  prom- 
inent citizens. 

forty  per  cent.  It  has  three  parks, 
seventeen  churches,  throe  largo  school 
buildings,  with  an  onrollmont  of  1,475 
pupils,  taught  by  thirty-four  toaohors. 
It  has  four  baidcs  with  a  total  capital- 
ization of  $298,000  and  nearly  two  hun- 
dred lines  of  business,  iiu'liuling  stores 
and  shops,  three  flour  mills  with  daily 
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capacity  of  1,500  barrels,  four  elevators 
with  210,000  bushel  capacity,  two  ice 
cream  factories,  one  packine:  house,  a 
glove  factory,  an  ice  plant,  an  alfalfa 


First  Presbyterian  Church. 

mill,  two  planing  mills,  a  wagon  fac- 
tory, two  produce  plants,  a  threshing 
machine  factory,  and  many  other  indus- 
tries. The  business  of  the  postoffice 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  1,  1909, 
was  $300,000. 

The  city  owns  its  o  vn  water  works 
which  cost,  Avith 
equipment,  $10,- 
000.  It  has  twen- 
ty-seven miles  of 
water  mains  and 
twenty-five  miles 
of  natural  gas 
mains  with  mod- 
ern fire  protection 
and  ^ewer  system. 

At  this  writing, 
bitulithie  paving 
is  being  laid  in  th'^ 
business  section  at 
a  cost  of  over 
$76,000.    A  Y.  ]\r. 

A.  building  is 
being  erected  cost- 
ing  $30,000,  and 

the  city  has  a  Carnegie  library,  contain- 
ing 7,000  volumes.  Largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Judge  S.  U.  Peters,  a  new  gov- 
ernment building  and  postoffice  is  be- 


ing built  which  when  completed  will 
cost,  with  the  grounds,  about  $56,000. 

Harvey  County  is  the  center  of  a 
large  settlement  of  German  Russian 
Mennonites,  w^ho  were 
brought  into  Kansas 
during  the  early  years 
of  the  state's  history 
through  the  enterprise 
of  ]\Ir.  B.  Warken- 
tine,  now  deceased. 
They  are  people  of 
high  moral  principle 
and  business  integrity. 

They  own  and  oper- 
ate the  institutions 
known  as  Bethel  Col^ 
lege,  Bethel  Business 
College  and  Bethel 
Hospital,  representing 
property  to  the 
amount  of  $125,000. 
Bethel  College  has  an 
attendance  of  over 
three  hundred  stu- 
dents and  the  new  hos- 
pital is  a  model  of  present  day  ef- 
ficiency. Rev.  David  Goerz  is  at  the 
head  of  the  above  institutions  and 
though  he  recently  celebrated  his  six- 
tieth birthday,  he  still  fills  the  place 
with  all  the  effectiveness  of  a  much 
younger  man. 


14 
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Home  State  Baiilv. 


Dr.  Goerz  was  a  nuunber  of  the  com- 
mittee arranging  for  the  location  of  tlic 
Mennonites  from  Russia  in  1S72.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  seluiol  com- 
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mittee  of  ]\lennonito  Conference;  chair- 
man of  the  Western  Conference  of  the 
Mennonite  church ;  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  and  treasurer  of  the  General 
Conference  o  f 
the  Mennonite 
church. 

Newton  is  a 
division  point  on 
the  main  line  of 
the  Santa  Fe 
R^iilway,  and  the 
company  has  its 
general  offices 
there  and  in  the 
offices  and  shops 
eight  hundred 
company  's 
men  are  employ- 
ed, making  the 
company  's 
monthly  payroll 
$76,000.  The 

Santa  Fe  has  forty  miles  of  siding 
within  the  limits  of  the  city.  The  com- 
pany's reports  sho^v  that  295,000  pas- 
sengers per  month  pass  through  New- 
ton over  its  line  and  21.000  cars  of 
freight  are  handled  in  the  same  length 
of  time,  while  3,000  messages  pertain- 
ing alone  to  the  company's  business  are 
handled  in  the  telegraph  department 


connection  a  large  school  building  has 
been  erected  at  an  additional  cost  of 
$20,000.  It  is  taught  by  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  and  is  complete  in  every  de- 


every  twenty-four  hours. 

St.  Clary's  Catholic  Church  and 
present  site  was  purchased  in  1902  and 
the  church  built  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  In 


Hanlin's  Department  Store,  largest  cash  department  store  in  Kansas. 


tail.  This  group  of  buildings  bespeak 
the  zeal  and  sacrifice  of  the  members 
under  the  leadership  of  Father  Ma- 
guire,  who  w^as  appointed  to  his  present 
position  in  1890  by  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  Hennessy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Wichita.  The  grounds  and  buildings, 
worth  $75,000,  are  well  situated  and  out 
of  debt. 

The  First 
Pres  b  y  terian 
Cliurch  was  or- 
ganized in  1872. 
The  present 
-  -  building    w  a  s 

dedicated  i  n 
I  1905  and  occu- 
pies a  fine  posi- 
tion on  ^lain 
Street  near  the 
court  house.  It 
is  one  of  the 
best  equipped 
churches  in  the 
West,  one  of  its 
eonven  i  e  n  c  e  s 
being  a  large 
Harckhoff  or- 
gan of  deep  tone  and  power.  Rov. 
John  Y.  Ewart,  D.  D.,  who  has  re- 
cently accepted  a  ]>astorate  in  Colornilo, 
has  served  this  church  acceptably  for 
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ten  years,  during  "vvhich  time  several 
hundred  members  have  been  added  to 
the  church  and  property  accumuhited 
valued  at  $53,000.    Its  six  trustees  are 


JU-JU 
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Newton  Milling  and  Elevator  Co. 


men  of  sturdy  character  and  business 
acumen  and  among  its  members  are 
found  some  of  the  leaders  in  society  and 
church  work  in  central  Kansas. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Newton,  Kansas,  in  another  year  will  be 
a  quarter  of  a    century    old.  During 
this   period    of   time    it   has  passed 
through  three  serious  stages  of  its  ex- 
istence.   First  its  experimental  period 
sensing  its  opportunities  and  seeing  if 
there  was  that  within  its  historic  tradi- 
tions which  would  make  an  appeal  to 
an   oncoming  con- 
stituency.     Thisi  r-'-. 
period    was    lived   [  ' ' 
in  temporary  quar-  •* 
ters  in  the  old  Odd 
Fellows  Hall,  now 
the    home    of  the 
Elks  order  of  th - 
city.      Its  second 
period  was  begun  in 
the      old  chapel 
dedicated    to  God 
and  humanity  De- 
cember   19,    1886.  - 
And    in     the  old 

chapel  it  held  sway,  presided  over  by 
some  of  the  ablest  ministers  of  the  de- 
nomination. To  name  them,  is  to  call 
forth  from  the  denomination  the  echo 


of  fact  to  the  asserted  statement,  that 
these  men  of  God  in  lines  of  large  ser- 
vice were  at  the  front  of  Congregational 
thought  in  Kansas,  and  the  middle  west. 

The  writer  speaks 
of  those  only 
whom  he  knew,. 
Pearce  Pinch,  F. 
W.  Hemenway,  Al- 
len Shaw  Bush,. 
AYilson  C.  Wheel- 
er and  W.  B.  Sim- 
mons, all  faithful 
servants,  led  this 
church  through  its 
meeting  house  ex- 
periences, when 
the  quieter  but 
deepening  process- 
of  denominational 
consciousness  was- 
going  on.  Its  third 
and  more  church- 
ly  estate  came  upon  it,  when  in  June, 
1908,  it  decided  to  arise  and  build 
itself  into  something  more  modern 
and  useful  to  meet  the  demands  that 
have  come  npon  churches  in  these 
latter  times.  This  it  did  strongly  and 
etficiently,  and  today  it  has  a  plant 
whose  value  approximates  $12,000, 
with  basement  and  kitchen  accessories 
and  auditorium  and  lecture  room 
capable  of  seating  350  people.  The 
present  pastor,  Eev.  J.  E.  ^IcClain,  be- 
gan services  with  this  church,  Novem- 


Newton  Alfalfa  Mills. 


ber  1,  1007. 

The  Axtell  Hospital  was  founded  in 
February,  1SS7,  with  four  rooms  for 
the  accommodation  of  patients.  Dur- 


Public  Buildinss  and  Street  Scene  at  Newlon,  Kansas. 
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The  Cecil  Plumb  Memorial  Pipe  Organ  in  the  First  Congregational  Church. 
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•"^i.  Mary  s  Catholic  Church  and  School. 


ing  the  twent^'-two  years  of  its  history 
it  has  been  enlarged  until  now  it  has 
provision  for  forty  patients  and  for  a 
number  of  years  it  has  averaged  six 
hundred  operations  per  annum.  It  is 
incorporated  as  a  hospital  and  training 
school  and  its  success  in  all  lines  is  well 
known.  It  is  open  to  all  physicians 
who  wish  to  bring  their  patients  to  its 
wards  for  treatment. 

The  Newton  Alfalfa  ]Mill  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  most  important  enter- 
prises in  Harvey  County.  The  company 
representing  this  industry  was  organiz- 
ed two  years  ago  and  they  liave  built 
and  are  operating  thirty  other  mills  in 
Oklahoma.  Colorado,  New  ^lexieo,  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas.  Through  their  ef- 
forts the  National  Alfalfa  :\lillors  As- 
sociation, with  Dr.  J.  T.  Axtcll  as  presi- 
dent, has  ])een  organized  and  rules  for 
grading  alfalfa  moal  have  been  adopt- 
ed, wliicli  are  now  in  general  use. 

The  ^Masonic  Temple  biiildinir  was 
erected  in  1871).  It  was  occupied  by  the 
ccunty  officers  for  ftmrtecn  years  and 
for  many  years  has  been  the  home  of 
Newton  Lodge  No.  142,  Arkansas  Val- 
ley Chapter  No.  27  and  Newton  Com- 


The  Bethel  Hospital,  Newion. 


mandery  No.  9,  K.  T.  The  membersliip 
in  these  bodies  now  numbers  about 
eight  hundred  and  has  among  its  mem- 
bers three  past  grand  officers,  viz; 
Hon.  Samuel  R.  Peters,  Col.  P.  M. 
Hoisington  and  Hon.  William  M. 
Shaver.  The  second  story  of  the  build- 
ing is  occupied  by  the  fraternity  in 
which  is  a  finely  furnished  lodge  room 
with  other  rooms    adjoining    for  ac- 


coutrements and  the  rear  half  is  de- 
voted to  a  large  music  hall  seated  with 
the  best  opera  chairs  and  graced  with  a 
costly  Vose  piano.  The  lower  half  is 
occupied  by  business  offices  and  the 
rental  from  these  produces  an  annual 
income  of  over  $2,000.  From  every 
standpoint  this  popular  and  well  known 
landmark  is  the  finest,  best  equipped 
and  most  profitable  property  devoted 


Axtell  Hospital. 
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to  similar  purposes  in  the  state. 

The  Newton  Commercial  Club  with 
Mr.  J.  C.  Mack  as  president,  was 
organized  a  few  months  aijo  and  now 
has  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
b(Ts  with  additions  beiufr  constantly 
made.  It  occupies  elegantly  furnished 
apartments  in  the    second    story  of  a 


-"business  block  where  regular  meetings 
are  held  to  further  the  general  interests 
of  the  city.  Its  immediate  usefulness  is 
daily  being  demonstrated  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Club  as  a  whole  to  as- 
sist the  people  of  Newton  in  continuing 
to  make  their  city  one  of  the  best  west 
of  the  ^'Big  Muddy." 


Our  1¥Ud  >Ssoiurry  Coiico^si; 


A  beautiful  woodland  scene  adjoining  Island  Park,,  Winfield,  Kansas.    Submitted  by  Dean  G.  A. 

Platts  of  Southwestern  College. 


The  fact  that  we  aie  publishing  this  issue  of  THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  two  weeks  earlier 
than  heretofore  has  prevented  many  from  entering  our  contest  for  prize  photos.  Many  have 
already  signified  their  intention  of  entering,  however,  and  by  ovn-  next  issue  we  will  undoubtedly 
have  .some  beautiful  Kansas  scenes  to  present.  Remember  you  can  do  much  to  advertise  the 
Kood  old  Sunflower  state  by  sending  us  photos  of  her  beautiful  scenery.  We  are  determined 
lo  dispel  the  general  belief  that  Kansas  is  a  state  void  of  poetic  beauty. 

OUR  CASH  OFFER 

A  prize  of  13.00  will  be  given  each  month  for  the  best  photo  submitted. 

A  prize  of  $2.00  will  be  given  each  month  for  the  second  best  photo  submitted. 

A  prize  of  one  year's  subscription  to  THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  will  be  given  each  month 
tor  the  third  best  photo  submitted. 

A  prize  of  one  year's  subscription  to  THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  will  be  given  each  month 
for  the  fourth  best  photo  submitted. 

Award.s  will  be  made  promptly  upon  publication  of  photos  submitted.  Contest  open  to 
♦•Vfrybody.  but  all  photos  must  be  of  Kansas  .scenery. 

Address  THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE.  Kansas  Scenery  Dept.,  ^Vlchlta.  Kansas. 
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7k  iHechanical  T^Vasterpiece"" 


'•Thirty-Two  Touring  Car,#a4-00 


Your  Decision  will  be  in  Favorfof  the 

MARMON 

AFTER  you  have  ridden  in  the  others.   Its  smooth  riding 
qualities,  its  power,  its  silence,  its  perfect  lines,  its 
superior  quality  and  finish  all  appeal  to  the  man 
who  rides  in  a  MARMON.    Let  us  prove 
the  truth  of  these  assertions 


E.W.  AMES  MOTOR  CAR  CO 

Cor.  Water  and  Douglas  Sts. 


Thirty -Two  Roadster,  ^  5S4  00 


The  Easie^st  Ridiiig  Car  IwThe World 
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THE    FRIENDS  UNIVERSITY 

Stands  for  thorough  scholarship  and  a  high  standard  of  moral  and  Christian  living. 
All  work  fully  accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  by  the  Council  of 
the  University  of  Kansas.    This  recognition  puts  the  work  on  a  par  with 
the  highest  educational  institution  of  the  state  and  entitles  the 
graduates  to  State  Teachers'  Certificates. 


£r{  Full  College  Courses 
IJ^  are  offered  with  a 
wide  field  of  elec- 
tives.  Biblical  and  Theo- 
logical courses  especially 
strong  and  comprehen- 
sive. 

Music  courses  offered 
by  instructors  of  more 
than  ordinary  reputation. 


JTT  Thoroughly  equip- 
^  ped  Commercial  and 
Preparatory  Schools 
Excellent  homes  for 
young  men  and  young 
women  at  reasonable 
prices  and  under  careful 
supervision  and  best 
Christian  influences. 


Good  Athletic  Field,  well  equipped  Gymnasium,  competent  Physical  Instructor.  Fall  Semester  opens 
Monday,  September  13th.   For  catalogue  and  other  literature  write 

The  President  Friends  University,  wichita,  Kansas 
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Oh  Yes 
You  Bo? 


Of  course  you  do!  Everyone  likes 
delicious  Mexican  Chile  when  it's 
made  with  the  original 

Dye's  Celebrated 
Chile  Mixture 

If  your  grocer  is  sold  out,  send  us 
his  name  and  ten  cents  and  we'll 
send  you  a  trial  package  by  return 
mail  with  a  booklet  of  Mexican 
recipes. 

W.  A.  DYE 

107  S.  Rock  Island  Ave. 
WICHITA    -  KANSAS 
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We  Send 
You  This 


Beau- 
tiful 
Rogers' 
Silver 
Spoon 

Made  of 
the  cele- 
brated Wm. 
Rogers  ^ 
Sons*  A'A 
tandard  Silver 
late  of  Beau- 
iful  French 
Gray  (Sterling) 
Finish 

FOR  FIVE 
2-CENT 
STAMPS 

and  One  Cou- 
pon, which 
you  will  find 
in  every  sack  of 

Empress 
Flour 

"The 
Much  Better 
Flour'' 

Every  Sack 
Guaranteed 


IMPORTTIXT 

All  kinds  of  Beautiful  Ropers'  Silver  Ta- 
bleware can  be  obtained  with  "Empress" 
Coupons.   Write  ut  today  for  circulars. 
SILVERWARE  DEPflRTMBfiT 

LARABEE  FLOUR  MILLS  CO.  | 

Hutchinson,  Kansas. 


Sealy  Science 


Science  has  come  to  facilitate  sleep. 

The  SEALY  MATTRESS  is  the  solution. 

Strands  of  sweet,  sanitary,  long  staple  cot- 
ton woven  into  a  SINGLE  BAT. 

No  tufts— no  tacks.  Automatically  accom- 
modates itself  to  any  position  of  the  body- 
nothing  remains  but  to  rest. 

Germ  proof— moth  proof— vermin  proof. 

Luxury  for  life. 

Sold  on  an  absolute  guarantee. 
LASTS  A  LIFETIME. 


Duff  &  Quiring 

NEWTON,  KANS. 
House  Furnishers  and  Undertakers 


The  Largest  Furniture  and  Carpet  House 
in  Harvey  County 


S.  R.  McArthur 

(Ex-Register  of  Deeds) 

REAL  ESTATE  OFFICE 

106  East  Broadway,       NEWTON,  KANS 


Does  a  General 

Real  Estate  Business 
Makes  Farm  Loans 
Writes  Insurance 
Compiles  Abstracts 
Does  Notarial  Work 

Solicits  Correspondence 
Etc.  Etc.  Etc.  Etc. 


Reference 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
NEWTON,  KANSAS 
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The  Southwe^ern 
School  of  Art 


Thorough  and  Practical  In^rudlion  in 

Drawing,  Painting  lUu^ration 
Composition  and  Design! 


Write  for  Catalogue 

C.  A.  SEWARD,  Diredlor 


125  S.  Lawrence  Avenue 


WICHITA,  KANSAS 


J 


SOUTHWEST  LAND  CO. 

NEWTON,  KANSAS 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Mexico  Lands 


CO 

a 
o 

s 

l-l 


o 


00 


Phone  282 


OFFICE  421  Main  St. 


C.  M.  GLOVER 

Farm  Loans 

NEWTON,  KANSAS 


1  have  done  my  share  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  real  estate  values  in 
Newton  and  Harvey 
County,  Kansas 


For  verification  of  this  statement 
refer  to  anyone  in  the  county 


My  List  of  Arkansas  Valley  Farms 
may  be  had  upon  application 
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"Best  by  Test!" 


THE  CAREFUL  HOUSEWIFE  discriminates  in  the  matter  of  Fruit  Jars  and  usually 
after  experience. 

THE  MASON  is  the  BEST  machine-made  fruit  jar  being  offered  and  its  own  in- 
varying  quality  proves  it. 

THE  MASON  Jar  is  made  of  superior  glass,  is  strong  and  UNIFORM  in  thickness. 
The  threads  are  strong. 

THE  MASON  Jar  on  account  of  its  shape  is  easy  to  wash,  also  the  fruit  Is  easily  re- 
moved on  account  of  its  tapering  shape — this  means  much! 


Points  of  Superiority 

THE  MASON  Jar  is  GUARANTEED  not  to  break  when  hot  fruits  or  vegetables  are 
put  in  it.  The  TOPS  will  not  break  off  when  caps  are  screwed  on. 

THE  MASON  Jar  will  preserve  the  original  flavor  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables  better 
than  any  other  jar  you  can  buy. 

GENUINE  "BOYD"  PORCELAIN-LINED  Caps  guaranteed  to  fit  any  standard  Mason 
Jar.  Mason  means  PERFECTION! 


Remember  they're  Guaranteed  by 

The  Mason  Fruit 
Jar  Company 

COFFEYVILLE,  KANSAS,  U.  S.  A. 


A 
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The  Midland 

National  Bank 

Newton,  Kansas 


■-  '\  -a 


The  Kansas 

State  Bank 

Newton,  Kansas 


No  need  to  pay  the  high  price  of  couch 
or  bed  hammocks.  Here  is  an  improve- 
ment— better  in  everyway;  less  expensive. 
Made  of  tan  striped  duck— guaranteed 
color-fast.  Frame  covered  by  durable 
woven  wire  spring.  Hand  made,  comfort- 
able tufted  mattress,  two  pillow  covers  and 
wind  shield  are  part  of  every 


ffammd 

1^^^.       TRADE  (ffl/t 


POPI 


No  extras — one  price  pays  for  all.  | 
Ask  your  dealer  for  the  "Hammo- 
port."   Don't  accept  a  substi-  i 
tute.   We'll  send  a  *'Hammo-  | 
port"  charg:es  prepaid  east  of  * 
the  Rockies,  on  receipt  of  i 
draft  or  money    QQ  TR 
order  for  QUilO 


Play  Tent 

Just  the  thing  for  the 
_  children.    Six  feet  square 

at  the  base  and  six  feet  high.  No  center  pole  to  run 
into  and  get  hurt.  Easily  put  up.  Waterproof. 
The  best  tent  value  ever  offered.  Get  it  for  the  little 
ones.  Sent  on  receiptor  draft  or  M.O.  for  $1.95 
Guaranteed  Canvas  Hammock 
For  anywhere  outdoors.  Would  cost  at  leas 
double  at  retail.  Either  the  Hammock  or  Play 
Tent,  complete  with  pole,  stakes  and  ropes,  sent 
on  receipt  of  draft  or  money  order  for  $1.95. 

Guarantee:    If  any  of  these  articles  are  un 
satisfactory  in  any  way  they  may  be  returne 
and  purchase  price  will  be  refunded. 

Send  for  booklet  D  ^  _ 

CARNIE-GOUDIE  MFG.  CO.  ^'^^-^^^"^ 

Kansas  City,  Missoari 


le 
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SOME  DAY  YOU  WILL 

.  II  1 1  Will  1 1  nfcSai 


Special 
Trice. 

only 

25c. 


Send  for  My  ^ 
Portfolio  of  Plans. 

»ho  w  1  n  c  r'^rspe.  tivos.  • 
fl  xirpKius,  csliiii;itc<l  ro^t 
fvr  I'.Mi'.t.  ctr.  This  T.-rt-  ' 
folio  will  .-how  T,.u  ho«  • 
to  save  money  In  4. 
building  YOUR  HOME.  Ii  il  «■  v.  .u.  nii  nt.  ivl.-nl  writ  rl.\nnr.i. 
«>11  .irranErd  STEP-SAVINQ  HOMES.  «-...tinc  fr.  tn  |l..H>i»  ixi  t  ' 
II, .'(-K)  ,H)  — ttio  l).>t  kin.i  to  own  or  soli.  Writs  for  this  portfolio 
today;  •  sinitis  suftRsatlon  msy  savs  you  hundreds  of  dollars. 
JENS  C.  PETERSEN.  Irchltect,  Co-;  SfntsBsnlt  Bdf .  .TrtterM  Clty  lH  th 
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Above  we  show  the  BURSON"  and  the  "others" 
turned  inside  out.   Note  the  difference. 


The  Burson  Stocking  is  knit  to  shape  in  leg,  ankle,  heel,  foot  and  toe  without  seam, 
corner  or  uneven  thread  anywhere.    It  keeps  its  shape. 

Burson  stockings  can  be  had  in  Cotton,  Lisle  and  Mercerized— 2in^  in  all  weights— a 
complete  line  of  Women's  Hose  in  all  sizes  and  qualities.   Made  in  Rib  tops  and  out  sizes  also. 

Prices  range  from  25c  up  to  50c  a  pair. 

COX-BIODGETT  DRY  GOODS  CO.,  Wholesale  Distributers,  Wichita,  Kans. 
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Man  Wanted! 


Hundreds  of  the  largest  commercial  firms  and  manufacturers  in  America 
"WANT  A  MAN  WHO  CAN  SPEAK  SPANISH!"  We  have  more  calls  for 
Spanish-Speaking  Americans  than  we  can  fill— and  why? 

Think  of  the  opportunities  awaiting  you  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Central 
America,  Panama,  the  West  Indies  and  South  America— not  to  mention  an  ever 
growing  demand  in  the  Philippines. 

Last  month  three  of  our  graduates  accepted  positions  in  Brazil  at  salaries 
of  $1800  per  year  to  start.  They  had  studied  Spanish  less  than  three  months!  You 
can  in  your  spare  time  fit  yourself  for  a  position  where  you  will  not  only  receive 
a  better  salary,  but  where  you  will  be  looked  up  to  as  a  man  of  force  and  in- 
fluence—where you  will  be  able  to  bring  into  play  all  of  those  positive  qualities 
now  lying  dormant  within  you— where  you  will  "STAND  OUT!" 

The  Deses  School 

By  its  conciseness,  brevity  and  originality  has  perfected  a  most  desirable  Course  in 
Spanish.  Anyone  with  a  reasonable  education  in  English  can  readily  learn  Spanish. 
The  Deses  Method  has  helped  men  and  women  to  realize  their  ambitions,  to  in- 
crease their  scope— to  increase  their  earning  capacity— to  increase  their  influence — 
to  become  the  best  paid. 

The  Deses  Method  is  endorsed  by  dozens  of  leading  Spanish-Americans  and 
prominent  business  men  iii  this  country  and  through  the  Spanish-American  Re- 
publics.  It  means  that  there  is  none  better! 

The  Deses  Book 

Tells  you  how  and  why  the  Deses  Method  of  Spanish  does  all  these  things.  It  goes 
further— it  tells  you  how  you  x;an  be  helped  by  employing  your  spare  moments  to 

increase  your  own  worth.  This  book  is  full  of 
interesting  facts,  is  handsomely  illustrated.  It 
contains  things  that  you  have  been  waiting  for— 
it  is  the  book  that  will  mean  a  straight  road  to 
more  dollars!  Write  us  for  one  of  these  books— 
it's  FREE. 


The  Deses 
School  o/'Spmish 

Sedgwick.  Bldg. 

Wichita  ^  Kan5A« 
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LET  US  fMIL  CATALOG 


We  make  nothing  but 
Signs  and  nothing 
but  the  best  and 
up-to-date! 


Let  Us  Submit  Sketch 
and  Prices 


KA17  m^i  8t  mammmfi  co 

909  GRAND  AVENUE,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
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jsj  The  Real  Quality  Flour 
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Milled  Clean  and  Without  the  Touch  of  Human  Hands 
The  Finest  of  Flour  as  a  Result  of  Using  the  Finest  Wheat 

The  Enns  Milling  Company 

INMAN  Sold  Everywhere  KANSAS 
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m  AUTO  TI^E  km  SUPPLY  CO. 
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Bell  Phone  1059;  New  Phone  741  Green      143  N.  Market  Street        WICHITA.  KANSAS 
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The  Mill  That  Makes  the 

FAMOUS 


At  Lyons,  Kansas 


ALCOHOLandOPlUM 


Produce  each  a  Disease  having  a  definite  Pathology.  The 
KEELEY  TREATMENT  cures  these  diseases  by  restoring  the 
nerves  to  a  healthy  state.  It  cures  by  removing  the 
cause.  The  patient  has  neither  craving  nor  feeling  of 
necessity  for  stimulants. 


THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE 

716  W.  lOth  St.      KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Is  one  of  the  largest,  best  appointed  and  most  successful 
of  the  great  system  of  institutes  administering  this  treat- 
ment.  Full  particulars  on  application. 


K.  e.  S.  RAILWAY 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  Go, 

The  Popular  Route  to  the  South 

Special  Sleepers  to  Joplin  and  Fort  Smith 


Observation  Cars 
Through  the 
Mountains  of 
Arkansas 


Pullman 
Buffet 
Sleepers 


Klhlberg  Hotel  and  Bath  House,  Sulphur  Springs-,  Arkan^a.-^.   Now  Open. 

This  beautiful  structure  furnishes  first  class  hotel  and  bath  house  accommodations  under  the  same  roof.  The 
nofrl  l.s  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Jno.  C.  Clemmons.  formerly  of  the  Baltimore  Hotel,  of  Kansas  City,  and  the 
fjithH  are  under  the  per.sonal  direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Kihlberg,  whoso  success  at  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  and 
*t»nitou,  Colo.,  is  well  knawn. 

For  Health  and  recuperation,  visit  Sulphur  Springs,  Arkansas.  Illustrated  folders  sent  free.  All 
»«»r  Health  Resort. 

S.  G.  WTIRNBR,  General  Passenger  Tl^ent,  Kansas  Gity  Mo. 
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Its  Absolute  Purity  explains  why  it 
stands  First  and  Foremost. 
Nothing  better  can 
be  produced 

MADE  BY 

ZU  Btttchinson  mill  Co. 

l)Utcbin$on,  Kansas 


The  Best  Bread  Bakers  in 
Hutchinson  Use 

"American 
Lady 
Flour" 

Do  You? 

Quality  in  Every  Sack 
Try  It! 

THE  MONARCH 
MILLING  CO. 


Hutchinson,  Kansas 


a  03  2  aJ 
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TOUGH 

LEATHER / 

SOFT  i 


AS  f 

VELVET  J 


MM 


S  THREADS 


Cox-BIodgett  Dry  Goods  Co. 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTERS 

Wichita,  Kansas 


It  Pays  to  A  Deal  with 


Competent  EIectricia|ns 

Repairs — Construction 
Everything  Electrical 


Wichita  Electric  Const.  Co 

PHONES-Btll  1444;  ln<l<:pndcot  444 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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SALESMEX  WTIXTEU! 

Wc  rt^olrt  the  services  of  six  energetic  salesmen  for  new  terrltorr 
M  kclac  opened.  Our  lines  sell  themselves  beoiuse  there  are  none 
iter  "Jiitl  as  tood."  Write  us  today.  RIGHT  NOW  for  terms.  Live 
vtf«*-Bicii  who  can  do  things  make  from  $25.00  to  $50.00  per  week. 
iMafl.  Ito.  Address 

JAP'Tt'jaP  STILES  GO, 

Wichita,  Kansas 


CM  M-°2.  Gilianized 
Grindar.      |  |>  1 4  Steel  Wind  Mill. 
We  manufacture  all  sizes  and  ^  7j> 


styles.  It  will 
h»ay  you  to  in- 
Ivestipate.  Write 
ruowjuKiwilfor  catalog  and 
?  price  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


CUTS 


aesiCNs 

UICff/TA  CMCRAVIXe  COMPANY 

f»OflC  96S 

BEACON  BLOCK 


Try  these  for  Dessert 

at  luncheon — with  ices — tea  or  coffee.  "Vero- 
nique"  are  dainty  "sticks  of  goodness"  from 
the  "Sunshine"  bakeries.  A  cylinder  crust  of 
crisp,  flaky  sweetness — pencil  like — filled  with 
an  enticing  cream.  The  most  delicious  con- 
fection ever  conceived. 

At  your  grocer's  in  protection  tins,  2Sc 

Try  also— "Clover  Leaf"  Sugar  Wafers,  15c  tins. 

"Philopena"  Almond  Shape.  25c  tins. 
"Perfetto"  Sugar  Wafers,  10c  and  25c  tins. 

lOpSE-WlLES  BISCUIT  CO. 

Boston      Kansas  City      St.  Louis      Omalia  Bllinneapolis 

Also  distributed  by 
CHICAGO  BIRCUTT  CO..  Chicneo 
BROWN  CRACKER  &  CANDY  CO..  Dallas,  Texas 


A  Sunshine  Dainty" 


What  Kind  of  Talcum 
Powder  do  you  use? 


Talcum  Powder  is  made  from  a  mineral  called  Talc.  Talc  is 
mined  from  the  earth  the  same  as  coal  or  iron.  The  raw  Talc  varies  in 
price  according  to  its  purity,  and  costs  from  $8  to  $40  per  ton. 

NEXICAN  TALCUM  POWDER  is  made  from  imported  Italian 
Talc,  the  only  pure  Talc  mined.  Try  a  jar  and  you  will  use  no  other. 
For  sale  by  all  dealers  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

PRICE,  25  CENTS. 


The  Mexican  Mfg.  Co. 

Wichita,  Kansas 
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The  Kansas  National  Bank  of  Wichita 

 WICHITA,  KANSAS  


Official  Statement  (Condensed)  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  April  28,  1909 


RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discounts     -       -  $  889,361.19 

Overdrafts       ...  2,884.21 

U.  S  Bonds  (at  par)     -        -  200.000.00 

Premium  on  U.  S.  Bonds    -  None 
Banking  House,  Furniture  and  Fixtures  45,000.00 

Other  Real  Estate         -       -  None 

High  Grade  Bonds    -       -  -  301,444.00 

Cash  and  Exchange      -       -  1,552,775,22 


$2,991,464.62 


Capital  Stock 
Surplus 

Undivided  Profits 
Circulation 

Individual    .  . 
Government  , 
Banks    .    .  . 


LIABILITIES 
.     .     .  $ 


100.000.00 
100.000.00 
19.660.49 
99.300.00 


DEPOSITS 
$1,398,495.94 

10.000. 
.  1,264,008.19  $2.672.504.13 

$2,991,464.62 


 OFFICERS  

C.  Q.  CHANDLER.  President       E.  E.  MASTERMAN.  Vice  President      J.  W.  EERRYMAN.  2nd  Vice  President 
ELSBERRY  MARTIN.  Cashier  CHAS.  TESTARD.  Assistant  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

A.  S.  P*rb      W.  R.  Dulaney      C.  W.  Southward       C.  H.  Brooks       E.  E.  Masterman 
E^benry  Martin       C.  Q.  Chandler       J.  W.  Berryman 


The 

Wichita  College  of  Music 


(INCORPORATED) 


This  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  College  of 
Music  in  Kansas  —  beautiful  building,  concert  hall, 
sound  proof  studios,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
We  employ  only  artists  and  experienced  teachers. 

NO  ASSISTANT  TEACHERS  ARE  EMPLOYED 

We  believe  in  giving  the  student  the  Best.  All  depart- 
ments are  complete:  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Violoncello,  Pipe 
Organ,  Band  Instruments,  Dramatic  Art,  Languages,  School 
of  Opera,  Harmony,  History,  Theory,  Composition,  Etc. 


Students  may  enter  at  any  time.  Send  today  for  our  60  page  illustrated  catalog,  FREE 

Address  THEODORE  LINDBERQ,  President 


219  N.  LAWRENCE  AVE. 


WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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We  Want  the  Men 


—and  women  who  want  the 
best  — the  keen,  discriminating 
judges  who  are  most  particular 
in  their  requirements. 

The  NEW  MODEL 

LC.Siin'th(&Bros.Typewriter 

Ball-bearings  at  all  frictional 
points- 
Parts  made  with  scientific 
accuracy — 

Clever  inbuilt  devices  for 
doing  all  kinds  of  special 
work  (to  take  the  place  of 
awkward,  expensive  attach- 
ments)— 

is  made  to  satisfy  particular  people. 

Illustrated  Book  Free 
L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Co. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
Head       branches  in  all  Large  Cities 


Office  for 
Europe, 
Ajiia  and 
Africa: 

H  Queen 
Victoria 
Street. 
1-ondon, 


THHRE  is  always  something  needing 
a  cutting  edge,  and,  no  matter  where 
you  are,  in  the  home,  in  the  shop,  or  on 
the  farm,  you  can  put  a  better,  more  last- 
ing, keener,  cutting  edge  on  any  kind  of  a 
tool  with  a  Western  Star  Tool  Sharpener 
than  with  the  best  gnndstone  ever  made 
— and  in  one-fifth  the  time.  It  is  equipped 
with  a  tool  rest,  adjusted  to  the  angles 
best  suited  to  obtain  good  results.  You 
can  use  either  side  of  the  sharpening 
wheel  on  the 

Western  Star 
...Tool... 


Sharpener 


which  is  made  of  the 
finest  emery  —  use  it 
until  entirely  worn  out. 
Takes  but  the  slightest 
pressure  to  secure  a  good 
cutting  edge.  The  gearing 
is  made  of  non-friction  me- 
tal, spindles  of  cold  rolled 
steel, bearmgs  of  babbit-all  wear- 
ing parts  are  interchangeable. 

THE  WESTERN  STAR  is  the  mosl  practical,  mosl 
compadt.  mo^t  satisfactory  tool  sharpener  ever  designed  — 
nothing  complicated;  nothing  to  work  loose,  rattle  or  get  out 
of  order.  Fastens  to  bench  or  table  with  screws.  Size  of 
grinding  wheel,  43^  inches  by  I   inch  face. 

MONEY  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFACTORY 
Descriptive  FoUler  Upon  Request.  Adiire-ss 

UmUi  PERFORATING 
MACHINE  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
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BUFFALO  BRAND 

Shirts,  Pants,  Overalls 

Working  Men's  Apparel 


One  Live  Merchant  in  every  town  has  the  agency  for  the  Famous 
''Buffalo  Brand";  if  you  can't  find  him,  drop  us  a  line  and  we'll 

tell  you  where  you  can  buy  these  better  garments.   Western  made  for 

Western  people. 

^  "Buffalo  Brand"  garments  are  the  Best  made,  Best  fitting  and 
^    thoroughly  dependable  lines  on  the  market  today. 

^  Every  Merchant  not  at  present  selling  our  brands  is  invited  to 
^  write  to  us.  We  offer  for  your  approval  the  largest  and  most 
varied  lines  of  Dry  Goods,  Furnishings,  Notions,  Traveling  Bags  and 
Trunks  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 


Our  Brands  are  sold  through  retail  merchants  only.  Ask  for  the 
"BUFFALO!" 


The  Cox-Blodgett  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Co. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  )       LONG  DISTANCE       f    217-219.221-223  S.  Market 

72  Leonard  Street  )         PHONE  FREE         1         WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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Perfect  Preparations 
in  Perfect  Packages 


,JAP-A-JAP  SALVE 


A  pure,  eff edive  Japanese  remedy 
for  Bums,  Cuts,  Bruises,  Insect 
Bites,  Cracked  Lips,  Earache, 
Sore  Eyes,  Tender  Feet,  Chafing 
and  Rough  Skin.  Indispensable  After  Shaving. 

g^jAP-A-jAP  cream] 


A.  perfect  Toilet  Preparation  for  Skin  and 
Tissue  Building,  absolutely  pure  and  harm- 
less, renders  the  skin  soft,  white  and 
beautiful.  Free  from  oil  or  gloss.  Pre- 
vents Roughness  and  Premature  Wrinkles. 
Especially  adapted  for  ladies  before  using 
powder. 

Have  you  a  Jap-A-jap  Complexion? 

Jap-A-Jap  preparations  m  tubes  at 
all  druggies  or  by  mail 
25c  and  50c. 


o*- Disease 


Wichita  aht>  New  York 


THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE. 
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Happy  the  Cook  Who  Uses 


Kelley's 
Famous 
..Flour.. 


For  Sale  by  Most  First  Class 
Dealers  Everywhere 
and  Made  by 


TheWni.KeIIyMilIingCo 

HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS 

V  J 


S^V;^  BUSINBSSICOIIttPG 


Open  all  the  year.  565  Students.  Graduates  * 
earn $500 to  $1,000  Brst  yefu-.  Positions  sure. «  r 

Iiy  maili/y^.^  • — One  of  America's  fore- ■ 
most  schools.  Write  for  free  book  on  Short- 
kind,  Penmanjhip  or  Bookkceoinsr.  j 


PASSENGESl 
FREIGHT 


H.  G.  LANDIS 

WICHITA  KANSAS 


GOOD  MORNINGI 


I  REPRESENT 


The  Interstate 
Marble  and 
Tile  Co. 

Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  Kansai 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

J.  HENION.  Prejident,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
G.  W.  JACKSON,  Vice  Prest.,  JopUn,  Mo. 
W.  H.  FERNALD,  Secy-Trea8.,Topek«,  Ks 
IRA  0.  HOWE,  Topeka,  Kansas 
W.  M.  QUINON,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Having  consolidated  the  Joplin  Marble  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Kan- 
sas City  and  Joplin,  Mo.,  and  W.  H.  Fernald's  business 
of  Topeka,  we  have  opened  stores  and  offices  at 

619  Jackson  St.,  Topeka,  Kans.,  903  Main  St.,  Joplin, 
Mo.,  1318  McGee  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

By  this  arrangement  we  are  enabled  to  buy  marble  and 
tile  in  car  load  lots  making  a  considerable  saving  in  first 
cost  and  freight.  The  active  members  of  this  concern  are 
all  thoroughly  practical  mechanics,  having  worked  at  the 
business  for  years,  and  are  competent  to  undertake  any 
job  in  this  line. 

We  only  ask  you  to  write  for  our  prices  on  building 
marble,  slate  and  tile  work  of  every  description,  and  if 
we  cannot  give  you  as  good  prices  as  any  one,  we  do  not 
want  your  work. 

INTERSTATE  MARBLE  &  TILE  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 


ALL  HALF-TONES 
N  THIS  ISSUE 

Capper  Engraving  Co 

TOPEKA.KANSAS. 

JMBaifc/.  ^fpr. 
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The  FRANKLIN 

Air-Cooled  Automobile 


MODEL  D  $2800.00  F.  0.  B.  WICHITA 
"The  Ideal  Motor  Car" 


Real  Rideability 


^  Your  point  of  view  of  motoring  is  determined  by  the 
car  you  own.  If  it  represents  pleasure  and  comfort 
coupled  with  reliability  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission.  We 
offer  the  FRANKLIN  on  its  own  sterling  worth. 

Every  FRANKLIN  owner  has  a  car  in  which  he 
places  complete  confidence.  Lighter  in  WEIGHT  and 
greater  in  POWER,  the  FRANKLIN  is  the  easiest 
riding  car  in  the  world. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOGUES 


Franklin  Motor  Car  Co- 

CHAS.  F.  SMYTH,  Manager 
156  N.  Emporia  Ave.  WICHITA,  KANSAS 

[!^lLc=iorzz=Dl[o]  1 1(  -Toi   )|  I  [o]|c  toir=S][e 
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f  Mallory  Steamship  Company 

PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  SERVICE  BETWEEN  THE 

NORTH,  SOUTH  and  SOUTHWEST 


STEAMSHIPS 

TONS 

-     -  8,000 
.  6,000 
5,000 
.  4,000 


Brazos 

San  Jacinto  - 
Denver 
Concho  - 


Sabine 
Nueces  - 


3,700 
-  3,700 


STEAMSHIPS 


Lampasas  - 
Alamo  - 
Comal 

San  Marcos  - 
Colorado  - 
Rio  Grande  - 


TONS 

3,200 
3,200 
3,200 
3,000 
3,000 
,7000 


THE  MALLORY  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

Operates  the  finest  and  fastest  coastwise  steamers  in  the  world.  The  time  consumed  in 
making  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  Galveston  is  from  five  to  six  days. 

The  Company  is  particularly  interested  in  Kansas  traffic.  Its  officials  have  for  many  years 
recognized  the  great  resources  of  this  grand  state  and  fully  appreciate  its  immense 
and  growing  jobbing  business. 

WE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICIT  YOUR  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC 

E.  G.  WARFFIELD.  Freisht  Traffic  Manager  h.  H.  RAYMOND,  Vice  Pres.  and  Genl.  Mgr. 

.  „   ^^wo^..   J"^  ^V'^}        New  York,  N.  Y.  80  South  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  E.  DENISON,  General  Agent  A.  W.  PYE,  General  Passenger  Agent 

Galreston,  Texas  80  Sonth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  T.  RENNIE,  Conunercial  Agent,  Dallas,  Texas 


How  Do  You  Sleep? 


Don't  blame  the  doctor  if  you  don't 
sleep  well.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
it's  the  fault  of  the  mattress. 


cc 


You'll  sleep  better  on  a 

Uneeda  Felt" 

If  your  dealer  is  sold  out  write  us 
and  we'll  see  that  you  get  one  of 
our  kind.  Prices  and  qualities  sent 
upon  request.  Made  of  elastic  Layer 
Felt.    30  night  guarantee. 

Nolley  Furniture  Co. 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 


The  Hutchinson  Lumber  and 
Planing  Mill  Company 


JAMES  ST.  JOHN     A.  W.  McCANDLESS     M.  H.  WAGNER 

President  Sec'r  ^nd  Treat.  Vice  Prei't 


Offices  and  Yards,  1  to  10  Sherman  West 
Mill.  Avenue  A,  West 


HUTCHINSON 


KANSAS 


E.  L.  MEYER 
President 


UNITED  STATES  DEPOSITORY 

L.  A.  BIQQER 
Vice  Pres't 

ESTABLISHED  1S76 


A.  W.  EAOAN 
Cashier 


Tir$t  national  Bank 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS 

^  $250,000.00  ^ 

Butcbinson,  Kansas 
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PAPER  BOXES 

OF=^= 

PERFECTION 

Weddiof  Cake  Boxes,  Candy  Coafection  Boxei,  in  Fancy  Pictare  Tops  or 
f  «aH:  with  or  without  imprints.  Also  Special  Lace  and  Ribbon  Effects.  Prices 
r«i«ia«  from  $14.00  per  1000  and  upwards.    We  sell  in  any  quantity. 

We  make  Paper  Boxes  cf  every  description,  Mailinc  Tubes,  Corrugated  Boxes,  Shoe  and  Medicme  Cartons  Wholesale  Grocers'  Sample 
|«sc«.    Write  for  prices.    We  sell  in  any  quantity. 

327  S.  Market  St.       E.  NEWELL  OWENS  BOX  FACTORY  Wichita,  Kamas 


WILLIAMvJDN 
HAFFNRRCD 

ENGKAVB/RS-PRINT™ 


ABSTRACTERS'  PAPER  and  BINDERS 


Watermarked  with  your  own  name  and  address.  High 
(]rade  Commercial  Printing  for  Particular  People. 
Write  for  samples  and  prices  to 


TOM  W.  FLORY 

Burlington,  Kansas 


IVt  ARK 


Kansas  Athletic  and  Sporting 
Goods  Store 

High  BASEBALL 

Grade  UNIFORMS 


Send  for  our  new  Uniform  Sample  Book,  and 
save  time  and  freight  by  dealing  in  Kansas. 


FULLERTON  BROS. 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


THE  NEW  COLISEUM  HOTEL 

HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS 

Largest  Hotel  in  the  Southwest.  One  hundred  rooms,  all  with  new  furnishings.  European 
pi«in.  Cafe  in  Connection.   Now  Open  to  the  Traveling  Public. 

Patrons  of  this  modern  hostelry  have  access  to  the  famous 
 SALT  WATER  BATHS  

The  only  place  in  Kansas  where  real  baths  of  this  nature  can  be  enjoyed,  the  water  being 
«3Ken  from  the  famous  salt  beds  of  this  section.  These  baths  are  hii^hly  recommended  for  rheu- 
nutic  cure.  All  kinds  of  baths,  including  Turkish,  Vapor,  lilectric  and  Swedish  processes.  Salt 
^•■^ter  natatorium  in  the  building. 
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'  VOLCO  HAS  THE  POWER  OF  I  /i  iW^tt 


Ji  NIAGARA  TO JEHPVE  Dl^ '^^^l^lj.  ■ 


THEV0L60  MANUFACTURING  CO 

WICHITA  —  KANSAS 


A"High  =  Grade  Cleaning  Compound 
—  FOR  CLEANING^  ^ 


WooJworTc 

Windows 

Linoleum 

G)pp€r 

Oilcroth 

Brass 

tpooking:  UtensiU 

Sle^l  < 

Dairymari's  Utensirs 

Nickle 

Marble 

Xettles 

Tiling 

Stoves 

Statuary 

I  OEarlljenware 
^fitnaware 
Oassware 
Silverware; 
Porcelain 
BalK  TuU 


*  DIRECTIONS  .FOR  GENERAL  USE 
Dampenithe  article  to  be^  cfeanedf,  sprinkle  sparingir 
.  with  VOLCO,  and  rub  with  a  cloth  until  dirt  is  removed 
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THE  HALSTEAO 
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ROLLER  FLOUR 


HALSTEflP.KflMS. , 
•^OSS  PflTENTfLOUB 
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For  over  thirty  years  the  word 
Shawknit  on  socks  has  been  a  sure  sign 
of  superior  foot  comfort  and  durability. 

Your  money  back  if  dissatisfied,  without  red  tape  or  formalities 


And  it  is  these  two  features  in  particular 
that  you  look  for,  expect  and  have  a  right 
to  insist  upon. 

It  is  precisely  what  you  get  when  you 
buy  Shawknit  socks. 

Because  the  welfare  of  tender  feet  has 
not  been  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  dura- 
bility. 

Neither  have  long  wearing  qualities  been 
overlooked  at  the  cost  of  true  foot  comfort. 

Shawknit  cotton  socks  for  summer  wear 
are  delightfully  soft  to  the  feet,  because 
made  from  best  selected  long  fibre  cotton 
yarns,  which  we  comb  and  spin  in  our 
own  mills. 

Nothing  of  a  harsh  nature  creeps  into  the 
make-up  of  Shawknits^  which  produces  a 
feeling  of  discomfort  so  noticeable  in  many 
socks,  for  which  greater  wearing  qualities 
are  claimed. 

Then  again  Shawknit  socks  are  shaped 
in  the  knitting  —  not  stretched  over  board 
forms  —  that  is  why  they  do  not  bind  over 
the  instep,  and  push  a  hole  through  the  toe. 

Shawknit  socks  are  seamless,  thus  doing 
away  with  a  disagreeable  feature  prevalent 
in  other  socks,  which  irritates  the  sole  of 
the  foot  and  causes  excessive  perspiration. 


There  are  no  socks  made  to-day  that 
give  you  greater  value  of  comfort,  dura- 
bility and  style  for  your  money  than 
Shawknit  socks  —  recognized  the  world 
over  as  the  standard  —  but  frequently  imi- 
tated. 

Foi  this  reason  always  look  for  the 
Shawknit  trade-mark  stamped  on  the  toe 
when  buying  socks.  Then  you  are  sure  to 
get  the  genuine  —  the  kind  that  feel  better, 
look  better  and  wear  longer. 

The  following  assortment  of  light  weight 
cottons  will 'be  found  most  appropriate  for 
summer,  and  equal  in  wear,  fastness  of  color 
and  appearance  to  higher  priced  goods. 


Style  3554B  —  Black  ( Snowb.ack '  ^ 
Style  3554  7  — Tan  —  for  tan  shoes   /fj^  * 
Style  3554C~  Rich  Saw  Blue 
Style 35S4F— Gun  Metal  Gray 
Style  3554H—  Heliotrope. 
^  Style  3554 K~  Hunter  (ireea 

Style  3554M  —  Reseda  Green 
Style 3554R- Ox  Blood 


Extra  light  weight  for  spring  and  sum- 
mer, 25c.  a  pair,  or  6  pairs  of  any  assort- 
ment, $1.50,  sent  direct.  Charges  prepaid 
to  any  point  in  the  United  States  upon  re- 
ceipt of  price,  should  you  be  unabii  to  pro- 
cure them  from  your  local  dealer. 

Made  in  sizes  9-1  1*2  inclusive.  Please 
specify  when  ordering  direct. 


Aayway  write  to-day  for  beautifully  Illustrated  catalog  and 
price  list  —  the  handsomest  thing  of  Its  sort  ever  issued. 


SHAW  STOCKING  CO,   U3  Shaw  St,,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Please  the  Children 


ii 


By  getting  them  a  package  of  the  nicest,  best,  most  wholesome  and 

attractive  cooky  made. 


Is  a  fine  molasses  creation  daintily  flavored  and  is  just  the  thing  for 
the  children's  lunch — and  for  yours. 


10c  all  Grocers 


Made  Only  by 

The  We^ern  Biscuit  Co. 

^  ^WICHITA  ^ 
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LearilOiisic 

This 

IS  iir 

TcllS'Mew.- 


By  our  wonderful 
copyrighted  Simplex  System — one  of 
tKe  greatest  methods  of  musical  instrucitioa 
ever  known — anyone  of  ordinary  education  may 
by  mail  to  play  piano  or  organ  from  the  notes 

In  20  Easy  Lessons 

You  need  not  know  the  firil  principles  of  music.      This  wonderful  system 
kes  it  possible  for  you  to  become  a  capable  musician,  quickly  and  easily  through 
^..time  study  at  home.     The  work  is  enjoyable  and  fascinating— you  will  be  wonder-  V 


spare-time  study 
iully  surprised  at  i 
uughly.     When  ^         ,        ,  , 
and  classical  music  direct  from  the  notes. 


fuflv  surprised  at  the  progress  you  can  make.  This  system  teaches  you  note  music  thor-  V- 
oughly.     When  you  finish  this  course  you  will  be  able  to  read  and  play  popular,  sacred 


THE  SIMPLEX  SYSTEM 


T  hes  the  keyboard,  time,  fingering,  keys  and  scales,  translation,  harmony,  seventh  and  dimin- 
nth  chords  modulation  of  harmony,  chord  scales,  minor  transposition,  accompaniments, 
co,^oskn,  intetmediate  tones,  expression  etc.  It  is  considered  better  than  three  times  the  amount  of 
•  ■  at  three  times  the  cost  under  old-time  methods — it  teaches  the  practical  and  usable  in  music 
^"nlT^o^  away  with  all  unnecessary  theory.     The  Simplex  System  is  no  experiment-  this  method 

of  instruction  has  enjoyed  fifteen  years  of  ever-increasing  success.  We  can  refer  you  to  enthusiastic 

students  all  over  America. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS 

"Your  coursemliarmony  is  a  notable  feature."  , 
"I  can  learn  music  from  you  belter  than  from  a  local  teacher. 

"Simple  and  easy  to  understand.  _  j      j    .    j  •  •     »  v         j  t.  ii 

"1  can  olay  almost  any  class  of  music  -yvntten  and  understand  composibon,  transposition,  and  harmony." 
"TbTthoroughness  and  simplicity  of  your  method  of  music  enabled  me  to  play  any  music  I  desired."  , 
"I  took  lessons  of  music  teachers  for  two  years  but  made  no  progress  and  did  not  intend  to  try  again,  A 
but  made  progress  under  Simplex  system  from  very  firs^  lesson.  .  .      .         /  ^ 

By  utilizing  your  odd  moments  you  may  become  a  capable  musician  in 
your  own  home  by  this  easy  method.       You  should  have  this  course  of 
lessons.      The  cost  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  to  the  real  worth.  If 
yoti  wish  to  learn  to  play  piano  or  organ,  send  the  coupon 
for  our  free  book.  "Music Taught  By  Mail." 

Simplex  School  of  Music 

Conservatory  413 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


/A 


Fill 
in 

and  mail 
this  coupon 


-CUT  OFF  HERE- 


SIMPLEX  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 

Conservatory  415  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Send  me  your  free  book,   "Muiic  Taught  by  Mail. 


NAME 


Address- 
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Your  Attention,  Mr.  Advertiser! 


The  ability  of  the  Kansas  Mai^azine  to  get  bona  fide 
results  is  amply  evinced  in  the  testimonials  given  below: 

3IAItSH  AND  NEEDLES 
Band  House 

The  Largest  Stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Folios  and  Musical  Merchandise  in  the  Southwest. 

Wichita,  Kan.,  May  1st,  1909. 

The  Kansas  Magazine  Company, 
Wichita.  Kansas. 

Gentlemen: — Kindly  reserve  a  full-page  space  for  our  advertisement  in  the  June  is- 
sue of  your  publication. 

We  cannot  be  too  emphatic  as  to  the  value  of  The  Kansas  Magazine  as  a  "puller" 
and  our  increase  from  a  quarter-page  contract  is  on  account  of  the  splendid  returns 
which  we  have  received  from  your  publication. 

We  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  of  dozens  of  mediums  which  we  have  used, 
The  Kansas  Magazine  is  the  best  paying  of  them  all.    It  brings  the  orders. 

Wishing  you  success  and  assuring  you  of  our  appreciation  of  the  merit  of  the  maga- 
tlne,  we  beg  to  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  S.  M.      L,  THE  MARSH-NEEDLES  MUSIC  CO. 


THE  PAL.ISADE  FRUIT  &  LAND  COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
Real  Estate  and  Investments. 

Palisade,  Colorado, 
June  22,  1909. 

Gentlemen: — 

We  herewith  hand  you  new  ad.  for  August.    We  are  getting  very  satisfactory  results 
from  your  periodical  and  trust  they  will  continue. 
We  are. 

Tours  very  truly, 

THE  PALISADE  FRUIT  &  LAND  CO., 

Per  H.  R.  Hough,  (Manager.) 


,  CENTRAL  CYCLE  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
135  North  Market  Street 
Wichita,  Kansas 
AUTO  CYCLES,  BICYCLES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Wichita,  July  6,  1909. 

Kansas  Magazine  Company, 

Wichita,  Kansas. 
Gentlemen: — 

After  the  insertion  of  two  one-quarter  page  advertisements  in  the  Kansas  Maga- 
zine we  wish  to  testify  to  its  worth  as  an  advertising  medium  by  stating  that  we  have 
had  inquiries  by  mail  from  many  sources,  some  from  as  far  distant  as  the  state  of  New 
York. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Kansas  Magazine,  we  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

CENTRAL  CYCLE  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 


ISRAEIL  BROTHERS 
Real  Instate  and  Rental  A«!reuey 

Reference:    Your  Wichita  Acquaintances. 
The  Kansas  Magazine  Co., 

City. 
Gentlemen: — 

When  paying  your  collector  June  bill  for  our  ad.  in  the  Kansas  Magazine  wo 
were  about  to  discontinue  the  same  when  it  suddenly  dawned  upon  us  that  this  ad.  was 
directly  responsible  for  the  sale  of  10,000  acres  of  Western  Kansas  alfalfa  lands,  represent- 
ing an  Investment  of  over  $110,000.  This  fact  we  related  to  your  collector,  not  thlnkl:ic 
the  young  lady  would  report  the  same  to  you  and  that  your  eternal  eye  lor  bus.noss 
would  prompt  you  to  ask  for  this  testimonial  showing  the  groat  value  of  your  Maga- 
zine as  an  advertising  medium.  This  testimonial,  however,  we  cheerfully  give. 
We  remain. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ISR.XEL  BROS. 
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To  Kansas  News  Dealers 


Beginning  with  the  October  number  of  the  Kansas  Magazine  we 
will  make  all  sales  to  news  dealers  direct.  Being  practically  a 
local  publication  so  far  as  Kansas  is  concerned,  we  adopt  this  plan 
in  order  to  make  deliveries  in  the  quickest  possible  time.  All 
news  dealers  who  have  been  selling  The  Kansas  Magazine  will 
kindly  write  us  at  once  for  terms  of  sale,  etc.  Our  plan  is  to  get 
on  the  market  before  any  of  the  eastern  publications,  thus  insur- 
ing lai  ge  sales  for  all  who  push  our  publication. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  NEWS  DEALERS 

To  the  local  news  dealer  who  sells  the  largest 
number  of  Kansas  Magazines,  beginning  with 
the  September  number.  19(  9,  and  ending  with 
the  January  number,  1910, 

WE  WILL  GIVE  $25  IN  GOLD 


/>d  dress 

Be  Kansas  Magazine  Co. 

Sub.  D«pt. 


K.  e.  S.  RAILWAY 

Tif  Kmnsms  City  Soathmrn  Railway  Co, 

The  Popular  Route  to  the  South  Through  Kansas  City 

Special  Sleepers  to  Joplin  and  Fort  Smith 


Observation  Gars  Through  the  Mountains  of  Arkansas 

For  Healtk  and  recuperation,  riait  Sulphur  Springs,  Arkansas.  All  Year  Health  Resort. 

The  Klhlberfi  Hotel  and  Bath  House  now  open 

niuatrated  folders  sent  free. 


S.  G.  W71RNER,  General  Passenj^er  Tlf^ent,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 
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ARTICLES  OF  INTEREST  FOR 
OUR  SEPTEMBER 
NUMBER 

The  Sunflower 

Geo.  P.  Morehouse,  president  of  the  Kansas  Authors'  Club,  will  tell 
about  the  making  of  the  law  which  designates  the  Sunflower  as  the  state  flower 
of  Kansas. 

Helpless  Waifs  A  drift 

An  interesting  and  instructive  article  by  I.  T.  Martin,  copiously  illus- 
trated. It  tells  in  a  very  graphic  manner  how  many  of  the  waifs  of  Kansas 's 
largest  city  are  taught  how  and  why  they  should  earn  a  living  by  honest  work. 

.  A  Panhandle  Romance 

A  fascinating  romance  of  the  short  grass  country.  A  clever  plot  of  in- 
tense interest  by  Molly  Warren. 

When  the  Grasshoppers  Came 

A  thrilling  tragedy — no  nature  fake.  One  who  saw  the  rolling,  billowy 
cloud  of  grasshoppers  as  it  darkened  the  sky,  will  tell  how  he  felt  about  it 
at  the  time. 


THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE. 


Snap  Shots  A  lon£  the  Panama  Canal 

This  very  intelligent  article  by  Robert  Baldwin  will  be  read  with  in- 
tense interest.  Mr.  Baldwin  takes  the  reader  with  him  to  the  great  Canal  and 
points  out  the  many  things  of  interest  to  be  found  in  that  fascinating  region. 
The  illustrations  for  this  article  are  all  from  photographs  taken  very  recently. 


A  City  Marshal  on  The  Frontier 

Charles  H.  Morehouse,  an  eye  witness  to  many  tragedies  of  the  frontier 
days  will  tell  the  thrilling  story  of  the  official  life  of  Llike  Meager,  Wichita's 
second  city  marshal.  This  is  a  bit  of  early  state  history  that  will  be  carefully 
preserved. 


A  Literary  Classic 

We  have  discovered  a  poet — a  real  poet.  ''Wind  of  the  Prairie,''  by 
Willard  Wattles,  will  be  read  w^ith  great  interest  by  the  greatest  literary  critics 
of  the  continent.  It  will  be  published  with  elaborate  decoration  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE. 


THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE. 
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An  Exquisitely  Beautiful  | 
Silk  for  1 
Dresses  and  Waists 

To  show  you  what  Suesine  Silk  Is  like  and  the  wonder- 
fully brilliant  and  delicate  colors  suitable  for  negligee, 
house,  street,  carriage,  calling  and  evening  gowns  of 
every  description. 

we  will  send  you,  absolutely  free,  thirty-seven  samplon 
of  Saesine  Silk — more  than  285  square  inches  altogeth- 
er, equal  in  all  to  two  pni^es  of  this  maunzine. 

We  ask  only,  that,  when  writing  for  these  free  samples, 
you  will  mention  the  name  of  your  regular  dry  goods 
dealer,  and  say  whether  he  sells  Suesine  Silk  or  not. 
Please  be  sure  to  give  the  information  in  writing  to  us. 

Suesine  Silk  IS  Silk.  We  cannot  emphasize  that  too 
strongly.  Do  not  confuse  it  with  the  scores  of  "look-like" 
silks.  Suesine  is  real  silk.  Woven  inside  the  pure  silk  is 
fine,  strong,  long  silky  filament  of  Egyptian  cotton— 
grfving  double  strength  and  double  wear  without  detract- 
ing from  the  exquisite  beauty  and  fineness  of  the  silk 
itself.  That  is  the  "Suesine  Idea."  It  is  ours.  Nobody 
can  copy  or  Imitate  it.  That  is  why  Suesine,  while  cost- 
ing much  less  than  Jap  or  China  silk,  gives  better  service 
and  holds  its  beauty  longer.  It  proves  its  value  better  not 
only  at  first  sight,  but  by  actual  wear.  Suesine  will  not 
crack  or  split  at  creases,  nor  will  it  develop  pinholes  like 
adulterated  silk. 

Once  you  see  Suesine  Silk  you  will  not  be  able  to  resist 
its  charm— that  is  why  we  want  you  to  see  it.  Send  at 
once  for  the  thirty-seven  free  samples,  showing  the  cheer- 
ful, dainty,  brilliant  shades,  and  these  new  colors  so  much 
in  demand: — Mulberry  Wistaria  Taupe  Catawaba 
Sapphire  Peacock  Lobster  Emerald 

Suesine  Silk  is  a  fabric  for  dressy  uses  or  for  constant 
wear— for  every  week  in  the  year,  and  for  every  day  in 
the  week. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Suesine  Silk— with  the  name  on  the 
selvedge— don't  be  talked  into  buying  a  substitute  or  you 
will  be  sorry.  Suesine  Silk  has  tempted  scores  of  stores 
to  offer  cheap  flimsy  stuffs  masquerading  and  trading  on 
the  reputation  of  Suesine;  these  imitations  are  adulterat- 
ed with  tin,  glue  and  iron-dust  which  make  them  quickly 
fall  into  pieces— don't  be  coaxed  or  persuaded  into  buying 
them,  for  you  will  sure  regret  it  if  you  do.  Insist  upon 
the  genuine  Suesine  with  thp  nnme 
SUESINE  SILK 

stamped  along  the  edge  of  every  yard.  The  fact  that  we 
stamp  the  name  on  every  yard  of  Suesine  Silk  proves  that 
we  are  certain  that  Suesine  will  please  you. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  Sue.-^ine  Silk,  write  to  us  (men- 
tioning your  dealer's  name  and  address)  and  we  will  make 
it  easy  for  you  to  examine  and  buy  Suesine  Silk— as  easy 
as  if  you  stood  at  the  counter.  We  do  not  sell  Suesine 
Silk  except  to  dealers— but  if  we  cannot  send  you  the 
name  and  address  of  a  dealer  in  your  city  who  has  Sue- 
sine Silk,  you  may  send  us  the  money— 47VL>c  a  yard— and 
we  will  see  that  your  order  is  filled  by  a  reliable  house 
Suesine  Silk  will  thus  cost  you  no  more  than  if  you 
bought  at  a  store  in  your  own  city.  Write  for  the  thirty- 
seven  FREE  samples  today.  NOW. 


Bedford  Mills 


Desk 


Ahcitys,  71  hen  ivritiitz,  f'f  sure 
ycur  DeaUr,  aitii  say  ivii 


8  to  14  West  3d  Street 
New  York  City 

t  tht  name  and  address  of 
ot  he  se.'Js  Suesine. 


'Ill 


1i7  1  ».ttj»afi— Tills  o..«tuir.»  .Uvclops  »o 
».lv»nta«e  wl..n  m».K>  «f  >u.»in«  MIk.  T« 
mikkr  It.  UM  for  w»l«t        t»r,l»  Mi.«ln»  Mik 
(II.:;;)  for        M     Vn.l  H..«trrl,  k  IliUrrn 
•JTIX    An.»  for  Alrt.        .»»-  ••  V*; 
for  >lir  An-l  livitl.  rl.  W  I'ttwn  No  •.•<•- 
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INTERURBAN  RAILWAY 
FOR  WICHITA 


6  Per  Cent  Bonds  Now  Being  Offered 


WITH  A  LIBERAL  BONUS  OF  STOCK  FOR 
EVERY  SUBSCRIBER 


The  Arkansas  Valley  Interurban  Railway  Company  is  now  offering  to 
conservative,  careful  investors,  an  opportunity  such  as  has  not  been  equaled 
in  years.  The  proposed  electric  railway  will  connect  Wichita  with  all  sur- 
rounding towns  and  will  be  the  medium  through  which  Wichita  as  well  as 
every  community  it  touches  will  broaden  out,  and  acquire  a  phenomenal 
increase  in  every  line  of  business. 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Interurban  Railway  Company  is  now  offering  for 
the  first  time  6  per  cent  bonds  with  a  bonus  of  stock  in  the  railway  company. 
The  engineers  are  already  in  the  field  and  money  raised  from  the  sale  of 
bonds  will  be  useed  for  construction  and  equipment  and  will  be  a  first  mort- 
gage lien  on  the  property. 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Interurban  Railway  Company  is  a  Kansas  enter- 
prise for  Kansas  people.  The  officers  and  directors  of  the  company  are  Kan- 
sans  and  Kansas  capital  is  desired  to  build  the  road. 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Interurban  Railway  Company's  6  per  cent  bonds 
are  selling  at  $100  each.  They  are  payable  either  in  full  or  in  partial  pay- 
ments as  follows :  Twenty  per  cent  on  the  1st  of  September,  1909,  and  twenty 
per  cent  on  the  first  of  each  month  thereafter. 

THINK  WHAT  THIS  MEANS 

The  actual  realization  of  this  interurban  railway  will  enhance  the 
value  of  every  foot  of  land  in  every  farm  and  city  lot  throughout  the  country 
traversed.  We  cannot  be  too  emphatic  as  to  the  value  of  an  interurban  rail- 
way. The  business  man  of  today  appreciates  its  importance,  the  farmer 
knows  its  necessity  and  every  up-to-date  community  is  alive  to  its  advantages. 
Interurban  railways  in  Kansas  and  in  every  other  part  of  the  country  are 
paying  handsome  dividends,  especially  to  those  who  are  first  to  buy  bonds  and 
secure  some  of  the  stock. 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Interurban  Railway  Company  is  a  road  to  be 
owned  and  controlled  at  home.  The  greatness  of  the  state  of  Kansas  is  due 
to  the  loyalty  of  its  people.  The  success  of  this  enterprise  depends  largely 
upon  tlie  cooperation  of  enthusiastic  Kansans. 
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OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 


THE  ARKANSAS  VALLEY  INTERURBAN  RAILWAY  COMPANY 


President,  W.  0.  VAN  ARSDALE, 

President  Van  Arsdale-Osborne  Brokerage  Co. 
Secretary,  A.  STONE, 

Secretary  Van  Arsdale-Osborne  Brokerage  Co. 
Vice  President,  GEO.  THEIS,  JR., 

Municipal  Bonds. 
Treasurer,  E.  T.  BATTIN, 

Capitalist. 
General  Attorney,  R.  L.  HOLMES. 


C.  G.  COHN,  Wallenstein-Cohn  Dry  Goods  Co. 

C.  H.  SIVIYTH,  F.  G.  SMYTH  &  SONS  Implement  Storage  Co. 

D.  C.  ROUNDS,  Rounds-Porter  Lumber  Co.  "  • 
R.  B.  CA]\rPBELL,  Capitalist. 

0.  A.  BOYLE,  President  The  Boyle  Commission  Co. 

The  sooner  the  bonds  are  sold,  the  sooner  the  dirt  ^vill  fly!  Your 
responce  at  once  means  your  being  able  to  traverse  the  great  Southwestern 
part  of  Kansas  in  an  electric  interurban  car.  How  soon  do  you  w^ish  this  to 
happen?  Write  us,  phone  us  or  wire  us.  Ask  us  anything — we'll  answer 
everything.  Complete  particular  sent  by  first  mail.  When  shall  we  hear 
from  you  ? 


President  and  Manager  The  Interurban  Construction  Co. 

WICHITA,  KAjSTSAS 


OF  WICHITA,  KANSAS 


DIRECTORS 


Address : 


I^ocal  and  Long  Distance  Phones. 
J^eferencc :  The  Kansas  Magazine  Co. 


Wichita,  Kan. 
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If  You're  Using  Prints  Other 
Than  Passaic  Prints,  Madam, 
You're  Not  Getting  the  Best 
Print- Value  for  Your  Money 


You  do  yourself  a  real 
injustice,  when  you 
ask  merely  for 
"prints,"  Madam,  be- 
cause the  clerk  then 
shows  you  only  the 
commonplace,  the  or- 
dinary kind. 

Passaic  Prints  are  not 
classed  with  ordinary 
goods.  They're  better 
prints,  as  you  will  see 
instantly,  when  you 
examine  them.  They 
are  far  more  attract- 
ive, too,  wear  longer 
and  wash  much  better 
than  other  kinds. 

PASSAIC  PRINT  WORKS 


ri 


Thousands  of  women 
already  know  Passaic 
Prints.  These  women 
buy  and  use  Passaic 
Prints,  they'll  have 
no  other,  because 
they  know  Passaic 
Prints  are  better. 

You'll  know  this  too. 
Madam,  when  once 
you've  seen  them, 
once  you  have  used 
them.  Don't  be  satis- 
fied with  a  request  for 
merely  "prints"— ask 
for  Passaic  Prints 
and  thus  get  better 
value  for  your  money. 


PASSAIC, 
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This  Summer— 

have  a  vacation  worth  while. 
Picturesque   Colorado  ofifers 
new  and  interesting  scenes — 
mountains  as  high  as  the  Alps 
lakes  and  streams  with  schools 
of  fish  awaiting  the 
drop  of  a  line.  By 
all  means  go  to 


From  Wichita  to  Pueblo     -  $14.95 
Colo.  Springs    •  16.45 
'*    Denver       -  17.60 


C.  K.  BOTHWELL, 
Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt. 
WICHITA,  KANSAS 


Learned  by  any  Man  or  Boy  at  Home.   Small  cost.  Send 
today  2  cent  stamp  for  particulars  and  proof. 
O.A.ii3UTU,EOOa  till  --2040KiiOXVULLEAV.,PKOaU,ILL, 

$3,000  to  $10,000  m  T^H^ 

REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS 

We  teach  you  by  mail  every  branch  of  thp  Real  Estate  General 
Brokenipe  and  Insurance  Rusiness  and  appoint  vou  SPEiMaL  RKF- 
RESENTATIVE  of  the  larye>t  co-operative  re.il  estate  aud  brokcr- 
a>re  company.     Excellent  opi)Oitunities  open  to  YiH'.     By  our 
system  you  can  beirin  makiiip  money  in  a  fevv  weeks  without  Inter- 
lerinc  with  your  present  occupation  and  without  any  investnien 
of  capital.    Our  co-operative  department  will  eive  you  more  choice 
salable  property  to  handle  than  anv  other  institution.    A  COM- 
MERCIAL LAW  COURSE  FREE.    Write  for  li'.'  pape  book 

THE  CROSS  COMPANY,  2901   Reaper  Block,  ChlcaQO 

A  400  Page  Book  Free 

A  health  movement  for  mother  and  oauphters.  Educnttve 

'jf»tiv«.    A  Nun-surgical  drugless.  rational  home  ti  c- 

I  ee<l  in  over  a  million  homes  AdtUcss 
HYGIENE,  205  Scaritt  BIdg.,  K.  C.  Mo. 

The  oldest  chartered  school  of  music  in  W  chita.   Now  in  new  quarters,  with  new  Grand  Pianos 

135  N.  MAIN  ST. 
OVER  ROSS  &  SON  DRY  GOODS  STORE 

S  ^*Mrlenced,  competent  teachers  in  piano,  voice  and  violin. 

Tt  f      l«rm  begins  September  7.  1909.   Students  may  enter  at  any  time,    i^ddress  for  cataloR-ue  and  particulars. 

MRS.  MINNIE  F.  OWENS. 

Director  Sickner  Cotiservartory 
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THE  GREEN  RIVER  VALLEY 

The  Green  River  Valley  Is  115  Miles  West  of  Palisade,  Colorado. 

It  is  a  newer  valley,  similar  to  the  Palisade  Valley  in  Soil  Protection, 
Climate  and  AYater.  Abundance  of  water,  sure  crop.  Big  fancy  fruit  which 
leads  the  world  for  quality,  is  the  great  future  for  these  two  wonderful  valleys. 


A  SUMMER  TRIP 

Route:  Colorado  Midland,  via 
Colorado  Springs,  Manitou,  Hag- 
erman  Pass,  Glenwood  Springs, 
stopping  off  at  Palisade,  Colorado. 
Take  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  to 
Green  River,  Utah,  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  return  east  through  the 
Tennessee  Pass  and  the  Royal 
Gorge.  This  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  restful  mountain  trip  in  the 
United  States.   Low  rates  from 

JUNE  TO  NOVEI\IBER. 


Palisade  I 'caches  in  June.    Photographed  June,  1909 


15  PER  CENT  NET  ON  $3000.00  ACRE  LAND 

I  came  here  three  years  at^o  from  Ohio,  bought  this  five  acre  tract  for 
$1,650.00  per  acre,  and  I  would  not  trade  it  for  the  best  IGO  acres  of  farm 
land  I  ever  saw.  I  will  have  from  five  to  seven  thousand  boxes  peaches  this 
year.  J.  F.  STARKEY,  Palisade,  Colo. 

Note.— ]\rr.  Starkey  refuses  to  sell  his  land  for  less  than  $3,000.00  per  acre. 
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Three  Million  Dollar  Fruit  Crop 
in  Palisade  Valley  this  Year 


Cherries— 117  to  one  Limb.   Photoarraphed  May  15,  1909 


That  the  Palisade,  Colorado,  and  Green  River,  Utah,  Fruit  Valleys 
are  the  Greatest  Fruit  Lands  in  the  World,  is  again  proven  by : 

A  BUMPER  FRUIT  CROP  THIS  YEAR 

Peaches,  Pears,  Cherries,  Apples,  Plums,  Apricots  and  Grapes  all 
loaded  with  Fruit.  Although  the  freeze  has  killed  the  fruit  crops 
in  many  of  the  fruit  districts.  Palisade  and  Green  River  Fruit 
Valleys  again  go  clear  of  damasfe.  The  trees  are  loaded  with  fruit 
with  75  per  cent  to  spare  in  thinning. 

Two  Wonderful  Irrigated  Valleys  of  F  ig  Opportunity 

Secretary  of  Interior  Garfield  visited  l30th  the  Palisade  and  Green 
River  Valleys  last  year  and  was  so  pleased  as  to  start  a  govern- 
ment project  of  a  Three  trillion  Dollar  Ditch  to  reclaim  more 
land.   Investigate  for  yourself. 

Three  Million  Dollars  For  Fruit  Crop 

This  is  the  conservative  estimate  by  fruit  experts  of  this  year's 
crop  in  the  Palisade  Fruit  Valley.  Seventeen  consecutive  crops 
of  Peaches  alone  is  the  record  here.  People  are  growing  wealthy 
and  living  in  luxury  in  most  beautiful  homes  on  ton  acres  of 
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BY  C.  A.  SEWARD  ; 
ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  PAINTINGS  by  GEORGE  MELVILLE  STONE 


PROGRESS  in  art  as  well  as  in  all 
other  phases  of  endeavor  belongs 
to  us  in  our  growth  as  a  comr 
ponent  part  of  this  great  nation. 

Time  was  when  Ohio  was  spoken  of 
as  being  *'away  out  west"  and  the  mere 
word  Kansas  brought  to  the  mind  vis- 
ions of  gaudily  painted  red-skins  and 
stampeding  herds  of  long  horned  cattle 
or  angry  buffaloes.  If  the  question 
should  have  been  asked  at  that  time, 
**What  hope  is  there  for  the  future  of 
this  vast  Western  Empire?"  the  ever 
present  vision  would  have  at  once 
prompted  the  evasive  reply,  "Can  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  Kansas  ? ' '  That 
many  good  things  have  not  only  come 
out  but  still  remain  in  Kansas,  goes 
without  saying.  Today  we  point  with 
pride  to  the  magnitude  of  our  twen- 
tieth century  industries,  to  our  re- 
sourceful business  men,  and  to  our 
opulent  farmers  who  carry  the  largest 
poeketbooks  of  the  nation.  That  we 
also  have  men  who  have  accomplished 
jrrcat  things  in  the  field  of  art  is  ad- 
mirably certified  by  the  numerous  can- 
vases from  the  brush  of  Geo.  ^l.  Stone, 
hung  not  only  in  our  own  state  but 
throughout  the  land  from  Elaine  to 
California. 

Mr.  Stone  has  been  acclaimed  one  of 
the  greatest  of  our  modern  artists  in 
individual  expression.  lie  has  also 
done  more  than  any  other  artist  for  the 
development  of  art  in  Kansas.  lie  has 
not  only  given  aid  and  encouragement 
to  all  artistic  endeavor  that  has  come 
to  his  notice  but  has  also  created  a 
school  of  devotees"  so  to  speak  of 


which  he  is  the  beloved  master.  He  has 
spent  a  number  of  years  traveling  in  all 
parts  of  America  and  Europe,  four 
years  of  which  were  spent  in  the  city 
of  Paris.  He  has  studied  art  and  the 
methods  of  artists  under  all  conditions 
from  the  fierce  heat  of  a  noon-day  sun 
in  the  city  of  Mexico,  to  the  cooling 
breezes  in  the  shadows  of  the  forests  of 
Fontainebleau.  His  present  ability  i.s 
due  not  to  special  endowment  or  super- 
human effort,  but  to  the  years  of  in- 
cessant labor. 

Scores  of  admirers  know  Mr.  Stone 
by  his  many  beautiful  portraits.  He  al- 
ways gets  a  likeness,  but  his  paintings 
show  more  than  the  mere  external  as- 
pect; they  penetrate,  the  character  be- 
comes visible  under  the  touch  of  his 
magic  brush  and  every  canvas  displays 
rare  refinement  of  color  and  technical 
excellence.  His  portraits  include  paint- 
ings of  both  men  and  women  showing 
that  he  is  complete  master  of  por- 
traiture and  is  not  limited  alone  to  pre- 
senting graceful  femininity. 

At  various  times  he  has  painted  por- 
traits for  numerous  prominent  citizens 
of  Boston.  Philadelphia.  New  York. 
IMinneapolis,  Cleveland,  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco,  and  more  than  two 
scores  of  his  portraits  are  owned  by  the 
prominent  families  of  Topeka,  his  home 
city. 

ITowevor,  the  work  that  stands  pro- 
eminent  in  all  that  he  is  doing  is  the 
immortalizing  of  the  Western  farmer. 
True  to  his  convictions  he  ]">nints  the 
life  he  has  lived  and  known  from  his 
boyhood.    WTiat  Millet    and  Breton 
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have  done  for  the  French  peasants,  and 
what  i\rauve  and  Israels  have  done  for 
the  Dutch  peasants  and  fishermen,  Mr. 
Stone  is  doing  for  the  western  farmer 
of  this  great  nation. 

His  canvases  bear  the  true  marks  of 
the  modern  school  of  impressionism. 
His  work  possesses  that  stamp  of  in- 
dividualism and  true  versatilitv  that 


marks  only  the  work  of  one  who  does 
not  base  his  art  upon  ideas  or  methods 
derived  from  others,  but  upon  w^hat  is 
suggested  by  his  own  observation  and 
temperament.  He  spares  no  pains  to  ob- 
tain correctness  in  detail  and  general 
effect,  and  at  the  same  time  uses  his 
choice  in  giving  what  he  considers  the 
most  salient  features  of  his  subject  at 
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The  Cliild  of  Poverty. 


THE  :millet  op  the  prairies. 
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the  moment  of  their  strouirest  appeal. 

He  is  a  past  master  iu  flooding  his 
canvases  with  sunlight :  his  composi- 
tions are  simple  and  deliirhtful,  show- 
ing sound  draftsmanship  and  his  re- 
sourceful color  is  laid  on  with  a  breadth 
of  handling  that  reveals  wonderful  at- 
mosphere and  brilliancy. 

The  accompanying  reproductions 
give  as  far  as  black  and  white  can,  a 
fair  impression  of  the  artist's  powers. 

*'The  Child  of  Poverty,"  painted  in 
Paris  in '1887,  may  truly  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  American 
art.  A  striking  face,  somewhat  sug- 
gestive of  Rembrandt  in  style,  clear  gray 
eyes  deeply  set,  narrow  lips  all  depict- 
ed in  a  masterly  way  with  an  astonish- 
ing revelation  of  truth  and  an  expres- 
sion that  is  not  easily  forgotten.  He 
has  not  only  painted  the  face  but  the 
soul.  A  friend  once  said  that  he  might 
forget  in  time  all  of  Mr.  Stone's  can- 
vases save  alone  ' '  The  Child  of  Pover- 
ty," with  its  set  expression,  the  sallow 
skin,  the  oppressed  soul,  yet  through  it 
all  a  kindly  light  seemed  to  shine,  the 


hope  for  brighter  days — that  picture 
will  remain  for  ever  indelibly  stamped 
on  my  mind. 

The  Portrait  of  Melville  E.  Stone," 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  As- 
sociated Press  of  America,  is  one  of  the 
great  achievements  in  'Mr,  Stone's  por- 
traiture. The  clean  shaven  face  gives 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  test  the 
artist's  powers  in  the  delicate  handling 
of  the  features,  which  is  done  with 
marvelous  charm  and  grace.  This  por- 
trait is  the  property  of  the  Lotus  Club 
of  New  York  City,  an  honor  of  which 
the  artist  may  justly  feel  proud  as  the 
Lotus  Club  includes  artists  and  liter- 
ary men  who  are  authority  on  matters 
of  literature  and  art,  and  no  painting 
is  allowed  to  hang  on  the  walls  of  the 
club  rooms  until  it  has  passed  favor- 
ably before  a  committee  of  connois- 
seurs. 


Melville  K.  Stone 


The  mil  Colloclor. 
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Uncle  Joe  Baldwin,  a  character 
familiar  to  every  citizen  of  Topeka 
since  '14:,  is  pictured  with  the  usual 
skill  in  ''The  Bill  Collector."  It  is  a 
remarkable  study  in  character,  color 
and  technical  skill,  possessing  plenty 
of  detail  and  yet  broad  enough  in 
handling  to  avoid  any  feeling  of  being 
overworked. 


"Harvest  in  the  Ardennes"  reminds 
one  at  once  of  Millet  and  Breton.  The 
splendid  draftsmanship,  the  unusual 
wealth  of  color  and  the  blaze  of  sun- 
light show  the  artist  at  his  best.  The 
rendering  of  the  figures  and  the  land- 
scape as  a  whole,  are  so  full  of  life  and 
truth,  that  one  forgets  for  the  moment 
that  he  is  pausing  before  a  picture  in- 
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Harvest  in  the  Ardennes. 
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stead  of  viewiiiQ:  a  real  harvest  scene 
ill  northern  France. 

''The  Okl  :\rill,"  is  a  catchy  piece  of 
color,  painted  in  the  north  of  France. 
It  is  one  of  a  series  of  thirty  paintings 
made  during  ]\Ir.  Stone's  recent  tour 
of  Europe.  There  is  the  wonderful 
depth  of  tone  and  a  feeling  of  great 
breadth  and  atmosphere  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  his  work. 

^lany  of  us  who  visited  the  St.  Louis 
fair  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  num- 
ber of  Mr.  Stone's  paintings  that  have 
since  become  more  generally  known, 
prominent  among  which  are  ''The  Cat- 
boat  Men,"  ''The  Smoker."  "The 
Horse  Pasture,"  "An  Old  Magazine," 
"The  Garden  Gate,"  and  "When  the 
Fodder's  in  the  Shock."  The  last 
named  piece  being  in  the  Topeka  city 
library. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  of  his  paint- 
ings depicting  the  life  of  the  western 


farmer.  It  is  a  glorious  piece  of  color 
full  of  detail  and  yet  broad  enough  to 
carry  the  vastness  of  the  theme.  One 
might  suppose  from  the  name  that  it  is 
a  literary  picture,  but  with  all  of  its 
poetic  suggestion,  you  will  find  that 
there  is  none  of  the  hard  realism  of  the 
chrome  as  is  usual  with  literary  pic- 
tures, but  that  the  whole  canvas  palpi- 
tates with  the  shimmering  sunlight  of 
a  Kansas  November  day,  telling  a  story 
as  it  should  be  told  by  the  brush. 

In  our  cover  design  this  month  'Mr. 
Stone  has  given  an  interesting  phase 
of  his  new  theme  and  one  that  will  at 
once  appeal  to  any  one  who  has  pitched 
hay  in  August.  The  sceene  at  once  sug- 
gests its  own  title,  "The  Haymaker," 
and  is  so  typical  of  the  artist's  style 
that  one  does  not  need  to  look  for  the 
signature  to  know  that  it  came  from 
the  brush  of  Geo.  M.  Stone,  "The  Mil- 
let of  the  Prairies." 


The  Old  Mill. 
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yi   Kan/as  Sunset 

DA  Y  is  done.  $  A  sea  of  gold  &  \ 

crimson  floods  the  wesl  | 

Where  pear!  and  saffron  clouds  Hlce  white-  ^ 

capped  billows  rest.  | 

The  red  sun  trembles  in  his  dazzling  light  ' 

Upon  the  lurid  rim  where  earth  and  sky  unite.  | 

BHE  SUS  is  sinking.  $  From  the  sky  j 

the  crimson  dropping  down  | 

Like  rc^  leaves  on  the  prairies  sere  and  ^' 
brown. 

Till  in  a  shimmermg  flush  of  rose  and  dusk 

they  lie —  i  9!s^^ 


The  wind-swept  plains  of  Kansas  mirror 
back  the  sky 


HE  SUN  has  gone.  $  A  dull  rose  lin- 
gers in  the  dusky  west. 
And  from  the  star-jeweled  sky  of  frosted 
amethyst 

Twilight  is  sifting  down  like  silver  rain- 
Day's  lender  benediction  to  the  Kansas  plain. 

---Cu'enJola  Inch. 


BY  J.  E.  TORRANCE 


4«qUEN0S  dias,  Senor  Jurista/' 
13  rang  cheerily  upon  my  ears  be- 
fore I  was  aware  of  the  pres- 
<Mice  of  a  visitor.  I  was  very  busy  with 
n  law  point  in  one  of  my  cases,  which 
liatl  been  raised  by  a  troublesome  ad- 
viTsary,  and  did  not  notice  that  anyone 
had  entered  until  I  was  startled  by 
the  {greeting.  At  first  I  gave  a  nervous 
•start  which  quickly  modified  into  a 
modest  frown,  most  fitting,  I  thought, 
with  which  to  receive  a  prospective 
trraftcr. 

"Well?"  I  said,  inquiringly,  and  pa- 
tiently waited  for  him  to  make  known 
his  mission,  holding  in  readiness  my  re- 
•serve  for  a  flank  movement,  should  he 
attempt  to  impose  upon  me  a  tale  of 
inconvenient  length.  Upon  more 
•careful  scrutiny,  I  noticed  something 
■about  him  that  seemed  vaguely  fa- 
miliar, as  he  stood  smiling  pleasantly, 
not  in  the  least  disconcerted  by  my 
•glacial  temperature. 

"Of  course  senor  could  not  be  ex- 
IK»cted  to  remember  me  among  all  of 
the  people  who  call  upon  him  continu- 
ally," he  remarked  apologetically,  in 
his  polite  effort  to  relieve  me  from 
-eWdent  embarrassment  because  of  my 
inability  to  recognize  a  client.  "Be- 
•Rides  it  has  been  a  long  time — nearly 
three  years — since  senor  listened  to  my 
story  with  so  much  fortitude.  I  hope 
^  am  not  intruding  now,"  he  con- 
tinued, "for  I  owe  senor  a  debt  which 
I  have  called  to  discharge. 

Aside  from  running  in  a  Spanish 
M'ord  or  phrase  now  and  then,  uncon- 
H|'ioiisly,  it  seemed,  he  spoke  the  Eng- 
li><h  as  it  is  spoken  by  an  American 
>vith  a  fairly  good  education,  with  the 
<*xeeption  of  the  peculiar  tone  move- 
"H'nt  which  always  distinguishes  for- 
<'iirnors  of  Lathi  extraction.  As  he 
stood  placidly  waiting,  it  scorned,  for 
to  accumulate  enough  politeness  to 
invito  him  to  a  seat,  my  momory  slowly 
at  first,  then  more  rapidly  and  clearly, 
»H>t:an  to  drift  backwards  toward  the 


eccentric  Mexican  until  I  finally 
recognized  him  with  sufficient  certain- 
ty to  become  interested.  The  look  of 
woe,  the  shriveled  visage,  wrinkled 
with  age  and  sorrow,  had  certainly 
undergone  a  marvelous  transforma- 
tion; but  the  snowy  hair  and  the  gem 
like  eyes  of  the  blackness  of  night 
finally  recalled  to  me  the  forgotten  cir- 
cumstance of  the  weird  interview  with 
the  Mexican  in  quest  of  treasure. 

"Ah,  you  have  guessed  it,"  he  re- 
marked, before  I  had  spoken;  "I  am, 
indeed,  Miguel,  the  laborer,  who 
troubled  you  and  to  whom  you  were  so 
kind,  but  my  heart  is  not  so  old  now, 
senor,  not  nearly  so  old.  I  am  happy 
now,  senor  jurista,  very  happy,  in- 
deed." I  was  greatly  astonished  at 
the  changed  appearance  of  the  old 
Mexican,  now  that  every  doubt  had 
been  removed  as  to  his  identity,  and 
could  not,  for  a  moment,  give  expres- 
sion to  my  thoughts,  but  I  waved  him 
to  a  convenient  chair,  and  he  at  once 
proceeded  with  his  business  with  the 
utmost  coolness  and  deliberation: 

"How  much  do  I  owe  you,  senor 
lawyer?  I  can  pay  you  now  without 
inconvenience,"  he  continued  modest- 
ly- 

"Before  fixing  my  charges,"  I  re- 
plied, assuming  an  intensely  business 
air  to  disguise  my  boundinjr  curiosity, 
"I  must  know  what  benefits  you  re- 
ceived from  my  advice.  It  is  a  cus- 
tom with  lawyers  to  gausre  their  fees 
somewhat  by  the  results,"  I  explained, 
in  my  desperate  effort  to  draw  out  of 
him,  through  the  business  at  hand,  as 
much  of  his  adventure  ns  possible,  fear- 
ing that  he  might  be  reluctant  to  relate 
it  to  nu\ 

"Tf  senor  comninnds."  he  said  slow- 
ly, "I  presume  he  is  entitled  to  know 
all:  but  ]\liguel  would  not  inflict  it 
upon  senoi*,  since  he  has  been  so  very 
kind  and  patient." 

"rommaud  is  a  very  strong  word," 
I  replied,  "and  I  would  not  want  to 
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embarrass  my  client  by  going  into  his 
private  affairs  against  his  inclination; 
but  your  experience  has  certainly  been, 
extraordinary  and  I  shall  be  glad,  in- 
deed, to  know  all  you  choose  to  tell 
me. 

*'Dios!"  he  exclaimed,  '*no  one  has 
a  better  right  to  know  what  has  hap- 
pened since  I  saw  him  three  years  ago, 
than  senor." 

Thank  you,"  I  said  eagerly,  de- 
sire it  far  more  than  any  fee  I  might 
reasonably  charsre  for  the  service  ren- 
dered. 

*'Senor  shall  hear  it  all,"  he  began, 
reflectively.  '^When  I  left  the  office 
of  senor  with  his  written  opinion  in  my 
pocket  some  three  years  ago,  I  was  in 
a  peculiar  frame  of  mind,  as  senor  must 
know.  The  advice  of  senor,  a  part  of 
which  I  had  received  with  some  show 
of  patience,  I  must  confess,  had  start- 
ed a  train  of  thought  in  my  mind  that 
was  fast  taking  on  the  form  of  doubt 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  my  purpose.  The 
fascination  and  allurements  of  the 
story,  *  Buried  Treasure,'  in  connection 
with  my  life  and  history,  had  so 
wrought  upon  my  nerves  that  I  felt 
impelled  by  some  subtle  force  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  resistance,  while 
my  better  judgment  was  in  accord  with 
the  advice  senor  had  given  me.  The 
strange  influence,  therefore,  warned 
me  that  I  must  not  deliberate  if  I  would 
not  be  lost,  and  I  went  forthwith  to 
my  foreman  and  begged  him  to  pro- 
cure me  a  pass  as  laborer  to  El  Paso, 
Texas.  The  good  man  was  surprised, 
for  my  relations  with  him  as  well  as 
my  labor,  had  been  quite  pleasant  and 
satisfactory;  but  he  readily  complied 
with  my  request,  and  two  days  later  I 
was  bound  for  the  delightful  south- 
land with  a  heart  filled  with  conflict- 
ing emotions.  At  El  Paso  I  purehnsed 
a  little  pack  train  consisting  of  four 
burros,  one  saddler  and  throe  packers, 
with  tent,  provisions  and  outfit  for  a 
long  journey  overland.  When  I  was 
properly  outfitted,  there  remained  but 
two  pesos  of  the  pay  olu^ok  whieh 
senor  so  generously  refused  to  receive, 
but  as  I  moved  onward  toward  the 
eroal  my  heart  grew  stout  and  my  faith 
became  firm  and  the  lack  of  funds  did 


not  trouble  my  thoughts.  In  short, 
senor,  I  felt  that  I  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  force  and  that  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  enterprise  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered, in  determining  the  course  I 
should  pursue.  If  I  found  the  gold  all 
my  personal  wants  would  be  well  sup- 
plied and  if  I  failed  it  would  matter 
little  what  should  become  of  Miguel. 
Of  course  I  realized  that  I  must  per- 
form my  part  faithfully  if  I  might  look 
to  al  Grand  Dios  for  guidance,  and  I 
was  resolved  to  use  my  utmost  effort 
successfully  to  carry  forth  the  enter- 
prise. 

''Day  after  day,  I  trudged  along 
over  valley,  mesa  and  mountain  pass, 
now  in  the  jungle  and  now  on  open 
plain,  sometimes  the  country  was 
sparsely  inhabited  and  again  a  man- 
less  wilderness.  Although  I  carried  a 
little  tent  in  my  pack,  not  once  during 
the  journey  did  I  pitch  it.  At  night  I 
slept  sweetly  upon  the  grass  or  pine 
needles  beneath  me  and  the  sky  blanket 
above,  and  arose  refreshed  at  break  of 
day,  eager  to  pursue  my  journey.  Af- 
ter many  days  and  nights,  I  cannot  re- 
member how  many,  I  arrived  at  the 
spot  where  we  had  buried  Yaquinola's 
kinsmen  at  the  verge  of  the  great 
canon.  Without  delay  I  flung  myself 
from  the  back  of  my  burro  and  ran  to 
the  side  of  the  cliff  and  gazed  excited- 
ly into  the  abyss  where  I  had  once  seen 
the  sacks  lie.  I  did  not  expect  that  the 
skeleton  of  the  murderer  would  be 
hanging  to  the  rocks,  for  I  kn<^w  the 
vultures  must  have  scattered  his  bones 
on  the  floor  of  the  canon  long  since; 
nor  did  I  expect  to  see  the  sacks  of 
gold  at  the  base  of  the  canon  wall,  for 
reason  taught  me  that  the  sacks  must 
have  rotted  long  ago  and  that  the  gold 
would  be  corroded  and  covered  with 
dust  and  debris ;  but  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  see  trees  of  considerable  size 
growing  where  I  knew  the  sacks  nuist 
have  lain,  and  where  forty  years  aiTO 
the  floor  of  the  canon  was  apparently 
solid  rock.  I  gazed  for  a  nuuiu^nt  across 
and  beyond  the  canon  where  the  peeks 
of  the  Sierra  made  jagged  the  sky- 
line, and  then  searched  the  valley  as 
far  as  I  conld  see.  but  there  was  no 
sign  of  habitation.   Here  and  there,  in 
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the  depths  of  the  valley,  appeared  small 
patches  of  greensward  while  a  clear 
iiioiiiitaiii  stream  wound  like  a  ribbon 
in  its  hurry  towards  the  sea. 

"With  my  hand  ax,  as  best  I  could, 
I  hewed  out  of  the  trees  standing  near, 
crosses  to  mark  the  graves  of  the 
father  and  brother  anew,  and  then 
moved  on  in  quest  of  a  trail  to  the 
valley  below.  After  several  hours  I 
came  to  the  head  of  a  small  canon 
leading  toward  the  great  valley,  and 
with  great  labor  and  difficulty  finally 
succeeded  in  bringing  my  little  caravan 
down  to  the  floor  between  its  dark  and 
towering  walls.  Just  as  the  sun 
dropped  behind  the  mountains  in  the 
west  I  arrived  at  the  point  where  I 
hoped  to  find  the  gold,  and  at  once 
began  to  unpack  the  burros  and  pre- 
pare the  camp.  First  erecting  my  tent, 
I  then  built  a  fire  and  cooked  supper, 
while  a  strange  eagerness  accompanied 
with  fear  and  forebodings  tugged  at 
my  heart.  When  I  had  finished  my 
tortillas  and  coffee  it  was  not  yet 
dark,  but  I  dared  not  go  to  the  spot, 
so  terrible  was  my  dread  of  disappoint- 
ment. Although  I  had  pitched  the 
tent  I  did  not  enter  it  but  flung  my- 
self upon  the  ground  where  I  lay 
watching  the  sunlight  fade  into  murki- 
ness  of  twilight  and  the  darkness  come 
gradually  on  and  extinguish  the  after- 
glow, with  a  feeling  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe.  All  night  long  my  eyes 
refused  to  slumber  while  my  temples 
throbbed  with  intense  excitement  al- 
most akin  to  delirium.  Far  above  me 
I  could  see  the  little  stars  hanging  in 
the  heavens  and  I  tried  to  count  them 
as  bright  coins  and  to  imagine  them 
falling  in  a  shower  upon  the  floor  of 
the  valley.  Then  I  w^ould  fancy  my- 
^<'lf  picking  them  up  and  throwing 
them  into  little  heaps  while  gaunt 
poverty  in  a  thousand  wretched  forms 
Miarched  by  a  long,  solemn  procession 
Appropriating  them  to  their  wants.  Ah, 
•senor,  I  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse ! 

As  soon  as  dawn  appeared  I  arose 
'ind  bathed  my  fevered  face  in  the 
J'ooling  waters  of  the  little  brook  and, 
nastily  eating  a  little  breakfast,  went 
bravely  to  tlie  spot  Avhere  T  was  sure 
**»c  gold  ought  to  lie.    With  my  hand 


ax  I  cut  away  the  shrubbery  and  re- 
moved the  leaves  and  accumulated  de- 
bris until  I  came  to  the  solid  earth,  but 
there  were  no  signs  of  gold.  Need  I 
tell  you,  senor  lawyer,  that  my  heart 
grew  sick  as  I  packed  the  outfit  upon 
my  donkeys  to  leave  that  place  of  dis- 
appointment forever?  The  realization 
of  the  folly  of  thinking  that  the  gold 
would  remain  undiscovered  by  the  dili- 
gent hunter  for  mines  and  treasure  all 
those  long  years  rushed  upon,  and 
overwhelmed  me.  Tired,  discouraged 
and  dazed — suffering  for  rest  and  sleep 
and  nerve-quiet — I  mounted  my  saddle 
burro  and  with  my  little  train,  sorrow- 
fully began  to  move  away  from 
the  place  with  no  well  defined  idea  as 
to  where  I  would  go  or  what  I  should 
do  next.  After  a  long  time — I  do  not 
know  how  long — I  struck  a  trail  lead- 
ing toAvard  the  little  dell  which  had 
been  the  home  of  my  dear  Yaquinola, 
where  she  and  I  had  felt  so  much  joy 
and  sorrow  in  the  days  of  our  youth  so 
long  ago.  In  a  vague  way.  I  believe,  I 
formed  a  resolution  to  visit  her  tomb 
and,  if  possible  die  near  her  sacred  re- 
mains, when  by  sheer  exhaustion,  it 
would  seem,  I  fell  asleep  as  my  burro 
ambled  along.  Then  I  dreamed — ah, 
senor  starts  !  I  divine  the  cause.  Senor 
has  no  doubt  heard  enough  of  Miguel's 
idle  dreams. 

^'By  no  means,  my  dear  fellow,"  I 
quickly  replied.  ''You  will  remember 
I  requested  you  to  tell  me  the  whole 
storv.  You  hold  mv  interest,  sir.  Pro- 
ceed." 

''There  is  a  rational  explanation, sir," 
he  proceeded,  "and  senor  will  not  need 
to  resort  to  mysticism  or  attribute  what 
I  shall  tell  him  to  the  supernatural.  Nor 
will  senor  have  to  discredit  ^liguel's 
statement.  As  I  thus  rode  along  the 
trail  I  dreamed  that  Yaquinola,  fresh 
and  beautiful  as  in  the  days  of  her 
youth,  stood  before  me,  more  radiant, 
she  seemed,  but  natural  as  when  she 
came  down  the  path  of  a  Sabbath 
evening  to  meet  me  in  the  days  of  our 
courtsliip.  When  my  bnrro  stopped  she 
raised  Ikm*  liand  toward  tlie  canon  and 
said:  'Why  have  you  not  fetched  the 
gold?'   I  exi)lained  to  her  my  futile  ef- 
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forts  and  my  disappointment,  sobbing 
with  grief.  Never  in  her  lifetime,  senor, 
did  I  see  Yaqiiiuola  frown,  but  there 
was  an  angry  look  upon  her  face  as 
she  took  my  burro  by  the  bits  and 
turned  him  around,  and  said:  'Dig, 
Miguel,  cava ! '  A  moment  later  I 
awoke  and  found  the  little  train  of 
burros  moving  once  more  toward  the 
canon.  I  looked  back  quickly  but  my 
dear  Yaquinola  was  not  to  be  seen.  It 
does  not  matter,  senor,  what  Miguel 
may  believe  as  to  the  power  that  turned 
him  back  upon  a  forlorn  hope;  for 
senor  can  easily  adjust  the  matter  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  rationalism,  upon 
the  theory  that  i\Iiguel.  in  obedience  to 
a  natural  dream,  or  while  in  a  semi- 
wakeful  state,  turned  the  burros  about 
and  started  them  upon  the  back  trail. 

**It  was  quite  dark  when  I  again  ar- 
rived at  the  place  where  I  had  hoped  to 
find  the  gold,  and  after  hastily  unpack- 
ing the  animals,  I  flung  myself  down 
upon  the  bare  ground  and  was  soon  ob- 
livious in  slumber,  and  did  not  awake 
until  the  sun  peeped  into  my  face 
around  a  horn  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  I 
at  once  sprang  to  my  feet  greatly  re- 
freshed, and  ran  to  the  place  where  I 
had  removed  the  brush,  in  my  eager- 
ness to  begin  work.  Then  it  "was  all 
plain  to  me.  At  some  time  subsequent 
to  the  time  Yaquinola  and  I  had  stood 
upon  the  verge  of  the  canon  and  look- 
ed down  upon  the  sacks,  there  had 
evidently  been  a  land  slide — a  portion 
of  the  cliff  had  sloughed  off  and  slid 
into  the  valley — and  this  had  covered 
up  the  gold.  Oh  how  my  enthusiasm 
bounded  at  the  revelation !  Hope  re- 
turned and  my  heart  beat  gladly  for  a 
brief  moment,  then  I  remembered  that 
I  had  no  tools  with  which  to  dig  for 
the  treasure,  and  my  grief  and  vexation 
racked  me.  I  grew  dizzy  and  weak 
and  sank  helplessly  to  the  ground.  It 
was  many  miles  to  a  settlement,  I  be- 
lieved, and  it  seemed  that  repeated  dif- 
ficulties and  disappointments  would 
surely  Avear  me  out.  Gradually  I  re- 
gained my  composure  and,  accepting 
the  inevitable,  hnstoned  to  fetch  a 
burro  on  which  I  might  ride  to  some  re- 
mote settlement  or  village,  if  possible 


to  obtain  tools  to  excavate  the  earth 
deposited  by  the  land  slide.  The  beasts, 
it  seemed,  had  wandered  away  and  I 
followed  their  trail  along  the  canon 
something  like  a  mile  and  a  half  when 
it  widened  into  a  pleasant  valley  where 
verdant  slopes,  terraces  and  mesas  suc- 
ceeded the  rugged  escarpments  of  the 
canon  proper.  Here,  in  spite  of  my  per- 
plexity, I  enjoyed  the  sweet  mountain 
air  and  the  soft  murmur  of  the  brook 
and  the  boundless  freedom  of  the  wild 
surroundings.  Here  I  slowed  my  pace 
unconsciously,  and  for  a  moment  for- 
got my  haste  under  the  charm  of  the 
surroundings,  when  I  heard  the  thrum 
of  a  guitar  around  a  bend  in  the  valley 
not  many  rods  away.  I  stopped.  My 
reverie  was  broken;  and  a  moment 
later  there  was  mingled  with  the  music 
of  the  instrument  the  sweet  voice  of  a 
child  singing  a  beautiful  IMexican  song. 
I  stood  entranced,  senor,  for  the  voice 
sounded  strangely  familiar.  Oh,  senor, 
I  had  endured  so  much  and  my  nerves 
w^ere  in  such  plight  that  it  required  but 
a  trifle  to  set  them  quivering  and  to 
attune  them  to  psychic  influences,  or, 
as  senor  no  doubt  would  think,  folly.  I 
truly  believed  that  I  heard  the  voice  of 
my  own  beloved  Yaquinola,  as  it  used 
to  sound  when  she  was  a  little  girl. 
Madly  I  rushed  around  the  bend  and 
there  but  a  few  yards  distant,  sat  a 
pretty  pequeno  doncella,  fifteen  years 
of  age  I  guessed,  singing  and  playing 
while  her  goats  were  feeding  on  the 
herbage  a  little  farther  up  the  valley. 
When  she  saw  me  approaching  she 
ceased  her  music  and  put  down  the 
guitar  and  quickly  took  up  a  small 
rifle  and  said,  coolly: 

'What  has  brought  senor  to  the 
valley?' 

''I  bowed  politely  to  the  child  and 
inquired  where  I  might  borrow  a  pick 
and  shovel. 

"  'And  what  use,  I  pray,  can  senor 
make  of  a  pick  and  shovel?'  she  re- 
])lied  sternly.  'Was  it  senor  that  out 
the  shrubbery  and  bared  the  earth  at 
the  old  landslide?' 

"Then  I  realized  the  crudenoss  of  my 
diph)macy.  The  child  evidently  had 
been  to  the  spot  where  I  had  located  the 
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gold.  If  I  would  tell  her  why  I  wanted 
the  tools  I  should  probably  be  ejected 
from  the  valley  by  her  kinsmen  and  all 
that  I  had  striven  and  suffered  for 
would  be  lost.  After  an  awkward 
pause,  I  inquired  for  her  parents  with- 
out answering  her  question. 

'I  have  no  parents,'  she  replied, 
*only  just  Bisabuelo — Senor  Valorado — 
the  great,  the  grandfather,'  she  went 
on  in  broken  English. 

'Where  does  Senor  Valorado  live?' 
I  inquired,  anxious  to  divert  the  child's 
attention  from  the  dangerous  question 
she  had  asked  a  moment  before,  until 
I  might  adjust  my  thoughts. 

'Senor  Valorado 's  cabin — our 
home — is  on  the  little  mesa,  '  she  said, 
waving  her  hand  up  the  valley,  'but 
what  right  has  senor  to  trespass — to 
want  to  dig  on  the  lands  of  Bisabuelo?' 
persisted  the  little  questioner,  'does 
senor  know  of  treasure  ? ' 

**My  heart  was  becoming  faint.  I 
felt  hope  slipping  away  from  my  soul 
once  more  and  I  was,  for  a  time,  lost 
for  expedients.  At  last  I  said,  tell  me 
all  about  your  great  grandfather,  sen- 
orita,  and  how  many  people  reside  in 
the  valley. 

"  *No  one,'  answered  the  child, 
frowning  but  not  flinching,  as  she 
grasped  her  rifle  a  trifle  more  firmly, 
L  noticed.  'Bisabuelo  Valorado  owns 
all  the  land  here  and  senor  had  better 
leave  the  valley.' 

"Take  me  to  your  great  grandparent, 
I  implore  you,  little  miss,  I  urged,  I 
must  see  him  on  important  business. 

**  'Senor  Valorado  is  very  stern.  He 
will  not  allow  senor  to  dig.  He  will 
order  you  at  once  to  leave  the  valley,' 
persisted  the  child. 

"If  I  had  been  strangely  impressed 
with  the  voice  of  senorita,  I  was  even 
more  fascinated  with  her  looks  and 
manner.  Of  course  I  had  never  seen 
lier  before  but  I  could  not  account  for 
the  wonderfully  strange  effect  her 
presence  had  upon  me ;  and  intuitively, 
r  believe,  at  least  without  any  well  de- 
fined purpose,  I  inquired  her  name. 

"  'Nolita,'  she  made  answer,  with  a 
half  smile. 

'What  was  your  mother's  name?' 


I  asked,  with  scarcely  more  aim. 

"  'Yaquinola,'  said  the  little  one^ 
sw^eetly,  and  my  heart  gave  a  great 
bound.  I  staggered  to  a  tree  to  steady 
myself,  when  the  little  girl,  as  if  in- 
quiring of  herself,  said:  'What  can  be 
the  matter  of  senor?' 

"Tell  me  about  her,  I  almost  shout, 
ed,  gazing  intently  at  the  child  who 
sat  unmoved,  the  innocent  guardian  of 
her  ancestor's  domain. 

"  'Senor  is  very  much  excited,'  she 
observed  slowly,  with  just  a  tinge  of 
sarcasm.  'After  all,'  she  went  on,  'I 
know  of  no  reason  why  I  may  not 
gratify  him.  My  great  grandfather 
has  lived  always  in  the  valley — he  and 
his  ancestors — since  his  people  came 
w^ith  the  conquistadores.  He  is  very 
aged,  indeed,  one  hundred  and  ten 
years  old  last  Easter  Sunday.  ]Many 
years  ago  he  and  his  three  sons  and  a 
little  grandson  were  living  here — forty 
some  years,  I  believe,  when  some  ban- 
dits came  into  the  valley  to  steal  their 
ilocks  and  murder  the  people.  Great 
grandfather  and  his  sons  surprised 
them  in  their  camp  at  night  and  a 
fierce  battle  took  place  in  which  the 
sons  were  all  killed ;  but  not  until  they 
had  put  the  bandits  to  flight.  In  the 
camp  Senor  Valorado  found  a  little  girl 
about  four  years  old  whom  the  bandits 
had  stolen  for  ransom,  no  doubt,  and 
being  sorely  pressed  by  the  brave  de- 
fenders of  the  valley,  were  obliged  to 
abandon.  The  little  one  could  not  give 
any  intelligent  account  of  her  people, 
but  when  asked  her  name,  she  replied. 
Yaquinola.  Senor  Valorado,  my  dear 
great  grandfather,  cared  for  the  little 
one  until  she  was  grown,  when  his 
grandson,  who  had  grown  up  with  her 
at  the  home  of  Senor  Valorado.  took 
her  to  the  good  priest  many  miles  away 
and  they  were  nuirried.  The  little  girl 
rescued  from  the  bandits  was  my  own 
dear  mother.  Seven  years  ago  the 
smallpox  crept  into  this  beautiful  val- 
ley and  made  it  desolate  by  takiiiii  from 
me  forever  my  papa  and  innnia,  leaving 
only  Bisabuela  and  I.' 

"I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  senor, 
and  without  giving  the  child  any  ex- 
planation or  preparing  her  in  any  way 
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for  my  impulsive  conduct,  I  started  to- 
ward her  intending  to  embrace  her;  for 
I  knew  that  she  must  be  my  grand- 
daughter. She  quickly  cocked  her 
rifle  and  her  steady  black  eyes  flashed 
defiance  as  she  brought  it  to  her 
shoulder.  I  knew  she  would  shoot — it 
was  plainly  expressed  in  her  counte- 
nance— but  fear  was  not  one  of  the 
many  emotions  at  that  time  thrilling 
my  nerves.  I  was  possessed  with  a 
mad  desire  to  possess  the  child — to 
hold  her  in  my  arms  and  claim  her  as 
my  own.  The  steady,  unflinching 
courage  of  the  child,  added  to  the 
other  evidences,  so  aroused  my  admira- 
tion and  removed  every  doubt  of  our 
kinship  that  I  lost  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  and,  wdth  scarcely  a 
pause,  I  rushed  upon  her.  Instantly 
the  rifle  cracked  and  I  felt  the  sting  of 
the  leaden  missile  on  my  cheek  as  my 
sombrero  lurched  away  with  its 
leathern  band  completely  severed.  Oh, 
my  darling!  I  sobbed,  unable  to  talk 
intelligently  from  emotion,  as  I  caught 
her  in  my  arms. 

**The  child  struggled  bravely  to  re- 
lease herself,  but  I  do  not  believe  she 
was  very  angry  or  that  she  was  great- 
ly frightened ;  for  she  made  no  effort  to 
draw  the  little  dagger  at  her  belt,  and 
after  a  moment  ceased  her  efforts  and 
said  wath  far  less  agitation  than  I  felt, 
*Did  senor  ever  know  my  mother?' 

**I  held  her  clasped  to  me  one  su- 
preme moment  and  then  released  her. 
Yes,  I  replied,  I  am  her  father. 

**But  I  believe  I  did  not  tell  you, 
senor  lawyer,  when  I  sought  your  opin- 
ion three  years  ago,  that  we  had  lost  a 
little  daughter  and  much  that  I  have 
related  to  you  has  been  unintelligible. 
Our  little  Yaquinola — I  insisted  that 
she  should  be  named  for  her  mother — 
she  was  her  very  image,  wandered 
away  from  our  door  when  she  was  near- 
ly four  and  w^e  never  found  her.  Dili- 
gently we  hunted  the  forest  and  jungle 
for  lier  and  searched  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  valley,  but  she  could  not 
found  and  no  tidings  ever  came  of 
our  precious  little  one.  At  last,  after 
many  days,  we  were  obliged  to  give 
'>er  up;  but  0,  how  hard  it  was!  We 


thought  she  had  fallen  into  the  river 
and  her  little  body  had  found  a  grave 
in  the  changing  sands,  or  had  been 
stolen  by  the  cruel  puma.  The  very 
uncertainty  of  her  fate  made  it  harder 
to  bear  and  I  assure  you,  senor,  that  it 
tore  our  hearts  most  cruelly.  From  the 
day  of  her  disappearance  my  dear  wife 
was  different,  oh  so  very  different. 
Her  bright  eyes  lost  their  luster  and 
her  glad  smile  faded  away.  Gradual- 
ly a  strange,  lingering  malady  took 
hold  of  her  w^hich  grew  worse  as  the 
days  wore  on  until  she  passed  away 
calmly  and  apparently  without  pain  as 
I  have  already  told  you.  That  Nolita 
w^as  the  child  of  our  long  lost  baby  I 
had  not  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

"In  short,  senor,  I  told  her  my  whole 
story  without  delay,  including  the  mur- 
der and  the  buried  treasure,  as  open 
eyed  and  eager  she  sat  listening  on  the 
great  boulder  wiiere  I  had  found  her 
playing  and  singing.  When  I  had  fin- 
ished, she  seemed  bewildered  and  sat 
for  some  minutes  looking  at  me. 
Presently  she  said  calmly  enough,  with- 
out expressing  her  belief  or  disbelief 
in  my  story : 

"  'Senor  Valorado  wall  not  let  you 
dig,  even  if  you  tell  him  the  wonderful 
story.  He  will  not  believe  it,  and  will 
certainly  order  senor  to  leave  the  val- 
ley. If  senor  should  refuse  to  go  he 
will  make  me  mount  my  pinto  and  ride 
to  the  presidio  for  the  soldiery.' 

*'Show  me  where  Senor  Valorado 
lives,  I  cried,  and  I  will  go  to  him  my- 
self and  convince  him  and  obtain  his 
permission  to  get  the  gold  for  his  sake 
and  mine  and,  above  all.  for  the  benefit 
of  our — his  little  granddaughter. 

'No  use,'  said  little  senorita,  with 
a  confirmatory  shake  of  her  head, 
'Bisabuelo  will  never  consent.  Nolita 
knows  well  the  obstinacy  of  her  dear 
great  grandfather.'  Then  after  a  few 
moments  she  raised  her  pretty  eyes  in- 
quiringly, and  said:  'Would  it  be  so 
very,  very  bad  for  me  to  bring  senor 
the  tools  without  telling  Bisabuolo?' 

"Since  it  is  for  his  good  that  the  gold 
be  recovered.  I  replied,  I  do  not  regard 
it  as  a  sin  against  your  great  grand- 
father. 
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**She  sprang  from  the  great  stone  on 
which  she  sat  and  ran  nimbly  as  an 
antelope  to  fetch  the  tools  while  my 
heart  swelled  with  joy  and  admiration 
for  the  fearless,  conscious  little  crea- 
ture. In  a  very  short  time  she  returned 
bearing  a  pick  and  shovel  and  a  wicker 
basket.  The  latter,  she  gravely,  rever- 
entially, informed  me,  had  been  woven 
by  the  deft  fingers  of  her  dear  mother. 
Nolita  was  not,  exactly  speaking,  re- 
ticent and  yet  she  maintained  a  strict 
reserve  as  I  digged  the  earth  and  load- 
ed it  into  the  basket  and  she  carried  it 
away  and  dumped  it.  Thus  we  worked, 
day  after  day,  the  zeal  of  Nolita  in- 
creasing as  her  doubt  of  my  story  and 
her  shyness  of  me  wore  away.  Of 
evenings  she  would  gather  up  her  goats 
and  return  them  to  their  corral,  and 
every  morning  she  would  return  with 
them,  fresh  and  happy  as  a  mountain 
bird.  As  we  worked  the  goats  nipped 
the  herbage  or  drank  from  the  cool 
stream  and,  at  times,  looked  upon  our 
work  with  almost  human  interest.  One 
day  when  Nolita  emptied  the  basket, 
she  uttered  a  little  scream  which  quick- 
ly brought  me  to  her  side;  for  I 
thought  a  deadly  scorpion  must  have 
stung  her,  but  when  I  approached  she 
was  holding  in  her  pretty  hand  a  dull 
looking  coin  of  ancient  mould,  eagerly 
trying  to  read  the  inscription  nearly 
erased  by  time  and  erosion.  She  finally 
read  on  one  side :  '^PHILIP VS.  III.  B. 
I.  D.  C,"  and  on  the  other,  ^'HISPAN- 
lARV— 1615."  We  carefully  sifted 
the  earth  she  had  poured  from  the 
basket  but  found  no  more  coins.  Re- 
turning eagerly  to  the  pit  where  I  had 
been  digging,  I  placed  my  foot  firmly 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  shovel  and 
drove  it  with  all  my  might  into  the 
ground  whence  I  had  taken  the  basket 
of  earth,  the  great  round  eyes  of  Nolita 
sparkling  with  expectation.  Dios !  I 
felt  the  blade  grind  upon  yielding,  slip- 
ping substances  and  when  I  lifted  it 
out,  senor,  as  I  live  in  hope  of  the 
favor  of  the  Virgin  i\Iary,  I  tell  you 
truly,  there  was  a  pile  of  coins.  I  drew 
back  almost  overcome  with  awe.  unable 
to  speak  or  act  for  some  seconds;  but 
not  so  with  Nolita.    *Es  possible!'  she 


exclaimed  as  she  sprang  into  the  pit 
and  began  to  scoop  the  coins  into  the 
basket  with  her  little  hands. 

"  'Dios,  grandfather,  see  the  heaps 
of  them!'  she  muttered,  as  she  worked 
away  wuth  a  fine  good  will. 

"During  all  of  the  time  we  had  been 
working  she  had  not  once  uttered  a 
word  that  w^ould  indicate  her  state  of 
mind  upon  the  question  of  our  relation- 
ship and  this  frank  remark  recognizincr 
me  as  grandfather,  gave  me  far  more 
pleasure  than  the  finding  of  the  gold 
had  done.  I  was  supremely  happy.  As 
for  myself,  I  had  not  a  doubt  from  the 
first,  but  Nolita  was  so  guarded  that  I 
felt  reluctant  to  press  the  matter  upon 
her,  preferring  to  let  her  mind  work  it 
out  as  matters  should  develop.  Oh 
what  a  sad  heart  with  its  fountains  of 
love  dried  up,  had  I  carried  all  the  lone- 
some years,  and  w^hat  a  flood  of  happi- 
ness had  burst  in  upon  it  at  last  I  When, 
after  some  moments  of  blissful  abstrac- 
tion, I  aroused  myself  to  the  surround- 
ings, Nolita  had  finished  gathering  up 
the  gold  and  stood  looking  at  me  in 
wonderment  with  her  great  lustrous 
eyes. 

"But  there  was  more  work  to  be 
done  if  my  dream  of  happiness  would 
be  completely  fulfilled — if  Yaquinola's 
prophecy  w^as  to  prove  true.  We  again 
fell  to  work  and  before  the  sun  had  set 
in  the  far  west  we  had  unearthed  the 
rest  of  the  gold  and  carried  it  to  tlio 
tent  and  carefully  concealed  it  under 
the  pack  saddles  and  blankets  I  had 
brought  with  me  when  I  came  to  the 
valley.  Then  Nolita,  happy  and  tired, 
bade  me  good  night  with  a  kiss  and 
hurried  her  little  flock  to  the  corral.  I 
had  requested  Nolita  to  allow  tlie  ven- 
erable senor  to  remain  happily  ignorant 
of  the  important  events  that  had  hccn 
happening  on  his  ranch  until  next  day. 
when  we  would  go  to  him  and  ac- 
quaint him  of  my  presence  and  of  th<' 
results  of  my  visit  to  the  valley  .-ind 
reveal  all  to  him.  All  niirht  long  I  !;•>' 
upon  my  pack  saddles  thinking,  think- 
ing. I  could  not  sleep.  There  was  too 
much  happiness  in  wakefulness  to 
waste  any  of  it  in  sleep.    Dawn  came 
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slowly,  but  with  it  came  the  tinkle  of 
the  little  silver  bell  on  the  patriarch  of 
Xolita's  family  of  goats  and  the  glad 
song  of  the  little  goatherd. 

**We  held  a  council  without  delay 
and,  upon  the  advice  of  Nolita,  we  put 
the  gold  into  sacks  I  had  brought  filled 
with  meal,  packed  them  upon  the  bur- 
ros and  went  at  once  to  tell  Senor 
Valorado  of  the  good  luck  which  had 
befallen  us  and  him.  As  we  approach- 
ed his  hut  the  venerable  senor  was  seen 
sitting  in  front  of  it  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine leaning  upon  his  rugged,  homely 
staff  which  he  clutched  firmly  in  his 
long  bony  fingers,  w^hile  his  old  plaited 
hat  lay  on  his  knee.  He  received  me 
and  my  story  with  less  astonishment 
than  I  had  expected  and  listened  stolid- 
ly throughout  my  explanation  of  my  in- 
vasion of  his  domain.  I  at  first  relat- 
ed to  him  the  evidence  of  my  relation- 
ship to  Nolita  believing  that  if  I  could 
once  establish  that  to  his  satisfaction 
the  rest  would  be  easy.  At  first  he 
seemed  stupefied  and  speechless,  and 
then  he  aroused  himself  and  his  aged 
limbs  shook  with  the  palsy  of  years  and 
emotion,  and  he  turned  pale  as  death. 
Then  the  blood  returned  to  his  parch- 
ment face  and  he  burst  into  a  most 
violent  rage. 

'And  you  have  come  to  rob  me  of 
my  little  Nolita ! '  he  exclaimed  indig- 
nantly. 'Base,  base  man!  You  cannot 
have  her.    Get  you  gone  ! ' 

^No,  no,  Bisabuelo,'  cried  Nolita; 
*he  has  not  come  to  take  me  away,  but 
to  remain  with  us.  Please  let  him  stay, 
dear  Bisabuelo;  it's  so  lonesome  in  the 
valley.' 

**The  tears  were  streaming  from  her 
oyes  and  glistening  upon  her  cheeks  as 
she  stepped  to  my  side  and  took  me  by 
the  hand  and  led  me  closer.  The  old 
»ian  raised  his  hand  to  his  brow  as  if 
to  .shade  his  failing  eyes  and  said: 

**  'Can  I  trust  the  senor  with  pe- 
queno  doncella?' 

'*By  all  the  saints  I  swear,  I  replied. 
'Does  Nolita  want  him  to  stay?' 
><Jtrlie(l  the  old  man  resignedly. 

y  'Oh,  so  very  nnich,'  answered  the 
<'I»ild,  coaxingly,  as  she  drew  me  nearer. 


"  'Then  bless  you,  my  son,'  he 
mumbled,  as  I  grasped  his  shriveled 
hand. 

"Senor  now,  no  doubt,  imagines  that 
the  telling  of  the  finding  of  the  gold  to 
the  senor  would  be  a  delightful  ex- 
perience ;  bvit  it  was  not  so.  When  I  ex- 
plained to  him  how  I  had  learned  of  the 
gold  and  how  I  had  trembled  lest  the 
owner  would  refuse  to  allow  me  to  dig, 
believing  me  to  be  a  mad  man,  the  ven- 
erable senor  grew  furious  with  rage 
and  indignantly  exclaimed: 

"  'And  has  senor  stolen  my  blessing 
after  all  that?  Does  he  not  better  de- 
serve my  malediction  ?  Senor  has  come 
into  my  domain  like  a  brigand  to  tres- 
pass, and  to  rob  and  despoil !  The  gold 
is  mine — all  mine — and  I  demand  its 
immediate  delivery. ' 

"I  confess  that  I  felt  guilty  for  not 
having  consulted  the  old  man  before 
digging  upon  his  premises,  but  I  show- 
ed him  your  opinion  and  explained  to 
him  that  I  meant  to  divide  with  him 
and  that  if  I  had  not  recovered  the  gold 
it  would  perhaps  have  remained  hidden 
forever;  but,  as  Nolita  had  said,  it  was 
of  no  use.   He  w^as  inexorable. 

"  'Senor  jurista,'  he  urged,  'is  cor- 
rect in  principle,  but  he  is  wrong  in  his 
application  of  the  facts.  The  discovery 
was  not  accidental.  It  was  designed. 
When  senor  came  into  the  valley  to  dig, 
was  he  not  hunting  for  treasure?' 

"Not  so,  senor,  I  urged.  I  discovered 
the  gold  by  accident  when  I  saw  the 
sacks  at  the  bottom  of  the  canon  forty 
years  ago,  while  the  body  of  the  villain 
was  still  hanging  to  the  cliff. 

"  'Why  did  not  senor  take  the  gold, 
if  he  discovered  it  at  that  time,'  sneer- 
ed Senor  Valorado. 

"Perhaps,  suggested  I,  recognizing 
the  force  of  the  thrust,  the  discovery 
was  not  completed  at  that  time,  but  it 
became  so  wlien  I  accidentally  discover- 
ed the  article  in  the  magazine. 

"  'Kven  tluMi  senor  ditl  not  know  it 
was  gold  that  he  had  seen,  or,  if  gold, 
that  it  was  still  there — not  until  by 
design  he  made  search  aiul  digged,  did 
senor  discover  the  gold,  and,  under  the 
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law,  senor  is  not  entitled  to  a  single 
peso.  * 

**The  reasoning  of  the  old  man  might 
be  weak  in  the  estimation  of  senor,  but 
I  was  wholly  unable  to  refute  it  and, 
'without  further  parley  I  said  rather 
petulantly:  Venerable  senor  is  pleased 
to  deny  me  the  fruits  of  my  discovery 
and  he  shall  have  it  all.  And  I  turned 
away  to  fetch  it,  feeling  that  after  all, 
it  would  eventually  fall  to  Nolita,  who 
would  then  see  to  it  that  my  benevolent 
purposes  were  carried  out. 

**In  all  our  argument  the  amount  of 
gold  had  not  been  mentioned  and  Senor 
Valorado,  therefore,  had  no  idea  how 
much  there  was.  He  was  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  the  surprise  that  awaited 
him  when  I  brought  the  burros  in  front 
of  him  and  unfastened  the  strings  and 
allowed  the  coins  to  spill  on  the  ground 
at  his  feet.  As  the  stream  of  coins 
poured  out  of  the  sacks  he  began  to 
tremble  from  head  to  foot;  then  giv- 
ing a  shudder  and  a  gasp  his  head  fell 
backward!  His  jaw  dropped.  His 
aged  and  leathery  face  twitched.  A 
few  gasps  and  he  was  dead.  It  was  a 
sad  sight  to  witness  the  grief  of  Nolita 
when  she  saw  that  her  great  grand- 
father was  indeed  dead.  For  many 
hours  she  wept  continually  and  moan- 
ed most  piteously,  before  I  could  induce 
her  to  become  reconciled  to  the  in- 
evitable. Then  we  bore  the  remains 
gently  to  a  grassy  little  terrace  on  the 
mountain  slope  not  far  from  where  he 
had  lived  so  long,  where  the  soughing 
of  the  pines  will  ever  play  solemn  inter- 
ludes to  the  song  of  the  brook  and  the 
carol  of  birds  until  the  great  day  when 
he,  with  all  that  have  died,  shall  come 
forth. 

*'The  next  day  after  the  burial  of 
Senor  Valorado,  we  began  preparations 
for  carrying  out  the  request  of  Yaqui- 
nola  to  use  the  fortune  in  ameliorating 
the  distress  of  mankind.  Carefully  we 
packed  the  gold  in  sacks  and  placed 
them  on  the  backs  of  the  burros  in  such 
manner  as  to  best  disguise  the  contents, 
and  deftly  covered  them  with  the 
blankets  and  the  tent.  Then  T,  upon  my 
saddle  burro  and  Nolita  mounted  upon 


her  pony,  headed  the  little  train  to- 
wards the  capital  city  of  old  Mexico, 
facing  difficulties  and  dangers  that  al- 
most made  my  heart  fail.  "We  gave  our- 
selves and  our  outfits  as  squalid  an  ap- 
pearance as  possible  in  order  that  we 
might  not  excite  the  cupidity  of  bad 
people  and  carefully  avoided  those  dis- 
tricts where  tandits  were  kno^vn  to  in- 
fest and  by  such  means  hoped  to  reach 
our  destination  in  safety.  We  even  had 
recourse  to  begging,  at  times,  when  the 
people  showed  too  much  curiosity  about 
our  packs,  telling  the  story  that  we  had 
lost  all  our  kinsmen  in  the  epidemic 
and  were  journeying  to  the  south  in 
search  of  employment  carrying  our  lit- 
tle raiment  of  bedding  on  the  burros. 
But  nine  hundred  miles,  senor  is  a  long 
distance  to  travel  with  a  burro  train 
laden  with  gold  through  such  a  coun- 
try, and  even  the  government  would 
not  attempt  it  without  heavily  armed 
guards.  I  have  no  doubt  now  that 
many  a  robber  through  whose  territory 
we  traveled,  since  it  is  publicly  known 
that  we  thus  carried  the  gold,  has  curs- 
ed his  ill  luck  or  lack  of  vigilance  in 
letting  us  pass  unmolested.  But  we  do 
not  take  unto  ourselves  all  of  th*^ 
credit;  for  senor  well  knows  that 
Miguel  firmly  believes  that  a  glorified 
saint  has  guided  all  of  his  movements 
from  the  first,  and  to  such  guidance 
alone  was  success  possible.  Once  whon 
traveling  through  a  wild  portion  of  tho 
province  of  Durango  two  horsemen 
hung  upon  our  trail  nearly  all  day 
when  they  could  easily  have  passed  ns : 
and  we  were  greatly  friglitened  by 
their  conduct.  They  never  approaehotl 
near  enough  to  address  us  and  most  of 
the  time  remained  a  half  mile  in  our 
rear.  When  the  road  Avas  crooked,  as  ir 
was  most  the  way.  we  would  only  iret 
glimpses  of  them  now  and  then.  Sore 
perplexity  was  upon  us  for  expedients, 
for  we  folt  sure  they  meant  to  attack  us 
at  night  and  wore  followincr  \is  for  that 
]>uri")ose.  As  ninht  a]"tproaehed  we  enmo 
to  a  place  where  the  trail  passed  aroun«l 
a  narrow  wooded  ridge  and  lapped 
back  along  the  ridge  for  nearly  a  mile, 
so  that  we  would  pass  very  close  to  the 
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men  with  only  the  ridge  between  us. 
At  a  point  where  the  trails  lay  very 
close  together,  Nolita  slipped  from  her 
saddle  and  crept  cautiously  over  the 
ridge  and  concealed  herself  near  the 
trail  where  the  men  would  have  to  pass. 
She  had  but  a  moment  to  wait  until  the 
men  came  riding  slowly  along  talking 
earnestly  as  they  waved  their  hands 
frequently  pointing  ahead.  Upon  close 
view  they  appeared  to  be  two  villains 
capable  of  any  crime  they  might  find  it 
convenient  to  commit,  and  little  No- 
lita's  heart  thumped  so  loudly  that  she 
feared  they  would  hear  its  beats  as  she 
crouched  in  a  thick  clump  of  shrubs. 
As  they  passed  near  her  she  could  hear 
their  conversation  distinctly  and  readi- 
ly discovered  that  we  were  under  dis- 
cussion. 

*He  is  doubtless  a  miner,'  suggest- 
ed one,  *on  his  way  from  the  mine  in 
the  Sierra  Madre  to  a  market.  His 
pack  burros  are  laden  with  rich  ore,  is 
my  guess.' 

*I  will  wager  diez  pesos,'  boasted  the 
other,  *that  he  is  an  adventurous  ped- 
dler, and  his  cargo  consists  of  fine  silks, 
jewelry  and  hosiery.  A  miner  would 
not  have  senorita  with  him  in  the  wilds 
of  the  mountains,  while  as  a  peddler 
she  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  him 
in  approaching  his  lady  customers  with 
the  silks,  hosiery  and  jewels.' 

*Well,'  replied  the  first,  'they  will 
soon  be  in  the  dark  canon  and  then  we 
shall  see.  Dios!  that  is  a  rare  good 
place  to  conceal  the  bodies.' 

**As  soon  as  they  were  safely  past, 
Xolita  ran  back  over  the  ridge  and 
mounted  her  waiting  pony  and  soon 
came  up  with  me  as  I  urged  the  pack 
animals  forward  in  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing a  village  before  the  darkness  should 
come  upon  us.  I  dreaded  to  camp  with 
the  strangers  so  near  us. 

'They  are  robbers,  grandfather,' 
the  child  cried  as  she  caught  up  with 
me;  *we  must  outwit  them  or  we  are 
lost.  They  mean  to  kill  and  rob  us  in 
^  canon  just  ahead.  I  heard  them  dis- 
^'ussing  us  and  our  packs  and  laying 
^lieir  plans.    Here,  grandfather,  let  us 


wait  until  they  come  up.    We  must  be 
rid  of  them  before  nightfall.' 

' '  The  next  minute  they  came  in  view 
around  a  bend  in  the  trail  and  seemed 
surprised  to  find  us  dismounted  and 
waiting.  I  was  at  my  wits  end  and  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  force  for  my 
guidance,  as  I  had  done  in  all  emer- 
gencies since  1  was  impelled  by  it  to 
undertake  the  perilous  enterprise. 
When  the  bandits  drew  near,  Nolita 
ran  to  one  of  the  pack  burros  and  drew 
forth  from  the  pack  two  little  prayer 
books  that  we  carried  with  us,  and,  af- 
ter singing  a  short  solemn  hymn,  ad- 
dressed the  men  in  the  most  pious  tones, 
saying : 

"  '0  senores,  most  gracious  senores; 
have  you  the  knowledge  of  the  great, 
true  God?  It  is  our  mission  in  life  to 
carry  to  the  godless  and  sinful  the  most 
precious  books  even  three  burro  loads 
of  holy  books.  Gracious  senores,  buy 
our  books  that  it  may  be  well  with  your 
souls.  Help  us,  senores,  I  pray  you, 
that  we  may  have  means  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  Lord.' 

"Then  rolling  her  eyes  in  fine  frenzy, 
she  began  to  sing  a  revival  song,  ap- 
parently drifting  along  in  a  most  de- 
lightful extasy  of  religious  fervor.  I, 
at  once,  took  the  hint  and  assumed  a 
most  reverential  air,  with  hands  clasped 
and  the  corners  of  my  mouth  drooping, 
until  she  had  finished  her  singing  when 
I  exclaimed  unctuously,  Dios  save  the 
wayfaring  sinners!  And  as  I  opened 
my  eyes  I  could  see  disgust  and  disap- 
pointment upon  their  wicked  faces. 

"  'Los  Diablos!  religious  fanatics!' 
muttered  one  of  the  men  as  he  tossed  a 
peso  to  Nolita,  and  cursing  wickedly, 
they  rode  on. 

"Resuming  our  journey  we  soon 
came  to  a  point  where  the  trail  diverg- 
ed, one  pathway  descending  into  a 
great  canon  wooded  with  a  massive 
forest  and  the  other  turning  aside, 
entered  a  jungle  of  smaller  trees  grow- 
ing upon  the  higher  land.  Sen  or  can 
very  easilv  understand  why  we  took 
the  trail  leadin<r  into  the  junale.  The 
hoof  prints  of  the  horses  ridden  by  the 
i-obbers  had  entered  the  dark  canon. 
We  hurried  along  until    it    was  quite 
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dark  and  then  left  the  road  and  cau- 
tiously picked  our  way  through  the 
brush  until  many  rods  off  of  the  trail, 
when  we  carefully  picketed  our  animals 
and  went  into  camp  without  lighting  a 
fire,  feeling  that  it  was  far  better  to 
have  the  panther  and  the  puma  for 
neighbors  than  encounter  the  cruel 
bandits.  Our  precaution  was  not  un- 
necessary, as  it  proved ;  for  the  bandits, 
it  would  seem,  upon  reflection,  sus- 
pected subterfuge,  and  after  waiting 
for  us  in  the  canon  until  a  late  hour, 
returned  to  look  for  us.  As  I  lay  awake 
trying  to  devise  some  way  to  escape 
the  villains,  for  I  felt  sure  they  were 
not  fully  satisfied  when  they  rode  away 
cursing,  I  heard  them  gallop  along  the 
trail,  stopping  at  intervals,  as  if  listen- 
ing. At  last  the  hoof  beats  died  out  in 
the  distance  and  I  felt  that  we  were 
safe  until  morning  when  they  would 
surely  return  to  take  up  our  tracks  and 
follow  us  like  bloodhounds  until  they 
again  came  up  with  us.  I  did  not  sleep, 
senor,  and  I  fully  made  up  my  mind 
that  if  they  returned  at  daylight  and 
found  where  we  had  left  the  trail  and 
started  in  to  where  we  were  camped,  I 
would  take  Nolita's  little  rifle  and  de- 
fend us  to  the  utmost.  I  lay  there 
thinking  for  several  hours  when  I  again 
fancied  I  felt  the  force  and  then  it 
seemed  to  me  that  all  would  be  well 
and  I  began  to  doze ;  and,  after  a  lit^tle 
while,  I  thought  my  lost  Yaquinola 
touched  my  brow  with  her  soft  fingers 
and  said,  '  I  am  still  with  you ;  fear  not. ' 
I  awoke  with  a  start  and  heard  the 
gentle  patter  of  rain  upon  our  tent  and 
in  a  few  minutes  it  became  a  shower 
and  later  a  terrific  downpour.  The 
rain  continued  many  hours  and  when, 
near  noon  next  day  we  heard  the 
bandits  pass  again  looking  for  us  we 
knew  that  we  were  safe;  for  the  rain 
had  completely  obliterated  our  tracks 
where  we  turned  off  into  tlie  jungle 
and  the  robbers  could  not  find  us.  An 
accident,  the  rain,  sonor  would  say.  A 
coincidence,  perhaps;  but  ^[iiruel — he  is 
at  liberty  to  put  his  trust  in  the  force. 

**We  did  not  return  to  the  trail  when 
we  started  again  upon  our  journey,  but 
wended  our  way  for  many  miles 
through  the  pathless    forest    until  we 


finally  emerged  upon  an  open  mesa  and 
soon  found  a  good  trail  leading  the 
way  w^e  wanted  to  go  and  thus  ekided 
the  bandits.  At  another  time  while  we 
were  traveling  through  a  great  wood, 
a  puma  sprang  from  an  overhanging 
limb  upon  our  lead  burro ;  but  a  timely 
shot  from  Nolita's  rifle  sent  him  scur- 
rying away  leaving  a  trail  of  blood  be- 
hind him.  But  senor  will  not  care  for 
so  much  detail.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  we  had  many  adventures  and 
accidents,  and  passed  through  some 
dreadful  perils  during  the  long  and 
tedious  march  from  near  the  mighty 
Yaqui  river  to  the  ancient  City  of  Mex- 
ico. The  mountain  streams  were  some- 
times so  swollen  that  we  dared  not 
venture  into  them  and  had  to  wait  for 
them  to  run  down  before  we  could  cross 
over.  We  dared  not  stop  in  the  villages 
over  night  lest  our  secret  be  discovered 
by  curious  eyes  and  ears,  and  to  stop 
at  a  hacienda  meant  certain  discovery. 
We  were  obliged  to  camp  throughout 
the  trip  whether  it  rained  or  the  sun 
shone  fiercely.  One  time  we  came  to  a 
swollen  stream  near  a  small  village  and 
were  obliged  to  camp  until  it  became 
fordable.  I  sent  Nolita  to  the  village  to 
buy  some  bread  and  other  provisions 
badly  needed,  and  to  allay  curiosity  or 
suspicion  she  dressed  quite  shabl3ily. 
In  this  way  she  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  meddlesome  official  who  imagined 
that  she  had  been  stolen  by  bandits  or 
g3^psies  and  was  held  a  prisoner.  De- 
spite her  protestation  and  assurance 
that  she  was  accompanied  on  a  journey 
by  her  grandfather,  he  insisted  upon 
going  with  her  to  our  camp  and  investi- 
gating for  himself.  I  was  greatly  wor- 
ried when  I  saw  them  coming  for  I 
realized  the  tremendous  danger  of 
wanting  to  investigate  our  belonginLrs; 
for  that  would  most  certainly  reveal 
the  ])resence  of  the  gold  and  we  wouKl 
be  robbed  or  thrown  in  prison  as  roh- 
bers  and  held  indefinitely. 

'Ruenos  dias,  sonor.'  said  the  of- 
ficial, bowing  politely,  'I  am  s(U'ry  to 
aniun-  you,  but  the  law  makes  it  my 
duty  to  detain  senor  until  1  e.ui  eoiu- 
munieate  with  the  governor  nthl  (^btain 
his  advice.  I  shall  ineonvenienee  sonor 
and  senorita  as  little  as  possible,  but  I 
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shall  be  obliged  to  detain  you.  In  the 
meantime,  the  effects  of  senor  will 
have  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Alcalde  for  safe  keeping/ 

*  *  Upon  what  charge  are  we  arrested  ? 
I  inquired,  indignantly,  trembling  vis- 
ibly with  fear ;  but  happily,  the  official 
attributed  it  to  rage  and  became,  at 
once,  conciliatory. 

*  Senor  will  pardon  me,'  he  replied, 
liowing  extravagantly,  'senor  is  not 
inuler  arrest,  but  merely  under  investi- 
pation.  Senor  and  senorita  will  simply 
accompany  me  to  my  house  where  they 
will  be  entertained,  under  surveilance, 
of  course,  until  senor  the  alcalde  can 
advise  with  the  governor.  I  will  send 
officials. to  fetch  senor 's  effects.' 

'Senor  officer  had  better  have  a 
care, '  remarked  Nolita,  her  eyes  gleam- 
ing with  the  intensity  of  her  emotion; 
*'my  great  grandfather,  Senor  Val- 
orado,  was  once  detained  in  that  man- 
ner without  sufficient  cause,  and  the 
officers  were  all  thrown  into  prison  for 
their  smartness.  Senor  can  arrest  us 
if  he  thinks  proper,  but  senor  will  have 
to  face  the  courts  for  his  pains.' 

**I  noticed  the  officer  quail  before 
the  burning  protest  of  little  senorita, 
then  he  began  to  bow  and  stammer,  as 
he  backed  away  a  little  farther,  blush- 
ing like  a  fine  lady,  in  his  confusion. 

**  'Senor  Valorado,'  he  muttered, 
*»^nor  Valorado.  Ah,  I  remember  him. 
It  was  at — it  was  at  San  Nicolas.  I 
was  alcalde  then.  That  was  a  long  time 
aj?o  but  I  remember  how  indignant 
Renor  was — and,  how  long  we  were 
kept  in  prison.  If  senor  and  senorita 
nro  his  kinsmen  there  will  be  no  need 
of  their  detention.  Investigation  is 
^yholly  unnecessary,  I  assure  you. 
Senor  Valorado  was  a  nobleman  of  high 
rank  and  excellent  character,  as  we 
learned  when  we  investigated  him. 
Sonor  and  senorita  are  tendered  the 
freedom  of  the  city.  You  have  the 
protection  of  the  alcalde  and  all  of  the 
<*«mstabulary  so  long  as  they  choose  to 
r*'inain  in  the  province.  If  any  dare  to 
'»<»l«'st  senor,  will    senor    please  call 

"And  at  that,  the  pompous  official 
bowed  again  and  backed  off  begging  a 


score  of  pardons  to  our  infinite  satis- 
faction and  relief;  and  I,  once  more, 
believed  that  we  were  certainly  under 
the  guidance  and  protection  of  a 
power  that  was  more  steadfast  and  re- 
liable than  mere  luck.  It  was  several 
days  before  we  could  cross  the  stream 
and  when  we  notified  the  alcalde  for- 
mally that  w&  were  about  to  resume 
our  journey,  he  gave  us  his  solemn 
blessing  and  offered  to  send  along  with 
us  an  escort  of  the  constabulary  to  pro- 
tect us  from  brigands ;  but  we  declined, 
as  politely  as  we  could,  the  generous 
offer,  feeling  that  the  escort  might 
prove  more  dangerous  than  the 
brigands,  because  of  their  opportunity 
to  discover  the  lading  of  our  little 
train. 

"Nothing  farther  of  a  serious  nature 
happened  to  us,  but  the  strain  upon  our 
minds,  as  we  slowly  pushed  our  caravan 
through  the  jungle  trails  and  mountain 
passes  was  trying,  I  can  assure  senor, 
and  the  relief  felt  when  we  entered  the 
old  city  at  the  end  of  our  journey  after 
nearly  one  hundred  days  wandering 
was  like  a  divine  blessing  to  a  re- 
pentant sinner.  We  drove  the  little 
train  laden  with  the  precious  treasure 
to  the  door  of  the  great  bank  and 
halted.  Nolita  ran  in  and  fetched  the 
banker  who  threw  up  his  hands  in  as- 
tonishment when  I  hastily  told  him  the 
nature  of  our  lading  and  the  tribula- 
tions through  which  we  had  come  to 
him.  Porters  were  soon  busy  carrying 
the  sacks  into  the  bank,  while  armed 
guards  stood  near  to  assure  that  rob- 
bers might  not  seize  it  while  being  thus 
transferred  from  our  feeble  hands  to 
the  strong  vaults  of  the  great  bank. 

"After  we  had  found  suitable  lodg- 
ing and  put  our  persons  in  raiment 
more  becoming  people  of  our  fortunes, 
we  proceeded  to  the  bank  and.  with  the 
assistance  of  the  banker,  counted  and 
weighed  the  coins.  There  were  about 
twelve  thousand  pieces,  worth,  by 
weight  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
pesos — not  so  very  great  a  fortune,  af- 
ter all,  I  thought,  for  the  grand  pur- 
pose we  had  in  mind.  AVhen  I  told  the 
banker  what  we  meant  to  do  with  the 
treasure  he  at  first  smiled  incredulous- 
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ly  and  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 
One  hundred  thousand  pesos,  he  in- 
formed us,  would  not  go  very  far  in 
such  a  vast  undertaking:;  but  request- 
ed us  to  give  a  little  time  to  think  it 
over  when  he  would  advise  us  further 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  funds  to 
meet  our  purpose.  I  was  very  much  in 
need  of  rest  and  did  not  again  call  at 
the  bank  until  the  next  day.  Upon  en- 
tering the  bank  the  good  banker  greet- 
ed us  with  a  pleasant  smile  full  of  good 
omen,  I  thought,  and  invited  us  into  his 
luxuriously  furnished  private  room  for 
a  conference.  When  all  were  com- 
fortably seated,  senor  banker  rubbed 
his  hands  almost  gleefully,  and  a  tri- 
umphant smile  stole  over  his  counte- 
nance as  he  opened  up  the  conversa- 
tion : 

*I  have  good  cheer  for  senor,'  he 
began  slowly,  his  face  beaming  with 
genuine  delight.  notice  that  the 
coins  are  all  very  ancient:  none  of 
them  bearing  date  later  than  1620  and 
many  of  them  were  coined  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  I,  and  his  predecessors.  I 
find  a  few  very  ancient  ^Moorish  coins 
and  some  old  French  and  English. 
These  coins  are  each  worth  a  small 
fortune  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
for  exhibition  in  the  museums  and  for 
the  private  cabinets  of  rich  coin  col- 
lectors. You,  my  dear  senor,  are 
fabulously  rich  and  able  to  carry  on 
your  benevolent  schemes  to  the  full  of 
your  desires.' 

**Dios!  senor,  how  my  heart  thump- 
ed! I  sat  speechless  for  more  than  a 
minute  before  I  could  thank  the  good 
banker  for  his  marvelous  wisdom.  I 
should  never  have  thought  of  it  and  he 
could  have  credited  me  with  the  weight 
value  of  the  coins  and  made  a  vast  for- 
tune out  of  them  in  the  markets,  had 
he  been  a  dishonest  man.  We  had 
senor  banker  appointed  the  legal 
guardian  of  the  estate  of  Xolita  and 
divided  the  coins  equally  between  us 
and  arranged  with  the  banker,  Senor 
Benevolo,  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  the 
ancient  coins  as  fast  as  he  could  find 
suitable  markets  for  their  disposal,  for 
I  was  fully  resolved  to  carry  out  the 


dying  wish  of  Yaquinola  that  I  should 
devote  the  fortune  and  the  remainder 
of  my  life  to  the  alleviation  of  the  poor 
and  distressed  of  Old  Mexico,  to  the 
utmost  peso.  It  has  been  more  than  a 
year  since  Senor  Benevolo  began  to 
negotiate  the  coins  and  he  has  had 
splendid  success  so  that  the  way  is 
clear  to  realize  my  grandest  hopes  in 
the  fulfillment  of  my  benevolent  de- 
sires. If  senor  is  interested  I  wiU  ex- 
plain to  him  our  plans. 

''I  am  very  much  interested,"  I  re- 
plied; for  I  was  curious  to  know  how 
the  old  man  meant  to  carry  out  the 
long  deferred  bequest  of  his  extraordi- 
nary wife. 

"I  cannot  take  my  little  Nolita  into 
the  temptation  of  the  great  cities  and 
let  her  grow  up  in  the  dangerous  ways 
of  modern  society,  nor  could  I  even 
educate  her  under  the  influences  of 
such  society  and  protect  her  from  the 
evils  and  heartbreaks  I  saw  at  San 
Francisco.  She  is  heartily  interested 
in  my  plans  and  future  work  and  I 
have  arranged  for  her  to  live,  in  her 
native  valley  where  I  pray  al  Grand 
Dios,  she  will  always  remain  as  pure 
as  the  clouds  that  kiss  the  mountain 
peeks,  free  from  the  wickedness  of  a 
giddy,  reckless  world.  At  present 
she  is  residing  with  Senor  Benevolo  at 
his  hacienda  near  the  City  of  ^lexico. 
but  before  long  she  will  again  take  up 
her  abode  with  me  in  the  beautiful 
valley  where  she  was  born  and  where  1 
sincerely  hope  she  will  always  remain. 
I  have  been  to  New  York  to  consult 
engineers  and  architects  and  have  lot 
contracts  for  the  erection  of  a  grand 
asylum  and  a  number  of  beautiful 
villas  in  the  valley  where  I  found  tlw' 
treasure  on  Nolita 's  estate  left  her  by 
her  great  grandfather.  The  asylum 
will  be  on  a  errand  and  maguifioeut 
scale  equipped  with  all  of  the  uu^deru 
conveniences  and  capable  of  enlarLro- 
ment  of  capacity  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. A  system  of  artificial  laUo^' 
will  be  ]u*ovided  for  the  si^awuinu: 
trout  and  other  game  fish,  aiul  snow 
cool  water  will  be  brouLrht  into  tiw* 
asylum  and  villas  throuixh  aquoduot^ 
reaching  high  up  into  the  Sierra  M;ul»  o 
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mountains.  When  it  is  all  completed  I 
will  procure  a  corps  of  good  physicians 
and  plenty  of  assistants  and  servants 
to  manage  the  plant  and  I  then  mean 
to  bring  into  the  valley  a  sufficient 
number  of  aged  and  decrepit  poor  and 
destitute  little  children  to  fill  it  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  and  have  the  youth 
taught  useful  vocations  and  the  aged 
cared  for  well  and  tenderly  all  the  re- 
maining days  of  their  lives — their  every 
want  supplied.  As  fast  as  the  little 
ones  grow  up  or  become  capable  of  self 
support,  others  will  be  gathered  up  to 
take  their  places  and  in  that  way  I 
hope  to  do  much  good  for  humanity; 
so  that  when  I  come  to  meet  al  Grand 
Dios  I  can  say,  with  the  Job  of  that 
ancient  day: 

*If  I  have  withheld  the  poor  from 
their  desire,  or  have  caused  the  eyes  of 
the  widow  to  fail;  or  have  eaten  my 
morsel  alone,  and  the  fatherless  hath 


not  eaten  thereof;  if  I  have  seen  any 
perish  for  want  of  clothing,  or  that  the 
needy  have  no  covering;  if  his  loins 
have  not  blessed  me,  and  if  he  was  not 
warmed  with  the  fleece  of  my  sheep ;  if 
I  have  lifted  up  my  hand  against  the 
fatherless;  because  I  saw  my  help  in 
the  gate ;  then  let  my  shoulder  fall  from 
the  shoulder  blade,  and  mine  arm  be 
broken  from  the  bone.'   *    *.  * 

*'But  how  can  I  run  on  with  my  talk, 
senor,  when  I  should  desist.  My  bill, 
senor,  let  me  know  the  amount  of  my 
bill  and  I  will  pay  it  and  be  gone." 

When  I  named  the  modest  sum  I  felt 
I  must  charge  to  satisfy  his  conscience, 
he  handed  it  over  smiling  and  then 
pressed  into  my  hand,  as  a  souvenir,  a 
coin  bearing  the  image  of  Charles 
Martel,  and  with  a  ''Dios  be  always 
with  you !"  he  grasped  my  hand  warm- 
ly and  was  gone. 

THE  END. 


Senor  Valorado. 


BY  WALTER  W.  REED 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  WINFIELD  FAZEL 


IT  WxVS  the  ring  of  my  telephone  that 
startled  me  as  I  sat  dozing  at  my 
desk  at  the  close  of  a  very  tiresome 
and  eventless  day. 

As  I  lazily  picked  up  the  receiver  a 
sort  of  a  strangled  gasp  came  to  my 
ear,  and  a  woman's  voice  said :  "Is  this 
Mr.  Driscoll  Mr.  Arthur  Driscoll?" 
**Yes,"  I  replied,  "Who  is  this  speak- 
ing?'' "I  can't  tell  you,  no,  I  can't 
tell,  but  I  must  see  you.  Meet  me  to- 
night at  the  corner  of  Forest  and  Cen- 
.tral  Boulevards  at  eight  o'clock  sharp. 
Do  not  fail ;  it 's  a  case  of  life  and  death, 
and  even  then  it  may  be  too  late." 

There  was  terror  and  anguish  in  the 
cry  and  before  I  had  time  to  speak  I 
heard  the  click  of  the  severed  connec- 
tion. I  wheeled  about  in  my  chair  and 
left  the  office.  "A  well  planned  joke 
of  some  college  or  club  friend,"  I  re- 
marked to  myself,  "but  I'll  say  nothing 
and  let  results  develop." 

On  my  way  home  and  during  my  din- 
ner hour  the  voice  kept  ringing  in  my- 
ears — its  naked  terror  became  more 
and  more  intense,  I  could  not  forget  it. 
I  tried  to  read  but  could  not ;  my  fin- 
gers refused  to  respond  as  I  ran  them 
oVer  the  keys  of  the  piano  attempting 
to  play  something  heard  at  the  theater 
only  the  night  before.  I  walked  the 
floor,  whistled,  sang  and  did  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  l)anish  the 
thought  but  could  not.  I  was  amazed 
at  my  own  helplessness.  At  seven- 
thirty  I  left  my  apartments  fully  de- 
cided to  keep  the  appointment  regard- 
less of  what  the  outcome  might  be. 

I  wandered  slowly  down  the  street 
under  the  leafy  arches  of  the  large 
trees  that  lined  the  walk.  The  light 
from  the  arc  lamps  filtered  thron'^li 
the  swinging  branches  and  cast  dark, 
quivering  shadows  across  my  path;  the 
pitchy  darkness  seemed  heavy,  it  lay 
upon  the  earth  like  a  vapor,  upon  my- 


self tortured  with  twitching  nerves, 
upon  the  trees,  the  buildings,  every- 
thing, heavy,  tainted  without  mercy. 

I  reached  the  corner  in  a  short  time. 
I  stood  at  the  curb,  looked  up  and 
down  the  boulevard's  crowded  valley 
of  lights,  listened  to  its  confusion  of 
noises  and  lazily  enjoyed  it  all  as  a 
spectacle.  It  reminded  me  of  a  log  jam. 
The  corner  was  blocked — blocked  with 
hansoms,  autos  and  broughams  for  the 
theaters;  motor  cars  and  four-wheelers 
going  I  knew  not  where.  Darting  in 
and  out  were  policemen  jerking  at  the 
bits  of  chafing  horses,  shouting,  curs- 
ing, clubbing.  In  every  crevice  and 
corner  were  people,  wedged  in  between 
the  wheels,  standing  under  the  hoofs  of 
frightened  horses,  crowding,  pushing, 
struggling  to  get  across.  They  all 
seemed  riveted  and  hemmed  together. 

Above  the  honk  and  groan  and  whir 
of  autos,  the  crash  of  wheels,  the  crack 
of  whips,  and  snorting  of  horses,  I 
caught  the  shrill  cry  of  a  newsboy, 
"Special  extra,  all  about  the  bloody 
murder  at  Dayton  and  Pine  streets." 
This  was  less  than  two  blocks  from 
where  I  was  standing,  I  wanted  a  pa- 
per, but  it  was  impossible  to  reach  him. 
I  shouted.  He  did  not  hear,  ^ly  voice 
was  drowned  in  the  noise  of  the  block- 
ade. 

At  last  the  key-log  gave  way  and  the 
jam  loosened.  The  disentangling  lines 
of  vehicles  and  pedestrians  moved  on 
again  creepingly.  Women  and  chil- 
dren zig-zagged  through  to  the  walk 
and  went  their  ways  as  though  the  in- 
cident was  but  a  common  occurrence; 
])rancing  horses'  hoofs  pattered  on  the 
muddy  pavenuMits  as  cabmen  edged 
their  way  from  the  tangle. 

I  looked  at  my  watch  and  saw  that 
it  lacked  only  a  few  seconds  of  being 
eight  o'clock. 

The  corner,  which  but  a  short  time 
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I  was  scarcely  seated  in  its  tufted  depths  v,] 

into  a  dark,  nar 

before  was  a  panoramic  tangle  of  life, 
was  now,  with  the  exception  of  myself, 
deserted.  Each  component  part  of  the 
blockade  had  disappeared. 

Why  had  I  waited?  I  wondered. 
**The  victim  of  another  joke,"  I  re- 
marked to  myself.  "It  serves  me  right 
for  cnriosity  is  woman's  province  any 
way. "  ' 

As  I  turned  to  go  I  saw  a  brougham 
approaching.  As  it  drifted  nearer  and 
nearer  the  horses  were  brought  to  a 
slow  walk.  When  directly  in  front  of 
me  the  sash  was  lowered  and  raised  in 
an  instant.  But  in  the  hooded  gloom  I 
traced  the  dim  outlines  of  a  woman's 
face.  I  gazed  expectantly.  She  did  not 
speak  but  swept  me  with  one  quick 
plance.  Other  than  this  I  apparently 
was  unnoticed. 

The  carriage  passed  only  a  short  dis- 


2n  we  darted  from  the  well  lighted  boulevard 
ow  side  street. 

tance  when  it  wheeled  suddenly  and 
returned  near  the  curb.  As  it  approach- 
ed the  spot  where  I  Avas  standing  the 
face  came  closer  to  the  window.  There 
could  be  no  mistake  about  it.  When 
our  eyes  met  I  saw  a  hand  move  to  the 
door  knob.  Not  a  Avord  was  spoken.  A 
moment  later  the  door  SAAiing  open  and 
I  stepped  inside. 

The  carriage  did  not  stop.  I  was 
scarcely  seated  in  its  tufted  depths 
when  we  darted  from  the  well  lighted 
boulevard  into  a  dark  narrow  side 
street.  Arc  lights  gave  way  to  dirty, 
greasy  street  lamps  which  flickered 
feebly  in  the  murky  darkness;  airainst 
the  sky  on  either  side  I  could  trace  the 
shattered  edges  of  long  rows  of  gloomy 
frame  buildings,  roofless  and  deserted. 
We  went  on  rapidly,  noiselessly.  The 
houses  became  smaller,  humbler.  We 
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were  following  a  well  directed  course. 

A  thrill  of  terror  swept  over  me 
when  I  realized  the  situation  and  I 
could  hardly  resist  the  temptation  of 
jumping  from  my  seat  and  fleeing  to 
the  freedom  of  the  boulevard.  The 
pressure  of  cold  steel  against  my  body 
reminded  me  of  my  Smith  &  Wesson 
and  gave  me  confidence.  I  decided  to 
wait  and  be  content  with  the  cards  as 
Destiny  dealt  them  out. 

was  so  afraid  you  would  fail  me 
tonight,"  she  said.  Not  till  the  sound 
of  her  voice  fell  upon  my  ears  did  I  no- 
tice the  tensity  of  her  feelings  and  the 
nervous  strain  under  which  she  was 
seemingly  laboring. 

I  peered  through  the  gloom  at  the 
woman  and  saw  that  she  was  one  sin- 
gularly beautiful.  She  was  of  the  type 
in  which  the  contributive  forces,  that 
go  to  make  up  distinctive  loveliness, 
had  found  ideal  proportions.  Her  feat- 
ures were  clean  cut  and  all  that  could 
be  asked  by  a  painter  or  sculptor  seek- 
ing a  model.  Her  teeth  were  small  and 
regular,  and  her  hair,  of  which  there 
was  a  wavy  abundance  was  just  dark 
enough  to  match  her  brunette  coloring. 
Her  face  reflected  the  changing  and 
growing  life  of  a  woman  of  the  world. 
There  was  power  and  cunning  behind 
the  soft  glances  of  her  lustrous  eyes; 
yet  her  smile  was  like  that  of  one  who, 
after  submitting  to  the  inevitable,  still 
reserved  a  hope  that  something  might 
happen  to  alter  fate. 

I  knew  that  I  was  undergoing  severe 
scrutiny.  My  silence  seemed  to  annoy 
her.  I  was  wary.  I  leaned  forward, 
my  eyes  piercing  the  darkness  ahead, 
my  ears  taut  to  every  sound,  for  I  was 
possessed  of  a  w^sh  to  solve  the  mys- 
teriousness  of  the  situation  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  street  grew  quieter  and  quieter. 
Only  the  dull  pounding  of  the  horses' 
hoofs  and  the  hum  of  the  carriage 
wheels  were  audible.  Everything  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  nuirky  darkness.  I 
could  hear  the  ticking  of  the  leather- 
cased  coach  clock  in  front  of  me.  I 
sat  back  and  tried  to  think  it  all  out. 

The  whole  atmosphere  about  me  held 


a  suppressed  mysteriousness  and  I  sud- 
denly became  conscious  of  a  subtle- 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  woman  at 
my  side.  Her  fear  and  nervousness  had 
disappeared.  She  looked  at  me  wide- 
eyed.  As  she  leaned  from  me  and 
placed  her  hand  against  the  glass  door 
a  tapping,  a  soft  tapping,  faint  and  in- 
sistent came  to  my  ears.  I  was  alert. 
I  leaned  forward  and  lowered  the  sash. 
A  feeling  of  fear  swept  hot  through  me 
when  I  saw  a  form  emerge  from  the 
darkness  and,  bent  low  approach  us 
cautiously.  In  the  semi-obscurity  I 
could  see  his  face  with  blood  shot  eyes 
and  corroded  brow,  his  mouth  w^as  like 
a  straight  white  scar.  "Stop,  what  are 
you  doing,  don't  go  this  way  or  he'll 
get  w^ise  sure,"  he  growled  at  the 
driver  as  he  sprang  upon  the  seat  be- 
side him. 

We  wheeled,  returned  a  short  dis- 
tance, turned  a  corner,  and  continued 
our  tortuous  course  through  a  district 
wanly  lit  up  by  rare  gas  lamps.  I 
knew  by  the  rapid  pace  we  were  trav- 
eling that  our  new  driver  held  the 
reins.  We  darted  to  the  right  for  three 
blocks,  to  the  left  for  two  more,  again 
to  the  right;  then  doubled  and  zig-zag- 
ged  our  way  back.  We  passed  by  the 
shadowy  walls  of  smoking  factories, 
crossed  a  netAvork  of  railway  tracks, 
plunged  into  a  narrow  street  lined  with 
dingy  cottages,  and  turned  a  corner. 

*'Why  did  you  telephone  me  and 
where  are  we  going,"  I  finally  remark- 
ed half  meditatively  as  though  speak- 
ing to  myself.  ''Because  I  need  your 
help,"  she  replied,  leaning  towards  me 
and  touching  my  coat  sleeve  with  her 
fingers,  like  one  who  was  not  above 
making  the  impersonal  spirit  of  her  sex 
help  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
some  personal  and  selfish  end.  "The 
carriage  is  taking  us  to  my  home.  I 
thought  it  better  to  go  this  way  to  avoid 
detection;  as  it  is,  we  have  barely  es- 
caped." 

As  she  turned  towards  me  a  now  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness  soomcd  to  possess  lior 
as  though  she  dreaded  some  final  effort 
that  could  not  longer  bo  put  off.  Tier 
mind  seemed  confused  in  a  tanirle  of 
ideas  that  could  not  be  separated. 
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learned  of  you  through  your  col- 
lege classmate,  Orvill  LeVan,"  she  said, 
**he  was  to  have  been  here  tonight,  but 
failed,  that  is  the  reason  I  telephoned 
to  you.  It  seems  as  though  the  whole 
world  is  against  me.  He  knows  my  life 
and  my  story,  the  one  I  am  so  in  hopes 
you  will  listen  to.''  There  was  some- 
thing strangely  appealing  in  her  low- 
voiced  cry  for  help  that  seemed  to  drive 
away  all  my  suspicion  and  apprehen- 
sion. 

**In  what  way  can  I  help  you?'*  I 
asked. 

''My  father  is  trying  to  compel  me  to 
marry  a  man  whom  I  do  not  love;  I 
want  to  prevent  it.  You  can  if  you 
only  will.  If  you  will  trust  and  believe 
in  me  I  will  tell  you  everything.  No 
danger  or  harm  will  come  to  you,  and 
you  will  be  saving  me  misery  and  suf- 
fering— and  perhaps  death. 

''Tonight  at  eight  o'clock  I  was  to  be 
married  to  Count  DeBaron,  one  whom 
I  loathe  and  hate  even  though  he  has 
rank  and  title.  He  cares  for  me  only 
because  of  my  father 's  wealth.  He  is  a 
blackmailer  and  murderer.  He  is  worse 
than  that.  He  has  promoted  schemes  to 
rob  the  largest  banks  of  London;  he 
was  president  of  some  trumped  up  con- 
cern that  fleeced  the  poor  of  his  own 
country  out  of  thousands  of  dollars  ;  he 
was  more,"  she  went  on  in  a  rage  of 
indignation;  "he  was  an  accomplice  of 
Harry  Thorne  in  the  Oregon  murder 
case,  the  most  atrocious  in  the  annals 
of  history;  he  was  twice  driveil  from 
Paris,  put  out  of  the  hotels  of  Madrid, 
Tokio  and  Dublin  and  dares  travel  on 
the  eastern   continent    only  incognito. 

"He  will  use  our  marriage  to  reestab- 
lish himself  in  the  good  graces  of  his 
people,  that  he  may  continue  these 
crimes  along  other  lines.  My  dowry 
will  permit  him  to  do  this.  The 
thoughts  of  such  an  existence  drive  me 
mad." 

She  could  say  no  more.  Ilor  strength 
had  left  her.  She  clung  to  me  as  if 
shielding  herself  from  a  blow.  Between 
her  sobs  she  uttered  inarticulate 
sounds  as  if  pleading  for  stren<zth  and 
grace  to  renew  the  struggle  with  fresh 


vigor.  Her  strength  was  exhausted  and 
her  soul  was  fast  giving  way  beneath 
the  sway  of  overpowering  human  greed. 
The  thoughts  of  the  count  beat  upon 
her  brain  like  the  strokes  of  a  hammer. 
"You  will  help  me,  I  know  you  will 
help  me,"  she  kept  repeating  over  and 
over  again,  as  she  slowly  extended  a 
trembling,  burning  hand  out  towards 
me,  wondering  at  my  silence.  She  was 
obsessed  with  human  fear,  and  it  swept 
over  her  soul  like  a  torrent,  lifting  her 
upon  its  crest  as  the  billows  of  the 
ocean  lift  a  frail  leaf. 

I  sat  silently  beside  her,  dazed  into 
speechlessness.  Her  white,  twitching 
face,  her  agony  of  spirit,  her  frankness 
seemed  to  dispel  all  doubt  as  to  the 
truthfulness  of  her  story.  Still  I  was 
wary  for  sentiment  has  swept  many  a 
man  from  his  mooring  into  a  succession 
of  dangerous  whirlpools. 

Why  did  she  telephone,  where  were 
we  going;  she  had  told  me,  but  could  I 
believe  her,  was  she  to  be  married  that 
night  to  Count  DeBaron  or  was  it  sim- 
ply a  piece  of  clever  play  acting  in  the 
hands  of  a  crafty  woman?  Tlie  whole 
affair  was  an  enigma. 

I  looked  through  the  small  window 
in  the  back  of  the  carriage  and  noticed 
that  we  were  in  the  most  fashionable 
resident  district  of  the  city.  Evidently 
we  were  nearing  her  home.  Whatever 
was  to  be  done  must  be  accomplished  at 
once.  Not  a  minute  could  be  lost. 
What  were  her  plans,  she  had  not  told 
me. 

' '  How  can  I  help  you  ? "  I  remarked. 

The  sound  of  my  voice  startled  her. 
She  arose  quickly,  sat  erect,  and  looked 
about,  blankly,  amazed,  her  body  tense. 

"Whv,"  she  ffasped,  her  chest  heav- 
ing, "did  I  faint?" 

"We  are  nearly  to  your  homo."  I 
said,  "and  you  have  not  told  nie  your 
plans.  How  can  I  help  you,  toll  me 
quick." 

"Say  that  you  and  I—" 

Tier  words  wore  out  short  by  the  sud- 
den stop  of  the  carriage.  The  door 
opened  vso  violently  that  it  was  almost 
torn  from  its  hinges.  "Father!"  she 
said,  her  two  hands  half  going  out  to 
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him  in  an  involuntary,  entreating  ges- 
ture. 

** Where  have  you  been?'*  he  growl- 
ed, his  iron  .fingers  sinking  into  her 
shoulder.  Who  is  this  with  j^ou  ?  We 
have  been  searching  the  whole  city  for 
you  since  noon  today.  The  time  set  for 
the  wedding  is  now  more  than  an  hour 
past.  You  shall  suffer  for  all  this. ' ' 

She  was  against  him ;  I  could  see  her 
face,  worn  out ;  it  was  turned  up  to  him 
wide  eyed. 

In  the  light  that  flickered  through 
the  window  I  could  trace  the  outline  of 
his  giant-like  form  as  he  towered  over 
her.  He  seemed  like  a  perfect  moun- 
tain— an  Alp,  a  Himalaya — of  man. 

When  he  stood  erect  with  his  im- 
mense shoulders  thrown  back  his  great 
chest  bulged  roundly  out  in  front  of  me 
like  the  sponson  of  a  battleship.  His 
"broad  square  forehead  overhung  a  pair 
of  steel  gray  eyes  that  stared  at  me 
with  a  grim  and  unwavering  gaze.  His 
high  cheek  bones,  his  great  muscular 
neck,  his  high  beak  of  a  nose  with  rug- 
ged promontories  of  bone  at'  the  bridge 
like  the  shoulders  of  a  hill,  added  to  his 
power.  His  mouth  was  a  well  shaped 
feature,  hard  and  inflexible.  His  voice 
was  in  harmony  with  his  physique, 
■deep,  heavy,  rough.  His  heavy,  square 
jaw,  which  fairly  snapped  with  every 
word,  indicated  unusual  strength  and 
•showed  that  he  was  a  dangerous  man 
to  thwart. 

Father  I  deeply  regret  this  whole 
affair,  and  as  soon  as  we  are  inside  I 
will  explain  matters  so  that  all  will  un- 
derstand." 

**You  will  go  in  at  once,  but  this  per- 
■son  with  you  shall  not  enter  my  house 
tonight  or  at  any  other  time,"  he  said, 
his  eyes  blazing  with  anger. 

**He  is  here  because  I  insisted  that  he 
should  be;  if  he  cannot  enter  your 
home,  I  will  not,"  she  replied,  in  a 
voice  that  could  not  easily  be  misunder- 
«tood. 

There  was  no  response.  As  we  step- 
ped through  the  door  the  perfume  of 
the  incense  ladened  atmosphere  assail- 
■ed  my  nostrils  like  the  sensuous  odor 
•of  an  exquisite  exotic.    The  grandeur 


of  the  surroundings  amazed  me.  I 
stood  dumb.  Never  before  had  I  wit- 
nessed such  a  display  of  w^ealth,  such 
splendor,  such  magnificence. 

The  broad,  winding  stairs  were  gaily 
festooned  with  lilies,  and  evergreen, 
and  holly,  supporting  miniature  lights. 
Stretching  along  the  banister  appeared 
here  and  there,  leafy  vines  which  were 
finally  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  foliage. 
In  every  corner,  between  every  spindle 
were  tucked  innumerable  boughs  Avith 
branches  of  mistletoe  and  the  season's 
blossoms.  From  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
to  the  wall  stood  soldierly  rows  of 
palms  w^ith  their  dark  leaves  out- 
stretching as  if  pointing  on  to  some- 
thing noteworthy  or  mysterious  be- 
yond. Leading  away  from  the  landing 
was  a  lane  of  living  verdure  which 
deepened  as  it  neared  the  altar.  Pillar 
and  post  in  added  color  and  bursting 
bud  loosed  their  fetters  and  stood  full 
clad  in  the  mantle  of  glorious  fruition: 
window  and  ledge  showed  here  and 
there  flowers  and  foliage  neath  which 
were  grass  and  moss  and  lichen.  The 
dome  shaped  ceilings,  crowned  in  soft- 
ened lustre,  with  contrasting  fringe  of 
pine,  shared  its  erstwhile  claim  to  su- 
premacy. The  setting  was  perfect.  I 
recognized  it  as  the  home  of  J.  Richard 
Slavton,  the  world's  richest  man,  who 
had  accumulated  his  fortune  by  ques- 
tionable means.  To  him  battle  meant 
victory ;  he  had  never  tasted  the  bitter- 
ness of  defeat.  He  was  determined  to 
marry, his  daughter  to  a  count,  that  he 
might  have  greater  prestige,  more 
power;  she  had  begged  me  to  prevent 
it:  what  could  I  do  ?  I  was  ignorant  of 
the  role  I  was  to  play. 

Turning  to  his  daughter  the  father 
said,  ''Eleanor,  will  you  favor  me  by 
apologizing  to  the  guests  for  your  de — 
lay — your  friend  will  remain  here  un- 
til we  can  arrange  for  him  elsewhere." 

"I  will  explain,  but  apologize  for 
nothing,"  she  replied,  furthermore, 
this  gentleman  will  accompany  me:  he 
does  not  wish  to  remain  horo,  neither 
will  I  permit  liim  to  do  so." 

She  grasped  my  hand  and  stepped 
boldly  under  the  radiant  arches  that 
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When  I  loosened  my  hold  and  shoved  him  from  us  he  fell  prosuaied  upon  the  floor. 
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opened  into  the  parlors.  * 'Friends," 
she  said,  deeply  reji:ret  my  delay 
only  because  it  has  been  a  disappoint- 
ment to  you.  The  reason,  however,  is 
explained  by  introducing  Mr.  Arthur 
Driscoll,  to  whom  I  was  married  this 
evening  at  eight  o'clock." 

It  required  a  bold  heart  to  say  these 
words,  and  brave  though  she  was  she 
literally  trembled  as  she  faltered  out 
her  story.  But  she  had  given  me  my 
cue. 

There  was  perfeec  silence.  Those 
present  startled,  gasped,  then  sat  back 
and  waited. 

The  look  upon  the  count's  white  face 
terrified  me  as  he  rushed  towards  us 
with  clenched  fists.  There  was  such 
naked  terror  in  it  as  few  men  ever  have 
betrayed,  such  pain  that  it  saddened 
all  who  witnessed  it  and  yet  such  anger 
blazed  in  his  eyes  that  I  trembled  as  I 
stepped  forward  to  guard  off  his 
blows.  **What  you  say  is  a  lie,"  he 
hissed,  his  face  livid,  his  eyes  smoulder- 
ing as  though  in  a  death  mask.  My 
efforts  to  protect  her  seemed  to  enrage 
him  all  the  more  and  he  sprang  upon 
me  like  a  demon. 

**Your  life  will  pay  the  penalty  for 
this,"  he  said,  as  his  eyes  narrowed 
and  glowed  at  me  out  of  his  dead  white 
face.  "Her  marriage  to  you  means 
ruin  for  both  herself  and  her  family; 
besides  wrecking  my  life." 

As  we  swayed  back  and  forth  his 
body  appeared  to  stiffen,  his  muscles 
became  rigid,  he  stared  at  me  blankly, 
appalled.  When  I  loosened  my  hold 
and  shoved  him  from  us  he  fell  pros- 
trate upon  the  floor  unhoodin«z  of  all 
that  was  passing  about  him.  The  color 
left  his  face  and  his  mouth  opened  with 
a  curious  and  revoltinir  grimace.  I 
stood  over  him  and  looked  into  his  con- 
vulsed face  with  pity.  The  rest  drew 
back  startled,  and  watched  him. 

The  father  stood  a?has;t:  his  face  lit 
up  with  a  white  ferocity.  A  scowl 
deepened  his  brows.  *'Sir,"  he  said. 
**your  actions  have  been  so  criniitial 
that  T  refuse  to  discuss  the  matter  at 
any  length.  I  shall  report  the  whole 
affair  to  the  proper  autliorities  at  once. 


You  will  remain  here  until  they  arrive. 

"Why  you  should  interfere  with  the 
marriage  of  my  daughter  to  Count  De 
Baron,  who  is  the  highest  type  of  a 
man,  and  forever  destroy  her  alliance 
with  the  oldest  and  most  influential 
family  of  all  Europe  is  beyond  my  un- 
derstanding. The  disgrace  you  have 
brought  upon  my  home  and  your  insult 
to  my  guests  may  possibly  be  explain- 
ed, but  the  breach  you  have  caused  in 
the  close  relationship  between  my 
family  and  the  count's  can  never  be  re- 
paired. 

"You  are  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing the  atrociousness  of  your  actions. 
The  count  is  a  man  of  affairs ;  he  is  not 
of  the  common  clan  such  as  yourself. 
He  is  loved  by  his  people,  and  has  done 
more  to  upbuild  Prance  than  any  of  her 
long  line  of  brilliant  men. 

"Have  you  one  reason  to  offer  for 
your  actions  and  insults ;  why  are  you 
here,  what  does  all  this  mean?  I  de- 
mand an  explanation  at  once,  this  min- 
ute," he  hissed,  anger  flaming  through 
him.  His  fingers  sank  into  my  flesh 
like  steel  as  he  tightened  his  vice  like 
grip  on  my  shoulders ;  he  stood  so  close 
to  me  that  I  could  feel  his  hot  breath 
against  my  face. 

"I  am  here  because  your  daughter 
insisted  that  I  should  be,"  I  replied. 
"She  asked  me  to  prevent  her  marriage 
to  this  man,  and  I  propose  to  do  it  if 
my  life  pays  the  penalty.  You  seem 
amazed  that  anyone  would  even  at- 
tempt to  thwart  your  plans.  You 
imagine  that  her  wishes  are  not  to  be 
considered;  you  must  be  obeyed  re- 
gardless of  the  misery  and  suffering  it 
may  mean  to  her. 

"You  are  anxious  to  marry  her  to  a 
mere  man,  who  promises  to  make  her 
his  legal  mistress — who  would  pretend 
to  love  and  cherish  through  a  short 
honeymoon  and  thenceforth  relegate 
her  to  the  meridian  of  menial  and 
neglected  mothers;  who  would  make 
h(^r  a  forlorn  castaway  on  the  desert 
island  of  listless  imbecility:  a  life  con- 
vict in  the  workhouse  of  unloved  and 
barren  womanhood ;  a  slave  born  to 
shackles,  a  prey  to  the  debauchery  of 
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an  indifferent  beast,  a  pet  animal  led 
about  within  proscribed  limits. 

**Her  life  would  be  a  cruel  chron- 
ology of  heart  sick  hopes  and  the  un- 
broken routine  of  weary  waiting — a 
tragedy  of  sobbing,  of  hysterical  self 
pity.  The  thoughts  of  this  dry  and 
barren  existence  would  throttle  and 
tjhoke  her — ^lier  daily  round  would  be 
empty  avenues  of  torment  through 
which  she  would  wearily  drag  a  man- 
acled and  bruised  gentility  with  no 
freedom  jof  thought  or  action  any^vhere 
in  its  soul  searching  cycle. 

**This  is  the  life  you  are  attempting 
to  compel  her  to  live.  To  her  state- 
ments as  to  this  man's  real  character, 
his  intimate  associations  with  the  low- 
est and  most  undesirable  of  humanity, 
his  trumped  up  diamond  schemes  and 
other  crimes  equally  as  atrocious  you 
have  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Your  great 
wealth  enables  you  to  offer  her  ad- 
vantages that  no  other  man  in  the 
world  could  ever  hope  to  vie  with.  Still 
you  permit  your  greed  for  gain,  for 
greater  powder  and  more  prestige  to 
compel  you  to  barter  your  only  child 
for  self  agrandizement." 

He  stood  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
his  face  grim,  and  his  eyes  lit  up  with 
something  that  might  have  been  the 
shadow  of  a  softness.  He  did  not  seem 
to  hear  what  I  was  saying  or  to  realize 
what  was  going  on  about  him.  His 
clenched  fists,  his  protruding  jaw,  and 
the  wiry  muscles  that  stood  out  in 
knots  on  his  face  and  neck  showed  the 
effort  he  was  making  to  conquer  the 
flood  of  emotion  that  was  sweeping 
over  him. 

He  seemed  to  be  reviewing  his  w^hole 
life.  A  panorama  of  scenes  and  events 
and  persons  passed  doggedly  before  his 
inner  vision;  strange  memories  poured 


in  upon  him,  scenes  of  his  childhood, 
long  forgotten,  swept  before  him,  his 
start  in  life,  the  battle  he  had  fought 
and  won;  his  wife,  her  death,  and  how 
since  the  night  when  he  caught  her 
last  whispered  words  he  stood  a  self 
convicted  murderer;  Eleanor,  his  only 
child,  how  her  name  served  as  a  key 
to  release  a  flood  of  vivid  recollections ; 
he  recalled  the  day  of  her  birth,  her 
childhood,  her  growth  to  womanhood; 
his  considerations  of  her  only  as  a  bar 
to  matrimonial  success,  his  efforts  to 
marry  her  to  a  mere  beast — all  came 
back  to  him  as  vividly  as  though  they 
were  occurrences  of  the  moment. 

Every  fiber  in  his  being  began  to  vi- 
brate, cells  long  disused,  thrilled  into 
life  and  began  to  tremble  and  oscillate 
to  the  verge  of  destruction ;  every  facul- 
ty seemed  alive. 

There  was  a  flash  that  seemed  to 
light  up  everything;  his  mind  was 
aroused  to  a  state  of  abnormal  excite- 
ment.  He  knew  what  he  had  done. 

Gradually  his  lips  loosened,  his  heavy 
jaw  dropped,  and  in  his  eyes,  turned 
towards  his  daughter,  there  came  slow- 
ly an  expression  of  complete  submis- 
sion ;  he  staggered  to  her  side,  buried  his 
face  in  her  lap  and  burst  into  tears. 

The  scene  was  one  that  will  play  it- 
self before  me  from  time  to  time  in 
retrospect  forever — he  like  a  towering 
cliff  shaken  by  the  thoughts  of  his  own 
deeds,  mighty  and  imposinq:  still:  she 
seemingh^  forgetful  of  all  that  had  oc- 
curred, caressed  him  as  she  bent  over 
his  tottering  form  muttering  in- 
articulate words  of  pity  and  forgive- 
ness. 

For  a  moment  I  studied  these  people 
who  had  so  suddenly  become  worth 
while  to  me — then  with  hat  in  hand.  I 
closed  the  door  behind  me. 
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My  ?ri©jiil  tlie  3tiiim\y%  Sister 

BY  GEORGE  WARBURTON  LEWIS 
Author  of  "The  Ruling  Passion,"  'The  Whip  Hand"  Etc. 


HE  WHO  has  never  paused  under 
one  of  those  cozy  lounging  win- 
■  dows  common  to  the  moss  grown 
casas  of  old  Manila,  never  tarried  un- 
der one  of  those  repositories  of  fresh 
Spanish  beauty  and,  mayhap,  charmed 
away  a  dragging  moment  in  converse 
with  one  of  those  incomparable  daugh- 
ters of  old  Castile,  whom  you  will  al- 
ways find  there  w^hen  the  languorous, 
flower  scented  evening  has  cast  its  spell 
of  witchery  over  the  insular  metro- 
polis— he  who  has  never  experienced 
the  subtle  delights  of  a  day  end  in  the 
Walled  City  has  never  stood  within  the 
terrestrial  reception  room  of  Heaven! 

He  is  indeed  unfortunate  who  has 
not  wandered  among  the  cement  castles 
of  the  Walled  City  by  night — a  night 
glorified  by  that  matchless  tropical 
moon  which  seems  to  lavish  its  richest 
splendor  where  there  are  romance  and 
youth  and  love. 

Under  that  magic  moon  I  have  seen 
the  gargoyles,  that  grimace  down  from 
the  Convento  de  San  Sebastian  resolved 
into  silvern  figures  of  seraphic  grace 
and  beauty.  Every  narrow  street  is  a 
baby  river  whose  lazy  luster  entrances 
the  beholder.  From  the  height  of  the 
historic  wall  prison  that  girdles  the 
quaint  old  town  I  have  watched  church, 
convent  and  dwelling  waver  under 
lunar  radiance  and  dissolve  into  a  vast 
white  sea  of  silver.  Where  is  the  equal 
of  that  tropical  moon — where  the  at- 
mosphere of  romance  and  mystery 
hovers  about  the  projecting  Spanish 
windows  of  old  IManila? 

On  calle  Magallanes  there  stands  a 
rambling  concrete  building  of  the  old 
Spanish  typo.  The  sun  sees  little  of  it 
save  the  red  tiled  roof,  partly  covered 
with  moss  and  ferns  which  have  won  an 
existence  in  the  accumulated  dust  be- 
tween the  tiles.  Sunshine  in  narrow 
Magallanes  is  the  boon    only  of  high 


noon.   The  street  is  so  narrow  that,  to 
pass  each  other  in  safety,  the  native 
drivers    of    caraboa    carts    deem  it 
needful    to    curse    with    utmost  ac- 
curacy    and     precision.     But  the 
house :      It    has    but    two  stories, 
though  its  height  might  easily  admit  of 
three.    Its  walls    outside    are  seamed 
and  weather  marked    and    hidden  in 
patches  by  a  close  lying  mat  of  lichen. 
The  heavy  mahogany  doors  open  on  the 
street,  and  by  this  entrance  vehicles 
are  admitted  to  the  patio,  in  whose  cen- 
ter is  a  cement  fountain  encircled  by  a 
wide  basin.    The  patio,  redolent  with 
the  sweet  perfume  of  bright  hued  pot 
flowers,  is  almost  as  inviting  as  the  cool 
lounging  windows  which  project  over 
the  narrow  stone  sidewalk.    Of  these 
windows  there  is  one  on  either  side  the 
entrance.    They  are  spacious  and  snug 
and  protected  by  long,  stout  rods  of 
iron  set  at  right  angles  to  the  wall  and 
shaped  like  an  exaggerated  letter  S. 
It  was  in  one  of  these  seductive  win- 
dows that  my    eyes    first    fell  upon 
Paula — a  demure,  brown  eyed  girl  in 
a  gown  of  pale  pink,  and — ah  I  it  was 
long  ago,  so  I  will  be  frank.   In  the  in- 
stant that  she  turned  her  face  toward 
mine  and  our  glances  met  t  experienc- 
ed something  akin  to  a  shock.    I  was 
but  a  second  lieutenant  in  those  days — 
an  officer  in  the  very  division  which 
had  so  lately  torn  down  Spanish  domin- 
ion in  Cuba.    ^lanila  was  new  to  mo. 
its  people  yet  newer,  and  I  had  reason 
to  suspect  that  in  the  fallen  capital  tho 
attitude  of  every  Spaniard  toward  an 
American  was  one  of  poignant  dislike. 
Yet,    notwithstanding    the  quicksand 
that  threatened  me.  I  then  and  thoiv,  all 
involuntarily,  doffed    my    hat  to  the 
princess  in  the  window — a  piece  of  im- 
pudence that  would  have  disgraced  the 
most  rascally  recruit  in  the  pnnid  regi- 
ment that  acknowledged  mc— the  old 
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Forty-ninth.  I  can  no  more  explain 
why  I  violated  the  first  principle  of 
**  conduct  becoming  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman" — I  can  no  more  explain 
this  than  I  can  the  princess's  unexpect- 
ed return  of  my  salute.  Her  faint  nod 
was  almost  impersonal,  but  what  went 
suddenly  to  my  heart  was  the  tiniest 
ripple  of  a  smile  which  came  down  to 
me  from  the  fresh,  rose-tinted  lips  and 
the  tremor  of  her  long-lashed  lids.  And 
when  I  had  left  narrow  Magallanes  be- 
hind me,  and  twilight  had  fallen,  and  I 
had  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  gloomy 
old  wall  for  a  stroll  in  the  moonlight,  I 
drifted  back  in  raptured  meditation 
and  stood  once  more  in  calle  Magal- 
lanes beneath  a  jutting  window,  whose 
Venus-like  occupant  smiled  down  upon 
me  still  again.  Her  marvelous  brown 
eyes  filled  my  soul  with  a  strange  dis- 
quiet, the  significance  of  which  I  could 
but  perplexedly  ponder.  And  as  I  stood 
faltering  there,  waiting — I  knew  not 
what,  I — God  save  me !— I  saw  a 
shadow  descend  out  of  the  moonlight 
night  and  cast  its  black  length  athwart 
the  silvered  window  between  the  prin- 
cess and  me.  It  rested  there,  forbid- 
ding, aw^e-inspiring,  and  all  about  it 
there  seemed  to  breathe  an  atmosphere 
of  spirituality  and  hidden  meaning. 
Its  presence  somehow  impressed  me 
with  a  quality  of  melancholy  and  pity 
as  much  as  w^ith  its  menace,  and  under 
its  queer  influence  my  head  sank  for- 
ward with  a  sudden  overmastering 
sense  of  my  ow^n  puny  weakness,  my 
powerlessness  to  dissipate  the  thing. 
Anon  I  dragged  my  eyes  back  to  the 
shadow.  Yes,  it  was  still  there,  but  it 
had  turned  into  a  great  fantastic 
splotch  of  a  blood  red  hue.  and — but 
even  as  I  glimpsed  the  mysterious 
change  the  shadow  slipped  away,  and 
looking  beyond  where  it  had  lain  I 
came  to  know  that  the  princess  of  the 
lounging  window  likewise  had  disap- 
ponrcd.  And  Avith  this  amazing  dis- 
<;overy  I  all  but  walked  off  tlie  wall 
into  sheer  space !  I  had  absently  pur- 
sued one  of  the  paths  that  wriggle 
through  the  vegetation  on  top  tlie  wall, 
followed  it  to  an  abrupt  terminus  on 


the  edge  of  the  lofty  angle  that  looks 
down  upon  La  Puerta  de  Isabela.  An- 
other step  and  I  should  have  found  a 
lodgment  on  the  flagstones  more  than 
a  score  of  feet  below.  It  had  indeed 
been  an  absurd  train  of  thought  that 
had  come  so  near  to  a  serious  ending 
for  me.  In  my  strange  reverie  the 
shadow  which  had  fallen  across  the 
lounging  window  had  seemingly  breath- 
ed itself  into  my  very  soul.  A  sense  of 
depression  and  dread,  such  as  I  had 
never  known  before,  weighed  upon  me. 
Could  that  shadow  have  been  a  har- 
binger— an  omen  of  the  insurrection 
which  threatened  the  meagerly  pro- 
tected capital?  Rubbish!  I  should 
next  be  holding  my  breath  to  catch  the 
wail  of  a  banshee.  A  bit  of  Scotch  and 
soda  promised  deliverance  from  this 
unhappy  state  of  mind.  Already  I  was 
in  the  act  of  retracing  my  steps  when 
the  sound  of  voices  coming  from  direct- 
ly under  my  feet  caused  me  to  hesitate ; 
nor  w^as  it  so  much  the  voices  them- 
selves as  w^hat  they  uttered  that  arrest- 
ed my  steps.  Clear  and  crisp  as  the 
clang  of  a  bell  the  words  "La  guerra" 
had  reached  my  ears.  La  guerra! 
AYar!  Curiosity  at  once  prompted  me 
to  lie  quietly  down  and  do  a  bit  of 
genteel  eavesdropping.  Peering  over 
the  ^dge  of  the  wall  I  distinguished, 
grouped  together  beneath  me  in  the 
gloom  of  the  wall  angle,  the  figures  of 
three  men.  They  were  attired  all  in 
white,  and  though  they  spoke  guarded- 
ly, little  of  what  they  said  escaped  my 
intent  ear ;  and  thus  I  came  into  posses- 
sion of  facts  of  paramount  importance, 
chief  among  which  was  the  disquieting 
information  that  on  the  evening  of 
February  6th,  at  ten  o'clock,  pursuant 
to  orders  already  promulgated,  the  en- 
tire insurgent  force  was  to  hurl  itself 
in  a  girdle  of  fury  against  the  capital 
which  it  had  been  compelled  to  evac- 
uate, slaughter  its  defenders  and  build 
upon  the  corpses  of  the  hated  invaders 
the  gory  fabric  of  a  pernianont  re- 
public !  Tavo  of  the  three  below,  I 
gathered,  were  officers  of  the  insurjient 
army,  even  now  on  recruitinir  duty, 
while  the  third,  addressed  as  Patricio, 
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was  at  this  minute  accepting  a  cap- 
tain's commission  in  the  cause.  The 
secret  organization  of  the  rebels  in  the 
city  was  at  last  a  reality. 

I  had  lain  motionless  for  quite  a 
space  when  a  twinge  in  my  hip  told  me 
of  an  inequality  of  the  wall  under  me. 
Some  fragments  of  stone  lay  on  the 
margin  of  the  wall,  and  in  changing  my 
position  I  had  the  wretched  ill  luck  to 
brush  one  of  these  pieces  off  the  wall 
and  down  upon  the  devoted  heads  of 
the  conspirators.  ''Madre  de  Dios!" 
came  a  quick  cry  of  alarm,  and  then  I 
heard  no  more  for,  realizing  that  I 
guarded  a  dangerous  secret,  I  was  rac- 
ing away  toward  the  spiral  stairs  by 
which  I  remembered  having  gained  the 
top  of  the  wall.  Down  this  passage  I 
was  plunging  at  top  speed  when  with- 
out an  instant's  warning  I  received  a 
shock  which  for  the  nonce  bewildered 
and  confused  me.  I  was  still  blind 
from  the  impinge  of  the  collision  when 
I  felt  strong  hands  grappling  my 
ankles.  Instinctively  I  kicked  with 
vicious  force  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
dull  sound  of  a  heavy  body  thumping 
unresistingly  down  the  stairs.  I  sprang 
down  the  remaining  steps,  to  behold 
lying  prone  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
a  limp,  white  form.  A  broad  brimmed 
sombrero,  crushed  almost  out  of  recog- 
nition, I  was  still  able  to  identify  as  the 
one  lately  worn  by  Patricio,  the  newly 
commissioned  captain.  Bending  over 
my  captive  with  a  lighted  match  I  but 
half  repressed  a  cry  of  incredulity.  As 
I  had  thought,  the  fellow  was  a  Span- 
iard, but  how  young,  how  classical  of 
feature  and,  withal,  how  roguishly 
handsome !  A  crescent  shaped  lesion 
on  his  smooth  forehead,  where  the  heel 
of  my  service  boot  had  fallen,  marked 
the  initial  American  victory  in  the  in- 
cipient struggle.  After  getting  my 
young  enemy  into  better  air  and 
vigorously  chafing  his  hands,  he  soon 
came  'round,  though  slightly  the  worse 
for  his  rash  attempt  to  bag  me  on  the 
wall.  He  accompanied  me  with  nuich 
of  the  arrogance  that  distinguishes  cer- 
tain of  his  race.  A  night  in  the  guard 
house  at  Cuartel  de  Espara,  mayliap, 


would  be  a  good  antidote  for  this  in- 
felicity. I  got  on  swimmingly  with  my 
youthful  conspirator  until  choice  or 
chance,  I  scarce  know  which,  led  me 
into  calle  Magallanes,  and  there — con- 
ceive of  it — that  young  scoundrel  all  of 
a  sudden  disappeared  right  before  my 
two  eyes!  I  was  non-plussed.  And  as 
if  to  stamp  me  all  sorts  of  a  villain,  the 
contre-temps  had  occurred  almost  un- 
der the  princess's  lounging  window. 
Ah!  At  this  moment  I  beheld  her  dis- 
tractingly  perched  above  me.  Simul- 
taneously I  remarked  that  the  street 
door  of  her  casa  stood  slightly  ajar,  and 
I  made  hold  to  beg  admission,  explain- 
ing my  purpose. 

' '  Seguramente,  senor,  seguramente," 
she  acquiesced,  "you  may  search  where 
you  will ;  dzhat  you  should  find  dzhe — 
dzhe  mal  preso,  I  desire." 

Ah,  the  princess  spoke  English,  and 
with  the  quaintest,  sweetest  accent. 

I  heard  her  trip  lightly  round  to  the 
driveway,  where  she  met  me  with  a 
small  hand  lamp.  I  noted  that  she 
was  rather  small,  this  bewitchingly 
beautiful  girl,  with  a  perfectly  oval 
face  and  a  complexion  that  was  a  reve- 
lation in  pink  and  cream  tints.  Her 
eyes  were  not  black,  only  a  hazel 
brown,  as  was  also  her  hair,  yet  they 
were  the  background  for  myriad  vari- 
colored lights,  whose  constantly  chang- 
ing fires  could  depict  as  many  emotions 
in  a  breath.  She  was  a  breathless  study, 
a  marvel  of  maidenly  fascination. 

Together  we  searched  the  house  from 
parapet  to  basement  without  success. 
On  the  way  back  to  the  street,  how- 
ever, the  sound  of  stealthy  footfalls 
beyond  an  angle  of  the  corridor  caught 
my  ear.  I  hastened  forward,  whiitpod 
round  a  corner,  and  then  suddenly  I 
came  to  know  that  my  head  was  ex- 
actly on  a  level  with  the  long,  blue 
barrel  of  a  cocked  revolver.  The  muz- 
zle all  but  touched  my  nose.  The  fel- 
low just  beyond  the  weapon  was  not 
very  big,  but  there  was  enough  light 
to  show  his  eyes,  wide  and  brown,  and 
they  were  so  steady  and  hypiu-ktic  and — ■ 
something  else — tliat  I  resisted  a  quick 
impulse  to  dash    the    weapon  up  and 
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grapple.  To  all  appearances  my  op- 
ponent was  clad  only  in  a  night  shirt, 
but  I  seemed  to  know  intuitively  that 
that  garment  concealed  street  clothes. 
But  surely  this  could  not  be  my  quarry. 
Hardly — too  young,  too  short,  a  trifle 
too  girlish,  still —  He  spoke,  and  for 
a  boy's,  I  thought  his  voice  had  a  most 
unusual  feminine  vibration.  One  thing 
else.  He  so  closely  resembled  the 
princess  herself  as  to  suggest  kinship. 

**No,'^  he  announced  in  Spanish, 
**you  are  not  mistaken — I  am — I  Avas 
your  prisoner." 

He  was  as  calm  as  a  June  morning, 
this  young  rascal,  and  his  manner  un- 
believably nonchalant.  He  was  much 
smaller  than  I,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
was  a  most  important  prisoner.  It  can 
be  seen  that  I  was  shaping  a  course. 
My  thoughts  flashed  like  electric 
sparks.  I  knew  that  I  must  lead  my 
enemy  forth  from  this  house  a  prisoner, 
but  how  to  effect  his  capture  was  a 
problem  which  for  the  nonce  baffled 
me.  I  called  to  the  princess,  as  I  sup- 
posed still  behind  me,  but  she  had 
vanished  like  a  wisp  of  vapor.  It 
needed  no  turn  of  the  head  to  know 
this,  for  the  smile  in  the  mesmeric  eyes 
that  held  me  as  if  in  a  spell,  answered 
my  unuttered  query. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  is  thought! 
"With  what  scrambling  haste  conflicting 
ideas,  root  suggestions,  will  sometimes 
tumble  over  each  other  in  their  mad 
gallop  across  the  impression  plate  of 
one's  mind!  In  this  first  real  dilemma 
of  my  life  I  was  subconsciously  glad 
that  none  might  see,  particularly  Dob- 
son,  who  ever  rejoiced  in  flouting  my 
courage ;  and  be  it  known  that  with  all 
my  six  feet  of  trained  muscles  and 
jitsu  art  acquired  at  West  Point,  I 
somehow  doubted  the  outcome  of  this 
untoward  meeting. 

To  this  distant  day  I  recall  the  with- 
ering maledictions  which  that  plucky 
l)oy  poured  out  upon  me  and  my  gen- 
ealogy as  we  leaned  panting  against  a 
hanister,  for,  diverting  the  young 
rogue's  eye  for  the  space  of  a  heart 
beat  with  a  movement  of  my  loft  hand, 
I  had  shot  my  right  hand  upward  and 


seized  his  weapon.  His  lips  parted  for 
an  instant  and  the  white  even  teeth 
flashed  grinning  malevolence  upon  me 
as  with  right  good  will  the  rascal 
pressed  the  trigger.  Ha!  Beaten,  you 
little  fiend!  For  already  my  thumb 
was  under  the  hammer  of  his  six- 
shooter,  the  sharp  steel  plunger  biting 
into  my  knuckle  joint.  The  pain  of  it 
was  exquisitely  sweet.  Crash!  We 
found  the  corridor  wall  in  a  lively 
scuffle  as  I  forced  him  backward, 
crushing  him  down  to  his  knees.  Then 
after  a  succession  of  furious  wrenches 
I  had  his  weapon,  and  sent  it  flying. 
But  the  young  scamp  was  tenacious  as 
his  native  bejuco ;  and  always  as  we 
struggled  he  found  time  to  curse.  He 
had  the  tender,  red  lipped  mouth  of  a 
girl,  but  the  horrible,  full  throated 
oaths  that  ripped  from  it  fairly  bewil- 
dered me.  And  victory  was  not  yet. 
Inch  by  inch  we  swayed  over  to  the 
railing  of  a  crazy  stairway,  Avhieh  re- 
sisted the  shock  of  our  combined 
weight  with  a  creaking  shudder.  Dob- 
son,  West  Point's  center,  would  have 
said  that  I  was  a  devil  of  a  while  about 
doing  nothing.  But  now  at  last  I  had 
the  devilish  little  squirmer.  His  breath- 
ing was  the  breathing  of  a  hard  worked 
bellows,  his  resistance  almost  that  of  a 
child,  but  his  yielding  that  of  a  tigress 
with  young.  If  I  recollect  aright  I  was 
making  shift  to  secure  my  captive's 
hands,  exulting  the  while  at  my  ulti- 
mate triumph,  when  the  very  strangest 
thing  on  record,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
suddenly  happened.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  every  light  in  the  house,  and  in  the 
world,  for  that  matter,  was  simultan- 
eously extinguislied.  ^[y  perception 
told  me  this  much ;  further  I  was  left 
to  grope.  i\Iy  captive,  seemingly,  had 
all  at  once  taken  the  nature  of  in- 
tangibility, had  slipped  mysteriously 
from  under  me,  drifted  away  like  this- 
tle down.  The  floor  on  which  we  had 
struggled  dissolved  into  nothin guess, 
the  roof  above  resolved  itself  into  a 
vast  dome  of  pitch  blackness.  For  a 
frightful  time  I  was  poised  without 
perceptible  support  in  sheer  space — 
dangling,  clutching  air  in  a  darkness 
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that  was  suddenly  crowded  with  hor- 
rific figments.  After  a  while  this 
hideous  environment  passed  away  and 
a  vague  conception  of  things  mundane 
came  back  to  me.  I  could  sense  a  slow 
numbness  in  my  hands.  A  strange,  icy 
coldness  seemed  to  have  come  over  me. 
It  was  not  unlike  a  nightmare  which  I 
had  once  experienced.  But  this  was  no 
nightmare.  Surely  it  couldn't  be — 
death!  I  was  conscious  of  no  pain, 
only  a  gradual  sinking.  But,  God!  I 
must  not  die — too  young,  too  well  satis- 
fied with  the  world,  too — Dobson 
would  have  said  cowardly. 

Slowly  I  grew  out  of  a  world  of  fairy 
fancies  and  vague  speculations  into  a 
world  of  order  and  grim  reality.  I 
was  lying  flat  upon  my  back  on  a  moldy 
cement  floor.  Four  close,  bare  walls  of 
the  same  material  rose  dimly  about 
me.  Faint,  gray  tendrils  of  light  crept 
in  from  somewhere  diffusing  a  wan, 
spiritual  glow.  So,  after  all  I  had  lost ! 
I  was  a  prisoner.  I  went  back  over  the 
closing  scene.  No  detail  of  the  encoun- 
ter escaped  me.  It  was  clear  there  had 
been  foul  play.  The  youth  had  not 
been  without  confederates,  who,  come 
to  think  of  it,  may  have  followed  me 
from  the  wall.  But  the  princess. 
Whither  had  she  gone  ?  She  must  have 
swooned,  else  she  would  have  sum- 
moned someone  to  my  relief.  I  was 
conscious  of  a  strange  throbbing  at  the 
back  of  my  head.  I  sent  a  tentative 
hand  in  search  of  possible  injuries. 
Where  the  dull  pain  throbbed  it  en- 
countered a  mass  of  jellied  blood.  The 
discovery,  somehow,  frightened  me  not 
at  all.  I  went  on  with  the  examination, 
I  dare  say,  as  coolly  as  I  should  have 
inspected  my  company  on  a  propitious 
Saturday  morning.  I  guessed  vitality 
to  be  at  a  low  ebb.  I  found  where  the 
scalp  parted  in  a  long,  wide  gash.  Dob- 
son  would  have  pronounced  the  wound 
a  scratch,  but  I  felt  that  I  was  for- 
tunate to  be  alive.  It  luid  been  a 
smashing  blow,  right  enough,  delivered 

from  behind  And  only  the 

princess  had  stood  behind  mc ! 

That  sound !  A  low,  muffled  roar, 
dully  punctuated  at  short  intervals  by 


heavy,  thunderous  booms.  One  awful 
afternoon  I  had  lain  under  a  mango- 
tree  in  far  away  Cuba  and  listened  to 
those  same  portentous  sounds.  Ob- 
viously somebody  had  bungled  the  sur- 
prise— the  secret  opening  of  hostilities. 
The  cat  was  out  of  the  bag.  The  second 
battle  of  Manila  was  on.  I  tottered  to- 
my  feet  and  reeled  about  my  small 
prison  like  a  man  drunken.  i\Iy  fanci- 
ful brain  conjured  up  pictures  of  big 
Dobson,  the  masterful  Dobson.  How 
very  plainly  I  could  see  him  cutting 
and  slashing — and  smiling — at  the 
fore  of  his  crack  company !  And  here 
was  I — here  indeed !  I  thrilled  with  a 
sickish  disgust  at  my  woeful  plight 
and  collapsed  upon  the  dark,  cement 
floor  of  my  cell. 

A  lapse  of  time,  a  minute,  a  month — 
it  was  not  mine  to  know. 

At  last!  Footsteps  outside  my  cell 
door.  A  faint,  grating  sound  at  the 
keyhole.  I  had  scant  time  to  feign  in- 
sensibility when  the  huge  door  s^vung 
slowly  inward.  I  heard  the  plaintive 
creak  of  the  disused  hinges;  then  cu- 
riosity, insane  curiosity,  pried  open  my 
lids  ever  so  little.  It  was  she — the 
princess. 

''Que  lastma!"  she  exclaimed  in  her 
rich  contralto,  gazing  round. 

Was  there,  or  was  there  not,  in  her 
tone  a  note  of  insincerity?  Impossible  ! 
She  held  a  tallow  dip  near  my  face  in  a 
close  scrutiny  of  my  features.  The 
dancing  flame  wrought  a  golden  halo 
about  her  queenly  head.  Her  great 
eyes,  I  thought,  looked  darker  and 
more  somber  than  before  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  new  droop  at  the  cor- 
ners of  her  sensitive  mouth.  A  little 
space  she  knelt,  gazing  steadily  into  my 
face;  then  she  put  out  a  slim,  rinszloss 
hand  and  felt  for  the  pulsation  of  my 
heart.  The  princess's  self  possession 
must  have  been  in  some  degree  shatter- 
ed by  the  gory  spectacle  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  occupying  the  family  dungeon, 
for  she  sought  my  heart  on  the  right 
side.  Perceiving  no  movement  tliore. 
she  rose,  her  lips  moving  in  an  in- 
audible whisper,  her  eyes  raised  as  if 
in  prayer — for  what  or  whom  ?  I  won- 
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-dcrecl.  A  vague  hope  fluttered  up  in 
my  bosom.  The  chance  !  The  girl  was 
not  strong.  If  she  obstructed  my  es- 
<;ape  I  might  overpower  her.  The 
street  outside,  T  .doubted  not,  was 
teeming  with  friendly  patrols.  Once 
there  I  should  be  safe.  The  door  stood 
.ajar.  The  girl  moved  slowly  toward 
it,  when  a  pina  kerchief  fell  from  some- 
where at  her  girdle.  The  light  fabric 
twice  resisted  the  air  in  miniature 
swoops,  then,  as  a  thing  bewitched,  it 
alighted  full  on  my  face.  Through  my 
narrowed  lids  I  solved  a  name  sil- 
houetted against  the  stronger  light 
•above — Paula.  So  some  romance  lov- 
ing parent  with  little  foresight,  or  no 
regard  for  future  island  faring  male 
hearts,  had  named  the  princess 
*Taula.'' 

Through  the  partly  open  door  of  my 
cell  the  booming  sounds  reached  me 
more  distinctly,  accompanied  always 
by  an  uninterrupted  rumble  as  of  dis- 
tant thunder.  They  swelled  suddenly 
in  volume  as  Paula  stooped  to  recover 
her  kerchief  and  I  thought  her  curved 
lips  compressed  into  a  straight  red  line 
of  resolution.  To  me,  an  officer  ab- 
sent from  his  command  at  such  a  time, 
"the  sounds  were  torture  excruciating. 
What  would  Dobson  say  of  my  ab- 
sence? It  were  the  work  of  a  worthier 
man  than  I  to  wipe  out  this  disgrace. 
I  reasoned  more  coherently  now. 
Whether  the  pretty  rebel  girl  would 
return  to  dress  my  wound  was  a  mat- 
ter of  rank  speculation,  and  this  w^as 
no  time  to  rely  upon  ambiguous  friend- 
ship. 

Paula  had  reached  the  door,  her  back 
to  me,  and  I  had  found  my  feet  noise- 
lessly. Momentarily  giddy,  I  swayed 
there  like  some  gory  phantom  of  Island 
tradition.  Then,  with  one  despairing 
effort,  I  flung  myself  forward  and  seiz- 
ed the  girl  uncertainly  from  behind, 
my  arms  encircling  her  slim  body,  my 
ml  stained  hands  clutching  her  wrists. 
The  breath  went  out  of  her  in  one  little 
erust  of  emotion  and  I  felt  hor  trom- 
hling  helpless  in  my  arms.  It  was  an 
awkward  moment.  It  was  an  asinine 
piece  of  work,  and  although  born  of 


desperation  it  deserved  the  reward  it 
got  when  Paula's  flashing  scorn  anon 
sent  me  into  the  street  without  so  much 
as  a  word  of  farewell  or  a  hint  of 
solicitude  as  to  my  precarious  con- 
dition. 

Magallaries  was  black  as  the  pits  of 
Erebus.  All  about  me  was  a  tumult  of 
racing  quilees  and  caromatas,  the  shrill 
staccato  of  excited  voices  and  the  crash 
of  colliding  vehicles.  Ragged  points 
of  flame  flashed  queerly  from  doors, 
windows  and  roofs,  and  the  whine  and 
whir  of  ricochetting  missiles  rose  dole- 
fully on  the  multisonous  night.  From 
the  direction  of  San  Juan  road  came 
the  far  carried  detonations  of  full, 
round  Krag  volleys  blent  with  the  ex- 
plosive cracking  of  Mausers  in  ragged 
but  ponderous  volleys. 

As  I  hesitated  opposite  the  entrance 
to  Paula's  house,  two  sharp  reports  in 
rapid  succession  came,  it  seemed,  from 
the  driveway  right  behind  me.  Simul- 
taneously something  went  past  my  ear 
with  a  serpent  like  hiss  and  I  sprang 
sidewise  out  of  the  doorway  with  all 
the  quickness  I  could  summon.  A 
queer,  stinging  sensation  in  my  right 
arm  above  the  elbow,  however,  appris- 
ed me  that  I  had  not  escaped  the  bul- 
let of  an  assassin  hidden  somewhere  in 
Paula's  own  house.  I  felt  the  fresh 
blood  creep  slowly  down  my  arm,  and 
I  cursed — cursed  everybody  save  the 
princess,  whom  I  knew  was  at  this  mo- 
ment much  less  discriminative  as  to 
me.  The  collision  near  me  of  two 
rapidly  rolling  quilees  sent  half  a 
dozen  contraband  rifles  clattering  to 
the  pavement.  Under  cover  of  the 
cochero's  confusion  I  seized  one  of 
these — a  i\Iauser — and  made  off  in  the 
darkness.  I  was  but  a  minute  from 
quarters,  God  to  be  thanked.  But 
the  way  was  beset  with  a  thousand  con- 
tingencies. Shadowy  figures,  friends 
or  foes  I  could  not  distinguish  which, 
flitted  here  and  there  in  the  gloom. 
All  ran  frantically.  And  everybody 
shouted  admonitions  or  curses.  It  was 
a  wild  night. 

;My  weapon,  I  discovered,  was  load- 
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ed  chamber  and  mafzazine.    This  gave 
me  added  strength  to  struggle  on. 

Three  barefoot  natives  under  Avide 
brimmed  sombreros  dashed  into  view 
beneath  a  street  lamp  and  I  paused 
abruptly  in  the  shadow,  for  I  recog- 
nized the  green-blue  uniforms  of 
Aguinaldo's  regulars.  They  carried 
long  Remington  rifles  and  shot  sharp 
glances  to  either  side  as  they  trotted 
warily  along.  One,  I  fancied,  looked 
straight  into  my  eyes  as  he  hurried 
past  me,  and  I  brought  my  rifle  to  hip ; 
but  the  brown  warrior  kept  on,  and  I 
drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief. 

A  bewildered  native  pony,  attached 
to  an  empty,  half  wrecked  caromata, 
came  down  the  street,  terrified  into  a 
jerky  trot,  and  a  moment  later  I  was 
inside  the  quile,  lashing  the  poor  beast 
toward  Cuartel    de    Espana.    A  block 
from  my  destination    a    man,  a  white 
man  he  looked,  stepped  into  the  street 
ahead  of  me  and  scrutinized  my  outfit 
minutely.    Its    appearance    must  not 
have  been  to  his  liking,  for  he  was  al- 
most instantly  joined  by  four  natives 
who  carried  their  hands  beneath  their 
long  camisas    in    mysterious  fashion. 
"With  raised  hand  the  white  man  sig- 
naled me  to  pull  up,  but  already  I  had 
beaten  my  nag  into  a  swinging  gallop. 
By  the  dim  light  of    a    distant  street 
lamp  I  saw  the  white    man  suddenly 
straighten  a  hand  in  my  direction,  and 
with  that  something  thwacked  the  top 
of  my  vehicle  smartly  and  a  shower  of 
splinters  pricked  and  stung  my  face. 
But  the  offender  spun  round  and  sprawl- 
ed on  his  face  when  my  ^lauser  spouted 
a  stream  of  flame,  and  for  the  moment 
I  thought  I  had  won  clear.   Not  so.  The 
feet  of  my  caballito  suddenly  flew  from 
under  him  and  then  we  were  on  the 
cobbles  together.    I  was  not  addition- 
ally hurt  and  still  clung  to  my  weapon. 
A  missile  ricochetted  unpleasantly  at 
my  feet  and  a  second  pnssod  my  ear 
Avith  a  great  rush  of  air  then  T  beheld 
the  four  strange  natives  of  a  moment 
before.    They  were    armed    with  re- 
volvers and  were  using  them  on  me  at 
point  blank  range.    T  tried  a  shot  at 
the  nearest  of  the  enemy  and  saw  him 


stagger.  Something  touched  my  back. 
It  was  the  barracks  gate.  I  reeled  in. 
at  last  almost  oblivious  of  the  leaden 
pellets  Avhich  zipped  and  spat  around 
me.  Somebody  baiiged  the  gate  to  be- 
hind me  with  a  mighty  oath.  A  pair  of 
tentacle  like  arms  went  around  me  and 
I  rose  easily  on  a  broad  shoulder.  A 
moment  later  I  was  sat  down  in  the 
regimental  dispensary  and  surveyed  by 
a  towering,  big  man  who  was  cursing 
as  few  men  can.   Dobson ! 

At  sundown  the  round  volley  of  the 
long  afternoon  had  dropped  off  into  a 
scattering  rifle  fire  that  licked  out  its 
red  tongue  as  if  in  satisfaction  of  an 
already  glutted  appetite. 

The  men  dropped  tiredly  behind  a 
knee  high  rice  dike,  for  whose  meager 
shelter  they  had  paid  in  grim  coin  as 
they  raced  yelling  across  a  bare  field 
to  gain  it.  It  is  always  expensive  to 
advance  in  the  open. 

Dobson 's  crack  men,  next  on  the 
right,  had  fires  going  before  the  rifles 
were  cool,  and  now  the  aroma  of  boil- 
ing coffee  floated  across  to  me  tan- 
talizingly,  rousing  my  own  command 
to  sudden  activity.  Dobson  himself, 
looking  much  the  brigand  in  a  gro- 
tesquely shaped  campaign  ^  hat  and 
baggy  fatigue  trousers,  shortly  came 
over  to  me  with  a  tincupful  of  the 
steaming  beverage,  which  he  shared 
with  me  disdainfully. 

''I'm  sorry  to  note  that  you  are  un- 
changed, 'Warbie;'  (my  name  is  ^Yar- 
busson)  ''you  make  the  same  kind  of 
a  companv  commander  as  you  did  a 
halfback.'' 

He  enthroned  himself  on  an  am- 
munition box  and  continued  pro- 
phetically: "I  wager  that  Colton's 
shot-up  leg  isn't  causing  him  one-half 
so  much  anxiety  as  the  present  well 
being  of  his  pet  company;  and  think. 
Warbie,  of  the  storm  that  will  acitnte 
your  vicinity  when  he  discovers  you  vt» 
already  got  seven  of  his  best  men 
trussed  U]>  in  'wooden  overcoats'  t(>r 
shipment  back  to  tlie  States!" 

The  sergeant  of  the  rear  guard  siul- 
denly  took  form  before  Dobson  in  the 
failing  light. 
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**Sir  report  to  the  officer  of  the  day 
that  there's  a  chissy  looking  Spanish 
woman  back  at  the  line  that  wants  to 
get  out  to  Caloocan.  Says  she's  miiy 
amigo  to  the  Americanos  but  that  she's 
afraid  to  live  in  ^lanila  and  chance 
the  danger  of  more  outbreaks  and  so 
forth;  and,  sir,  if  I  may  say  so,  she's 
the  only  one  of  these  fugitives  so.  far 
that's  impressed  me  as  being  straight 
goods — that  is,  sir^  being  what  they 
claim  to  be." 

Dobson  looked  puzzled.  '*An  un- 
usual request  for  the  hour,"  he  observ- 
ed, as  together  we  followed  the  ser- 
geant to  the  rear. 

A  royal  pageant  of  coloring  was 
inarching  slowly  down  the  west  in  the 
wake  of  the  departed  fire  ball  which 
all  day  long  had  glared  down  stolidly 
upon  the  well  balanced  contest.  In  its 
place  now  hung  a  golden  round  moon, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  thrust  sud- 
denly from  behind  the  diamond-be- 
decked curtain  of  the  firmament.  A 
great  circular  globe  of  marigold  hue.  it 
swung  so  low  down  that  surely  one 
might  toss  a  stone  up  to  it ;  and  though 
eyeless,  it  peered  down  as  steadily,  as 
intensely  as  though  possessed  of  keen- 
est vision.  It  turned  its  innocent  face 
down  upon  the  panorama  of  demolish- 
ed shacks,  fire  swept  splotches  of 
country  and  riddled  vegetation  and  be- 
held with  w^hat  amazing  cost  all  this 
demolition  had  been  wrought,  for 
there,  rigid  under  besmirched  shelter 
halves  were  strange,  straight  lying 
forms  in  long  rows.  The  moon  stared 
down  upon  this  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle as  if  in  shocked  surprise. 

''There's  only  one  way  out  of  it, 
Warbie,"  said  Dobson  with  half  a  sigh 
when  he  had  exhausted  his  meager 
Spanish  in  parley  with  the  "classy 
looking"  female.  "She's  got  to  be 
searched.  A  concerted  attack  from 
front  and  rear  would  scarcely  appeal  to 
us  at  this  time.  Tliis  woman  certainly 
is  a  stunner.  And  I  for  one  don't  as- 
sociate her  for  a  moment  with  Aggie's 
messenger  service — especially  her  eyes! 
l^ut  we're  not  in  a  position  to  be  gen- 
erous, you  know.   You'll  have  to  escort 


her  back  to  the  First  Reserve  and  sub-  i 
ject  her  to  Mrs.  Sanderson's  regular 
process.    You'll  find  an  ambulance  in 
that  banana  grove  there.    So  long." 

The  face  that  had  impressed  Dobson 
had  suddenly  masked  its  charms  be-  ' 
hind  a  black    veil.    The  ambulance 
rumbled  away,  but  soon  brought  up 
abruptly  at  the  signal  of  a  dismounted 
cavalry  messenger  laden  with  reports. 
He  clambered  in,  saluting  awkwardly 
as  he  discovered    his    intrusion.  A 
piece  of  the  veriest  mischief  all  at 
once  flew  into  my  head.   I  edged  close  j 
to  the  man,  a  young  trooper,  and  whis-  { 
pered  half  a  dozen  words,  whereupon  I 
he  turned  upon  me    a    look,  half  of  j 
wonder  and  half    of    panic.    He  par-  j 
tially  recovered    himself    after  a  mo-  i 
ment,   however,  and   saluted  sitting. 
Ten  minutes  later    when    the  trooper 
rose  to  leave  the    ambulance  an  un- 
toward thing  happened.    The  vehicle 
may  or  may  not    have    lurched,  but 
however  that  may  be,    the    soldier  in 
passing  out,  brushed  the  wide  hat  of 
my  charge  sheer  off  her  pretty  head 
and  onto  the  seat  beside  her,  the  black 
veil  accompanying  it;  then  he  sprang 
from  the  ambulance  and  made  off  in 
unfeigned  alarm,  leaving    me  to  ex- 
cuse American    ungallantry    and  to 
view,  in  the  canopy  shaded  moonlight 
of  the  rolling  vehicle,  a  pair  of  great 
dark  eyes  set  off  by  a  perfect,  oval 
face  which  at  once   gave  me  a  great 

"You,  senor?"  queried  my  com-  ^ 
panion,  likewise  surprised. 

''I,"  I  acknowledged.  j 

"Had  I  recognized  you  before,  I 
would  have  begged  your  help,"  she 
said  in  sweet  Spanish. 

"And  perhaps  I  should  have  denied 
it,"  I  returned  uncompromisingly.  ' 

"I  admitted  you  to  my  house  onco," 
she  offered. 

"I  have  a    distinct    recollection  of 
the  visit— at  least  a  part  of  it." 

"Your  behavior  outraged  that  hos-  j 
pitality." 

''I  admit  that  my  conduct  wiis  any- 
thing but  becoming.'' 

"You  would   jest,   Senor  Tinientc. 
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You  fought  with  a  man  who,  unknown 
to  me,  had  concealed  himself  in  my 
house.  That  man  evidently  had  a  con- 
federate who  came  later  and  struck 
you  from  behind.  Then  yon  were  con- 
fined, as  w^as  I  also,  by  those  strange 
men.  My  maid  later  found  and  releas- 
ed me,  and  I  went  to  liberate  you,  but 
thought  you  dead.  You  tricked  and 
then  insulted  me.  I  w^as  indignant. 
Was  it  not  natural?" 

With  Paula's  compelling  beauty,  sup- 
plication w^as  a  thing  incongruous. 
From  lips  like  hers,  entreaty  jarred 
upon  me.  That  I  had  suspected  her 
unjustly,  there  was  little  doubt.  I  had 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
Paula's  own  fair  hand  that  had  so 
nearly  done  for  me  on-  the  night  of 
my  fateful  adventure.  From  a  mere 
resemblance  I  had  believed  the  youth 
with  whom  I  had  battled  to  be  her 
brother — herself  my  would  be  slayer. 
Were  not  those  conclusions,  after  all, 
a  trifle  far  fetched?  Did  they  not 
lack  feasibility?  As  the  ambulance 
jolted  on,  the  romantic  atmosphere  of 
the  lounging  window  again  fell  round 
my  petit  princess  like  a  mantilla  of 
witchery,  and  the  still  wondering 
moon — or  else  my  fancy — wove  a  Cir- 
cean  halo  about  her  small,  troubled 
head.  A  sense-seducing  quality  was  in 
the  air,  and  its  subtle  forces  were  not 
lost  on  me.  And  at  last,  almost  at  our 
destination,  the  princess,  almost  in 
tears,  entreated  me  to  spare  her  the 
humiliation  that  the  carrying  out  of 
Dobson's  orders  involved.  At  last  I 
had  indeed  brought  up  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea — Dobson  truly 
possessed  all  the  attributes  of  the  for- 
mer when  disobeyed.  To  play  with 
Dobson  was  to  play  with  fire.  And  for 
the  indignities  that  I  had  put  upon 
her  I  owed  Paula  reparation.  I  chose 
with  deliberation,  not  the  lesser  of  two 
evils,  but  the  greater,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned my  personal  risk.  IMrs.  San- 
derson's services  were  not  enlisted. 
The  four  mule  ambulance  trundled 
monotonously  l)aek  to  the  lines  and 
Paula  was  passed  through  to  Caloocan 
with  many  apologies  from  Dobson. 


For  many  another  than  Jesus,  I 
thought  rather  confusedly,  had  be- 
trayal lain  hidden  in  a  kiss.  I  lay  me 
down  to  dream  under  the  quizzical, 
round  faced  moon,  wondering  if  the 
princess's  reward  for  my  treason — yes, 
a  kiss — might  not  result  thus  un- 
happily. 

A  great  fire  sjvept  Tondo  that  night, 
and  a  second  wave  of  internal  revolt 
shook  Manila  to  its  basements.  These 
events  would  not  have  been  extraor- 
dinary in  themselves  had  thev  not  been 
accompanied  by  a  spirited  "attack  on 
the  lines  by  Aguinaldo's  entire  force 
of  regulars  outside.  The  whole  affair 
bore  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  pre- 
arrangement.  It  had  been  timed  to  the 
minute.  And  the  curious  part  of  the 
surprise  was  that  it  had  been  expect- 
ed. Never  before  had  greater  care 
been  exercised  to  prevent  an  event 
which  cast  its  shadow  before,  and 
never  before  had  the  best  laid  plans  of 
mice  and  men  gone  so  completely  for 
naught.  Gray  haired  generals,  study- 
ing maps  and  figures,  stamped  up  and 
down  and  through,  and  not  infrequently 
swore.  But  there  is  always  a  modicum 
of  comfort  left.  The  scheme  for  turn- 
ing the  tables  of  a  buddinir  war, 
though  a  clever  one,  had  failed— by  a 
very  small  margin,  it  is  true— but 
nevertheless  failed.  We  had  invested 
a  few  more  lives,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
night's  defense,  but  the  investment 
had  yielded  frightful  interest  in  the 
grotesquely  sprawling  things  which  the 
four  mule  teams  handled  the  next  day! 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  day  following 
the  repulse  of  the  insurgents,  the  new 
officer  of  the  day  admitted  to  :Manila, 
without  challenge,  from  the  direction 
of  a  "first  aid"  station  on  Caloocan 
Road,  a  quilez  driven  by  a  youthful 
trooper  and  occupied  by  a  white-uni- 
formed female  nurse.  Later,  upon 
chancing  past  the  first  aid  station,  the 
officer  of  the  day  rallied  tlie  surgeon 
in  cliarge  on  the  uniquonoss  of  his 
newly  adopted  cab  service,  to  the 
blank  puzzlement,  however,  of  the  lat- 
ter. No  female  nurses  had  been  on 
duty  at  any  of  the  field  hospitals  since 
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the  day  before  yesterday;  no  youthful 
troopers,  or  aged,  had  been  ''coaching'^ 
as  described. 

The  officer  of  the  day  bantered  no 
more.  He  left  the  station  rather  has- 
tily, the  surgeon  thought,  and  then,  as 
soon  as  he  believed  himself  quite  alone 
beside  a  sun  seared  field  of  maize,  he 
paused  and  spat  and  stroked  his  lately 
unkept  beard — and  then  he  spat  again, 
preoccupiedly,  uneasily.  He  started 
half  guiltily  when  big  Dobson  slapped 
him  affectionately  on  the  shoulder. 

**I'm  afraid  I've  raised  hell,  Dob- 
son.^' 

A  smile  on  Dobson 's  face  slipped 
away  as  suddenly  as  the  sun  slips  under 
a  cloud. 

What's  the  row,  Spurlock?" 

**I've  let  in  two  nigger  spies — that 
is—" 

**The  h —  you  have — when?  Here, 
man — a  rig — " 

Dobson 's  roar  died  away  in  the  sud- 
den crackling  of  foot  crushed  corn- 
stalks as  he  ploughed  helter  skelter  to- 
ward the  road,  Spurlock,  now  roused  to 
action,  eagerly  heeling  him. 

**0h  for  a  wire  reaching  to  Estado 
^fayor"  panted  Dobson. 

But  there  was  no  wire,  no  means  by 
which  to  intercept  the  carrying  out  of 
a  •  really  pretty  subterfuge  by  the 
onemy.  A  cavalry  escort  to  the  com- 
manding general  had  just  drawn  rein 
in  Caloocan  '  Road.  ''Two  of  those 
hoi-ses  1 "  perempted  Dobson,  and  two 
saddles  emptied  abruptly,  Dobson  had 
a  way  of  using  shoulder  straps  as  a 
magician's  wand.  A  driving  gale  beat 
in  their  faces  as  the  officers  leaned 
over  the  extended  necks  of  the  power- 
ful American  cavalry  horses.  The 
wind  rushed  past  their  ears  with  a 
?iound  like  the  tearing  of  cloth.  They 
were  riding  for  stakes  that  might 
mean  everything.  They  flashed  through 
Binondo,  clattering  over  the  cobbles  of 
Rosario  with  a  veritable  hurricane  of 
«otind,  nor  slacking  speed  for  the  jam 
of  vehicles  that  freighted  the  Bridire  of 
^pain.  And  in  all  the  mad  race,  Spur- 
lock had  caught  no  glimpse  of  the 
strange  quilez  but  now,  midway  of  the 


bridge,  he  rose  suddenly  in  his  stirrups 
and  gazed  fixedly  in  the  direction  of 
La  Puerta  de  Isabela.  A  quilez,  some- 
how strangely  fascinating,  was  just  dis- 
appearing within  the  Walled  City. 
Twenty  seconds  later  the  pursuers,  rid- 
ing carefully,  swung  over  the  moat  and 
through  the  narrow  gate  onto  the 
smooth  worn  flags  of  Magallanes.  A 
block  ahead  rattled  the  quilez  of  the 
chase,  its  curtains  drawn  close.  The 
lust  of  a  near  won  game  intoxicated  as 
a  wizard's  wine.  The  riders  descended 
upon  their  quarry  like  avid  birds  of 
prey.  The  galloping  caballito  between 
the  shafts  was  brought  to  its  haunches 
with  a  mighty  jerk,  whereupon  Dob- 
son's  manner  changed.  His  big  face 
relaxed  in  a  playful  smile.  Then  he 
lifted  a  curtain  and  peered  into  the  cap- 
tured quilez.  "The  devil!"  he  gasped. 
The  quilez  was  empty ! 

Two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  a 
sentinel  moon  slanting  toward  the  west. 
How  still  the  night  how  vast  the  world ! 
The  enemy  had  advanced  his  lines  at 
midnight,  pushed  them  forward  as 
silently,  as  insidiously  as  a  slow  rising 
tide  creeps  inland  over  a  wide  beach. 
But  I  had  heard.  A  field  piece  may  be 
dragged  through  tropical  tangle  no 
faster  than  a  mile  a  day,  yet  in  the  deep 
stillness  of  the  Luzon  night,  when  the 
snapping  of  a  twig  vies  with  the  crack 
of  a  pistol  and  a  nameless  expectancy 
had  set  the  blood  romping  and  the 
sensibilities  ajig,  then  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  occupy  a  position  almost  under 
the  guns  of  an  enemy  without  reveal- 
ing to  attentive  ears  the  strata  gem.  It 
was  clear  to  me  that  the  little  brown 
men  were  preparing  to  give  us  the  sur- 
prise of  our  lives  at  daybreak.  Since 
eleven  o'clock  I  had  been  alone  at  my 
post  of  duty.  Dobson  had  loft  me  then, 
little  guessing  what  began  on  our  front 
immediately  he  lounged  away  to  his 
tent  under  the  bamboos.  •  At  first  it 
came  over  to  me  throuirh  the  voiceless 
night,  the  faintest  tinkling  as  of  far-off 
sleigh  bells.  The  sound  would  hardly 
have  been  worth  notice  had  T  not  hap- 
pened to  be  familiar  with  the  little 
men's  custom  of    slinging   their  mess 
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pans  on  the  straps  of  their  canteens. 
Here  they  clinked  rhythmically,  with 
the  motion  of  the  march,  against  the 
metal  ears  of  the  canteens.  And  so  by 
the  faint,  far-off  tinkling  I  was  en- 
abled to  conclude  that  perhaps  five 
thousand  riflemen  had  marched  for- 
ward and  taken  up  a  position  within 
point  blank  range  on  our  front !  I  had 
put  the  outposts  on  the  qui  vive  with 
hurried  orders  of  my  own  making ;  then 
I  had  reported  to  the  colonel,  a  hard 
headed,  sound  sleeping  individual,  and 
had  promptly  been  pronounced  a  ''raw 
nerve"  and  "an  imaginative  young 
person."  Since  then,  with  jaw  clench- 
ed firmly  and  face  as  Avhite  as  the  sur- 
rounding moonlight,  I  had  sat  motion- 
less on  an  empty  hardtack  box  beside 
Caloocan  Road  and  thought — just 
thought!  I  was  still  floundering  in  an 
ocean  of  thought  when  I  looked  up  and 
saw  in  the  moonlight  right  there  be- 
fore me — •  a  ghost!  Whew!  What  a 
relief  to  behold  a  ghost  at  such  a  time 
of  mental  mutiny  and  murder !  I  knew 
that  what  I  saw  was  a  ghost  because  I 
had  never  yet  seen  one  of  those  nebu- 
lous quantities,  and  because  the  figure 
I  saw  was  attired  in  the  conventional 
white  gown  which  any  school  boy  will 
tell  you  ghosts  habitually  wear.  I  was 
jolly  glad.  I  was  taken  somewhat  back, 
however,  upon  a  closer  inspection,  to 
perceive  that  my  strange  visitor  was 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  ghost,  but 
rather  an  angel — one  of  those  angels 
here  below  that  turn  men's  worries  into 
laughter  and  make  even  the  good  bet- 
ter. All  of  this  means  that  Paula — my 
Paula,  almost — had  skipped  away  to 
Caloocan  a  little  while  ago,  absently 
leaving  behind  in  Manila  all  of  her 
pretty  jewelry,  to  recover  which  she 
had  prankishly  beaten  her  way  back 
into  Manila  togged  out  as  a  Red  Cross 
nurse.  What  a  colossal  joke  on  Dob- 
son  of  the  late  wild  goose  chase ! 

"But,  mi  tiniente, "  she  told  me  in 
conclusion,  "I  have  them  now,  all  the 
dear  little  trinkets  which  I  so  much 
feared  I  had  lost.  Soniotliing  soomed 
to  tell  me  that  I  should  find  mi  tiniente 
here  tonight.    I    came    alone  at  this 


hour — can  you  guess  why?  No?  Well,. 
I  will  tell  you,  mi  querido.  You  have- 
suspected  me  of  disloyalty  to  your  gov- 
ernment; you  have  believed  me  to  be 
in  league  with  the  savage  hordes  of 
Aguinaldo,  those  unspeakable  fools, 
who  are  incapable  of  reason,  whose 
cause  is  but  the  cause  of  paganism  and 
rapine.  I  am  a  Spaniard.  Is  it  think- 
able that  I  Ivould  abet  a  cause  so  ig- 
noble, would  lower  the  standards  of 
proud  birth  to  a  level  with  vicious 
stupidity  and  disgrace?  No,  tiniente 
mio  and  because  you,  of  all  men,  have 
questioned  me,  and  because  I  have  a 
misguided  brother  who  has  dishonored 
his  race  by  casting  his  lot  out  there — " 
pointing  to  the  front — "I  have  come 
here  tonight  to  prove  my  loyalty!" 

The  white  moonlight  made  her  a 
sculptured  goddess  as  her  small  hand 
swept  the  foreground. 

"Their  battle  lines  are  under  your 
very  nose  as  the  moon  sinks.  They 
have  tricked  you.  They  occupy  the 
Sunken  Road,  which  you  abandoned  at 
sundown.  At  the  first  streak  of  dawn 
they  mean  to  precipitate  themselves 
upon  you  from  the  flanks,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  and  at  the  same  time  there  will 
be  a  rear  attack  by  seven  thousand 
armed  sympathizers,  now  assembling 
behind  you  in  the  city.  To  obtain  what 
I  have  told  you  I  risked  my  life.  Do 
you  still  doubt  my  loyalt}'?" 

I  needed  not  to  grasp  Paula's  small 
hand.  Already  it  had  crept,  like  so 
much  warm  velvet,  into  my  own.  And 
for  a  space  we  stood  in  rapt  silence, 
the  princess  and  I,  gazing  up  thought- 
fully at  the  great  golden  ball  of  tiio 
westering  moon.  And  who  doesn't 
know  that  that  old  planet  can  at  times 
hold  us  slaves  in  its  thrnlldom  of  wine- 
less  intoxication?  Was  it  iiuleod 
strange  that  I  should  (piite  forgot  tlie 
rebuff  of  the  colonel,  and  that  the  dis- 
aster which  threatened  soon  to  overtake 
us  should  dwindle  to  the  proporti(Uis  ot 
the  merest  trifle? 

A  music  of  enchantment  died  oiii 
s(unewhere  and  I  dropped  back  to  earth 
beside  the  princess,  who  at  i>nec 
startled  me  with  a  man's  size  schenu^ 
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right  out  of  her  own  small,  distracting 
mouth.  And  all  of  her  useful  informa- 
tion Paula  had  wheeled  out  of  her  ef- 
feminate brother,  who,  she  now  con- 
fessed rather  amusedly  was  no  other 
than  Captain  Patricio  of  my  adventure 
on  the  wall  and  also  the  young  scamp 
with  whom  I  had  tried  conclusions  in 
her  Manila  house  w^ho  had  so  berated 
me  in  combat  and  who,  with  the  aid  of 
an  opportune  confederate,  ha,d  sorely 
worsted  me.  He  was  indeed  a  fiery 
little  scoundrel  and,  in  anger,  des- 
perate. Paula  told  me  that  he  would 
kill  her  without  compunction  should  he 
discover  her  perfidy  to  the  cause  he 
championed. 

Now  this  w^as  the  plan  of  my  sweet 
Castilian  beauty — (and  only  because  I, 
Thomas  "Warbusson,  chanced  to  be  a 
much  favored  mortal,  were  American 
arms  about  to  achieve  a  great  coup !). 

Caloocan  Road  was  the  vital  thread. 
Over  Caloocan  territory  alone  was  the 
advance  northward  possible.  The 
enemy,  during  the  night,  had  concen- 
trated his  forces  in  the  Sunken  Road 
beyond  and  to  the  right  of  Caloocan 
Road.  The  Sunken  Road  was  a  w^ater 
course,  now  dry,  which  Nature  had 
made  almost  impregnable  as  a  fighting 
position.  We  had  withdrawn  from  it 
on  the  evening  before  in  order  to 
straighten  the  bellying  firing  line  with 
the  lagging  flanks,  little  dreaming  that 
th6  brown  enemy  in  front  possessed  the 
audacity  to  reoccupy  and  use  the  posi- 
tion against  us  as  it  was  now  on  the 
verge  of  doing.  But  Paula  knew  a 
way  of  tricking  the  tricksters.  At 
four  o'clock,  an  hour  before  the  time 
of  attack,  the  little  men,  she  had  learn- 
ed, would  stack  arms  in  the  Sunken 
Road  and,  arms  folded,  march  solemn- 
ly, in  line  of  masses,  two  hundred 
yards  to  the  rear  to  guard  against  be- 
ing overheard.  Here  the  whole  brigade 
J  would  bow  and  receive  the  blessings  of 
nine  priests.  ]\reanwhilo.  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  '\Varl)usson.  loading  two 
battalions  of  picked  m(*n,  would  march 
quietly  into  the  Sunken  Road,  seize 
every  fire  arm  it  contained,  and  march 
quietly    out    again!    Such    was  the 


scheme  of  Paula,  my  princess,  for  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  insurrection.  She 
was  almost  as  clever  as  beautiful,  was 
my  friend,  the  enemy's  sister.  She  was 
determined  that  I  should  not  spare  her 
the  risk  of  accompanying  me  on  my. 
record  making  expedition.  And  I,  in 
turn,  was  determined  that  I  would  not 
again  that  night  ask  lief  or  license  of  a 
certain  hibernating  colonel.  It  was  a 
quarter  past  three.  Forty-five  minutes 
in  which  to  assemble  my  detachment. 
The  time  proved  ample.  The  men, 
crouching  in  the  long  shadows  by  the 
roadside,  even  found  time  to  consume 
a  cigarette  before  they  obeyed  my  sig- 
nal and  wormed  noiselessly  away 
through  the  bamboo  clumps  in  a  long 
column  of  twos,  their  pieces  carried  at 
"the  trail."  The  moonlight  filtered 
through  the  tall  bamboos  and  mangos 
and  wrought  beneath  our  feet  a  patch- 
work of  fantastic  designs  in  silver  and 
ebony.  By  my  side  Paula  chose  her 
way  w^ith  the  natural  grace  of  a  fas- 
tidious fawn.  After  a  little  space  the 
broad  furrow  of  the  Sunken  Road 
stretched  white  and  deserted  below  us. 
Slowly,  silently  the  column  descended 
into  the  great  groove,  turned  and  ex- 
tended itself  like  an  interminable 
snake.  Ah!  There  indeed,  were  the 
stacks  of  rifles,  two  long  rows  of  them. 
Presently  the  column  halted  and  faced 
the  stacks  and  then  all  at  once  there 
fell  over  that  glorious  night  such  a 
breathless  hush  as  only  God  sends  that 
doomed  men  may  make  their  peace 
with  him.  Tricked !  Christ  pity  such  a 
fool  as  I!  There  fell  no  word,  but  I 
read  my  sentence  in  the  merest  tracery 
of  a  smile  that  suddenly  lighted  two 
strange  flames  in  Paula's  great  eyes 
and  twitched  her  matchless  mouth.  I 
looked  at  the  stacked  rifles  and  saw 
that  they  were  only  "dumniios"  of 
wood  and  tin,  and  then  I  think  I 
tensed  my  nerves  to  meet  the  volleys 
that  I  knew  were  about  to  rain  upon 
us.  A  voice  instead  came  out  of  the 
jungle.  It  was  a  voice  of  calm  assur- 
ance, and  it  was  the  voice  of  Patricio. 
"Lay  down  your  nrms!''  Paula  dart- 
ed toward  the  nearest  cover,  but.  dazed 
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as  I  was,  I  sprang  after  and  overtook 
her.  There  was  something  in  her  hand 
that  deflected  the  moon  rays  like  silver 
spray,  and  there  was  something  in  her 
-eyes  which  made  my  seizure  of  her 
guarded.  Again  came  the  voice,  shrill, 
imperative  :  * '  Lay  down  your  arms  or 
you  shall  all  be  shot  where  you  stand  1" 
■''Fire  a  gun,"  I  cried,  ''and  this 
woman  shall  die  at  my  hand."  And  I 
believe  I  was  equal  to  that  threat.  But 
justice  was  snatched  out  of  my  hands. 
I  stood  a  trifle  too  near  to  a  certain 
patch  of  lime  scrub.  In  a  twinkling 
this  cover  vomited  a  score  of  dark 
figures  which  flashed  down  upon  me 
with  fixed  bayonets.  Of  course,  few 
of  them  reached  me,  for  my  own  men 
were  trained  and  seasoned  soldiers  and 
lightning  quick  on  the  trigger.  A 
bayonet  struck  my  raised  revolver 
from  my  hand  and  I  felt  a  twinge  in 
the  arm  that  shielded  my  breast,  and 
then  Paula  was  torn  bodily  from  my 
grasp,  whereupon  the  contention 
quickened  into  a  brisk  engagement. 

My  two  battalions  were  only  a  little 
more  than  decimated  that  night,  and 
the  thick  muscle  of  my  arm  rendered 
Paula's  dagger  thrust  a  mere  pin  prick 
over  my  heart.  But  I  knew  the  keen 
delight  of  killing  Patricio  in  single 
combat  when  we  of  my  detachment 
literally  cut  our  way  out  through  the 
brown  walls  of  his  command.  We 
raised  so  much  mischief  with  the  ene- 
my's plans  that  night  though  that  the 
good  secretary  at  Washington  only  set 
me  back  twenty  numbers  for  being  a 
fool.  But  think  of  being  boloed  and 
shot  and  stabbed  by  the  prettiest  girl 
under  all  Heaven !  Yet  it  was  she,  my 
friend  the  enemy's  sister,  who  did  all 
that. 

Woman!  woman!  Thou  art  the  au- 
thor of  such  a  book  of  follies  in  man 
'twould  need  the  tears  of  all  the  angels 
to  blot  out  the  record!" 

I  came  up  to  Manila  from  ^Mindanao 
six  months  ago,  homeward  bound  and 
happy.  How  changed  the  old  city! 
Nine  years  had  slipped  away  since  this 
same  Manila  rose  up  in  arms  and  the 
cordon  of  Aguinaldo's  army,  like  the 


coil  of  a  great  boa,  hugged  the  hapless 
city.  The  Walled  City  of  yore  was  no 
longer  a  walled  city.  Great  gaps  had 
been  torn  in  the  crumbling  pile  to  ad- 
mit clanging  street  cars,  and  in  the 
cramped  streets  small  native  children 
prattled  in  scholarly  English.  I  stroll- 
ed into  the  old  Spanish  city  and  ere  I 
was  aware  of  my  course  I  came  to  know 
that  I  was  wandering  in  calle  Ma  gal- 
lanes.  I  had  long  forgotten  Magal- 
lanes  and  its  rather  fantastic  associa- 
tions. Paula  had  faded  from  my 
memory  as  an  unpleasant  dream  is  for- 
gotten in  the  bright  sunlight  of  morn- 
ing, and  back  in  "God's  country"  the 
very  sweetest  little  woman  in  all  the 
world  had  for  five  happy  years  been 
my  own.  The  stamp  of  change  had 
touched  Magallanes  but  slightly,  and 
as  I  swung  leisurely  along  its  narrow 
way  my  thoughts  trailed  back  to  a 
night  long  gone  when  it  had  vibrated 
with  the  tumult  of  an  infant  war. 
Well !  There  across  the  street  was  the 
curious  old  house  that  had  been 
Paula's.  The  moss  and  ferns  on  the 
red  tiled  roof  grew  slightly  more  ram- 
pant; a  few  more  wounds  were  in  the 
walls,  and  some  of  these  a  crude  mason 
had  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  heal 
with  cement  and  trowel;  the  lichen 
patches  had  spread  a  little.  But  for 
these  little  finger  marks  of  the  dead 
years  it  was  the  self  same  somber  vault 
of  a  place  which  had  once  bid  fair  to 
be  my  tomb.  I  paused  in  a  whimsical 
inspection  of  the  seamed,  inscnitablo 
front  which  the  dwelling  presented  to 
the  street.  To  my  eyes  it  looked  a 
wizen  rogue,  a  monument  to  seduction 
and  treachery.  I  wondered  idly  if 
Paula  still  lived,  and  if  so,  where.  And 
then  as  if  in  response  to  my  fancy's 
query,  the  lounging  window  before  me 
suddenly  grew  to  hold  an  occupant.  It 
was  she — my  decoy  of  years  ago.  Paula. 
AVell,  her  coming  didn't  startle  mo 
much.  Somehow  I  had  thoucrht  that 
she  belonged  whore  T  bohold  hor,  that 
she  would  fit  in  and  harnionizo  with 
tlu^  grisly,  ropulsivo  front  of  that  build- 
ing. And  she  did.  Gone  forever  was 
the  flashing  charm    of    Paula's  face. 
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Ilcr  eyes,  once  beyond  esthetic  descrip- 
tion, were  as  lusterless  and  devoid  of 
expression  as  the  hideous  walls  of  her 
tenement,  and  the  Cleopatra  like  lips 
that  had  been  the  price  of  my  honor 
were  horribly  shriveled  and  colorless. 
I  had  once  seen  the  photograph  of  a 
beautiful  woman  held  before  a  furnace 
fire.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Paula's 
beauty  had  shriveled  up  and  vanished 
as  did  the  beauty  of  that  picture.  Some 
force  besides  the  years  had  been  at 
work  here.  And  then  came  a  strange 
thought — had  the  Great  Judge  of  fair 
play — even  in  war- — taken  her  beauty 
as  a  forfeit  for  the  lives  she  had  wan- 
tonly sacrificed  that  night  in  the 
Sunken  Road?  But  I  was  to  know 
more.  I  have  said  that  Paula's  eyes 
were  without  expression,  and  they  were 
strikingly  so.  Too,  their  original 
hazel-brown  color  seemed  actually  to 
have  given  place  to  a  dull,  whitish  blue. 
There  was  something  almost  uncanny 
in  their  steady  stare.  I  drew  nearer  to 
the  window  to  test  her  recognition,  for 


I  owed  a  full  beard  and  an  additional 
shoulder  bar  to  Mindanao,  and  then  I 
made  a  discovery  which  repelled  and 
chilled  me  in  a  manner  which  words 
fail  to  describe.  The  pupils  of  the 
woman's  eyes  were  the  color  of  skim 
milk.  Paula  was  blind ! 

Can  a  rough  army  officer  depict  fine 
emotions  or  define  that  quality  of  pity 
we  feel  for  those  who  have  disillusioned 
our  love  and  damaged  our  honor? 

The  Hancock  awaited  me  in  the  bay. 
Guardedly,  lest  she  in  some  manner  di- 
vine my  presence,  I  stole  away  forever 
from  Paula's  window  and  sought  the 
Hancock's  merry  launch  in  the  Pasig.. 
Aboard  that  launch,  just  down  from, 
Pampanga,  was  a  homing  major  who* 
gave  me  absolution  for  self  confessed 
treason  nine  years  old,  and  wished  me 
eternal  happiness  with  her  beyond  the: 
Pacific  whom  God  had  bestowed  in 
rebuttal  of  my  once  faltering  faith  in 
woman. 

The  major — I  nearly  forgot  to  say — - 
was  Dob  son. 


BY  CORNELIUS  M.  ENNS 


CHAPTER  XIII.— THE  ELECTION. 

MRS.  WILLEMS  was  aflame  again. 
She  was  certain  that  the  sentence 
imposed  was  too  severe,  certain 
that  her  son  Peter  was  no  guiltier  than 
the  others  and  that  the  mayor's  partial- 
ity and  injustice  had  given  Peter  two 
days  more,  very  certain  that  the  wretch- 
ed Schniek  had  himself  to  blame  for  the 
^vhole  affair.  Day  after  day  she  ex- 
pressed her  feelings  and  convictions  in 
ft  continuous  flow  of  words  to  all  of 
which  Peter  Willems  Sr.,  said,  ''Yes, 
yes,"  while  Peter  Willems  Jr.,  kept 
^iih'nt,  diligently  attending:  to  his  daily 
Work  and  no  less  diligently  and  quietly 
waiting  on  Sopliia. 

"Pauls,"  said  Willems  one  day, 
'there  will  be  an  election  of  village  of- 


ficers before  New  Year — yes.  We  have^ 
to  vote  for  mayor — ^yes.  Now,  I  am^ 
going  to,  yes,  going  to  vote  for  you — 
yes,  for  you." 

Pauls  fixed  his  keen  eyes  on  Willems. 
He  understood  human  nature  fairly 
well,  and  particularly  Willems 's  na- 
ture. Besides  he  felt  that  he  ought  to 
dp  something  to  please  Willems  and  ta 
compensate  him  for  a  number  of  iiulig- 
nities  heaped  on  him.  "Willems,"  he 
therefore  said.  "I  want  you  for 
mayor." 

"No,  no,  no,"  exclaimed  Willems, 
raising  both  his  hands  in  self  ]U'otoc- 
lion,  "don't  do  that,  don't.  I  am  wholly 
unworthy  to  be  mayor." 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  was  a 
man  in  the  village  Friedensfeld.  unless, 
it  was  Friesen,  that  did  not  foel  wholly 
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unworthy  to  fill  the  office  for  which 
he  was  elected  or  was  to  be  elected. 
Pauls  now  was  certain  that  Willems 
wanted  to  be  mayor,  and  he  repeated, 
''1  shall  vote  for  you,  \Yillems."  men 
a  few  days  later  ]\Irs.  Willems  in  a  con- 
versation with  Pauls  called  up  the  sub- 
ject of  the  election,  and  the  robust  • 
woman  gave  out  that  if  her  husband 
was  elected  mayor,  she  would  straight- 
way fall  into  a  swoon,  Pauls  could  have 
no  further  doubts,  if  any  there  had 
been  left,  that  ^Mr.  and  :\rrs.  Willems 
wanted  to  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayor. 
shall  vote  for  Willems,"  he  repeated. 

Seeking  office  and  electioneering 
-were  things  that  no  man  of  taste  and 
character  would  be  guilty  of  in  the 
village  Friedensfeld.  Nor  would  Pauls 
ever  have  stooped  down  to  so  low  a 
practice  as  working  for  a  favorite  can- 
didate, not  he.  But  whenever  after 
that  day  a  neighbor  of  the  conservative 
party  of  whiskey  drinkers  called  to 
pass  a  jolly  hour  with  Neighbor  Pauls, 
as  they  all  liked  to  do,  Pauls  would 
pour  out  a  glass  of  excellent  whiskey, 
of  which  he  always  had  a  liberal  sup- 
ply, and  would  remark  incidentally 
that  the  election  was  at  hand,  that 
Mayor  Friesen  had  been  in  office  these 
twenty  y-ears,  had  made  an  excellent 
mayor  too,  and  would  probably  be  glad 
to  be  relieved,  and  that  he,  Pauls,  was 
thinking  of  putting  in  his  vote  for 
"Willems.  He  usually  concluded,  '^I 
think,  Willems  would  make  a  very 
good  mayor.''  The  caller  had  probab- 
ly never  thought  that  Willems  might 
make  a  good  mayor,  or  probably  had 
thought  the  opposite.  But  there  they 
were,  to  be  considered  and  to  be  weigh- 
ed a  most  agreeable  chat  with  the  jolly 
Pauls  over  a  good  glass  of  whiskey, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  jolly  good  neigh- 
bor as  to  the  best  vote  for  mayor. 

But  Paul's  friendship  for  Willems 
was  not  a  full  explanation  of  his 
preference.  Following  his  caller  to  the 
door,  he  was  almost  invariably  struck 
by  a  sudden  thought  and  exclaimed  in 
his  lively  way : 

^'Say,  neighbor,    before    you  leave 


come  along  with  me  and  take  a  look  at 
my  sheep." 

The  neighbor  was,  of  course,  in  no 
mood  to  refuse  and  would  ordinarily 
be  very  glad  to  see  Pauls 's  little  fold. 
For  whatever  might  be  said  against  tlic 
fat  little  Pauls  as  a  farmer,  in  the  care 
and  choice  of  sheep  he  was  a  model. 
And  even  had' the  neighbor  been  in  a 
mood  to  leave,  Pauls 's  friendly  thrusts 
and  enthusiastic  ejaculations  affecting: 
sheep  would  sureh^  have  landed  the 
caller  in  the  sheep  shed  which  leaned 
against  the  barn.  Here  fifty  or  sixty 
well  kept  woolly  pets  crowded  to  meet 
their  lively  boss  and  the  bunch  of 
fragrant  steppe  hay  which  he  swung 
above  their  heads.  His  little  eyes 
gleamed  wdth  pleasure  as  he  patted 
their  soft  backs  and  called  them  funny 
names. 

"We  will  vote  against  the  parceling 
of  the  sheep  pasture,  won't  we,  darl- 
ings?" he  shouted.  And  the  familiar, 
confiding  bearing  of  his  innocent 
clients  indicated  that  they  were  one 
with  him  on  the  sheep  pasture  ques- 
tion. 

Like  his  father,  Pauls  made  sheep 
raising  his  hobby,  and  even  after  many 
householders  had  almost  quit  the  in- 
dustry, Pauls  continued  to  keep  the  full 
quotum  of  sheep  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled by  the  books  of  the  herdmaster. 
and  often  he  acquired  the  rights  of 
some  neighbors.  He  harbored  a  secret 
contempt  for  those  neighbors  who  from 
year  to  year  reduced  the  number  of 
their  sheep,  who  on  all  occasions,  with 
pencil  and  paper  in  their  hands,  figur- 
ed up  expenses  and  profits,  and  in  cold 
blood  figured  sheep  out  of  existence. 
Pauls,  and  of  course  his  sheep  in  him 
as  their  other  and  higher  self,  looked 
with  suspicion  upon  ^layor  Friesen 
whose  abominable  practice  of  payinsz 
more  attention  to  his  pigs  and  his 
wheat  than  his  few  sheep  indicated 
most  dangerous  views  on  the  question 
of  sheep  pastures,  although  the  mayor 
refrained  from  expressing  himself  free- 
ly on  the  question. 

This  question  had  agitated  the  mimls 
of  the  voters  for  more  than  two  years. 
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had  been  discussed  in  private  and  in 
iniblic,  and  had  created  a  great  deal  of 
feeling.  It  was  expected  that  a  vote 
would  be  taken  at  the  next  meeting, 
and  everybody  was  intensely  interested 
in  the  result.  Most  of  the  full  house- 
holders kept  sheep.  But  as  the  sheep 
had  badly  injured  the  village  pasture 
and  were  sure  to  injure  it  much  more, 
the  motion  had  been  made  to  discon- 
tinue sheep  raising,  at  least  sheep  pas- 
turing, and  to  parcel  out  part  of  the 
village  pasture  to  the  full  householders 
to  be  used  for  agriculture. 

The  meeting  was  called  in  the  usual 
way.  "Mayor's  meeting  tonight. 
Forward  notice  to  next  neighbor, ' '  was 
the  usual  form  of  the  mouth  to  mouth 
notice.  The  householders  came  in,  one 
by  one,  and  took  seats  in  the  mayor's 
office.  They  engaged  in  good  natured 
conversations,  and  many  smoked  their 
pipes.  Pauls  in  the  presence  of  a  few 
fat  friends  traced  his  genealogy  to 
I^rove  that  a  certain  Pauls  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Spikolaithal  was  a  distant  rela- 
tive of  his.  But  before  he  could  com- 
plete the  demonstration,  the  words 
"sheep"  and  "parceling  sheep  pas- 
ture" struck  his  ear,  and  he  immediate- 
ly dropped  his  relative  and  dived  into 
the  sheep  discussion  of  a  neighboring 
group.  What !  Abolish  sheep  raising ! 
Banish  the  sheep  which  gave  him  so 
much  .pleasure  and  which  he  tended 
with  his  own  hands!  The  beautiful, 
white  fleeced  spring  lambs  should  have 
no  right  on  the  village  pasture !  After 
the  sheep  had  faithfully  stood  by  the 
village  for  so  many  years,  had  supplied 
the  yarn  for  the  stockings,  savory  mut- 
ton and  delicious  soup  for  the  tables 
(here  his  little  eyes  glistened),  now  a 
xudden,  rude  stop  should  be  put  to  the 
?»ystem?  The  sheep  should  go?  No,  in- 
deed, not  as  long  as  he,  Pauls  had  any 
.breath  left  in  him.  And  as  Pauls  had 
evidently  a  great  deal  of  breath  left  in 
bim,  and  other  warm  friends  of  the  at- 
tacked sheep  came  forward,  it  seemed 
that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  hope 
for  the  enemies  of  sheep. 

When  the  mayor  called  the  meeting 
to  order  and  announced  the  subject  of 


sheep,  the  discussion  became  very  ani- 
mated. A  householder  had  ventured  to 
say  a  few  words  in  favor  of  banishing 
the  sheep  from  the  village  pasture  and 
of  parceling  the  superfluous  pasture 
to  those  entitled  to  it.  He  concluded, 
"I  believe  that  the  extensive  sheep 
raising  on  the  large  ranches,  as  also 
the  destruction  of  our  pastures,  will 
make  it  more  unprofitable  for  us  to 
raise  sheep.  The  wise  thing  for  us  to 
do  is  to  raise  more  wheat,  for  which 
there  is  an  increasing  market  abroad 
and  to  buy  the  wool  and  mutton  we 
may  need."  Hardly  had  he  finished 
when  Pauls  and  half  a  dozen  friends  of 
sheep  jumped  to  their  feet  and  raised 
such  a  tumult  that  the  mayor  had  dif- 
ficulty to  repress  them,  and  his  as- 
sistant threw  his  head  back  and  made 
a  tremendous  noise  on  his  table. 

The  company  became  quiet  again, 
and  a  few  more  neighbors  expressed 
their  views.  At  last  the  mayor  said, 
"Neighbors,  you  have  now  had  two 
years  to  consider  this  question.  Again 
and  again  it  has  come  up  at  our  meet- 
ings, and  the  vote  has  been  postponed 
from  time  to  time.  While  the  sheep 
sentiment  seems  to  be  as  strong  as  ever. 
I  think  there  are  some  good  arguments 
for  the  other  side,  and  a  formal  vote 
should  now  be  taken.  The  assistant  and 
myself  will  go  into  the  adjoining  room, 
and  you  may  come  in  the  order  of  your 
house  numbers  to  give  your  vote  for  or 
against  the  proposition." 

When  all  had  voted,  the  mayor  and 
his  assistant  returned  and  announced 
that  twenty-nine  out  of  forty  favored 
the  parceling,  and  as  the  required  two- 
thirds  vote  in  favor  of  the  change  had 
been  given,  the  sheep  pasture  would  be 
parceled.  Pauls  and  the  other  friends 
of  the  sheep,  who  had  nuide  enough 
noise  to  persuade  themselves  that  the 
sheep  would  win,  were  most  severely 
sliocked  and  disappointed.  Pauls  fell 
into  his  seat,  as  thonizh  he  were  a  dead 
slu'cp  Iiimself,  rolled  his  little  eyes  that 
had  lost  all  their  keenness,  and  mum- 
bled some  lurid  predictions  of  disaster 
in  consequence  of  this  radical  change. 
The  sheep  pasture  was  parceled,  and 
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the  new  fields  were  thereafter  known 
as  the    quarrel  fields." 

The  mayor  next  announced  that  the 
orders  for  electing  the  village  officers 
had  been  received,  and  that  the  vote 
for  maj^or  would  be  taken  first.  Frie- 
sen  and  his  assistant  again  passed  into 
the  adjoining  room,  and  the  voters 
again  passed  through  that  room  in  the 
order  of  their  house  numbers  to  express 
their  secret  preference  for  mayor.  It 
was  not  customary  to  name  candidates ; 
each  voter  was  free  to  vote  for  any 
other  householder,  and  a  plurality  of 
votes  was  sufficient  to  elect.  The  re- 
turned officers  brought  in  this  surpris- 
ing result :  Willems,  seventeen ;  Frie- 
sen,  fifteen,  and  others  scattered.  Wil- 
lems  was  elected. 

One  of  the  Friesen  voters  cried  out, 
**  There  must  have  been  an  agreement 
to  vote  for  Willems!"  This  being  a 
very  serious  charge,  Pauls  and  other 
voters  indignantly  shook  their  heads 
and  denied  the  charge.  The  disgusted 
Friesen  voter  then  went  on,  "Well, 
since  one  Peter  is  in,  I  suggest  that  we 
make  the  other  Peter  his  assistant." 
The  voters  were  so  much  impressed 
with  the  propriety  of  keeping  the 
Peters  together  and  so  great  was  their 
sympathy  for  the  defeated  Pauls  and 
his  defeated  sheep  that  the  vote  on  as- 
sistant stood  thirty-nine  to  one  in  favor 
of  Peter  Pauls,  the  one  unfavorable 
vote  having  doubtless  been  given  by 
Pauls  himself,  as  no  villager  would 
ever  have  had  the  indelicacy  or  selfish- 
ness to  vote  for  himself. 

CHAPTER  XIV.— ]\IR.  DICK. 

Before  the  election  Friesen  had  se- 
riously thought  of  declining  the  office 
in  case  a  plurality  should  declare  in  his 
favor.  But  when  the  neighbors  un- 
expectedly chose  a  new  mayor  he  could 
not  suppress  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment. Sitting  in  his  office,  he  looked 
with  heavy  heart  on  the  old  office 
table,  the  official  records  on  the 
shelves,  and  the  other  appurtenances  of 
the  office.  Twenty  years  ago  all  the 
older  books  had  come  to  him  when  a 
goodly  plurality  had  first  honored  him 


with  their  confidence.  How  proud  and 
pleased  his  little  wife  had  been  when 
she  heard  the  news !  For  twenty  3' ears 
he  had  identified  himself  with  all  the 
interests  of  the  village.  The  village 
school,  the  village  alleys,  the  village 
fences,  the  canal,  the  village  stallions, 
the  public  order,  all,  had  had  his  con- 
stant and  most  painstaking  attention. 
He  felt  a  sort  of  property  in  all  these 
public  matters,  and  wiien  he  thought  of 
surrendering  them  into  other  hands, 
his  features  darkened  with  that  cloud 
of  deep  melancholy  which  of  late  came 
often  upon  him  and  w^hich  his  pride 
and  manly  courage  could  calm,  but  not 
wholly  dispel. 

Long  had  he  thus  mused  in  his  office, 
when  Annans  voice  called  him  back  to 
himself.  She  had  guessed  his  troubles, 
and  placing  her  hand  on  his  arm,  she 
said,  "Father,  you  will  at  last  get  the 
needed  relief  from  public  duties.  Jacob 
and  I  shall  now  have  great  claims  on 
your  time.  We  can  now  make  more 
visits  to  the  neighboring  villages  and 
cities,  which  will  be  an  education  to 
your  children.  We  can  give  more  at- 
tention to  the  homestead  and  make  it 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  And  then, 
you  will  still  attend  the  mayor's  meet- 
ings and  the  annual  village  meetings, 
and  your  experiences  will  still  advise 
and  assist  in  the  conduct  of  village  af- 
fairs.   Is  not  that  true,  father?" 

"You  speak  well,"  said  the  father, 
pressing  her  hand,  and  with  lighter 
heart  he  rose  to  go  about  his  duties. 

In  the  afternoon  a  heavy  top  carriage 
drove  into  Fi-iesen's  yard  and  stopped 
near  the  door.  The  Russian  coachman 
had  difficulty  to  stop  the  beautiful 
black  stallions,  which  neighed  im- 
patiently at  the  sight  of  the  open  stable 
doors.  The  carriage  door  opened,  and 
down  stepped  a  slender,  pale  gentle- 
man. Like  one  who  is  accustomed  to 
command,  he  bid  the  coachman  to  give 
the  horses  a  slow  drive  on  the  street 
and  then  to  water  them.  He  took 
other  critical  look  through  his  goUh^i 
spectacles  at  a  bunch  of  willow  rods 
tied  to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and 
then  turned  to  the  threshold,  where  the 
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mayor  liad  just  appeared  to  welcome 
the  arrival. 

"How  are  you.  ]\Ir.  Dick."  tlie  maj'or 
jrreeted  with  that  humble  and  respect- 
ful bearing,  which  loniz  experience  had 
taufrht  him  to  observe  toward  his  su- 
periors. ^'I  will  have  your  team  un- 
hitched and  fed  in  my  stable." 

''No,  mayor,  thank  you."  answered 
the  gentleman  with  a  rather  shrill 
voice.  ''I  wish  to  have  a  conference 
with  you." 

"I  suppose  it  is  official,  and  we  can 
step  into  the  office,"  inquired  the 
mayor. 

"You  are  quite  right,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

They  entered  the  office,  which  the 
assistant  had  already  blessed  with  his 
benevolent  presence ;  he  rose  and  bow- 
ed his  small  head  and  long  neck  deep 
down  his  breast.  ^Ir.  Dick  seated  him- 
self in  the  most  comfortable  chair  and 
invited  the  officers  to  sit  down  near 
him.  The  gentleman  was  evidently  dis- 
pleased about  something,  and  Friesen 
became  rather  anxious  to  learn  his 
wishes,  and  still  more  anxious  was  his 
assistant,  who  stared  with  eyes  wide 
open. 

am  at  your  service,  Mr.  Dick," 
said  the  mayor. 

''Your  neighbor  Schniek  has  laid  a 
certain  matter  before  me,"  began  Mr. 
Dick  with  a  searching  look  through  his 
spectacles.  "His  account  convinces 
me  that  a  crying  outrage  has  been  com- 
mitted here  by  young  men  on  the  white 
poplars.  The  beautiful  row  along  the 
canal  broken  and  disfigured,  three 
naked  poles  pointing  heavenward  !  The 
offense  displeases  me  much,  very  much. 
How  properly  trained  young  men  could 
ever  do  such  a  thing,  I  am  unable  to 
understand.    Villains!  Villains!" 

The  displeasure  of  the  gentleman, 
whose  voice  had  become  very  shrill  and 
piercing,  can  be  better  understood, 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  he  was 
the  leading  member  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  and  that  his  untirinir  efforts 
to  beautify  the  Gorman  villages  and  to 
tree  the  steppes  had  had  excellent  re- 
sults and  were  highly  appreciated  by 


the  Imperial  Committee  which  had 
charge  of  the  Southern  colonies. 
Everywhere  he  had  encouraged  the 
culture  of  trees,  and  often  he  had 
forced  uniform  and  general  participa- 
tion in  the  setting  out  of  trees  and 
hedges.  No  w^onder,  he  felt  a  personal 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  every  tree. 
No  Avonder,  his  heart  bled  at  the  dis- 
mal sight  of  three  despoiled  poplars 
pointing  their  naked  stumps  to  heaven 
in  a  mute  appeal.  Probably  upon  the 
principle  that  men  are  made  for  the 
sake  of  trees,  and  not  trees  for  the  sake 
of  men,  Mr.  Dick  and  the  Agricultural 
Society  interested  themselves  in  all 
human  affairs  that  directly  or  remote- 
ly bore  on  agriculture  and  trees,  put 
lazy  men  to  work,  review-ed  the  actions 
of  the  village  officers,  and  often  dis- 
regarded  local  customs. 

The  mayor  gave  ISlr.  Dick  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Schniek  affair,  his  assistant  cor- 
roborating the  statements  with  deep 
nods.  The  mayor  concluded,  "As  the 
mayor  can  judge  in  all  smaller  of- 
fenses, and  as  Schniek  sought  relief 
before  me,  I  hardly  see  why  the  matter 
should  be  opened  and  reviewed." 

''I  expected  that  you  mis'ht  not  see 
that,"  cried  jMr.  Dick  sharply.  "It 
seems  that  you  advised  the  offenders 
to  confess  quickly  and  undergo 
ridiculous  penalties  in  order  to  fore- 
stall action  on  my  part." 

"I  advised  the  young  men."  replied 
the  mayor  calmly  and  respectfully,  "to 
confess  and  receive  their  punishment." 

"You  certainly  proceeded  with  un- 
usual promptness,"  ISlv.  Dick  sneered. 
"But  our  society  cannot  allow  a 
mayor's  hasty  action  to  deprive  it  of 
its  right  to  inflict  an  adequate  punish- 
ment in  a  matter  that  concerns  it  most 
vitally." 

"What  is  the  pleasure  of  your  so- 
ciety?" asked  the  mayor  with  some 
hesitation. 

"You  may  again  cite  the  iruilty  per- 
sons for  another  heariiig  in  my  pres- 
ence and  for  another  sentence,  a 
sentence  that  will  deter  others  from 
conmiitting  similar  outrages  in  future." 
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The  slender  gentleman  pronounced 
these  last  words  in  a  loud,  threatening 
tone,  and  pointed  his  long  finger  to  the 
bunch  of  willows  tied  to  the  returned 
carriage. 

**You  do  not  mean  corporal  punish- 
ment!" exclaimed  the  astonished 
mayor. 

Nothing  short  of  that  would  be  ef- 
fectual. For  many  yenvs  my  pride  and 
ambition  has  been  to  encourage  the 
planting  of  trees  and  alleys,  and  we 
cannot  tolerate  such  Avilful  and  reck- 
less destruction." 

"Mr.  Dick,  Mr.  Dick,  let  me  argue 
with  you,"  entreated  Friesen.  ''As  one 
who  knows  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage, who  knows  their  sentiments  re- 
garding corporal  punishment,  who 
knows  the  young  men  in  question,  I 
should  consider  anything  like  the  sug- 
gested proceedings  as  very  unwise  and 
-unjust.  The  offenders  are  not  chil- 
•dren,  nor  are  they  destitute  of  judg- 
ment or  feelings.  The  stigma  and 
lasting  disgrace  of  such  a  punishment 
would  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  of- 
fense. You  would  not  deter,  you  might 
exasperate." 

"Our  society  will  enforce  this  pun- 
ishment in  all  cases  of  this  kind,"  was 
the  shrill  answer  of  ]Mr.  Dick,  whose 
indignation  seemed  to  increase  with 
every  word  the  mayor  spoke. 

Friesen  paused  much  disappointed. 
He  pondered,  and  again  that  cloud  of 
deep  melancholy  stole  over  his  stern 
features.  "Mr.  Dicl^,"  he  said  slowly. 
"I  am  sorry  you  insist  on  that  course. 
I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  proposed  pro- 
ceedings." The  assistant  almost  forced 
his  e^^es  out  of  their  sockets  and  bent 
his  head  forward  in  feverish  expecta- 
tion of  what  would  follow. 

"What!"  cried  Uv.  Dick,  nervously 
readjusting  his  golden  spectacles. 
**What.  you  would  refuse  to  carry  out 
our  orders?  I  toll  you  mayor,"  ^Ir. 
Dick  continued  with  angry  voice, 
clenching  his  trembling  thin  fists,  "I 
tell  you,  if  I  ordered  Friesen  to  in- 
flict the  punishment  with  his  own 
hands,  he  would  obey  me  and  do  it." 


The  mayor  rose  to  the  full  height  of 
his  strong  figure,  and  with  iron  de- 
termination written  on  his  grim  face, 
before  w^hich  the  slender  member  of 
the  "society  involuntarily  recoiled,  he 
said,  pronouncing  every  word  in  clear, 
defiant  voice,  "If  IMr.  Dick  should  give 
Friesen  any  such  order,  Friesen  would 
certainh^  not  heed  it." 

The  eyes  of 'the  two  men  met,  Frie- 
sen's  flashing  with  indignation,  Mr. 
Dick's  gleaming  with  ill  concealed  fear 
and  hatred.  Nervously  dropping  the 
pencil  he  had  held  in  his  hand,  Mr. 
Dick  silently  stepped  out  and  cried  for 
the  coachman.  "You  w^ill  hear  from 
me  again,  Friesen.  Believe  me,  you 
will  hear  from  me  again,"  were  the 
last  hoarse  words  of  Mr.  Dick  before 
he  disappeared  in  his  carriage.  The 
assistant  raised  his  excited  hands  over 
his  head  and  rushed  out  of  the  back 
door  to  tell  the  neighbors  what  had 
happened. 

Friesen  walked  his  office  much  agi- 
tated. When  he  had  mastered  his 
emotions,  he  admitted  to  himself  that 
he  had  made  a  ver}^  dangerous  enemy, 
all  the  more  dangerous  because  his 
powers  were  ill  defined  and  measured 
by  the  favor  he  enjoyed  with  the  com- 
mittee. He  felt  that  the  offense 
against  the  w^iite  poplars  would  be  as 
nothing  by  the  side  of  the  offense  of 
the  mayor. 

Like  wildfire  the  news  spread  from 
house  to  house,  from  village  to  village. 
Wherever  the  news  was  told,  animated 
discussion  followed,  and  wherever 
there  was  discussions.  Friesen  was 
either  praisiMl  for  his  courage  and  in- 
trepidity, or  condemned  for  his  in- 
subordination. Sides  were  chosen, 
factions  arose,  bitter  feelings  were 
created,  reproaches  were  nuide.  a 
thousand  other  issues  and  disputes 
were  drawn  into  the  controversy,  more 
discussions  followed,  and  more  bitter 
feelings  resulted.  Here  was  a  con- 
gregation that  condenuied  Friesen  bo- 
cause  he  had  not  obeyed  the  govern- 
ment, as  the  Bible  enjoins.  There  was 
another  congregation  that  conunondod 
him  for    loving    justice,  as  the  Bibb' 
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commands.  A  fearful  storm  of  dispute 
and  passion  thus  swept  the  peaceful 
steppes  and  scattered  broadcast  the 
wrecks  of  friendship,  happiness  and 
(rood  fellowship.  Apart  from  his 
thirst  for  Friesen's  humiliation,  ]\[r. 
Dick  became  convinced  that,  to  pre- 
serve his  authority,  some  decisive  step 
must  be  taken. 

Nearly  all  the  villagrers  of  Friedens- 
feld  arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  of 
their  mayor.  In  season  and  out  of 
season  Peter  Pauls  defended  the 
mayor's  position  with  more  pepper  and 
bitter  vehemence  than  he  had  ever  put 
into  the  sheep  controversy.  Elder 
Lehmann  kept  his  own  counsel,  but  it 
was  well  understood  that  he  did  not  at 
all  uphold  Mr.  Dick,  although  one  of 
his  assistant  ministers  renounced  dis- 
obedience with  much  earnestness. 
Gabriel  and  his  Mordvins  as  one  man 
stood  by  their  mayor,  regretting  that 
they  could  not  settle  the  question  with 
their  big  strong  fists. 

There  was  one  man  more  unhappy 
and  excited  than  all  the  rest,  and  that 
was  the  new  mayor,  "Willems.  When 
an  account  of  the  controversy  reached 
his  ear,  he  turned  deathly  pale  and, 
forgetting  his  cap.  ran  out  to  decline 
the  office.  Passing  by  Peter  Pauls  he, 
with  many  an  excited  "yes"  com- 
municated his  intention,  when  Pauls 
poured  cold  Avater,  nay  dropped  a  load 
of  Arctic  ice,  on  his   back    by  telling 


him  that  a  first  term  could  not  be  de- 
clined. Henceforth  there  was  no  peace 
for  his  tortured  soul  by  day  or  night. 
With  a  pang  he  received  the  official 
records,  which  were  transferred  before 
the  first  of  the  new  year.  When  the 
sign  post  Avith  the  words,  "Mayor  of 
the  Village,"  w^as  erected  near  his 
street  gate,  he  r,an  from  room  to  room, 
and  from  stable  to  barn,  as  though  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  to  the  sign 
post.  In  his  feverish  imagination  he 
saw  ]Mr.  Dick  drive  up  the  yard.  He 
felt  the  willow^  rod  in  his  unwilling 
hand:  he  heard  Mr.  Dick's  sharp  order 
to  whip  the  offenders,  his  own  son. 
yes — yes,  his  own  son.  to  cover  his 
flesh  with  disgrace.  While  Willems, 
getting  leaner  and  leaner,  flitting 
around  pursued  by  his  fear^.  ^Irs.  Wil- 
lems raised  her  strong  voice  in  pas- 
sionate protests  against  the  threatened 
proceedings.  She  gave  out  in  unmis- 
takable terms  that  Friesen  was  right, 
absolutely  right,  that  he  had  acted  with 
wisdom  and  courage,  and  that  the  new 
mayor  would  act  with  the  same  in- 
vincible courage  and  the  same  con- 
summate wisdom.  To  all  of  which 
Willems  stammered,  "Yes.  yes." 

Young  Peter  was  much  bored  by  this 
ncAv  excitement.  Quietly  and  diligent- 
ly he  attended  to  his  daily  labors,  and 
with  quiet,  diligent  fervor  he  courted 
the  pretty  and  .jolly  Sophia. 

'(To  Be  Continued.) 


St,  Joliifa  Military  Sdiool 

BY  THE  OBSERVER 


THIS  is  an  age  of  specialties.  The 
military  school  professes  to  be  a 
specialist  in  the  training  of  boys. 
There  are  many  parents  of  the  present 
'generation  who  confess  that  they  are 
unsuccessful  in  this  task,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  so  many  military 
soliools  are  growing  up  in  all  parts  of 
tMe  country. 

There  is  only  one  military  school  in 


Kansas.  St.  John's,  Salina,  now  twenty- 
two  years  old.  There  are  six  or  seven 
in  ^Missouri,  ^lany  Kansas  boys  go 
thither,  and  others  go  farther — to  Up- 
per Alton.  Fairbault  or  Culver.  Prob- 
ably there  would  be  more  boys  in  mili- 
tary schools  if  then^  were  not  so  nuich 
misconception  of  the  system.  The 
average  man  or  woman,  notieinii  the 
boy's  love  of  "playing  soldier"  is  apt 
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to  imagine  that  the  military  school 
simply  makes  use  of  this  proclivity,  and 
by  the  bravery  and  trappings  of  war 
seeks  to  keep  the  boys  amused — in 
short ;  that  it  is  a  continuous  game  of 
soldier." 

But  anyone  who  visits  St.  John's  in 
the  midst  of  the  year  sees  immediately 
that  there  is  no  play  about  the  military 
side;  that  it  is  a  serious  reality,  and  is 
so  regarded  by  the  cadets.  The  drills 
are  work,  not  play;  the  uniform  stands 
for  duty  and  sometimes  for  important 
responsibility;  the  daily  inspection  of 


felt  consciously,  any  more  than  the 
necessity  of  breathing.  The  life  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  boy  would  least  think 
of  proposing  to  himself;  and  yet  it  is 
so  far  adapted  to  boy  nature  that  the 
average  boy  is  happier  in  this  routine 
than  he  is  in  the  comparative  freedom 
of  home. 

There  it  takes  the  united  efforts  ot 
the  family  to  get  him  down  to  an  eight 
o'clock  breakfast;  here  he  tumbles  out 
when  the  buglers  sound  reveille  at  6  :20, 
pulls  on  a  garment  or  two  and  is  ready 
to  answer  to  his  name   in  ranks  ten 


Tennis  Courts.    Barracks  in  Background. 


the  cadet's  quarters  and  person  is  not 
lightly  regarded.  Military  schools  are 
not  great  feeders  to  the  army;  this 
fact  may  be  surprising,  but  the  reason 
is  that  the  cadets  get  a  large  ac- 
quaintance with  barracks  life  and  know 
something  of  its  reality  stripped  of  the 
glamour;  hence  any  who  do  not  pos- 
sess a  real  taste  for  the  military  pro- 
fession doff  the  uniform  when  they 
leave  school  with  the  feeling  that  they 
have  had  enough. 

The  routine  of  a  school  like  St.  John's 
is  simply  the  West  Point  system  modi- 
fied to  suit  younger  cadets.  To  the 
visitor  it  seems  an  irksome  round,  yet 
it  has  a  way  of  getting  into  the  system, 
so  that  its  iron  demands  cease  to  be 


minutes  later.  At  seven  o'clock  he 
breakfasts;  then  comes  "fatigue.'' 
which  is  what  his  mother  calls  "doing 
the  housework;"  and  barracks  is 
transformed  into  "Spotless  Town" 
with  astonishing  speed,  the  boys  fold- 
ing their  bedclothes,  sweeping.  dustiuLr 
and  "tidying  up"  as  cleverly  as  a  good 
chand)ermaid.  Then  follows  inspec- 
tion, when  the  commandant  serutiniz.^>< 
the  floor,  the  furnitnre.  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  clothing  in  the  lockers, 
runs  his  finger  over  lilaMy  ])laoes  for 
dust,  and  notes  the  a])penra,nce  of  the 
occupants  of  the  room,  standing  at  at- 
tention before  him. 

Chapel  follows;  scliool  from  9>:'^0  to 
n:;^>0;  drill  for  forty  minutes;  dinner; 
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St.  John's  Victorious  Ball  Team. 


school  again  from  1 :30  to  3 :30,  and 
then  the  boys  go  to  the  play  ground, 
excepting  those  who  are  on  the  delin- 
quent list.  Cadets  who  did  not  study 
their  lessons  at  the  appointed  time  are 
given  another  opportunity;  while 
those  who  are  subject  to  discipline  for 
misconduct  are  marched  by  a  corporal 
for  an  hour  under  arms.  Evening 
study  lasts  from  7:30  until  9;  '^taps" 
is  blown  at  9:30,  and  all  lights  are  ex- 
tinguished excepting  in  the  rooms  of 
the  commissio:.^ed  officers  and  those 
who  have  permission  to  study  later. 

"Who  sees  that  the  boys  conform  to 
the  regulations?"  is  a  question  one 
asks  when  he  realizes  the  magnitude  of 
such  a  task.  The  answer  is,  that  the 
task  is  performed  jiiainly  by  the  boys 
themselves.  The  commandant,  a  West 
Pointer  and  a  former  captain  of  artil- 
lery in- the  army,  is  in  command  of  the 
corps,  but  according  to  the  West  Point 
model,  the  diivct  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  cadrt  officers. 

Each  day  a  detail  is  nuide  for  a 
'*tour"  of  twenty-four  hours.    The  of- 


ficer of  the  day  is  responsible  for  all 
discipline  and  order  except  in  the  class 
rooms.  He  is  presumed  to  be  constant- 
ly on  duty  until  all  liszhts  are  out,  and 
to  report  all  delinciuencies  to  the  com- 
/uandant.  The  officer  of  the  guard  has 
charge  of  the  delinquents,  and  sees 
that  they  serve  the  oenalties  assigned 
to  them.  The  musician  of  the  guard 
sounds  the  bugle  calls  for  all  forma- 
tions, classes  and  other  duties;  as  there 
are  about  forty  calls  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  each  must  be  sounded  pre- 
cis'.^ly  on  time,  the  office  is  no  sinecure, 
but  it  is  an  admirable  training  for  a 
careless  boy.  There  are  also  six  di- 
vision inspectors,  resnonsible  to  the  of- 
ficer of  the  day  for  the  nu\intenance  of 
order  in  their  respective  divisions. 

If  you  think  this  is  "playing  sol- 
dier-," ask  the  cadet  offic(M-s.  It  is  true 
that  they  wear  their  shoulder  straps. 
s;;bres  or  chevrons  w  ith  evident  pride — 
they  are  boys  enough  for  that — but 
th.ese  insignia  art*  iM)t  easily  won.  and 
to  retain  them  costs  a  srood  dt\il.  The 
eailet  officers  are  subject  to  penalties 
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for  any  failure  to  perform  their  duties, 
and  their  life  is  not  altogether  a  bed 
of  roses. 

One  may  feel  inclined  to  ask  how 
boys  can  "tell  on"  each  other  without 


\ 

WUliam  N.  Colton. 

4 

losing  their  4self  respect  and  the  re- 
spect of  their  mates.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  very  boys  Avould  not  "tell 
on"  another  cadet  for  any  considera- 
tion apart  from  the  line  of  military 
duty.  But  when  they  are  acting  as  of- 
ficers they  look  at  the  matter  in  a  dif- 
ferent light.    They  know  that  if  they 


fail  in  their  duty  they  will  not  only 
"catch  it"  from  the  commandant  but 
will  be  despised  as  inefficient  officers 
by  those  under  their  authority.  The 
delinquent  knows  that  the  officer  can- 
not avoid  reporting  him,  and  expects 
no  favors.  Furthermore,  the  irrespon- 
sible private  hopes  to  be  an  officer  him- 
self some  day;  it  is  his  chief  ambition 
to  reach  the  position  of  the  one  who 
"rams"  him  for  breaches  of  orders. 

"I  suppose,"  said  a  visitor  to  the 
headmaster,  "that  you  use  the  military 
system  as  a  means  of  controlling  the 
cadets."  "No,  for  its  educational 
value,"  was  the  reply.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  cadet  officers  receive  a  lesson 
in  responsibility  which  ordinarily  waits 
until  one  is  out  of  school.  Watch  the 
"0.  D."  on  his  rounds  with  clanking 
sabre ;  his  face  is  not  that  of  a  boy  but 
of  a  man.  Tomorrow,  when  he  leaves 
the  commandant's  office  relieved  by 
the  next  detail,  he  will  be  a  boy  again, 
and  possibly  will  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunit}^  for  a  little  "rough  house."  but 
today  his  views  on  the  subject  are  dif- 
ferent. As  he  paces  about,  answering 
the  salutes  of  his  inferiors,  he  is  con- 
scious of  representing  the  law.  and 
very  anxious  that  it  shall  not  be  violat- 
ed. At  the  same  time,  a  cadet  in  this 
position  soon  learns  the  unwisdom  of 
exaggerating  his  office  too  much  and 
making    it    unduly    burdensome  to 
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others;  this  makes  one  disliked,  and 
one's  duties  correspondingly  harder. 
So  he  gradually  finds  the  happy  mean, 
using  personal  authority  as  much  as 
possible,  rather  than  reports ;  seeking 
to  prevent  disorder  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  punishing  it — in  short,  doing 
just  what  his  father  does  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  railroad,  factory  or 
store. 

St.  John's  is  conducted  by  a  rector, 
a  headmaster  and  a  staff  of  six  masters. 
All  are  young  men,  college  graduates 
of  a  more  or  less  athletic  turn.  The 


traditional  gulf  between  the  teacher 
and  the  scholars  does  not  seem  to  ex- 
ist ;  at  all  events,  the  hoys  and  masters 
mingle  constantly  in  the  baracks,  where 
most  of  the  masters  live ;  and  the  mas- 
ters are  found  daily  with  the  boys  on 
the  football  field,  the  baseball  diamond 
and  the  tennis  courts.  The  rector,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  S.  ^I.  Griswold,  is  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Salina  in  the  i^piscopal 
Church ;  the  headmaster,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Neely  Colton,  is  both  a  clergy- 
man and  an  experienced  teacher. 
Through    this    connection    with  the 
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church  it  is  natural  that  great  em- 
phasis should  be  laid  on  moral  de- 
velopment, although  the  formal  reli- 
gious services  are  limited  to  prayers 
each  morning  and  the  usual  Sunday 
services.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  ser- 
vices are  so  arranged  that  the  cadets 
have  a  large  part  in  them,  which  they 
perform  in  a  remarkably  hearty  way. 
The  singing  in  the  school  chapel  is  a 
thing  to  be  rememebred  for  its  en- 
thusiasm. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  social 
life  of  the  boys  centers  in  the  school 
and  not  in  the  town.  The  semi-rural 
location  makes  the  school  a  self  suf- 
ficing community,  and  many  cadets 
rarely  go  to  town  except  for  shopping. 

The  original  building  of  St.  John's 
dates  from  the  boom  days,  but  it  is  still 
a  good  specimen  of  school  architecture. 
To  it  was  joined  in  1904  a  three  story 
annex  of  L  shape,  called  the  "bar- 
racks," which  provides  quarters  for 
eighty  cadets,  two  in  a  room,  beside 
rooms  for  masters.  The  "lower  school" 
dormitory,  for  bovs  under  fourteen,  is 
in  the  main  building,  and  is  arranged 
on  the  alcove  system.  Strict  segrega- 
tion is  the  policj^  with  the  little  boys. 


The  gymnasium,  72  by  44:  feet  in  dimen- 
sions, has  not  only  the  usual  equip- 
ment, but  is  so  arranged  that  the  whole 
floor  is  available  for  basketball.  The 
floor  is  an  excellent  one  for  dancing, 
and  the  monthly  school  hops  are  held 
here. 

Noticing  the  contentment  of  the  boys 
at  St.  John's  dnd  their  manifest  free- 
dom from  so  many  distractions  which 
tend  to  draw  the  boy  who  lives  at  home 
away  from  his  lessons,  one  does  not 
w^onder  when  he  is  told  that  many  of 
these  boys  have  been  failures  in  the 
public  schools  but  have  achieved  suc- 
cess under  the  military  system.  The 
headmaster  will  point  out  one  boy  af- 
ter another  who  has  emerged  from  the 
careless  "  let-it- go-till-tomorrow ;  who- 
cares"  state  of  mind  into  something 
approaching  the  steadiness  and  se- 
riousness of  purpose  which  belongs  to 
manhood — a  change  w^rought  simply  by 
the  environment  and  routine  of  a  mili- 
tary school.  And  as  one  thinks  of  the 
boys  growing  up  in  apparently  utter 
indifference  to  their  opportunities,  he 
is  thankful  that  there  are  schools  lik<i 
St.  John's  .and  wishes  there  were  more 
of  them  in  Kansas. 


■Ill  a  Bucket 

BY  T.  MAJOR 


i^OOYS."  said  Uncle  Jim  Willlis. 

£3  ''I  have  succeeded  through  an 
old  friend  in  obtaining  posi- 
tions for  you  in  the  ^lerchants  National 
Pank  of  Kansas  City.  You  will  have 
a  salary  per  year  of  $1,200  each.  That 
is  three  times  as  much  as  I  earned  at 
your  age.  and  if  you  are  industrious 
and  prudent,  you  can  become  reason- 
ably forehanded  in  a  few  years." 

The  young  men  addressed  W(M-e 
Frank  Spencer  ;ind  .John  Willis,  neph- 
ews of  James  AVlllis,  a  Kansas  banker. 
They  were  twentv-three  years  of  aLr(\ 
well  educated,  atid  thorouglily  posted 
in  the  theory  of  banking.    They  were 


to  be  bookkeepers  in  a  national  bank 
whose  president  knew  tlieir  uncle  and 
their  family  antecedents. 

When  they  arrived  at  Kansas  City 
they  found  a  common  home  with  a 
private  family  where  they  were  com- 
fortable and  happily  surrounded.  The 
society  in  which  tliey  were  thrown  was 
composed  of  excellent  ])eople.  belong- 
ing to  that  class  in  every  larsre  city 
which  lacks  wealtli,  but  wliich  in  other 
rcs]iects  is  e(iual  to  the  best.  The 
i:(Mitleman  with  whom  they  lived  \v.i'^ 
himself  a  salaried  man.  Tie  had  a  wife. 
(»n(»  son  who  was  a'^nv  at  school,  anci 
on(»  (huighter  who  had  graduatetl  an»l 
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was  adding  to  the  income  of  the  house- 
hold by  her  work  as  a  stenographer. 

^lary  Pogue  was  a  very  bright  girl. 
By  some  she  was  considered  pretty, 
hut  their  judgment  was  infhumced  by 
friendship  and  was  formed  after  a 
series  of  evenings."  She  was  a 
plain,  good  natured  girl.  Her  pe- 
culiarity was  an  irresistible  fondness  for 
repartee.  She  enjoyed  an  encounter 
with  anyone  who  was  bright  and  quick 
witted  and  she  laughed  alike  when  re- 
ceiving or  inflicting  thrusts.  She  could 
be  ugly  at  times. 

For  instance,  in  her  church  circle  was 
a  gossipy  mother  who  could  outtalk  a 
phonograph.  Her  daughter  was  about 
to  marry  a  country  minister.  One  of 
the  neighbors  remarked  that  ^lary  Las- 
cell,  the  bride-elect,  would  be  the  belle 
of  the  church. 

''She  would  better  take  her  mother 
along  for  the  tongue,"  was  the  com- 
ment of  Miss  Mary  Pogue. 

Frank  Spencer  was  a  really  brilliant 
young  fellow.  He  had  the  faculty  of 
attracting  attention.  John  "Willis  was 
reserved  and  leaned  somewhat  upon  his 
cousin,  contented  to  see  him  shine  and 
happy  in  "his  successes.  Both  were  fond 
of  ^riss  Pogue  and  she  was  uniformly 
kind  and  agreeable  to  them.  She  was 
naturally  more  spirited  with  Frank 
who  afforded  more  opportunities  for 
her  sparkling  wit. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  Frank 
Spencer  was  promoted  to  a  position  of 
responsibility,  and  his  salary  was  in- 
creased to  $2,000.  John  Willis  re- 
mained plodding  at  his  old  desk.  He 
acknowledged  to  himself  that  he  was 
receiving  all  that  his  work  was  worth. 
That  he  was  a  mere  machine  incapable 
of  better  work  he  would  not  concede, 
but  he  knew  that  assertive  qualities 
were  necessary  to  gain  advancement 
and  these  he  lacked. 

Frank  Spencer's  advanced  position 
exacted  new  social  duties  in  his  judg- 
ment. He  left  his  old  home,  joined  a 
clnb  and  i)ecnme  somewhat  of  a  world- 
Hm};.  John  Willis  could  not  afford  to 
J^o  with  him  and  thus  their  lives  be- 
Pan  to  drift    apart,    although  Frank 


made  frequent  visits  to  the  Pogue  resi- 
dence. Their  friendship  continued  as 
firm  as  ever,  but  they  knew  less  of 
each  other's  social  life.  Frank's  calls 
were  ahvays  timed  when  i\Iary  was  at 
home.  He  rarely  failed  to  find  John 
there.  Every  time  he  left  after  an 
evening's  call  he  found  himself  more 
deeply  impressed  -  with  the  admirable 
character  of  Miss  Pogue. 

Matters  continued  thus  "  for  five 
years.  John  had  worshiped  at  the 
shrine  of  Mary  Pogue  and  was  used  to 
the  sensation  of  hopeless  adoration. 
He  was  satisfied  that  Frank  loved  her 
and  he  could  not  imagine  indifference 
on  the  part  of  any  girl  to  Frank.  So 
he  said  nothing  but  as  he  thought  con- 
cealed his  feelings.  But  he  became 
dreamy  and  practical  by  turns.  When 
he  was  not  dreaming  he  was  figuring 
percentage.  In  other  words  he  began 
to  accumulate  money  and  at  the  end 
of  five  years  he  owned  $3,000  in  bonds. 

One  night  at  a  late  hour  he  was 
aroused  by  a  knock  at  his  door.  He 
opened  it  and  was  surprised  to  admit 
Frank,  who  was  pale  and  nervous. 

"What  is  it,  Frank?"  he  asked. 

"Disgrace,"  Avas  the  laconic  reply. 

"Tell  me,"  said  John. 

"The  market  has  taken  an  unexpect- 
ed turn.  I  am  long  on  wheat.  I  have 
300.000  bushels  and  at  12  :20  this  after- 
noon my  margin  of  $10,000  was  nearly 
exhausted.  I  gave  a  check  for  $10,000 
believing  that  the  decline  was  about 
ended,  the  market  slumped  2%  cents 
in  ten  minutes  and  closed  there.  My 
check  will  be  presented  tomorrow  and 
I  have  no  balance  in  the  bank." 

''What  is  the  net  loss?" 

"The  curb  was  one-eighth  weaker 
and  if  it  opens  tonu)rrow  at  that  figure 
I  can  close  out  and  realize  about  $^3,000 
of  the  entire  $20,000  put  up  as  mar- 
gins." 

"But  what  of  the  first  $10,000?" 
ask(^d  John. 

"That  is  lost  beyond  hope  of  re- 
covery, but  it  has  only  returiunl  whence 
it  came.  I  have  dabbled  in  wheat  ft>r 
some  time,  beginning  at  a  bucket  shop, 
and  had  cleared  that  $10,000  and  it 
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has  gone  by  a  reverse  process.  It  did 
not  beloDgr  to  the  bank." 

''Then  the  bank  will  lose  nothing?'' 
'*No,  for  of  course  they  will  throw 
out  my  check,  and  the  broker  will  lose 
unless  I  can  make  it.  But  my  reputa- 
tion will  be  lost  and  I  shall  be  a  ruined 
man.  I  shall  not  be  prosecuted  prob- 
ably, but  that  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. To  lose  my  place  and 
character  is  what  I  fear.  Punishment 
would  have  no  terror  to  me  after  dis- 
grace." 

"I  have  $3,000  in  bonds  which  I  can 
cash  in  the  morning.  If  the  market  im- 
proves so  that  you  can  raise  $7,000,  or 
if  you  can  secure  the  $7,000  in  any 
other  way,  I  will  loan  you  my  savings. 
If  you  cannot  meet  the  check  I  shall 
decline  to  advance  the  money  unless  it 
becomes  necessary  to  prevent  criminal 
proceedings." 

''Will  you  do  that  for  me,  John?" 
asked  Frank. 

"Yes,  and  without  any  pledges,"  was 
the  reply. 

They  parted  for  the  night  but  not 
to  rest.  Frank  Spencer  thought  over 
his  list  of  boon  companions  but  he 
could  not  recall  one  from  whom  he 
could  borrow^  five  hundred  dollars. 
I  lis  only  hope  rented  upon  a  favorable 
change  in  quotations.  He  studied  the 
recent  reports.  The  situation  favored 
the  bull  side.  Every  logical  argument 
yielded  higher  prices. 

John  Willis  began  to  study  also.  At 
last  one  idea  took  possession  of  his 
brain. 

"They  call  them  bucket  shops.  Why 
are  they  so  named?  Option  dealin£r  is 
like  those  old  buckets  at  Uncle  Jim's 
well.  While  one  of  the  buckets  is  de- 
scending, the  other  is  ascending;  while 
one  is  being  emptied  the  other  is  being 
filled." 

This  picture  persistently  dwelt  in  his 
mind.  Even  in  the  broken  sleep  which 
soon  overtook  him,  he  could  not  get 
rid  of  those  buckets.  They  rose  and 
fell.  The  large  drinking  trough  be- 
side the  well  ran  over  and  yet  he  kept 
the  buckets  moving.  One  ascended  full 
as  the  other  descended  empty.   He  had 


to  step  aside  to  protect  his  feet  from 
getting  wet.  He  left  the  well  but  was 
so  startled  to  see  the  buckets  continue 
to  rise  and  sink,  filling  and  emptying, 
that  he  awoke. 

It  was  morning.  He  dressed  rapidly, 
took  a  hurried  breakfast  and  started 
for  the  bank.  Arrived  he  went  to  his 
private  desk,  withdrew  his  bonds,  and 
excusing  himself  for  an  hour  or  two, 
went  to  a  broker  and  pledged  his  bonds 
for  a  call  loan.  He  took  a  check  for 
$3,000.  The  bonds  were  at  a  small 
premium  so  he  readily  raised  the  de- 
sired amount. 

"As  one  bucket  rises  the  other  de- 
scends; as  one  is  emptied  the  other  is 
filled,"  he  mused  as  he  hastened  to  the 
bucket  shop. 

He  had  not  seen  Frank  Spencer.  At 
noon  when  the  check  would  reach  the 
bank  through  the  clearing  house,  they 
were  to  meet.  If  Frank  had  the  $7,000 
he  would  have  the  $3,000.  That  was 
the  arrangement,  but  he  had  studied 
the  problem  and  had  concluded  that 
Frank  could  not  possibly  raise  the 
money.   He  entered  the  bucket  shop. 

"What  is  the  price  of  w^heat  this 
morning?"  he  asked. 

"It  is  selling  on  the  curb  at  75"': 2  and 
may  open  at  those  figures,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Here  is  a  check  payable  to  bearer 
for  $3,000.  You  know  the  signature. 
Please  sell  for  me  300,000  bushels  of 
wheat  at  the  opening  figures,  no  matter 
w^hat  they  are.  As  soon  as  you  have 
filled  the  order  I  wish  to  give  you  fur- 
ther instructions." 

The  Chicago  wheat  pit  was  soon 
surrounded  by  a  howling  mob.  A 
bullish  feeling  had  suddenly  struck 
the  crowd  and  buyers  were  plentiful. 
The  market  opened  at  76  cents.  Shroe- 
der,  who  was  game  for  any  amount, 
sold  300,000  at  the  opening  tick.  The 
market  advanced  by  splits  to  76' j. 

Frank  Spencer  was  on  hand  at  his 
broker's  office  and  he  ch>sed  his  dci\\ 
withdrawing  $7,000.  Ho  hastctied  to 
the  bank  and  deposited  the  money.  Ho 
observed  that  John  Willis  was  absent. 
He  went  to  work  waiting  impatiently 
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the  return  of  his  cousin. 

In  the  meantime  J  VLu  Tillis  was 
watching  his  trades. 

"My  bucket  is  being  empti^l  but 
Frank's  is  filling  he  reflected.  "If  the 
market  changes/'  he  said  to  Shroeder, 
"close  this  deal  at  72 Vo.  I  will  call  at 
11:30  when  I  shall  wish  to  settle," 

He  returned  to  the  bank.  Frank  met 
him  with  a  cheerful  expression. 

"I  closed  at  he    said,  "and 

have  $7,000  deposited  to  my  credit. 
Your  $3,000  will  just  save  me." 

"You  emptied  your  bucket  before  it 
was  filled?"  asked  John  in  the  wildest 
agony. 

"I  closed  out  because  I  feared  a  re- 
action and  thought  only  of  safety,"  re- 
plied Frank. 

"Come  to  the  well  with  me,"  whis- 
pered John,  grabbing  his  hat  and  run- 
ning wildly  to  the  door.  Frank  fol- 
lowed in  amazement. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you 
John?"  lie  asked. 

"How  can  the  buckets  both  be 
empty  at  once?"  he  gasped. 

"What  buckets?  What  do  you 
mean?" 

"Why,  as  one  bucket  ascends  the 
other  descends;  as  one  is  emptied  the 
other  is  filled — don't  you  see?" 

"John  have  you  become  crazy?  I 
do  not  understand  your  talk." 

"Why  are  they  called  bucket 
shops?" 

"Bucket  shops  are  places  where 
small  deals  can  be  made.  They  trade 
in  five  hundred  and  one  thousand 
bushel  lots.  With  five  or  ten  dollars 
you  can  speculate  and  because  of  the 
trifling  amount  involved,  they  are 
mere  drippings  and  from  that  the 
name  is  derived." 

John  stopped  in  his  walk  and  taking 
Prank's  hand  he  said:  "I  interpreted 
the  expression  differently.  I  had  not 
studied  the  matter.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  market  has  broken.  Come  with 
mo." 

They  walked  on  and  entered  the 
broker's  office.  Frank  took  up  the 
printed  tape  from  the  ticker  basket 
and  read  76%. 


John  fell  into  a  chair,  turned  pale- 
and  handed  Frank  his  bucket  shop  re- 
ceipt. 

"Here  Frank,"  he  whispered,  "make 
your  last  deal.  However  this  comes 
out,  promise  me  you  will  never  draw 
another  bucket  from  the  well." 

Frank  looked  at  the  nici^^orandum 
and  whistled  inr  amazement. 

"You  too,  John?"  he  said  to  him- 
self. 

He  again  gras].ed  the  rocord  of  1  he- 
ticker. 

A  messenger  entered:  hurriedly — 
"Brown  &  Co.  of  W^ail  Street  have 
failed,"  he  said. 

Seventy-six  and  a  half  ticked  th:  in- 
strument—76,  5%,  14,  74,  731/0,  :* 

727/8.,  %,  V2,  1/4,  %. 

"Wake  up,  John,"  he  shouted. 
"Order  your  deals  closed  before 
Shroeder  fails.  This  will  swamp 
many  bulls  on  the  board  of  trade." 

"Seventy-two  and  a  half,"  said  the 
ticker,  "3/4,  73,  1/4.  V2,  %,  74,  1/4, 
1/2,  75,  1/4,1/4,  1/2,  3/s,  1/0." 

"What  the  dickens  is  the  matter 
now?"  said  Frank.  "Tell  Shroeder  to 
close  this  deal  at  once." 

"It  is  closed,  Frank,"  said  John 
coming  to  his  side;  "I  saw  the  water 
wasted  all  last  night,  and  I  knew 
when  the  bucket  was  right  for  easy 
drawing.  If  Shroeder  hasn't  failed  we 
are  saved.  But  Frank,  give  me  your 
word  that  you  will  drop  this  bucket 
business." 

"I  certainly  am  through  with  it, 
John/'  said  Frank. 

"I  have  been  dreaming,  Frank,  ever 
since  you  left  my  room  last  night,  and 
I  have  learned  how  little  safety  there 
is  in  dreams.  I  have  long  known  that 
arguments  are  not  reliable  in  forecast- 
ing markets,  but  I  never  saw  both 
buckets  so  nearly  empty  at  the  same 
time.  Logic  is  worthless  in  the  option 
business." 

They  went  to  the  bucket  shot  and 
Shroeder  gave  John  Willis  a  ehook  for 
$13,125,  including  his  original  deposit 
and  his  profits.  Ilis  commission  of 
one-eighth  of  a  cent  had  boon  subtract- 
ed from  the  profits.   John  gave  up  hij^ 
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nieniorandum  which  he  had  taken  from 
Frank  and  started  at  once  for  the  bank 
where  he  deposited  $10,000  to  the 
credit  of  Frank  Spencer. 

**My  day's  work  is  worth  $125,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "and  I  shall  have  to 
pay  the  broker  his  interest  for  the  use 
of  the  money." 

He  walked  to  the  broker's  office,  re- 
deemed his  bonds  and  replaced  them  in 
his  private  drawer. 

When  the  check  reached  the  bank 
from  the  clearing  house,  there  was  a 
deposit  of  $17,000  to  Frank  Spencer's 
account  and  the  check  was  charged  up 
without  comment. 

The  Brown  &  Co.  failure  proved  to 
be  that  of  a  small  stock  broker  firm 
and  not  the  great  grain  dealers  of  that 
name.  » 

While  Frank  Spencer  escaped,  hun- 
dreds have  been  detected.  His  action 
was  as  bad  as  if  he  had  lost.  Had  the 
bank  authorities  known  the  facts  he 
would  have  been  dismissed. 

As  to  John,  it  was  his  own  money  and 
be  was  under  the  influence  of  a  dream. 


His  act  was  reprehensible,  but  his  mo- 
tive was  excellent. 

Six  months  later  Frank  Spencer  took 
John  Willis  aside. 

"John,'  'said  he,  "I  have  not  made 
an  option  deal  since  the  great  event  and 
I  never  will,  but  I  have  drawn  a  bucket 
from  a  very  deep  well,  and  I  tugged 
hard,  but  when  it  reached  the  surface 
it  was  empty." 

"Frank,  I  have  dropped  the  word 
bucket  from  my  vocabulary.  I  do  not 
know  its  meaning.  Tell  me  in  plain 
English  what  you  mean?" 

"Mary  Pogue  told  me  last  night  in 
one  of  her  amiable  repartees  that  she 
could  not  possibly  be  more  to  me  than 
a — cousin.  I  have  a  month's  vacation 
which  I  shall  spend  with  Uncle  Jim.  I 
congratulate  you  sincerelv.  Good 
bye.'^ 

John  Willis  was  not  too  dull  to  com- 
prehend the  situation.  ^lary  Pogue  be- 
came a  cousin  to  Frank  Spencer. 

That  extra  $7,000  has  furnished  ]\Irs. 
Willis  a  regular  income,  as  it  stands  in 
bonds  registered  in  her  name.  John 
Willis  continues  to  study  etymology. 


BY  C. 

EACH  year  as  the  summer  fruits  riijen 
and  the  fall  crops  are  assured,  a  feel- 
ing of  thankfulness  mingled  with  an 
Inclination  to  be  indulgent  and  merry  comes 
upon  the  population  of  our  western  states. 
The  farmer  is  anxious  to  find  recreation  in 
the  city  where  he  may  find  a  variety  of  en- 
tertainments and  the  city  merchant  whose 
business  has  left  him  at  home  through  the 
heat  of  the  season  is  anxious  to  join  him  in 
the  creation  of  fairs,  festivals,  carnivals 
and  other  enterprises  where  all  can  be  bene- 
fited socially,  morally  and  financially.  The 
fair  or  festival  is  as  old  as  humanity.  Each 
nation  and  race  has  set,  as  by  instinct.  Its 
regular  time  for  recreation  and  display. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Rome 
mixed  games  with  wine  and  awarded  piizes 
to  those  who  excelled  in  strength  and  skill. 
The  Hebrews,  from  the  time  of  deliverance 
from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  celebrated  ap 
pointed  days  with  feast  and  song.  The 
Marathon  was  the  perfect  example  of  the 
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athletic  festival.  The  man  who  won't  play, 
won't  pay,  nor  stay,  nor  pray.  The  average 
American  works  hard,  not  because  he  is 
obliged  to  do  so,  but  from  choice  and  that 
sort  of  labor  produces  results.  This  is 
characteristic  of  the  Westerner  and  with 
the  same  zest  with  which  he  engages  in 
labor  he  enters  into  the  various  s\>oris  and 
pastimes  of  his  day.  A  most  successful  ex- 
ample of  the  American  idea  of  useful  pas- 
time is  found  in  the  annual  Cattleman's 
Picnic  held  each  August  at  Kingman.  Kan- 
sas. It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  more  widely 
known  annual  event  or  a  more  successful 
one  in  the  middle  west.  It  is  true  it  is 
held  in  a  western  county  seat  with  only 
2,100  inhabitants,  but  thousands  of  petM'l*' 
representing  every  phase  of  iirofessioiiai 
and  domestic  life  attend  it  regularly  from 
all  the  states  adjoining  Kansas.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  reailer  who  is  unacquainte<i 
with  the  proportions  of  this  worth>  enter 
prise,  we  submit  u  few  facts  which  feature 
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Its  place  in  the  calendar  of  modern  enter- 
tainments, which  bring  prosperity  to  their 
promulgators  and  the  city  where  they  are 
held  and  at  the  same  time  give  perfect 
satisfaction  to  thousands  who  patronize 
them  year  after  year. 

The  Cattlemen's  Picnic  Association  was 
organized  eleven  years  ago  by  a  few  live 
business  men  of  Kingman  county.  It  was 
conducted  for  three  seasons  as  a  one  day 
free  picnic,  then  for  four  years  as  a  two 
days'  free  entertainment,  when  it  was  found 
that  its  popularity  would  justify  something 
larger  to  meet  the  insistent  demands  of  its 
patrons.  At  this  juncture  the  company  pur- 
chased grounds,  built  fences  and  erected 
substantial  buildings  for  the  display  of 
products  and  the  protection  of  stock. 

The  paid  attendance  in  the  four  days  in 
August,  1908,  was  nearly  24,000  and  prepara- 
tions to  accomodate  a  greater  number  this 
year  are  being  made.  The  members  and 
stockholders  number  about  one  hundred 
and  true  to  the  fashion  of  Kingman  county, 
during  the  eleven  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  picnic  association,  a  large  number  of 
members  have  held  office  and  positions  of 
trust  which  ensures  that  community  of 
interest  which  has  produced  the  success 
that  has  marked  this  enterprise  from  the 
beginning.  The  membership  is  composed 
of  merchants,  farmers,  bankers,  doctors, 
stock  raisers  and  retired  citizens,  every  one 
of  them  long  time  residents  of  the  country. 
The  names  of  the  officers  follow: 

Jno.  McKenna,  president. 

J.  I.  Wrenchy,  vice-president. 

H.  C.  Leach,  secretary. 

Paul  S.  Woods,  treasurer. 

The  directors  are  as  follows: 

Jno.  Arrington,  J.  I.  Wrenchy,  Paul  S. 
Woods,  P.  H.  Parmenter,  Chas.  Settle,  Jno. 
McKenna,  James  Crossfield. 

The  company  is  capitalized  for  $5,000  and 
there  has  always  been  the  best  of  system  in 
its  business  methods  and  especially  has 
Secretary  H.  C.  Leach  shown  wisdom  in 
the  selection  of  plays  and  sports  to  be 
added  to  the  regular  amusements.  A  profit- 
able feature  was  added  in  1908  in  the  en- 
gagement of  a  show  company  which  pre- 
sents a  large  one  ring  circus  performance 
of  two  hours'  duration  each  evening. 

To  insure  a  clean  program,  with  satisfac- 
tion to  all  classes,  the  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation buys  the  individual  acts  for  their 
merit  and  assembles  them  before  present- 
ing to  the  public.  The-  association  is  a 
mem])er  of  the  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  racing 
circuit  and  as  in  1908  they  offer  for  this 
year  $10,000  in  cash  prizes.  Cattle  roping 
and  bronco  busting  are  the  chief  amuse- 


ments, but  there  will  be  harness  races  and 
running  races  with  the  best  horses  in  the 
west,  reputable  high  class  baseball  games, 
agricultural,  horticultural  and  live  stock  ex- 
hibits, with  big  parades  and  street  shows 
daily.  One  thing  should  be  especially  re- 
membered, and  that  is  that  all  programs 
will  be  carried  out,  rain  or  shine.  Three 
large  bands  will  provide  music.  All  ar- 
rangements to  handle  the  multitude  will  be 
made  by  the  railroads  and  special  trains 
will  be  run.  Unlike  other  fair  associations 
the  management  reduces  the  price  of  admis- 
sion from  50  cents  to  15  cents  for  children 
and  25  cents  for  adults.  The  cowboys  who 
take  part  in  the  Cattlemen's  Picnic  are  of 
the  genuine  western  stamp.  There  is  a 
product  of  states  further  east  where  a 
young  man  reads  a  red-backed  novel  or  two, 
dons  top  boots,  a  pair  of  corduroy  trousers, 
a  blue  shirt,  a  red  tie  and  a  white  hat, 
shoots  a  cheap  38  revolver  and  yells  as  he 
rides  out  of  town  after  a  drink  of  pop  and 
attracts  much  attention,  but  they  of  the 
west  know  he  is  only  an  imitation.  If  you 
squeeze  a  lemon  over  his  head  he  would 
become  intoxicated.  The  cowboy  at  the 
Cattlemen's  Picnic  can  ride  anything,  hoofs 
or  horns,  can  shoot  a  wren  off  the  top  of 
the  court  house  or  the  debt  off  of  a  church 
and  can  smoke  a  modern  cigarette  and  not 
die;  yet  in  society  he  is  as  mild  mannered 
as  the  new  pupil  in  the  kindergarten  and  as 
gentle  as  a  poetical  suggestion  of  spring. 

As  the  writer  has  intimated,  the  Cattle- 
men's Picnic  is  not  the  scheme  of  a  few 
w^ho  enjoy  the  protection  of  a  ninety  year 
lease  or  a  franchise.  It  is  the  product  of 
scores  of  public  spirited  men  who  reside 
in  different  parts  of  central  and  southwest 
Kansas.  There  is  no  "graft"  or  corruption 
bait  for  patronage.  Every  member  of  the 
association  from  the  president  to  the  track 
tender,  pays  the  regular  admission  price 
and  the  books  and  records  are  open  to  all. 

Kingman  county  is  proud  of  her  annual 
picnic — yes,  picnic,  for  that  is  the  word  that 
describes  the  spirit  that  actuates  the  man- 
agers who  prepare  its  attractions.  Every 
citizen  of  the  town  is  a  full  charged  bat- 
tery of  good  will  to  take  you  by  the  hand 
and  give  you  a  wild  shock  of  welcome  that 
will  start  your  circulation  and  cause  your 
legs  to  carry  you  to  the  gate  where  for  a 
quarter  you  will  be  admitted  to  a  series  of 
entertainments  that  will  quicken  your  pulse, 
sweeten  your  temper,  correct  the  vermiform 
appendix  and  send  you  back  to  your  toil 
feeling  that  you  can  forget  your  enemios. 
love  your  Hriends  and  lay  for  them  that 
despitefully  use  you  with  better  success 
than  ever,  and — "come  to  the  picnic  again 
next  year." 


A  PioiiDDi*  Panic 

BY  CLARENCE  J.  MARTIN 


THE  definition  of  the  word  "panic"  is  ex- 
treme, sudden,  causeless,  unreason- 
able, groundless  fright,  terror, 
widespread  misapprehension.  The  sub- 
ject introduced  in  the  caption  of  this 
article  can  well  be  described  in  the 
foregoing  definition,  as  the  event  to 
be  described  was  a  sudden,  unreason- 
able, groundless  fright  and  the  ter- 
ror that  accompanied  it  caused  a  widespread 
misapprehension  that  affected  the  inhabi- 
tants of  at  least  a  dozen  counties.  Tha 
scenes  to  be  narrated  occurred  in  south- 
western Kansas,  something  like  twenty-three 
years  ago,  shortly  after  the  U.  S.  troops  and 
frontiersmen  had  engaged  in  numerous  en- 
counters with  different  tribes  of  Indians  in 
widely  scattered  portions  of  the  west.  The 
participants  were  largely  new  comers  from 
eastern  states  who  were  unused  to  the  west 
and  whose  imagination  had  been  dilated  for 
years  by  the  recital  and  by  the  reading  of 
exaggerated  reports  of  the  depredations  of 
Indians.  We  refer  to  the  event  known  to 
the  people  of  southwest  Kansas  as  the  "In- 
dian Scare."  Doubtless  there  were  many 
scares  of  a  similar  nature  in  those  early 
<lays,  but  none  of  them  of  such  proportions 
as  the  one  of  which  we  write.  There  were 
only  a  few  in  the  vast  area  affected  by  the 
Indian  scare  who  had  an  accurate  idea  as 
to  the  equations  of  danger  and  safety  in  the 
west  and  the  prairie,  in  the  minds  of  many, 
was  like  the  unknown  seas  to  the  early 
navigator,  a  thing  of  almost  superstitious 
dread  out  of  which  at  any  moment  death- 
dealing  monsters  might  arise  and  whose 
distant  vista  was  the  harbinger  of  the  ter- 
ror that  flieth  by  night  and  the  pestilence 
that  walketh  at  noonday. 

The  "outcast  coyotes"  wailing  across  the 
desert  waste  in  winter  midnight  storms 
could  start  a  panic  of  fear  in  the  lowly  dug- 
out that  would  cause  the  pioneer  to  stand 
guard,  rifle  in  hand,  by  his  wife  and  babes 
till  the  sun  came  with  the  assurance  of 
safety  in  the  light  of  another  day.  Living 
"close  to  the  ground"  did  not  always  inspire 
courage. 

The  government  had  removed  1,800  Chej'- 
€nne  Indians  from  Wyoming  to  Indian  Terri- 
tory and  part  of  them  had  left  the  reserva- 
tion and  had  started  back  to  their  former 
habitation.  Somewhere,  somehow,  a  report 
had  spread  that  these  Indians  had  taken  the 
warpath  and  were  crossing  Kansas  killing, 
pillaging,  and  burning,  while  en  route.  As 
an  example  of  the  elasticity  of  memory  and 
the  unreliability  of  verbal  and  even  written 
history,  it  will  he  noted,  that  in  the  niiufls 
of  many  yet  living  who  participated  in  th'^ 
lively  scenes  then  enacted,  a  doubt  remains 
as  to  the  actual  date  of  the  scare.  Clii)pings 
from  two  newspapers  published  at  that  time 


and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer, 
give  it  as  occurring  on  different  dates.  A 
recent  visit  to  that  part  of  the  state,  with 
diligent  inquiry  did  not  establish  the  date 
beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt,  though  many 
were  encountered  who  had  very  pronounced 
ideas  in  regard  to  it.  But  the  purpose  of 
this  article,  however,  is  not  to  reiterate  long 
columns  of  Kansas  history,  nor  to  impose 
upon  the  good  natured  reader  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  an  array  of  data  to  prove  actual 
dates  and  places.  Much  doubt  exists  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  aforementioned  "wide- 
spread misapprehension."  Old  settlers  who 
were  at  that  time  developing  new  lands 
still  declare  that  the  panic  was  started  by 
cowboys  who  wished  to  frighten  the  people 
from  their  homes  and  thus  delay  the  wave  of 
agriculture  that  portended  the  ruin  of  the 
grazing  lands,  while  others  say  it  v.'as  the 
result  of  a  desire  by  three  men  riding  by 
the  field  of  a  particularly  nervous  neighbor 
to  perpetrate  a  joke  upon  him  by  shouting 
that  the  Indians  were  on  the  warpath  and 
coming  his  way;  but  whatever  the  date  or 
the  cause  of  the  fright  of  the  settlers,  there 
remains  no  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
excitement  and  the  terror  that  for  a  few 
days  affected  the  greater  portion  of  south- 
west Kansas.  The  report  of  the  advance  ox 
the  savages  gained  credence  with  distance. 
Its  progress  remains  to  this  day  a  mystery. 
Railroads  had  not  gone  far  into  the  affected 
area  and  rural  wire  connections  were  un- 
known. Houses  on  the  border  were  ire 
quently  twenty  miles  apart,  yet  within  twen- 
ty-four hours  from  the  first  alarm,  over  SAtuO 
people  had  rushed  into  Kingman  and  many 
hundreds  did  not  stop  there,  but  rushed  ou 
east  with  what  facilities  they  had  for  travel, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  some  returned  to  their 
homes  in  the  east  and  never  returned  to 
Kansas  again.  There  were  other  small 
towns  in  the  vicinity,  but  Kingman  seemo.i 
to  be  the  point  for  congregation.  For  yeai  - 
the  citizens  of  that  town  while  speaking  of 
Kingman  history,  have  referred  to  the  two 
greatest  crowds  the  place  has  ever  known: 
One  was  at  the  time  of  the  "Indian  Scare.  " 
and  the  other  was  when  .Terry  Simps 
spoke  there  at  the  climax  of  the  Populist 
propaganda.  An  article  in  the  Kingman 
Democrat  of  July  0th  of  that  year 
speaks  of  the  occurrence  in  part  as  follow>^: 
"About  3:o0  p.  m..  Tuesday  (.Tuly  7th)  this 
town  was  thrown  into  a  fover  of  oxoitomeni 
by  a  report  that  the  Indians  were  on  tlie 
warpath  and  were  only  a  short  distance  )^<' 
low  Maud,  a  little  town  eighteen  miles  we-' 
of  here.  They  haci  ai)pearod  at  Lawinlale  and 
were  coming  this  way  with  all  s'  eed.  M*  s 
songers  wore  scouring  the  co»mtry  warnin:: 
the  settlers  and  with  a  brief  farewell  t«> 
their  homes,  thoy  hitched  up  their  teams  or 
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mounted  horses  and  sought  various  places 
of  refuge,  the  central  point  bein?  Kingman. 
Many  rumors  were  rife  and  exciting  stories 
told.  A  perfect  stream  of  wagons  loaded 
with  families,  came  pouring  in.  A  man  liv- 
ing east  of  Lawndale  reported  that  he  saw 
a  lad  of  twelve  years  of  age  who  said  he 
had  seen  his  father  killed  and  home  burned 
from  where  he  was  at  work  in  the  harvest 
field  and  that  he  had  jumped  on  a  pony  and 
saved  himself.  A  lady,  whose  name  could 
not  be  learned,  living  three  miles  southwest 
of  Maud,  on  Panther  creek,  gave  another  re- 
port. She  described  the  Indians,  of  whom 
she  thought  there  were  about  1,000,  about  a 
mile  from  her  home,  coming  with  the  wings 
of  the  wind.  The  family  whipped  up  their 
team  and  got  away,  but  were  not  very  far 
before  they  discovered  their  home  in  flames. 

♦  *  *  Thousands  left  their  homes  and 
congregated  at  different  points;  some  at 
Trenton;  some  at  New  Murdock,  Cheney, 
and  hundreds  came  to  Kingman. 

"This  same  scare  is  now  reaching  out  and 
taking  in  other  fields  and  is  as  a  mighty 
wave  passing  over  the  ocean.  Sumner  and 
Harper  counties,  south  and  east  of  us,  and 
the  counties  east  of  us  along  the  Santa  Fo 
road  are  all  excitement  today  and  there  is 
nothing  that  will  restore  confidence  except 
the  appearance  of  soldiers.  Every  day  is 
costing  the  people  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
crops  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  what  stock  is 
loose  and  ripe  wheat  is  left  standing  in  the 
fields  and  cattle  at  the  end  of  picket  ropes 
without  water." 

The  writer  has  collected  the  account  of  a 
number  of  humorous  incidents  where  many 
people,  moved  with  the  hysteria  of  fear,  said 
and  did  many  things  which  surely  they  had 
never  thought  themselves  capable  of  saying 
and  doing  and  of  which  they  tell  today  with 
shouts  of  laughter.  Some  pathetic  things 
also  occurred,  but  it  is  intended  to  leave  the 
recital  of  these  to  the  more  serious  histo- 
rian. 

Judge  J.  Q.  Jenkins  was  then  living  on  a 
claim  26  miles  west  of  Kingman  with  his 
wife  and  three  children,  boys,  the  eldest  7 
years  of  age,  but  spent  some  time  in  ship- 
ping lumber  from  the  town  to  points  farther 
west.  Mr.  Jenkins  started  for  his  claim  the 
first  day  of  the  scare  and  when  some  dis- 
tance from  town  met  a  man  who  had  left  in 
the  morning  for  his  claim  with  a  load  of 
lumber.  The  man,  though  he  had  a  wife  and 
several  children  at  home,  had  heard  of  the 
supposed  Indians  and  had  dumped  his  lum- 
ber beside  the  road  and  was  returning  to 
town  with  the  empty  wagon,  at  top  speed. 
When  the  frightened  man  was  asked  where 
his  wife  and  children  were  he  replied  that 
he  did  not  know;  he  did  not  return  to  his 
family  for  two  days. 

Another  man  came  riding  along  on  the 
Pallop  and  on  meeting  Mr.  Jenkins,  stopped 
long  enough  to  point  to  a  grove  of  catalpa 
trees  on  a  distant  ridge  and  cry  out:  "They 
are  Indians!  I'm  going!  Come  on!"  and 
then  disappeared. 


Another  horseman  declared  he  had  seen 
a  band  of  1,000  redskins  not  far  away,  and 
galloped  on  as  the  first  had  done. 

This  proved  to  be  a  large  herd  of  cattle 
in  motion. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  wheat  harvest  and 
scores  of  horses  with  the  harness  nn  were 
wandering  across  the  fields  where  the  reaper 
lay  idle  and  deserted  like  a  dismantled  bat- 
tleship upon  a  lonely  shore.  Along  the  roa-l 
were  sections  of  broken  wagons,  household 
utensils,  clothing,  etc.,  thrown  away  in  the 
mad  rush.  Mr.  Jenkins  met  one  train  of 
M^agons  two  miles  long,  all  going  the  same 
direction — townward.  In  many  homes,  fire 
was  still  burning  in  the  stoves  under  half- 
cooked  food  and  tables  were  fully  set  with 
victuals  untouched  and  chairs  in  proper 
array. 

In  one  locality  a  company  of  neighbors, 
having  no  way  to  escape,  spent  one  night 
in  a  corn  field  where  not  an  eye  was  closed 
in  sleep.  Crying  babies  were  almost 
smothered  and  a  small  pet  dog  that  endeav- 
ored to  guard  the  party  by  frequent  barking, 
was  choked  to  death  and  buried  without 
song  or  ceremony. 

A  farmer  near  Lawndale  while  departing 
from  his  home  with  his  family  in  the  wagon 
was  followed  by  a  swift-footed,  squealing 
pet  pig.  He  sprang  from  the  wagon  and 
killed  it  with  an  ax,  amid  the  tearful  pro- 
testations of  wife  and  child.  Another  set 
tier  got  his  team  only  half  prepared  for  a 
drive  and  drove  many  miles  with  only  one 
line,  a  feat  that  could  not  be  performed  out- 
side of  a  circus  ring  in  times  of  peace.  An 
excited  man  lifted  a  huge  header  box  from 
a  wagon  alone,  which,  before,  he  had  been 
unable  to  do,  though  he  had  frequently  tried. 

In  one  county  over  200  people  hid  in  a 
young  peach  orchard,  almost  wholly  without 
firearms  or  food.  One  family  came  into  town 
driving  two  yokes  of  panting  oxen,  and 
another  arrived  drawn  by  a  team  composed 
of  a  mule  and  a  cow,  the  cow's  milk  being 
immediatly  used  as  an  adjunct  to  the  fam- 
ily's evening  meal. 

A  man  living  northeast  of  Kingman,  hitch- 
ed a  span  of  unruly  half-broken  mules  to  a 
wagon,  loaded  his  family  in  and  started  to 
safety.  While  crossing  Smoote  creek  at  a 
railroad  rate  of  speed,  one  of  the  children, 
a  lad  five  years  of  age,  was  lost  out  of  the 
rear  of  the  wagon  and  was  not  missed  till 
the  roll  call  some  time  later.  Major  Brown 
found  the  little  fellow  and  restored  him  to 
his  parents. 

In  spite  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  fron- 
tier, Cupid  found  abode  among  the  younger 
element  and  in  one  township  a  young  couple 
had  become  engaged  and  had  set  th'» 
day  for  the  marriage,  but  when  tho 
panic  struck  the  poor-le.  the  groom-to-be 
hastily  hitched  his  horse  to  a  buggy  and 
broke  for  a  place  of  safety  so  earnestly  that 
he  drove  right  by  his  lady's  residence  with- 
out stopi)ing  for  her.  when  ho  might  have 
known  that  her  desire  for  a  buggy  ride  just 
then  was  not  alone  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
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caping  from  the  Indians.  The  young  lady 
walked  three  miles  to  a  neighbor's  house 
and  rode  to  town,  where  she  met  the  re- 
creant young  man  and  promptly  broke  thtj 
engagement. 

A  man,  a  German,  by  the  name  of  Miller, 
kept  a  saloon  near  where  Willowdale  now 
stands.  Some  one  told  him  that  it  would 
make  the  Indians  more  murderous  if  they 
should  secure  and  drink  his  liquor.  Miller 
started  to  empty  out  the  entire  stock  before 
leaving  the  place,  but  another  friend  told 
him  it  would  be  a  shame  to  waste  so  much 
property  and  suggested  that  the  crowd  drink 
it.  The  German  at  once  consented  to  the 
plan  and  remained  with  the  rest  to  take  part 
in  the  exercises  to  show  his  interest  in  tho 
lesson  of  economy. 

A  man  who  was  digging  a  well  when  the 
news  of  the  approach  of  Indians  arrived, 
secretly  let  himself  down  into  it  after  dark, 
where  he  remained  all  night,  only  30  feet 
away  from  his  house,  where  his  family,  un- 
aware of  his  whereabouts,  stayed  alone. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  this 
class  of  men  so  sadly  in  need  of  courage 
have  removed  from  that  locality  long  ago. 

Kingman  was  the  terminus  of  the  Wichita 
&  Western  railway  and  large  numbers  came 
there.  From  the  tops  of  buildings,  immense 
clouds  of  dust  could  be  seen  that  marked 
the  location  out  on  the  plains  of  coming 
refugees.  The  panic  did  not  subside  with 
the  growth  of  the  multitude.  Every  caravan 
had  some  additional  news  of  murder  and 
fire.  The  towns  reported  burned  were  Maud 
Saratoga,  Greensburg,  Sun  City  and  Lake 
City,  and  the  news  was  telegraphed  to  the 
eastern  dailies,  where  it  was  published  re- 
peatedly. 

The  scenes  at  Kingman  will  never  be  for- 
gotten.   Thousands  slept  in  the  streets,  on 


the  walks,  and  almost  immediately  provi- 
sions gave  out.  Camp  fires  were  built 
around  which  the  people  gathered,  a  few 
fights  occurred.  Some  were  drunk  and  swore 
loudly,  while  others  held  small  prayer  meet- 
ings, though  praying  occurred  more  fre- 
quently than  profanity.  An  attack  was  ex- 
pected every  minute  and  firearms  were  load- 
ed. A  few  talkative  individuals  had  gather- 
ed little  groups  and  were  adding  to  the 
excitement  by  relating  stories  of  Indian  out- 
rages that  had  occurred  elsewhere. 

Three  children  were  born  to  mothers  the 
first  night  of  that  memorable  occasion  and 
many  strong  persons  had  been  made  ill  with 
simple  terror. 

After  a  night  of  groundless  fear,  and 
when  no  one  had  been  killed,  the  multitude 
became  somewhat  quiet,  but  at  dawn  three 
men  rode  into  town  and  created  the  panic 
anew  by  reporting  the  Cheyennes  only  a  few 
miles  from  town.  These  men  circulated 
everywhere,  spreading  alarm  until  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  J.  J.  Strickland  and 
Major  W.  L.  Brown  and  A.  M.  Jackson,  was 
appointed  to  inform  them  that  if  they  did 
not  cease  they  would  be  hanged. 

At  last  in  answer  to  urgent  appeals,  Col. 
Geo.  B.  Sanford,  1st  Cav.,  and  his  batallion. 
consisting  of  250  men,  arrived  by  special 
train  on  the  morning  of  July  9th  and  went 
into  camp  south  of  Kingman.  In  the  after- 
noon Captain  Johnson,  with  soldiers  went 
out  through  the  country  and  found  nothinj; 
plundered,  though  it  had  been  quite  desert- 
ed for  two  days  and  nights.  The  towns  re- 
ported burned  had  not  been  molested.  Not 
an  Indian  had  been  seen.  It  would  be  hard 
to  conceive  with  what  emotions  and  ludi- 
crous sense  of  shame  the  population  re- 
turned to  their  homes. 


Kansas 

By  '*Doc''  Divilbiss. 


Bounded  on  all  sides  by  wealth. 
Progress,  intellect  and  health. 
Got  her  share — but  not  by  stealth, 
That  is  Kansas. 

Center  of  the  greatest  nation, 
With  residents  from  all  creation 
And  every  one  writes  his  relation — 
"Come  to  Kansas." 

Politicians  by  the  score 
Crowding,  jamming  through  Fame's  door- 
When  they're  all  in  there's  plenty  more 
Here  in  Kansas. 

Home  of  Mrs.  Carrie  Nation, 
Creator  of  agitation, 
Tointists'  fear  in  great  vexation 
Over  Kansas. 

Showed  saloons,  first,  what  she  meant, 
Next  one-half  the  drug  stores  went. 
Nothing  left  but  "two  per  cent," 
Here  in  Kan.sas. 


Once  the  "happy,  happy  home" 
Of  Eastern  men  with  coin  to  loan — 
Mighty  few  mortgages  they  own  , 
Now  in  Kansas. 

Cyclones,  blizzards,  dug-outs  too — 
Seems  as  if  all  three  have  "flew," 
That's  history  now — they're  all  through 
With  Kansas. 

In  their  stead  are  mansions  grand, 
Automobiles,  and  a  brand 
Of  breezy  weather  we  can  stand 
Out  here  in  Kansas. 

You're  a  freak  without  a  doubt. 
But  you  know  what  you're  aliout 
And  every  child  \ou've  got  will  shout 
'Here's  to  Kansas!" 


With  all  your  faults  wo  love  you 
Always  have  and  always  will. 
And  when  we  die  we  want  to  fill 
A  grave  in  Kansas. 


still. 
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Shmi  Grass  Ji^olox^nos 


BY  WALT  MASON 


Grief  is  never  worth  what  it  costs, — Mallock. 


SOME  folks  I  know  are  born  of  grief,  and  nothing  ever  brings  relief.  If  Manna  fell, 
for  them  to  eat,  they'd  raise  a  roar  for  shredded  wheat;  if  they  had  nectar  in  the' 
shade,  they'd  howl  for  circus  lemonade.  When  drouth  was  on  the  Kansas  plain, 
they  stood  around  and  prayed  for  rain,  and  then  for  days  they  had  the  blues  because 
they  needed  overshoes.  Their  hens  laid  eggs,  and  then  they  sighed,  because  they  weren  t 
already  fried.  When  people  have  made  up  their  mind  that  Providence  is  most  unkind, 
not  all  the  gifts  the  gods  bestow  can  make  them  drop  their  tale  of  woe.  If  they,  when 
they  have  journeyed  hence,  should  enter  heaven  through  the  fence,  they'll  say  that  harps 
are  not  worth  beans,  and  ask  for  bones  and  tambourines. 


IT  IS  a  thousand  pities,  and  yet  it's  certain,  quite,  that  nations,  towns  h.nd  cities, 
throw  money  left  and  right.  We're  blowing  in  the  boodle,  like  spendthrifts  on  a 
tear,  and  singing  Yankee  Doodle  as  though  we  didn't  care.  To  blow  in  paltry  mil- 
lions once  scared  us  half  to  death,  but  now  we  squander  billions,  and  never  lose  our 
breath.  We're  sinking  endless  riches  in  taming  Moro  scamps,  and  digging  silly  ditchef 
through  deadly  Southern  swamps;  we're  burning  up  the  plunder,  we  never  stop  to  fret; 
but  how.  O  how  in  thunder  shall  we  get  out  of  debt?  And  how  is  Kansas  going?  She 
ought  to  be  in  line;  her  wealth  she  should  be  blowing,  as  though  she  had  a  mine;  she 
ought  to  have  a  navy  to  plow  the  raging  Kaw,  and  float  upon  the  gravy  that  forms  the 
Nemaha;  she  needs  a  standing  army  to  guard  the  railway  tracks;  the  man  upon  the 
farm  he  will  gladly  pay  the  tax.  But  any  plan  that's  hazy  and  wild  will  hit  the  spot; 
and  any  scheme  that's  crazy — just  so  it  costs  a  lot. 


HERE  have  been  circumstances,  at  least  so  people  say,  that  made  men  tired  of 


1  Kansas,  and  so  they  moved  away;  they  packed  up  chair  and  chattel,  their  doll  dress 
and  their  rattle,  and  harnessed  up  their  cattle;  they  simply  wouldn't  stay.  For 
some  more  favored  region  they  gaily  hit  the  trail;  some  place  where  joys  are  legion,  and 
riches  never  fail;  some  place  where  balmy  breezes  blow  through  the  orange  treeses, 
and  where  it  never  freezes,  or  rustles  up  a  gale.  They  went  in  all  directions,  to  every 
sort  of  shore;  they  took  up  quarter  sections,  and  some  a  whole  lot  more;  and  in  those 
regions  charming  they  settled  down  to  farming,  where  nothing  is  alarming,  and  all  man's 
woes  are  o'er.  But  soon  they  felt  a  yearning  they  could  not  understand;  they  hankered 
for  returning  to  good  old  Kansas  land;  they  said:  "We  may  be  quitters,  but  we'll  hook 
up  our.  critters,  and,  though  the  whole  world  titters,  trek  back  to  beat  the  band!"  Men 
hear  of  distant- places,  magnificent,  sublime;  and  so,  with  hopeful  faces,  they  out  of 
Kansas  climb;  they  go  where  moonshine  quivers  upon  the  silver  rivers;  but,  sure  as 
geese  have  livers,  they  all  come  back  in  time. 


HEN  I  was  but  a  little  lad,  I  often  went  to  town  with  dad.    At  early  morn  we 


w  made  our  start,  and  when  we  reached  the  busy  mart,  'twas  dinner  time  and  we 
would  eat  our  dinner  from  the  wagon  seat.  And  when  we'd  traded  at  the  store, 
we  drove  the  old  nags  home  once  more:  they  went  no  faster  than  a  walk,  and  as  they 
jogged,  my  dad  would  talk.  I  seem  to  see  the  old  man  now,  the  gray  hair  tangled  o'er 
his  brow,  his  stooping  shoulders,  bont  with  toil,  his  hands  all  browned  from  sun  and  soil. 
And  all  the  tales  he  told  me  then  1  know  and  could  repeat  again.  But  dad  long  since 
has  gone  before;  the  old  red  wagon  groans  no  more;  the  fat  roan  nags  I  used  to  know 
are  gone  where  all  good  horses  go.  The  homo  dad  built  belongs  to  mo.  and  all  the 
flocks  and  stacks  you  see,  and  I  have  wealth  and  some  renown;  and  when  1  want  to  go 
to  town,  I  go  there  in  an  auto-car,  that  moves  without  a  groan  or  jar.  and  am  half  an 
hour  away— it  took  dad's  horses  all  the  day.  But  never  shall  I  know  tho  joy  that 
filled  me  when,  a  freckled  boy,  I  rode  with  dad  to  town  and  back,  along  the  rutty  wagon 
track!  I'm  tired  of  gasolinemobiles — I  want  to  hear  those  wagon  wheels!  The  fool 
of  his  possessions  brags — I  want  to  drive  those  old  roan  nags!  I  want  to  see  my  dad 
again,  and  hear  the  tales  he  told  me  then! 


The  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted. — Provert. 


Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder. — The  Poet. 


All  that  glitters  is  not  brass. — Anonymous. 


The  Daisy  Field,  on  Brewster  Farm,  three  miles  s.uiiheast  of  Imlepemlem  e.    Photo  by  C.  C. 

Jones,  winner  of  2nd  prize. 


Scene  on  Little  Arkansas  River,  near  Wichita,   Photo  by  J.  N.  Chapniati,  winner  of  4(h  prize. 


Cliffs  on  Fall  River,  one-lialf  mile  eaat  of  Fall    River.    Photo  by  Ada  E.  Caldwill. 


The  Mill  Diim  in  Winter,  at  Aliuuna.    IMuno  b\    M.   A.   lihoa.   Vales  Center. 

OUR  CASH  OFFER 

A  prize  of  $3.00  will  be  given  each  month  for  the  best  photo  submitted. 

A  prize  of  $2.00  will  be  Riven  each  month  for  the  second  best  photo  submitted. 

A  prize  of  one  year  s  sutiscription  to  TIIK  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  will  be  given  each  month 
for  the  third  best  pholo  .subinittofl. 

A  prize  of  one  year's  subscription  to  THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  will  be  given  each  month 
for  the  fourth  best  photo  submitted. 

Awards  will  be  made  promptly  upon  publication  of  photos  submitted.  Contest  op«n  to 
everybody,  but  all  photos  must  bo  of  Kansas  scenety. 

Address  THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE,  Kansas  Scenery  Dept.,  Wichita.  Kansas. 


Dr.  Earnest  Fox  Nichols. 


Th©  jMsw  Pr?)sl<lset  of  IDartmoiiili  CoIIdk© 


A HIGH  honor  has  recently  been 
conferred  upon  the  state  of 
Kansas  by  the  election  of  Doctor 
Ernest  Fox  Nichols  to  the  presidency 
of  Dartmouth  Collef?e.  Doctor  Nichols 
is  a  son  of  Kansas,  havin":  been  born  in 
Leavenworth,  June  1,  1869.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege in  1888,  when  but  nineteen  years 
of  age,  and  received  from  that  institu- 
tion the  degree  of  INTaster  of  Science, 
in  1893,  and  from  Cornell  University 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  four 
years  later.    He  took   post  graduate 


work  in  Cornell  and  the  University  of 
Berlin.  After  completing  his  educa- 
tional courses  he  was  elected  to  the 
professorship  of  physics  in  Colgate 
University  where,  after  serving  two 
years,  he  accepted  a  position  in  Dart- 
mouth College  and  after  several  years 
connection  Avith  that  institution  was 
elected  to  the  department  of  experi- 
mental physics  in  Columbia  University, 
where  his  work  along  the  lines  of  as- 
tronomical research  has  made  him 
famous  throughout  the  world. 


OUR  i^oiNT  m  vmw 


AD  ASTRA  PER  ASPERA 

(To  Mansions  Through  Dugouts.) 
In  this  August  number  of  THE  KANSAS 
MAGAZINE  is  published  an  unusual  amount 
of  fiction.  The  old  saw,  "Truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction,"  would  indeed  be  verified  if 
this  issue  contained  a  narrative  describ- 
ing the  evolution  of  the  Kansas  dugout  of 
yesterday  to  the  Kansas  mansion  of  today. 
Upon  Kansas  farms  in  this  year  of  our  Lord 
1909,  can  be  found  more  residences  costing 
$4,000  to  build  than  there  are  dugouts  and 
shanties. 

The  story  of  this  development  is  more  re- 
markable than  the  wildest  fiction  and  it 
would  arouse  distrust  in  the  minds  of  those 
not  familiar  with  the  changing  conditions  of 
our  state  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
Where  once  lived  the  farmer,  struggling 
against  the  eight  per  cent  mortgage  on  his 
ten  dollar  an  acre  farm,  his  cattle  and 
horses  chattels  of  the  local  banker,  that  he 
might  raise  cash  for  interest  and  taxes ;  now 
dwells  the  same  producer,  his  land  worth 
fifty  dollars  an  acre,  free  from  encumbrance, 
and  money  in  the  bank  with  which  to  pur- 
chase his  neighbor's  land  if  the  latter  will 
sell.  It  is  a  real  "Count  of  Monte  Christo" 
tale  with  a  count  on  nearly  every  section. 

The  Kansas  motto,  "Ad  Astra  Per  As- 
pera,"  may  be  rendered  freely  and  have  an 
ever  present  application.  Not  only  did  our 
beloved  commonwealth  gain  its  membership 
in  the  union  through  asperities;  not  only  did 
she  wage  a  preliminary  civil  war  with  Mis- 
souri; not  only  did  she  contest  almost  every 
county  with  the  Indians  who  claimed  the 
state  for  a  hunting  ground;  not  only  has 
her  frontier  line  been  extended  in  the  face 
of  drouth,  grasshoppers  and  hot  winds,  but 
she  has  also  been  compelled  to  struggle  up- 
ward against  foes  within.  Political  dema- 
gogy, civic  graft  and  treasury  looting  are 
not  unknown  to  her.  Extravagance  has  it 
times  made  the  tax  rate  keep  pace  with  ac- 
cumulated wealth.  Until  very  recently  the 
individual  has  been  compelled  to  bear  not 
only  his  own  tax  but  also  much  of  the  share 
of  the  corporation  tax. 

The  stars  still  shine  above  the  sunflowers, 
however,  and  although  the  citizens  of  our 
own  commonwealth  are  a   little   nearer  the 


milky  way  than  those  of  many  other  states, 
there  are  yet  a  few  aspera  to  overcome  and 
many  unconquered  evils  remain  to  cloud  the 
astra. 

 0  

The  gospel  of  relaxation  must  be  put  into 
practice  if  we  wish  to  endure  this  torrid 
temperature  gracefully.  Relax  the  muscles 
of  your  throat;  command  that  wrinkle  upon 
your  brow  to  fade  away;  allow  the  chair  in 
which  you  are  sitting  to  support  your  entire 
weight  instead  of  trying  to  support  the 
chair.  When  you  go  to  bed  don't  try  to  pull 
the  bed  away  from  the  floor  by  means  of 
your  own  tense  muscles.  Imagine  that  you 
are  a  half  gallon  of  molasses  gracefully 
poured  out  upon  some  level  surface.  la 
other  words,  when  you  rest — rest.  In  this 
way  your  temperature  can  be  kept  down  to 
the  minimum. 

 -o— — 

Kansas  bankers  want  to  limit  the  rate  of 
interest  to  be  paid  to  depositors  to  three  per 
cent.  This  amount  is  undoubtedly  conserva- 
tive and  is  as  much  as  commercial  banks 
should  pay,  especially  on  daily  balances. 
Savings  banks  should  not  be  limited  to  such 
a  rate.  Such  a  law  put  into  operation 
would  certainly  favor  the  banker  rather  than 
the  depositor  for  whose  benefit  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  made.  It  is  significant  that  the 
bankers  do  not  demand  a  maximum  rate 
for  loans. 

 0  

We  are  receiving  many  flattering  com- 
ments upon  our  plan  to  conduct  a  prize  con- 
test for  Kansas  scenery.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  this  will  do  much  to  advertise 
our  state  abroad.  There  is  nothing  so  fas- 
cinating as  beautiful  scenes  from  nature. 
Kansas  has  a  wealth  of  them  as  will  be  soon 
by  the  splendid  showing  of  this  issue.  Call 
the  attention  of  your  friends  to  our  scenery 
contest. 

 0  

Texas  brewers  declare  that  there  is  more 
liquor  consumed  in  i)rohibition  states  ac- 
cording to  population  than  in  states  whore 
license  to  sell  liquor  is  granted.  We  dislike 
to  say  it,  but.  such  a  declaration  in  face  ;.f 
the  facts  drives  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
Texas  brewers  are  just  plain  liars. 


KkgiuaB  on  tie  Nkmoscali 


BY  CLARENCE  J.  MARTIN 


IF  THE  reader  has  ever  spent  a  few 
days  in  Kingman,  Kansas,  we  will 
not  have  to  speak  of  the  state  to 
which  it  belongs  when  we  mention  the 
city,  nor  affix  the  name  "Kansas"  by 
way  of  designation  when  writing,  for 
every  aspect  of  the  town  declares  that 
it  is  distinctively  Kansan.  There  is  the 
Kansas,  and  especially  the  Kingman 
spirit  in  the  hearty  salutation  and 
hand  clasp  of  her  business  and  profes- 


P.  J.  Cloud,  Mayor    of    Kingman,  Youngest 
mayor  in  Kansas. 


sional  men.  They  treat  the  stranger, 
rich  or  poor,  as  though  they  acknow- 
ledged his  right  to  the  streets  and 
walks  and  the  mayor  does  not  have  to 
tender  the  newcomer  the  "keys"  to 
open  the  gates  of  the  city,  as  they  are 
always  open. 

Like  many  other  towns  of  the  west, 
Kingman  has  passed  through  the  re- 
fining crucible  of  business  reaction — a 
crucible  heated  with  the  fire  built  of 
the  debris  of  unwise  speculation.  It 
grew  suddenly  from  a  town  of  three 
small  frame  buildings  to  a  city  of  many 
square  miles  with  three  miles  of  street 
car  lines  and  was  for  a  while  the  tor- 
minus  of  a  busy  railroad;  then  the  rail- 


road went  on  and  left  it  sitting  out  on 
the  undeveloped  prairie.  The  w^ealth 
of  the  sod  had  not  at  that  date  been 
demonstrated  a'nd  while  some  larger 
towns  were  being  built  along  the  rail- 
road some  distance  north,  many  of  the 
houses  in  Kingman  were  torn  down 
and  moved,  some  to  other  tow^ns  and 
some  to  distant  counties  to  make 
"shacks"  for  the  holders  of  claims. 
For  several  seasons  the  spectral  fevered 
hand  of  drought  waved  over  south- 
western Kansas  and  hope  fought  with 
despair  in  the  bosom  of  the  man  who 
ran  the  reaper  and  the  plow,  but  the 
railroads  which  the  people  had  helped 
to  build  continued  to  lend  aid  to  bring: 


Hon.  p.  B.  GiUett.  Judffe  Twenty-fourth 
Judicial  District. 


the  settler  many  evidences  that  he  had 
not  been  forgotten  by  his  friends  and 
then  the  gods  sent  rain  and  soon  upon 
the  same  railway  platforms  where 
castoff  clothes  and  donated  seed  had 
been  deposited,   huge   sacks  of  grain 
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were  piled  and  shipped  east  as  the  very 
material  compliraent  and  token  of 
gratitude  of  the  sunbrowned  holder  of 
the  Kansas  claim. 

So  look  with  me  now  upon  a  city  of 
2,700  inhabitants  with  four  churches, 
two  large  schools  with  several  hundred 
pupils  enrolled,  six  blocks  of  prosper- 
ous business  houses,  a  public  library  of 
2,500  volumes,  three  banks  wdth  total 
capitalization  of  $125,000,  a  colossal 
court  house,  an  immense  flour  mill,  two 
elevators,  an  ice  and  creamery  plant, 
three  hotels,  and  three  railroads  that 
come  from  and  lead  to  everywhere. 

The  city's  water  supply  is  furnished 
by  a  number  of  natural  springs  three 
miles  west  of  the  town,  and  Secretary 
Crumbine  of  the  Board  of  Health  de- 
clares there  is  only  one  other  spring  of 
equal  purity  in  the  state,  that  at 
Abilene.  The  city  has  fifteen  miles  of 
water  mains  and  the  average  cost  to 


Jno.  A.  Cragun. 


each  family  for  household  use  is  only 
$7.00  per  year.  An  electric  plant  fur- 
nishes light,  and  work  on  an  enlarged 
sewer  system  will  begin  in  September 
of  this  year.  Wealthy  comnninities  ex- 
ist only  a  few  miles  from  Kingman 
that  contribute  to  its  prosperity,  one 


of  the  largest  of  these  being  "Willow- 
dale,"  w^hich  has  for  many  years  been 
the  home  of  F.  H.  Weinschenk.  An  ac- 
count of  the  operations  and  industries 
of  this  community  for  the  past  twenty 
years  would  make  a  chapter  of  history. 
One  of  the  vital  secrets    of   the  pros- 


Major  W.  L.  Brown. 


perity  of  Kingman's  people  is  their  co- 
operation in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
general  welfare.  Their  last  ''knocker"" 
was  buried  years  ago  and  his  relatives 
own  no  property  there.  Factions  are  un- 
known. Every  man  elected  to  office 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years  was 
elected  not  because  he  wore  a  Clove- 
land  or  a  McKinlev  badge,  but  because 
he  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
people  coming  in  on  a  tide  of  civic  proix- 
ress  that  was  irresistible.  The  twv> 
newspapers  published  in  the  town,  the 
Journal  and  the  Courier,  are  in  perfect 
accord.  The  musicians,  public  speakers 
and  literary  writers  of  the  place  are 
appreciated  by  their  follow  townsiiion. 
There  is  no  "complniniiic:  in  the 
streets;"  all  seem  satisfied.  Cain  wonKl 
not  have  killed  Abel  had  he  lived  in 
such  an  atmosphere. 

We  devote  a  few  columns  to  a  do- 
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scription  of  a  few  of  the  many  enter- 
prises of  the  city : 

As  you  approach  Kingman  on  any  of 
the  railroads  that  enter  the  city  you 
see  from  a  distance  of  several  miles  a 
large  brick  building  which  raises  many 
stories  in  air  accompanied  to  an  equal 
height  by  a  large  frame  building  and 
three  immense  circular  steel  tanks. 
This  is  the  Kingman  ^Milling  Company's 
plant,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
southwest.  It  was  erected  in  1905  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000  and  the  mill  itself  has 
a  capacity  of  600  barrels  daily  and  the 
elevator  with  the  storage  tanks  which 
have  been  built  this  year  at  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  $10,000  has  a  combined 
capacity  of  170,000  bushels.  The  King- 
man Ice  &  Creamery  Company,  built  a 
creamery  four  years  ago  and  added  an 
ice  plant  with  twelve  tons  daily  ca- 
pacity two  years  later.  They  are 
handling  the    butter   business  of  the 


John  McKenna,  President  Cattlemen's  Picnic. 


country  and  are  makinir  400  '^mUous  of 
ice  cream  per  day.  They  have  cohl 
storage  room  for  10.(H)()  busluds  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  They  arc  con- 
structing an  elevator  of  17,000  Imslicls 
capacity  to  be  finished  in  Aip^nisl  (tf  tlic 
present  year  and  a  warehouse  'JO.xlOO 


feet  where  they  will  handle  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  seeds.  This  company  is 
capitalized  for  $25,000  and  with  Mr.  G. 
P.  Nelson,  as  secretary  and  manager, 
the  plant  is  conducted  in  a  systematic, 
modern  and  sanitary  way  that  places 
this  institution  among  the  best  of  its 


H.   C.   Leach,   Secretary   Cattlemen's  Picnic. 

kind.  They  are  going  to  double  their 
capacity  in  1910. 

The  J.  E.  Ferguson  Hardware  Com- 
pany was  established  in  1889  as  the 
Ferguson  Brothers  Hardware  Com- 
pany, and  at  its  inception  boosted  a 
$3,000  stock  in  a  20x40  foot  building. 
In  1893  they  moved  to  larger  <[u;n-ters. 
operating  in  a  building  with  dimen- 
sions 50x100  feet.  In  1889  they  moved 
to  their  present  location  where  they 
occupy  22,500  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  T]u\v  have  purchased  ground 
and  will  erect  soon  on  the  main  street 
a  two  story  building,  75xllX)  feet.  The 
present  buiUling  will  then  be  devoted 
to  hardware  sundries  and  the  new  to 
implements,  harness,  buggies,  etc.  The 
company  was  incorporated  in  19(VJ  and 
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the  capital  stock  is  $20,000.  The  names 
of  the  members  are  J.  E.  Ferguson.  W. 
H.  Klaver,  Ernest  Osterhont,  Clark  W. 
Summers.  The  stockholders  are  all  em- 
ployes who  have  been  engaged  so  long 
that  they  became  members  of  the  firm 
and  are  identified  with  Kingman  and 
its  institutions  socially  and  financially. 

The  C.  A.  IMagill  Mercantile  Com- 
pany was  established  in  1883  under  the 
company  name  of  Magill  &  Sm3'the.  In 
1903  it  became  incorporated  and  is 
now  known  as  the  C.  A.  Magill  Mercan- 
tile  Company.    It  has  a   capital  of 


Mr.  Oscar  S.  Capps.  Organizer  nnd  Conductor 
Capps's  Kingman  Band. 

$30,000  and  occupies  10,000  square  feet 
of  floor  in  its  various  departments. 
John  A.  Reed  came  to  this  firm  in  1903 
and  now  occupies  the  position  of  over- 
seer and  buyer  for  the  dry  goods  and 
millinery  department.  J.  I.  AYrenchy 
came  to  the  company  in  1885  and  is 
manager  of  the  store  and  has  charge  of 
the  credit  department  and  general 
financial  affairs  of  the  company.  The 
efficiency  of  these  two  men  with  the 
able  assistance  of  the  clerks  employed, 
makes  this  a  Avell  ordered  department 
store. 


The  R.  F.  Wallace  Mercantile  Com- 
pany began  business  in  1886,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $500.  The  old  shack 
then  used  as  a  store  still  stands  on  the 
corner  of  Sherman  and  Cedar  Street. 
In  those  days  chickens  were  bought  for 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  McKenna. 

$1.50  per  dozen  and  eggs  sold  slowly 
at  five  cents  per  dozen.  This  firm  is 
now  situated  on  upper  Main  Street  and 
has  a  large  stock  and  good  trade. 

Since  Oscar  Capps  organized  the 
Kingman  Band  with  twenty  members 
in  1904,  the  fact  that  Kangman  has 
musical  talent  has  been  established.  It 
was  then  good  naturedly  called 
"Capps's  Kid  Band"  on  account  of  the 
youth  of  its  members,  but  from  the  first 
it  was  a  success  and  soon  became  a  fac- 
tor in  musical  circles  in  the  southwest 
and  is  now  engaged  throughout  the 
year  in  concert  Avork.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Peter  Hanlin  and  Major 
Brown,  this  band  represented  Kansas  at 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Child. 


the  Democratic  National  Convention  at 
Denver,  wliere  they  made  a  hit  with  the 
vocal  feature  of  their  work,  singing  in 
parades  Jind  in  halls.  They  were  one  of 
the  two  bands  called  upon  for  service 


City  Park,  Kingman,  where  Cattlemen's  Picnic  is  Held. 


in  the  convention  hall  itself.  Professor 
Capps  is  also  the  organizer  and  con- 
ductor of  Capps 's  Orchestra  of  twelve 
pieces,  which  like  the  band  is  composed 
largely  of  high  school  pupils  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  years. 
Professor  Capps  is  the  proprietor  of  a 
large  music  house  in  his  city,  establish- 
ed in  1885. 


The  C.  Ri.  Furrow  Mercantile  Com- 
began  business  September  1,  1908,  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $20,000. 
C.  R.  Furrow  is  president  and  treasurer, 
A.  J.  Fanshier  is  vice  president,  C.  C. 
Williams  is  secretary,  and  F.  E.  Cath- 
cart  is  assistant  manager.  They  enjoy 
a  growing  department  store  business, 
have  an  absolutelv  new  stock  and  are 


■ft  m 'm 
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Xew  Elevator  and  Warehouse,  Kingman  Ice  &  Creamery  Co. 
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successful  advertisers.  One  of  their 
advertising  slogans  is  "One  Price  to 
All.'^ 


Broncho  Riding  at  Cattlemen's  Picnic. 


The  Kingman  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  was  organized  in  the  fall  of 
1878  at  a  meeting  called  at  the  claim  of 
John  Frazier,  one  mile  north  of  where 
the  city  of  Kingman  now  stands.  The 
persons  present  as  charter  members 
were  Mr.  and  ^Irs.  John  Fraizer,  Mrs. 
L.  W.  Leach,  John  A.  Cra?:un  and  Rev. 
A.  "Wilkinson.  Rev.  A.  Wilkinson  was 
the  first  pastor  and  Rev.  Ilalderman 
White,  father  of  Grace  and  Anna 
White,  who  went  to  Africa  as  mission- 
aries, was  the  second  pastor.  The  first 
building  erected,  a  frame  structure  20x 
30  feet,  was  built  in  Juno,  ISSl.  The 
second  building,  now  in  use,  seating 
1,000  worsliipors,  was  erected  in  1887. 
at  a  cost  of  if;U,000.  The  church,  with 
parsonage  and  grounds,  is  valued  at 
about  $20,000  and  the  mem])ership  num- 
bers 487.  The  Suiulay  school  under 
the  leadersliip  of  Oren  ^Eurpliy,  num- 


bers 265.  Since  1878,  twenty-one  pas- 
tors have  served  this  charge  and  at  the 
last  conference,  March  24,  1909,  Rev. 
W.  H.  Moore  was  placed  in  charge. 
Like  the  three  other  churches  in  the 
city,  the  Methodist  church  has  helped 
to  shape  the  religious  life  of  thousands 
during  its  history. 

Mr.  Frank  Harlow  has  served  as 
postmaster  in  Kingman  for  twelve 
years.  This  office  enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  finest  equipped 
offices  in  the  state  in  the  matter  of 
furniture  and  fixtures  for  the  handling 
of  mail.  For  several  years  the  office 
has  shown  an  increase  of  $1,000  per  an- 
num over  the  business  of  the  preced- 
ing year.    Four  rural    routes  extend 


Rear  View  Kingman  Millins;:  Co. 


from  this  office,  two  of  thorn  being 
operated  by  autonu^bilos. 

F.  J.  Cloud  is  mayor  of  Kingman  and 
is  no  doubt  the  youngest  uuuor  in  the 
state.  Mr.  Cloud  was  at  one  time,  for 
throe  years,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Norwich  Herald,  and  has  served 


Capps's  Kingman  Band  and  Orchestra. 


as  clerk  of  the  district  court  and  as  city 
clerk  for  a  combined  period  of  six 
years  at  Kingman. 

H.  C.  Leach  came  to  Kansas  in  1878. 
He  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness in  1893,  with  the  Pratt 
Lumber  Company,  at  Kingman, 
and  is  manager  of  that  company's 
yards  at  this  time.  He  became  secre- 
tary of  the  Cattlemen's  Picnic  Associa- 


tion three  years  ago  and  the  results 
of  his  service  with  that  body  are  aj)- 
parent  to  all. 

Mr.  Edward  McKenna  came  to  Amer- 
ica from  Ireland  when  ten  years  of 
age.  When  sixteen  years  old  he  joined 
the  United  States  army  and  served 
three  years  in  Company  A,  Twenty- 
eighth  Regular  Illinois  Infantry.  He 
came  to  Kansas  in  1877  and  in  1878  set- 


Former  Residence  of  Major  W.  I..  Brown,  now  owned  by  J.  W.  McCollum. 
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tJed  ^\dtli  his  family  in  Kingman  Coun- 
ty where  he  has  since  resided  as  one 
of  the  county's  representative  citizens. 
He  has  for  years  been  a  director  and 
vice  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  at  Kingman.  Undoubtedly  he  is 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  county. 

John  McKenna  was  born  in  King- 
man County,  November  2,  18^7.  He 
graduated  in  law  at  the  Kansas  State 
University  and  in  1902,  when  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  was  elected  probate 
judge  which  position  he  held  four 
years,  after  which  he  served  two  years 
as  county  attorney.  Mr.  jMcKenna  is 
part  owner  of  the  Leader  Courier  and 
owns  much  city  and  country  property. 
He  is  the  efficient  president  of  the  Cat- 
talemen's  Picnic  Association. 

John  A.  Cragun  also  has  the  honor  of 
being  an  early  settler,  as  he  came  to 
Kansas  in  1878.  He  served  as  deputy 
clerk  of  the  county  court  during  1879 
and  1880,  was  register  of  deeds  from 
1881  to  1885  and  was  a  member  of  the 
city  government  during  that  time.  He 
is  founder  and  president  of  the  Gragun 
Abstract  Company  and  has  built  and 
now  owns  nine  brick  buildings  in  the 
city  where  he  resides. 

William  H.  Child  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  real  pioneer  citizen  of 
Kingman  County;  at  least  it  is  not 
known  that  any  settled  before  his  ad- 
vent here  from  Michisjan  in  1872.  Mr. 


Child  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
army  from  ^lichigan  and  saw  service 
in  the  Civil  War  that  helped  to  form 
the  sturdy  character  that  so  endears 
him  to  all  his  friends  wherever  he  is 
known.  He  has  served  as  county  sur- 
veyor of  Kingman  County  for  fifteen 
years  and  in  all  his  public  service  has 
been  true  to  every  duty  often  sacrific- 
ing his  ow^n  interests  to  do  justice  to 
a  friend.  His  faithful  wife  and  beau- 
tiful children  share  all  honors  with 
him. 

Major  W.  L.  Brown  was  born  in 
Steuben  County,  New  York,  January  28. 
1854.  Was  educated  at  Woodhill  Acad- 
emy, came  to  Kansas  March  4,  1876. 
taught  school  in  Pawnee,  jMcPherson 
and  Reno  counties;  was  editor  of  the 
Kingman  Journal  for  several  years; 
was  secretary  of  Kansas  State  Senate, 
sessions  of  1893  and  1895:  was  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
1897  to  1898.  He  resigned  to  accept  a 
commission  in  the  United  States  army 
during  the  Spanish-American  War: 
was  first  man  in  the  state  enlisted  and 
sworn  in.  He  recruited  the  Twenty- 
first  Kansas;  was  grand  master  of  the 
state  I.  0.  0.  F.  in  1898  and  represen- 
tative to  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  of  1. 
O.  0.  F.  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Brown  was 
elected  as  representative  to  the  legis- 
lature fall  of  1908  by  a  large  majority. 
He  is  senior  member  of    the    firm  of 


Residence  of  Mr.  Frank  Ilarlow,  Pcstm  aster.   Kinmnan,  Kansas. 
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Brown,  Grant  &  Walter,  real  estate, 
and  is  engaged  in  the  breeding  of  thor- 
oughbred cattle  and  hogs  and  is  man- 
aging several  farms  in  Kingman  and 
Reno  Counties. 


M.  E.  Church,  Kingman,  Kansas. 

The  Farmers  State  Bank  oc- 
cupies a  prominent  corner  of 


W.  Sample,  president;  David  Walter, 
vice  president ;  Clyde  Murphy,  cashier ; 
B.  A.  Welch,  assistant  cashier. 

On  January  15th  the  W.  E.  Jett 
Mercantile  Company  was  incorporated, 
growing  out  of  the  business  partner- 
ship formed  in  July,  1884,  by 
Geo.  F.  Berry  and  W.  E.  Jett.  Its 
capital  stock  at  present  is  $20,000. 
It  is  a  well  ordered  department 
store,  utilizing  12,000  square  feet 
of  floor  surface.  W.  E.  Jett  is 
president  and  P.  H.  Parmenter  is 
resident  partner  and  manager.  As 
an  exxample  of  its  popularity  it 
may  be  stated  that  many  of  its 
customers  of  twenty-five  years 
ago  are  its  most  constant  patrons 
now.  W.  E.  Jett  moved  to  Wich- 
ita in  1896,  where  he  became 
chief  owner  of  the  Jett  & 
Wood  Wholesale  Grocery  Com- 
pany,   with    large    interests  in 


the  business  section  of  the  city 
and  for  years  has  fisrured 
heavily  in  the  financial  life  of 
the  county.  It  has  a  capital  of 
$50,000,  a  surplus  of  $13.0C0. 
with  deposits  over  $300,000. 
A.  C.  Tredick  is  president,  A. 
E.  Yeoman  is  vice  president,  D. 
Billings  is  cashier  and  11.  W. 
Freeland  assistant  cashier. 

The  State  Bank  is  perhaps 
the  latest  bank  instituted  in 
the  county,  but  its  success  has  been  re- 
markable since  its  oraranization  in  1905. 
It  has  a  capital  of  $25,000  and  all  the 
stock  is  owned  by  home  people.  It 
does  business  under  the  Kansas  guar- 
anty deposit  law.    Its  officers  are  C. 


Kingman  MiUing  Co.,  Mill  and  Elevators. 

other  business  houses,  but  he 
yet  refers  with  pleasure  to  his 
early  experience  in  Kingman  County, 


Pralrls  Tvv  i  11;';'} \'f. 


By  William  8.  WasJier 

When  into  the  valley  All  these  a  solemn  conclave  hold, 

The  mists  hepin  to  fall.  Each  hoping  thus  to  find. 

And  Fancy's  legions  gather  In  joys  past  and  future  hopes, 

At  Twilight's  evening  call.  Some  solace  for  the  mind. 


'Tis  then  that  IVTemory  rallies 
Her  host  of  Thoughts  so  dear. 

And  Reverie  calls  her  cohorts  in 
From  far  away  and  near. 


When  the  council's  ended 

And  darVness  'round  doth  creep. 
Silently  they  fade  away 

To  the  bivouac  of  Sleep. 
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Kingman  Motor  Co. 


Kingman,  Kansas 


We  sell  the  AUBURN:  Power,  Efficiency,  Reliability  and 
Style  are  its  Strong  Features 


mi'-: 

/ 
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LARGEST  GARAGE  AND  BEST  REPAIR  SHOP  IN  SOUTHWEST  KANSAS 

We  have  in  charge  of  our  shop  Mr.  B.  E.  Thompson,  a  man  with  years 
of  experience.  We  are  constantly  adding  to  our  equipment.  We  are 
able  to  handle  any  automobile  made  in  America.       :       :       :       :  : 


We  Handle  all  Supplies 


Come  to  Our  Shop 


KINGMAN  MOTOR  COMPANY 


C.  M.  BAY,  Proprietor 
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Speed 


and  Power 

Are  the  two  important  things  to  insure  satisfaction  in  transportation 

If  You  Want  Both 

In  a  machine  that  is  within  your  reach  in  price  aad  can  be  main- 
tained at  the  lowest  cost  of  upkeep, 

GET    THE    B  U I  QK 


..  -  - —  r«gir 


Between  Feb.  and  May,  *09^  the  Buick  Won  at  the  Following  Places 
Buicks  Win  9^  per  cent  of  the  Season* s  Contests 


New  Orleans  Mardi  Gras  Races— 100  miles 
world's  championship. 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.— 100  mile  event. 

Atlanta  Hill  Climb.— $2,000  and  under  class. 

Fort  George  (New  York)  Hill  Climb.— |l,30l 
to  $2,000  class. 

Jamaica  (Long  Island)  Speed  Trials.— $1,301 
to  $2,000  class. 


Lookout  Mountain  Climb,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
—$3,000  and  under  class. 

Nashville,  Tenn.— One  mile  free-for-all  and 
ten  mile  free-for-all. 

]\Tontgomery,  Ala.— 100  mile  race. 

Birmingham,  Ala.— Five  mile  open. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Track  Races.— Won  ten 
mile  Chattanooga  Derby,  free-for-all. 


Same  Old  Story,  the  Buick  Wins 


Sold  by  the  J.  O.  BEAR  TiUTO  GOMPANY 

KlXGMaX,  KTIXSAS 
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YOU    CAN   OWPsJ  AINJ 


IF  YOU  LIVE  ON  A  KLNGMAN  COUNTY  FARM 


BROWN.  GRANT  &  WALTER,  Kinaman.  Kansas 


We  are  the  pioneer  real  estate  men.  Known  personally  to  every  farmer  in  the  Q 
county  Our  references:  All  our  customers,  the  three  banks  of  our  city,  and  all  our  busi-  a 
ness  men.    Best  and  cheapest  productive  land  in  Kansas.    Write  for  descriptive  list.  \ 
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After  Thinking  it  Over 

By  Henry  Quad. 
So  far  as  I  am  able  to  recall  I  have  never 
yet  refused  to  sign  a  petition. 


If  my  daughter  should  fall  in  love  with  a 
Chinaman  I  would  at  once  begin  cultivatiu;:; 
a  pigtail  and  advertise  for  family  washings. 


I  have  noticed  that  a  great  many  news- 
paper paragraphers  write  things  that  they 
themselves  evidently  think  are  funny  at  first. 


The  county  commissioner  is  the  only  indi- 
vidual in  our  free  country  who  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  exercise  practically  as  much  power 
as  the  Czar. 


When  a  man  greets  me  with  a  "Good 
morning,"  and  then  tacks  a  "Sir"  on  the 
end  of  his  greeting,  I  feel  like  jolting  him 
under  the  ear. 


Whenever  a  husband  tells  me  that  he  has 
been  married  —  years  and  that  he  and  wife 
have  never  had  a  cross  word,  I  set  him  down 
at  once  as  just  an  ordinary  liar. 


I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  distinguished  look- 
ing man,  but  it  certainly  does  make  me 
sore  to  have  some  short  minded  dub  ap- 
parently fail  to  recall  my  name  after  I  have 
been  introduced  to  him  a  half-dozen  times. 


Extremes  of  Feeling 

By  Josephine  N.  Hills. 
I  longed  until  my  longing  withered  up 
And  where  keen  feeling  was  is  but  despair; 
Where  bloomed  emotion,  now  a  de^^^ert  waste. 
Not  one  oasis  gleams  upon  my  sight 
Nor  kind  miraa:e  to  lure,  entire  me  on. 
The  "even  tenor"  of  man's  way — what  is't? 
A  poet's  dream-fed  fancv,  that  is  all. 
Man's  way  is  but  an  uplift  and  a  fall, 
From  crest  to  trough,  from  wing  to  drown- 
ing depth, 

From  light  to  dark,  from  peak  to  pit,  the 
way. 

The  greatest  height    is    o'er    the  greatest 
depth; 

Who  never  soars  can  never  know  a  fall. 
But  yesterday  the  height  was  given  me. 
From  the  great  altitude  of  joy  I  saw 
Life's  griefs,  like  pigmy  things,  below  me 
move. 

And  happiness  like  buoys  did  float  me  up 
Above  the  slings  that  sometimes  strike  my 
face. 

When  in  the  dark  engulfed,  'tis  then  T  pray 
That  T  may  never  know  another  pinnacle. 
But  when  again  bruised  feet  have  borne  me 
thence, 

One  jot  or  tittle  of  that  solemn  thrill 
Redeems  tenfold  all  dark  and  suffering. 
For,  while  the    abyss    is    deeper    for  the 
height. 

No  loss  the  height  is  greater  for  the  depth. 
The  heart  that    feels    most    poignantly  a 
grief— 

That  heart  can  vibrate  with  sublimest  joy. 
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OUR  NEW  PREMIUM 


n 


Subscription  Department 


Fifty-Thousand  New  Subscriptions 


Association 


with  offices  in  the  Barnes  Bnildinfr,  corner  Lawrence  and  Douglas  Avenues. 
This  Department  alone  will  maintain  a  large  force  of  competent  solicitors 
whose  office  will  be  to  ])romote  our  agencies  and  advertising  generally.  No 
expense  has  been  spared  to  make  a  perfect  and  continuous  field  system  and 
we  trust  that  our  friends  will  receive  our  Premium  Subscription  representa- 
tives with  the  same  cordiality  extended  in  the  past  to  our  other  departments. 


This  is  the  slogan  of  THE  EL\NSAS  MAGAZINE.  We  have  set  our 
stakes  for  this  number  of  new  names  for  our  mailing  list  and  it  must  be  reach- 
ed by  January  1,  1910.  To  this  end  we  have  established  a  regular  Premium 
Subscription  Department  that  will  from  this  time  forward  work  in  connec- 
tion with  our  many  agents  and  regular  solicitors.  This  Department  will  be  4 
operated  under  the  name  of  ♦ 

The  Commercial  Circulating  j 


The  Kansas  Magazine  Co.  1 

410-412-414  East  William  Street 

WICHITA,  KANS. 


W^en  Writing  Advertisers  I'lease  Mention  The  Kansas  Magazim  ^ 


THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE. 


1 


The  First  Great  Offer 


OF  OUR 


Premium  Subscription  Department! 


A  FIFTY  DOLLAR  BUILDING  LOT 
WITH  AN  $18  ORDER 

Positively  the  richest  and  most  liberal  offer  ever  made  by  any  publication. 


HERE  IT  IS:  ^ 

We  will  offer  18  months'  subscription  to  THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE,  f 
Y    Hammond's  De  Luxe  Atlas  of  the  World  and  a  $50  building  lot  in  Orienta 
J    Park,  West  Wichita's  new  addition — 


ALL  FOR  $18 


ORIENTA  PARK 


▲  Orienta  Park  is  situated  in  West  Wichita  south  of  Friends  University  Y 

4  and  adjoining  the  tract  where  will  be  placed  the  car  and  repair  shops  of  the  .1 

♦  Orient  Railway.  It  is  onlv  a  question  of  a  few  months  when  this  vicinity  will  ▲ 
J  be  one  of  Wichita's  most  densely  populated  districts.  f 

t  Write  a  card  or  call  at  once  upon  our                   ^r(l'N'%^>.fH  ^ 

}  Premium  Subscription  Department    ^^^^^  \ 

t  BALES  &  CONKLIN,  3Ianagers       };;:|         6^  \ 

I  Suite  513-515,  Barnes  Building         WICHITA,  KANSAS    ^S^,       .J^^  ♦ 

♦   

4  Descriptive  Booklet,  Maps  and  Plats,  including  Full  Information,  will  be 

^  Famished  Upon  Application. 
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If  You  Wish  the  Best  of  Their  Kind 
Ask  Your  Dealer  For 


Black  Beauty  Hosiery 

Angora  English  Mohair 
Jayanell  Suitings 

Jayanell  Ribbons 

Jayanell  Shirts 

Jayanell  Overalls 
Jayanell  Pants 

Jayanell  Underwear 


The  Johnston  &  Larimer 

DRY  GOODS  COMPANY 


Take  no  Substitutes.    Made  or  Controlled  By 


EXCLUSIVE  WHOLESALERS 


WICHITA,  KANSAS 


\Mten  Writing  AdvertiscrM  t lease  Mention  The  KanMoe  Maffozine 
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Oklahoma  City 

Metropolis 
of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma 


|fTT  Is  located  in  almost  the  exact 
^    center  of  the  state  and  is  the 
Jl  largest  and   most  progressive 
city  in  the  world  for  its  age. 


Fortunes  are  Being  Made 
in  Oklahnma  Real  Estate 


Will  You  Make  Your  Share? 


Buy  Lots  in  Putnam  Heights  and  the 
Other  Putnam  Additions 


For  reliable  Information  Regarding 
Oklahoma  City  and  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  call  on 


VP  u  T  N  A  M 

COMPANY 

offices: 

128  1-2  Grand  Ave. 
First  and  Robinson  Sts. 
34th  St.  &  Classen  Boule- 
vard 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  will  give 
prizes  to  the  six  persons  offering 
the  best  solutions  to  the  follow- 
ing problem.  To  the  one  offering  the 
answer  nearest  correct,  a  ham  sand- 
wich will  be  given.  Each  of  the  next 
five  in  order  will  receive  a  doughnut; 
the  hole  in  which  will  vary  in  size,  ac- 
cording to  the  ability  of  the  contributor. 
In  case  two  or  more  answers  reach  the 
same  degree  of  proficiency,  the  sand- 
wich will  be  divided.  No  two  members 
of  the  same  family  will  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  contest. 

"We  feel  that  this  last  rule  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  any  unpleasant  conten- 
tion in  the  home;  for  which  we  would 
of  course  feel  a  personal  responsibility. 

The  problem;  King  Solomon's  first 
wife  bore  him  a  son.  Solomon  married 
again,  the  second  wife  presenting  him 
with  a  son.  These  two  sons  were  of 
course,  half-brothers.  Solomon  then 
took  unto  himself  a  third  wife,  who 
bore  him  a  son.  Now  what  relation 
would  the  third  wife's  son  be  to  the 
first  wife's  son;  and  the  second  wife's 
sen  to  the  third  wife's  son?  Solomon 
married  four  hundred  sixty-two  times; 
and  each  wife  bore  him  a  son.  What 
relation  was  each  wife's  son  to  each  of 
the  other  wives'  sons? 

No  contribution  of  less  than  ten 
thousand  words  will  be  considered,  as 
the  problem  cannot  be  intelligently 
discussed  in  fewer  words. 


SEND  FOR 


yjraziers  Straw  Hat  Cleaner j 

It  cleans  any  kind  of  straw  without  the  least 
injury  to  the  finest.  Just  the  thinp:  for  Pana- 
mas. Easily  applied  and  does  not  stain  or  in- 
jure the  skin. 

M-^iled  anywhere  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 
Sutficient  to  clean  one  hat. 

THE  FRAZIER  DRUG  CO. 

1  17  E.  Douglas  Ave.  WICHIlA.  K&N<:aS 
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Our  Special  August  Offer 


Daring  the  month  of  August,  1909,  we  will  offer  THE 
KANSAS  MAGAZINE  and  THE  CLUB  WOMAN, 
both  one  year,  for  $1.50. 

THE  CLUB  WOMAN 

Is  the  best,  brightest  and  breeziest  publication  in  the  West,  devoted 
entirely  to  the  interests  of  club  women.  Regular  price  50c  per  year. 

THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE 

Replete  with  Kansas  history,  Kansas  poetry  and  Kansas  fiction, 
should  be  in  every  Kansas  Home.   Regular  price  $1.50  per  year. 

BOTH  FOR  $1.50  PER  YEAR 


ADDRESS 

The  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  COMPANY  i 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 


ALL  HALF-TONES 
IN  THIS  ISSUE 

Capper  Engraving  Co 

•TOPEKA.KANSAS. 

JMBaifd.  JVptz 


The  Kansas 

State  Bank 

Newton,  Kansas 
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Free,  Free,  Free 

We  are  Distributers  for  the  World  of 


Send  for  our  Free  Souvenir  and  our  Little  Book  About  Roofing. 

Write  for  our  booklet  'The  Door  Beautiful/'  Send  us  name  of 
your  lumber  dealer.  Better  get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list 
and  receive  valuable  ''pointers"  on  building. 

THE  OKLAHOI^IA  SASH  AND  DOOR  COr^PANY 

N.S.  DARLING,  President         ::        OKLAHOMA  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


REMEMBERED. 


"Did  your  uncle  remember  you  when 
he  made  his  will? 

"Yes,  indeed!  I  had  hoped  that  he 
would  forget  and  name  me  as  a  bene- 
ficiary; but  no  he  remembered  me. 


FAVORS  FATHER. 


Jenny: — Papa  said  he  wasn't  coming 
home  tonight. 

•limmy: — Say,  then  let's  put  papa's 
hat  on  Rover  and  take  him  in  the  house 
fool  mamma. 


The  officials  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
using  automobiles.    In  France  the 
I'l  time  guillotine  is  still  used. 
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$3.i2  WATCH 

FREE  to 
LADIES 

Our  Ladies'  Midget  Artistic  Watch  is  a 
decidedly  unique  and  striking  timepi«?ce.  some- 
thing- different  from  the  ordinary.  The  case  is 
made  of  French  Gray  metal,  will  not  wear  off 
or  tarnish.  The  design  is  raised  and  clear  cut. 
Movement  is  damaskeened,  stem  wind  and  set. 

Any  lady  reader  of  the  Kansas  Magazine  can 
earn  this  fine  premium  for  a  few  hours'  work. 

Our  Extraordinary  OfTer 

Write  us  your  name  and  address.  We  will 
send  you  six  of  our  Scientific  Diamond  Brooches 
to  sell  at  Toe  each,  and  .«:ix  of  our  Scientific 
Diamond  Scarf  Pins  to  sell  at  ;>5c  each.  When 
sold  send  us  the  $l).»iO  and  we  will  send  you  this 
beautiful  watch  by  mail  free  of  all  cost.  Ladies 
will  find  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  these  V2 
pieces  of  jewelry.  Show  them  and  they  are  sold. 
Write  today. 

C.  E.  GORDON  SUPPLyT:0. 

2lT-22r>  North   Harvey  Street. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY.   Dept.   K..  OKL.VHONLX. 
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ATCH  WEST 

ICHITA'S 

ONDERFUL 
Ortenia  Park  A  ddition 

TV       -w-  J     WITH  WICHITA 

I  I  IX  100.000 
f        JL   1.    ^      IN  FIVE  YBARS 


Watch  It  Growi 

Orienta  Park 


The  New  Addition  to  Wichita,  Kansas 

Is  ideally  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  residential  section  of  the  West  Side  of 
Wichita.  Buy  a  valuable  lot  here  at  the  proportionate  price  of  distant  acreage. 
Take  advantage  of  the  price  and  BUY  NOW,  and  thus  make  it  an  investment 
as  well  as  a  future  dwelling  place. 

Very  Desirable  Building  Lots 

ONLY  $50 

A  Few  Choice  Corner  Lots 

ONLY  $75 

CASH  OR  INSTALLMENTS 


»>A  PAUTIAL  SUB  DIVISION<«-<Z 


When  the  n-^w  Locomotive  and  Car  Repair  Shops  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Mexico  &  Orient  Railway  Company  are  built  this  fall  in  West  Wichita,  near 
our  property,  then 

THESE  LOTS  WILL  POSITIVELY  DOUBLE  IN  PRICE 


KANSAS  LAND  IMPROVE&IENT  & 
DEVELOPMENT  CO. 

106  S.  Market  St.       WICHITA,  KANS. 

Write  for  Bookltts,  Maps,  Terms,  Etc. 
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Mr.  Merchant! 


You  want  to  increase  your  business,  and  no  doubt  spend  hundreds  of 
dollars  yearly  for  general  advertising. 

The  most  effective  place  to  advertise  is  in  front  of  your  own  store. 

A  Pyro  One  Light  Electric  Sign,  costing  but  one  to  two  cents  an  hour  to 
illuminate,  will  draw  trade,  because  it  is  attractive  day  and  night,  and  must 
be  read  by  every  one  passing  within  two  blocks  of  your  place  of  business. 

Electric  Signs  have  come  to  stay,  and  we  have  solved  the  problem  of 
economy  in  this  mode  of  advertising. 

Write  today  for  price  and  terms. 


mi  %\m  h  mmmzimm  co. 

909  GRAND  AVENUE,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
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TRY 

DYE'S 
CHILE 

MIXTURE 

w.  aTdye 

107  S.  Rock  Island  Ave. 
WICHITA   -  KANSAS 


ABSTRACTERS'  PAPER  and  BINDERS 


Watermarked  with  your  own  name  and  address.  High 
Grade  Commercial  Printing  for  Particular  People. 
Write  for  samples  and  prices  to 


TOM  W.  FLORY 

Burlington,  Kansas 


WILLIAMON 
HAFFNBRCD 

BNGRAVBRS-rRlNTBM 


The  Southwe^ern 
School  of  Art 


Thorough  and  Pradlical  In^rucftion  in 

Drawing,  Painting  lUu^ration 
Composition  and  Design! 


Write  for  Catalogue 

C.  A.  SEWARD,  Diredlor 


125  S.  Lawrence  Avenue 


WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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Perfect  Preparations 
in  Perfect  Packages 


JAP-A-JAP  SALVE 


A  pure,  effedive  Japanese  remedy 
for  Bums,  Cuts,  Bruises,  Insect 
Bites,  Cracked  Lips,  Earache, 
Sore  Eyes,  Tender  Feet,  Chafing 
and  Rough  Skin.  Indispensable  After  Shaving. 


g^JAP-A-JAP  CREAM 


A  perfect  Toilet  Preparation  for  Skin  and 
Tissue  Building,  absolutely  pure  and  harm- 
less, renders  the  skin  soft,  white  and 
beautiful.  Free  from  oil  or  gloss.  Pre- 
vents Roughness  and  Premature  Wrinkles. 
Especially  adapted  for  ladies  before  using 
powder. 

Have  you  a  ]ap-A-jap  Complexion? 


^  Jap-A-Jap  preparations  in  tubes  at 
'  all  druggiits  or  by  mail 


25c  and  50c 


VJicmrA  AHX>  >f€wYoKK 
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K  A  IM  S  A  N  S 

PLEASE  NOTE 

Thousands  of  industrious  farmers,  laborers,  and 
business  men  in  other  states  would  Uke  to  find 
new  homes  and  new  occupations  in  Kansas. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  in  Kansas  for  all  of 
them,  lahd  is  low-priced  and  there  is  work  for 
willing  hands. 

How  many  know  this  fact  ? 

The  Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain  is  preparing 
for  distribution  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  a 
book  of  reliable  home-building  information,  not 
only  about  those  sections  traversed  by  its  lines, 
but  about  the  whole  state. 

Cannot  you  add  a  chapter  or  a  photograph  for 
the  credit  of  Kansas  ? 

We  invite  you  to  do  so. 

Nothing  talks  like  pictures  or  the  experience  of 
him  who  has  made  life  a  success. 

Please  write  to 

B.  H.  PAYNE 

General  Passenger  Agent  Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain 

SAINT  LOUIS 
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(HERE'S  HOW  THE  PREMIUM  JARS  STACK  UP) 


$100  in  Cash  to  Housewives! 

famammBm  m — t   mammam    mmmmmBBBmamBaaaamamsm 

The  Premium  Glass  Company  of  Coffeyville.  Kansas,  sole  manufacturers  of  the  PREMIUM 
Jar  are  offering  readers  of  the  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  ;flOO.CO  in  cash  prizes  on  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

FIRST:  The  Prizes  to  be  awarded  are  for  the  choicest  fruit  or  vegetables  put  up  'n 
PREMIUM  Jars. 

SECOND:  The  persons  desiring  to  compete  for  these  prizes  mjist  deliver  the  jar  containing 
the  fruit  or  vegetables  to  her  grocer  on  or  before  October  1st,  1909,  \v\th  her  name  and  addres- 
written  plainly  and  attached  thereto.  At  the  same  time  notify  the  Premium  Glass  Company. 
Coffeyville,  Kansas,  as  to  the  date  of  delivery  and  the  kind  of  fruit  or  vegetable  delivered,  en- 
closing the  name  and  address  of  her  grocer.  With  this  notice  must  be  sent  a  complete  and  con- 
cise description  of  the  method  used  in  cooking  and  canning  the  contents 

Everyone  Gets  A  Prize! 

Every  lady  entering  this  contest  will  receive  our  beautiful  1910  Art  Souvenir  which  Is  a 
splendid  reproduction  of  one  of  Vernon's  famous  paintings.  Tell  your  friends  about  this  in- 
teresting contest— have  them  write  for  particulars.  Just  as  soon  as  you  finish  reading  this  ad- 
vertisement we  want  you  to  write  us  at  once  asking  for  complete  particulars.  They  will  be 
sent  by  return  mail. 

Why  PREMIUM  Fruit  Jars  Are  Better 

The  PREMIUM  Jar  is  the  Most  Sanitary  because  no  metal  comes  in  contact  with  the  fruit 
and  on  account  of  the  extra  wide  mouth  it  can  be  THOROUGHLY  cleaned. 

The  PREMIUM  Jar  is  the  Most  Convenient  because  its  wide  mouth  admits  the  hand  and 
can  thus  be  washed  as  QUICKLY  as  any  dish.  The  Jars  can  be  stacked  one  upon  another  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  above. 

The  PREMIUM  Jar  is  the  Most  Durable  as  no  green  glass  Is  used  in  its  making— CLEAR 
PUNT  GLASS  only  being  used.  The  lid  of  the  Premium  Jar  is  the  only  lid  that  novor  needs 
to  be  renewed. 

The  PREMIUM  Jar  is  an  ALL-PURPOSE  Jar— it  can  be  used  for  canning  anything  and 
costs  no  more  than  the  ordinary  jar. 

WRITE  US  TODAY-RIGHT  NOW,  WHILE  YOU  ARE  THINKING  OF  IT!  A  POSTAL 
WILL  DO. 

The  Premium  Glass  Company 

COFFEYVILLE,  KANSAS 


Gold  Medal  Sodas 
Are  the  Best 


10  Cents  —  Ask  Your  Grocer 


Fresh,  Crisp 
Wholesome 
Nutritious 


The  Wesftern  Biscuit  Co. 

Wichita,  U.  S.  A. 
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An  Exquisitely  Beautiful 
Silk  for 

Dresses  and  Waists 

To  show  you  what  Sueslne  Silk  Is  like  and  the  wonder- 
fully brillfani  and  delicaie  colors  suiiahle  for  netciiy,et 
house,  street,  carriage,   calling  and  evening  gowns 
every  description. 

»vr  vriU  wend  yon,  n^solntely  fre^,  thlrtT-«even  winiplei 
i»f  Snrwlne  Silk— more  th«n  SST*  nqiinre  Inohrw  nltosreth- 
er,  equfil  in  nil  to  two  pa^en  of  tlilN  innunxinr. 

We  ask  only,  that,  when  writing  for  these  free  sampler, 
you  will  mention  the  name  of  your  reerular  dry  goods 
dealer,  and  say  whether  he  sells  Suesine  Silk  or  not. 
Please  be  sure  to  give  this  information  in  writing  to  us. 

Suesine  Silk  IS  Silk.  We  cannot  emphasize  that  too 
strongly.  Do  not  confuse  It  with  (he  scores  of  "look-Hke" 
silks.  Sueslne  is  real  silk.  Woven  Inside  the  pure  silk  la 
a  nne.  strong,  long  silky  filament  of  Egyptian  cotton— 
giving  double  strength  and  double  wear  withntjt  detract- 
ing from  the  exquisite  beauty  and  fineness  of  the  silk 
Itself.  That  is  the  "Sueslne  Idea."  It  is  ours.  Nobody 
ran  copy  or  Imitate  It.  That  ia  why  Sueslne.  while  cost- 
ing much  less  than  Jap  or  China  silk,  gives  better  service 
and  holds  Its  beauty  lone-f^r.  It  proves  its  value  better,  not 
only  at  first  sight,  but  by  actual  wear.  Sueslne  will  not 
crack  or  split  at  creasta,  nor  will  It  develop  pinholes  like 
adulterated  silk. 

Once  you  see  Suesine  Silk  you  will  not  be  able  to  resist 
Its  charm— that  Is  why  we  want  you  to  see  it.  Send  at 
once  for  the  thirty-seven  free  samples,  showing  the  cheer- 
ful, dainty,  brilliant  shades  anr?  these  new  colors  so  much 
In  demand :— Mil H»<'rrT'  WlHfnrtn  Taupe  Cntawaba 
Sapphire  Penoork  I.uliwter  Rmerald 

Suislne  Silk  Is  a  fabric  for  dressy  uses  or  for  constant 
wear— for  every  week  in  the  year,  and  for  every  day  in 
the  we  k. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Suesine  Silk— with  the  name  on  the 
selvedge— don't  be  talked  into  buying  a  substitute  or  you 
will  be  sorry.  Suesine  Silk  has  tempted  scores  of  stores 
to  offer  cheap  flimsy  stuffs  masquerading  and  trading  on 
Ihe  reputation  of  Suesine;  these  imitations  are  adulterat- 
ed with  tin.  glue  and  iron-dust  which  make  them  quickly 
fall  Into  pieces— don  t  be  coaxed  or  persuaded  Into  buying 
them,  for  you  will  sure  reeret  it  If  you  do.  Insist  upon 
the  genuine  Suet-Ine  with  the  name 
SUESINE  SILK 

stamped  along  the  ed^e  of  every  yard.  The  fact  that  we 
stamp  the  name  on  every  yard  of  Suesine  Silk  proves  that 
we  are  certain  that  Suesine  will  please  you. 

If  yjur  dealer  lias  not  Suesine  Silk,  write  to  us  Cmerv- 
tlonlng  your  dealer's  name  and  address)  and  we  will  make 
It  easj'  for  you  to  examine  and  buy  Suesine  S"l<— f>s  easy 
as  If  you  stood  at  the  counter.  We  do  not  sell  Sueslne 
S..^  except  to  dealers— but  If  we  cannot  send  you  the 
name  and  address  of  a  dealer  In  your  city  who  has  Sue- 
slne Silk,  you  may  send  us  the  money — 47V^c  a  yard— and 
we  will  see  that  your  order  Is  filled  hy  a  reliable  house 
bought  at  a  store  In  your  own  city.  Write  for  the  thlriy- 
Sueslne  Silk  will  thus  cost  you  no  more  than  If  you 
seven  FREE  samples  today,  NOW. 


Bedford  Mills  "-^t 


Alwayt,  when  Tcn/i 
your  Df't/er, 


De.k 

West  3cl  Street 
ew  York  City 

'  ■  fufntion  the  Hitnif  find  itMress  of 
ether  <.»r  ttot  ht  sells  Suesine. 


ronUr  U.        for  ittUt  tH  '■•r-l'  J*"*-'!" 
(|I  .T;i)  for  .tie         An.l  n.m.  n>  V  lUUerfl  ^* 
iTl:t.    An.l  for  tWirt.  <  S  »»      »"•'•'  v»-  '  U 
for  'Wr  'li.    Ao'l  I'uH.rtvk  ("miwrn  >« 
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Lloyd  L,  :Sari^i)nl  -  •  Arils i; 

The  pioneers  in  Kansas  art  have  done  many  things  of.  merit  aside  from  che  mere 
painting  of  good  pictures.  They  have  scattered  the  germs  of  art  and  imbibed  the 
younger  set  with  a  desire  to  forward  the  cause  of  art  in  the  west.  The  great  awakening 
to  things  artistic  throughout  the  west  is  due  to  the  influence  of  these  persistent  pioneers 
and  by  reason  of  such  persistence  we  are  today  taught  the  rudiments  of  art  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  and  colleges.  The  ultimate  outcome  means  a  more  sympathetic,  broader 
minded  people  in  the  coming  generation. 

The  name  of  Lloyd  L.  Sargent  stands  prominent  in  this  advance  guard  of  younger 
artists. 

Being  possessed  of  considerable  natural  talent  Mr.  Sargent  pursued  his  studies 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Stone  and  Mr.  Albert  T.  Reid  and  under  the  tutor- 
ing of  the  latter  he  has  developed  particularly  along  the  lines  of  decorative  art,  which 
has  won  for  him  his  present  position  as  decorator  with  the  Reid  Mural  Decoration  Co., 
of  Topeka.  In  the  above  capacity,  Mr.  Sargent  has  executed  some  very  admirable  work 
in  the  Kansas  State  Capitol  building  and  various  other  public  buildings  throughout 
the  state. 

His  work,  however,  is  not  confined  to  mural  decorating  alone,  but  he  also  does 
some  creditable  things  in  pen  and  ink,  wash  and  pastelle.  Many  of  his  illustrations 
have  appeared  in  Western  Life  and  other  publications,  as  well  as  in  past  issues  of  the 
Kansas  Magazine. 

In  our  cover  design  this  month  Mr.  Sargent  shows  his  ability  to  adapt  a  current 
motive  in  a  decorative  way.  The  horse  is  a  typical  Kansas  product  and,  together  with 
che  fair  ground  setting  and  the  judges'  stand,  forms  a  most  appropriate  cover  for  the 
month  of  September,  the  season  when  the  resources  of  the  state  are  displayed  through 
the  medium  of  the  county  fairs. 

Mr.  Sargent  deserves  great  credit  from  the  fact  that  his  present  standing  in 
art  circles  is  due  to  his  own  persistent  efforts  in  supporting  himself  through  difficulties 
while  pursuing  his  studies  along  the  lines  of  his  chosen  vocation. 
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Snap  &M)lB  Alomg  tie  Pciiiama  Canal 

BY  ROBERT  BALDWIN 


IT  WAS  ten  o'clock  on  the  Carribean 
Sea  and  the  twenty  odd  passengers 
on  the  little  steamer  Mobila  were 
lined  up  along  the  rail  watching  for  the 
lights  of  Colon.  For  an  hour  or  so  we 
waited,  each  anxious  to  get  the  first 
glimpse,  when,  as  the  ship  rose  on  an 
unusually  high  wave,  a  faint  glimmer 
was  seen  across  the  water.  ''There  it 
is,  * '  came  in  unison  from  the  crowd,  and 
a  few  of  the  more  enthusiastic  ones 
climbed  a  little  higher  to  get  a  better 
view.  In  another  hour  the  lighthouse, 
for  such  it  proved  to  be,  was  passed  and 
the  ship,  turning  sharply  around,  soon 
dropped  anchor  in  Colon  Bay. 

Seventeen  of  us  were  recruits  for  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  and  long 
after  our  customary  bedtime  we  sat  on 
deck  watching  the  lights  of  Colon  lying 
in  a  semi-circle  before  us,  each  thinking 
of  the  parting  admonition  of  friends 
and  relatives  at  home  and  the  oft  re- 
peated tales  of  yellow  fever,  chagres 
fever  and  everything  deadly,  always 
associated  with  the  name  "Panama.'* 

We  awoke  next  morning  to  find  the 
ship  slowly  approaching  the  dock, 
where  it  was  immediately  boarded  by 
health  officers  who  lined  us  up  in  the 
dining  room  for  vaccination,  in  spite  of 
protests  and  appeals  from  some  mem- 
bers of  the  party.  This  done,  w^e  w^ere 
turned  over  to  the  customs  officials  and 
upon  opening:  my  suit  case  a  folding 
bamboo  fishing  rod  was  the  first  article 
to  catch  the  officer's  eye,  wliich  he 
viewed  with  evident  concern. 

His  knowledge  of  English  was  rather 
scant  and  my  efforts  to  explain  its 
harmless  nature  were  apparently  with- 


out effect.  I  began  to  think  it  would 
be  necessary  for  me  to  dig  some  bait 
and  give  a  practical  demonstration  of 
its  uses  and  possibilities  in  order  to  get 
my  baggage  through,  but  after  a 
critical  inspection  he  finally  decided  it 
was  nothing  with  which  I  could  incite 
a  revolution  or  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment, applied  the  necessary  chalk  mark 
and  allowed  me  to  pass. 

A  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  Quarters  and  Subsistence,  then 
took  us  in  tow  and  landed  us  at  the  of- 
fices of  that  department  in  Cristobal 
for  assignment  to  duty.  Cristobal,  an 
American  annex  to  Colon,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  bay,  with  Roosevelt 
Avenue,  its  prettiest  street,  running 
along  the  beach,  bordered  on  either 
side  by  tall  cocoanut  palms  which  were 
planted  by  the  French,  when  they 
began  operations  twenty-eight  years 
ago. 

As  we  waited  for  the  train  it  seemed 
as  though  a  congress  of  all  nations  was 
gathering  at  the  depot.  A  medley  of 
languages  floated  on  the  breeze; 
''Spiggotty"  police,  small  in  size  but 
apparently  vast  in  importance,  parad- 
ed about;  native  women  came  and  went 
with  bundles  of  various  kinds  and  sizes 
skillfully  balanced  on  their  heads,  and 
a  dwarf  San  Bias  Indian  strutted 
proudly  to  and  fro,  gorgeously  clad  in 
a  cast  of  silk  hat,  swallow  tail  coat  and 
blue  overalls  minus  one  leg. 

Leaving  Colon,  in  a  few  moments,  the 
train  passes  jMonkcy  Hill  where 
thousands  of  the  French  dead  are 
buried,  then  continues  in  a  southeaster- 
ly direction,  through    a    level  swamp 
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land,  to  Gatun,  five  miles  inland.  Here 
it  enters  the  hills  and  winds  around 
through  hill  and  valley  the  remainder 
of  the  way,  crossing  the  continental 
divide  at  Culebra,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  Pacific. 

The  traveler  across  the  isthmus 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 


Tower  of  St.  Augustine,  Ruins  of  Old  Panama 

amount  of  old  French  machinery  which 
is  everywhere  in  sight.  All  along  the 
line  of  the  canal  it  is  scattered,  loco- 
motives, cars,  dredges,  excavators, 
cranes,  in  all  stages  of  dilapidation  and 
overgrown  with  vines  and  tropical 
vegetation.  At  Empire  there  stands  a 
group  of  eighty  old  locomotives, 
many  having  never  been  used,  and  at 
Gorgona  are  almost  as  many.  Rusting 
away  in  the  tropical  sun  and  rain,  they 
represent  the  savings  of  thousands  of 
thrifty  French  peasants  who  foresaw 
wealth  and  luxury  in  a  few  shares  of 
stock  in  the  "Compagnie  Universelle 
Du  Canal  Intoroceanique. " 

The  Canal  Zone  of  the  present  day  is 
a  scene  of  intense  activity.  At  6 :30 
every  working  day  nearly  two  hundred 
locomotives  creep  slowly  out  through 
the  dense  fog  of  early  morning  and 
wend  their  way  down  into  tlie  Culebra 


Cut.  These  are  followed  a  few  minutes 
later  by  labor  trains,  usually  consisting 
of  four  or  five  cars  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  Kansas  stock  car,  except 
being  more  open  around  the  sides  and 
provided  with  rough  benches.  The 
train  is  hauled  by  a  rebuilt  French  loco- 
motive, and  its  passengers  are  a  motley 
gathering,  representing  practically  all 
nations  of  the  world,  West  Indian 
Negroes  and  Spaniards  predominating. 
Clerks  are  hurrying  to  their  various  of- 
fices, mechanics  to  their  shops  and 
every  path  and  trail  leading  toward  the 
canal  is  pouring  its  quota  of  laborers 
into  the  big  ditch.  At  seven  o'clock, 
three  blasts  of  the  whistles  at  the  sev- 
eral immense  shops  along  the  line  an- 
nounce that  another  day's  work  has 


Royal  Palm  and  Cathedral,    City  of  Panama 

begun.  The  blasting,  which  usually  be- 
gins before  daylight,  gives  way  to  the 
puff  of  the  locomotive,  the  intermittent 
roar  of  the  steam  shovel  and  the  shout ^^ 
of  foremen  directing  their  men.  Soon 
the  trains  begin  coming  out  in  endless 
precision  and  roll  away  to  the  dumps  to 
dispose  of  tluMr  loads  of  earth  and  rocU. 
The  eleven  o'clock  whistle  is  the  call  to 
dinner  and  as  soon  as  the  workers  are 
well  out  of  the  cut  the  deafening  roar 
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of  the  blasts  are  aj^ain  echoing  and  re- 
echoing along  the  canal.  Digging  is  re- 
sumed at  one  o'clock  and  five  o'clock 
finds  the  canal  a  little  wider  in  places, 
A  little  deeper  in  others  and  its  final 
isompktion,  one  day  nearer.  It  is  then 
the  powder-men  hold  high  carnival  and 
the  entire  Canal  Zone  seems  transform- 
ed into  a    vast    battlefield,    with  its 


A  Well-To-Do  Native's  Hut 


center  in  the  Ciilebra  Cut,  between  Bas 
Obispo  and  Pedro  Miguel. 

Work  on  the  canal  never  ceases,  and 
when  the  night's  bombardment  is  end- 
ed, gangs  must  go  out  to  clear  tracks 
which  have   been   covered   up,  steam 


tshovels  must  be  coaled  and  repaired 
and  locomotives  overhauled  and  put  in 
readiness  for  the  next  day's  work. 

Approximately,  one  million  pounds 
of  dynamite  is  consumed  each  month, 
and  considering  the  large  number  of 
men  engaged  in  its  use  the  infrequency 
of  accidents  is  remarkable,  and  a  credit 
to  those  in  charge  of  that  part  of  the 


work.  However,  the  mysterious  and 
unexpected  will  sometimes  happen,  as 
at  Bas  Obispo  on  December  12th  last. 


Along  the  Panama  Railroad 


when,  without  warning,  a  charge  of 
twenty-two  tons  of  dynamite  exploded 
just  as  the  workmen  were  making  final 
preparations  for  its  discharge,  result- 
ing in  the  death  of  twenty-four 
laborers. 

Last,  but  not  least  in  importance, 
among  those  who  are  making  the  canal 
a  possibility,  are  the  forces  of  the 
sanitary  department.  Far  out  in  the 
jungle  on  either  side  of  the  canal  their 
men  are  sprinkling  each  tiny  stream 
and  pool  with  crude  oil  in  an  incessant 
fight  against  the  mosquito.  Others  are 
busy  with  scythes  and  macliettes  keep- 
ing the  rank  vegetation  in  check,  debris 
and  rubbish  are    removed    from  each 


Old  French  Engines  at  En\pire 


stream  and  ditch  that  no  stagnant 
water  may  accumulate,  and  in  fact  the 
sanitary  conditions  arc  watched  in  their 
minutest  details  in  order  that  the  canal 


A  Drill  Gang  in  the  Cut 
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digger  may  have  pure  water,  pure  air 
and  clean  surroundings  and  that  Yellow 
Jack  and  kindred  perils  of  the  tropics 
may  not  again  enter  this  ten  mile  strip 
across  the  isthmus  controlled  by  Uncle 
Sam.  How  they  have  succeeded  is  a 
matter  of  world  wide  comment,  and  is 


Business  End  of  a  95-Ton  Steam  Shovel 

an  accomplishment  of  which  every 
American  may  well  be  proud. 

Perhaps  few  places  in  the  western 
hemisphere  are  richer  in  historical  in- 
terest than  the  miniature  republic  of 
Panama.  Near  Gorgona,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
canal,  stands  Balboa  Hill,  said  by  tra- 
dition to  be  the  one  from  which  Balboa 
obtained  his  first  view  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  September  25,  1513.  On  the 
summit  there  now  stands  a  rude  plat- 
form from  which  both  oceans  are 
plainly  visible  in  clear  weather. 

The  ruins  of  Fort  San  Lorenzo  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chagres  River,  of  Porto 
Bello  a  few  miles  farther  east  and  of 
Old  Panama  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
isthmus,  are  most  interesting  relics  of 
a  by-gone  age.  Their  capture  and  de- 
struction in  January,  1671,  was  the 
work  of  Henry  IMorgan,  the  most  dar- 


ing buccaneer  Avho  ever  operated  in  the 
Spanish  Main.  Panama  was  at  that 
time  a  city  of  considerable  importance. 
Here  all  the  treasure  which  the  early 
Spanish  explorers  wrung  from  the  In- 
dians, from  Mexico  to  Peru,  was  gath- 
ered together,  carried  across  the 
Isthmus  to  Porto  Bello  and  shipped  to 
the  treasury  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The 
old  paved  road  between  these  points  is 
in  many  places  still  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation  and  can  be  traced  nearly 
its  entire  length.. 

Of  the  few  remaining  traces  of  Old 
Panama,  the  tower  of  St.  Augustine 
Cathedral  is  the  most  conspicuous. 
Eighty-eight  feet  in  height  and  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  Pacific,  it  stands 
amid  cocoanut  palms,  bananas  and 
tropical  jungles,  a  fitting  monument  to 
the  scene  of  destruction  and  butchery 
enacted  there  just  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  years  ago. 

The  long  deserted  Porto  Bello  is  once 
more  full  of  life  and  animation,  for  it 
is  here  that  all  the  rock  to  be  usesd  in 
the  Gatun  locks  is  obtained  and  the 


street  Scene  In  Panama 


quarries  are  being  worked  by  a  large 
force  of  men. 

The  life  of  the  Panamanian  native 
is  extremely  simple.  His  dwelling  is 
invariably  a  one  room  hut,  with  thatch- 
ed palm  roof,  walls  of  the  same  ma- 
terial or  bamboo,  or  quite  often  entire- 
ly open.  Floors  are  superfluous  in  his 
estimation,  the  bare  earth  answering 
his  purpose  quite  as  well.  The  calabash, 
a  large  gourd  growing  in  abunilance 
everywhere,  meets  all  his  requirements 
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in  the  way  of  dishes,  buckets,  etc.  A 
few  bananas,  plantains  and  yams, 
which  when  once  planted  grow  without 
further  attention,  are  his  staple  articles 
of  food  and  an  occasional  chicken  or 
bag  of  charcoal  carried  for  miles  over 
the  torturous  trails  to  the  nearest  vil- 
lage supplies  him  with  all  the  cash  he 
needs.  In  this  land  of  perpetual  sum- 
mer the  little  Panamanian  needs  no 
clothes,  and  for  the  first  few  years  of 


his  life  seldom  has  any  more  covering 
than  his  tawny  skin.  As  a  rule  the 
natives  are  short  and  of  a  stocky  build, 
with  straight  jet  black  hair  and  beady 
eyes.  They  are  extremely  friendly  and 
hospitable  and  as  clean  as  their  mode 
of  living  permits  them  to  be.  Loung- 
ing around  their  primitive  huts,  they 
lead  the  simple  life  and  probably 
wonder  w'hy  the  big  white  men  from 
the  north  are  working  so  hard  on  the 
ditch. 


Fifty  Years  ©,f  a  Kansas  Colbge 

BY  DAN  B.  BRUMMITT 


FIFTY  years  of  Baker  is  not  merely 
better  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay;  it 
is  longer.  A  cycle  of  Cathay  is 
merely  an  arrangement  for  registering 
the  passage  of  time.  What  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  cycle  was  also  in  the 
middle,  and  is  at  the  end.  But  the 
distance  between  the  birth  of  Baker 
University  and  today  is  measured  by 
changes  so  vast  and  varied  that  no 
mere  lapse  of  time  could  account  for 
them.  Fifty  years  ago  in  Kansas  was 
primeval  chaos,  in  w^hose  lurid,  strife 
laden  remoteness  moved  great  shadowy 
figures:  John  Brown,  Jim  Lane,  the 
Beecher  Bible  and  Rifle  Colony,  the 
guerrillas,  the  bushwhackers,  and  the 
Indians. 

That  men  dared  to  plant  a  college  in 
such  an  environment  is  testimony  either 
to  their  incurable  insanity  or  their  more 
than  mortal  courage  and  faith.  The 
sole  fact  that  the  college  took  root  and 
grew,  turns  the  scale  in  favor  of  their 
sanity. 

Out  ^vhere  Baker  was  born,  there 
were  Indians  everywhere,  and  in- 
numerable Imffalo  wore  just  below  the 
western  horizon.  The  nearest  railway 
was  somewhere  away  back  in  iMissouri. 
In  185G  the  first  IMotliodist  conference 
<*vor  held  in  Kansas  Territory'  met  in  a 
tent,  a  few  miles  from  the  present  site 


of  the  college.  Bishop  Baker  presided, 
and,  as  the  preachers  dreamed  of  the 
college  w^hich  was  to  be,  they  planned 
to  honor  him  by  giving  the  new  institu- 
tion his  name.  It  seemed  small  honor 
then,  but  it  is  one  of  his  chief  glories 
now. 

Next  year  a  committee  of  the  con- 
ference, with  not  a  college  man  on  it, 
set  out  to  find  a  site  for  the  new  school. 
After  Homer  was  dead,  seven  cities 
claimed  him ;  before  Baker  was  born, 
six  cities  wanted  her.  Palmyra  was  a 
station  on  the  Santa  Fe  trail  some  fif- 
teen miles  south  of  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
The  Palmyra  city  government  offered 
the  committee  a  section  of  land  between 
Palmyra  and  Prairie  City.  This  section 
was  '^donated"  by  various  enterprising 
citizens,  one  of  whom  was  Dr.  A.  T. 
Still,,  afterward  known  to  fame  and 
fortune  as  the  founder  of  osteopathy. 
Palmyra's  offer  of  G40  acres  of  land 
secured  the  location  of  the  soliool.  A 
town  was  laid  out  and  called  Baldwin, 
in  honoj'  of  John  BaUlwin  of  Berea, 
Ohio.  There  were  more  town  lots  tlian 
people,  by  far,  and  the  lots  wore  very 
cheap.  One  citizen  gave  fifty-three  of 
them  for  the  glory  of  giving  his  name 
to  a  street. 

And  so  the  ''first  oollogo  in  Kansas'* 
was  started,  in  183S,  with  two  charters 
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from  the  state  legislature,  with  a  great 
man  for  a  president,  and  with  a  great 
hope  that  it  would  have  a  building  in 
the  near  future.  This  first  president 
was  Werter  Renick  Da\is,  a  hero  of 
heroes.  He  was  a  soldier  always,  and 
always  a  saint.   After  his  first  term  as 


superintendent  of  public  instruction,  a 
colonel  in  the  United  States  army,  and 
commandant  of  the  army  post  at  Fort 
Leavenworth. 

Later  in  1858,  when  the  college  build- 
ing was  finished,  the  settlers  organized 
excursions  to  Baldwin,  that  they  might 


Mi 


President  I^.  H.  Muiiin 


.president  of  Baker,  he  served  twice  in 
the  same  capacity  at  times  when  no 
other  man  could  be  induced  to  take  the 
thankless  task.  lie  was  by  turns  chap- 
lain of  the  constitutional  convention, 
member  of  the  legislature,  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  church  at  Baldwin,  county 


look  upon  the  finest  specimen  of  its 
particular  type  of  architecture  then  to 
be  found  in  the  territory. 

Baker's  early  days  were  lived  amid 
war's  alarms.  Quantrell.  the  raider, 
marched  by  the  place,  but  chose  to  de- 
stroy Lawrence  and  let  Baldwin  live. 
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Many  of  the  students  were  hard  to 
find  because  the  war  had  already 
claimed  them. 

The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1866. 
It  had  three  members,  and  at  this  writ- 
ing they  are  still  living.  They  were 
the  first  college  graduates  west  of  the 


unknown  commodity,  and  nearly  every- 
body was  living  on  clear  grit  and 
Quixotic  hope.  Bonds  were  issued,  and 
sold  at  a  calamitous  discoant.  Scholar- 
ships which  mortgaged  tuition  for  years 
to  come,  were  to  be  had  in  quantity,  for 
anything  that  looked  like  real  money. 


The  First  College  Building  on  the  Campus 


Missouri  River.  Through  the  sixties 
the  school's  struggle  for  existence  was 
more  or  less  severe,  but  a  new  building 
was  called  for,  and  was  presently  under 
way.  Bishop  Bakor  gave  a  bell  for  it, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  sent  $100. 

Baker  has  always  known  hard  times, 
but  in  1868  caine  harder  times,  and  then 
hardest  times.    ]\Ioney  was  almost  an 


Town  lots  were  numerous,  and  almost 
as  worthless  as  they  were  plentiful.  In 
the  early  seventies  there  came  a  day 
when  the  whole  mnehinory  of  the  col- 
lege stopped,  for  sixty  long  and  agoniz- 
ing minutes.  Chapel  exercises  were 
postponed,  and  there  was  a  conference 
of  the  powers.  At  the  end  of  the  hour 
everybody  had  encouraged  everybody 
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else  a  little,  and  the  school  started 
again  to  live. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  the  slightest 
ray  of  hope  would  have  been  worth  un- 
counted gold  to  the  institution,  the 
grasshoppers  descended.  They  stayed  a 
year,  and  ate  every  green  thing  in 
sight.  Aiad  yet  the  college  did  not  die. 
Once  in  the  time  of  tribulation,  Baker 
came  to  the  point  where  it  possessed 
one  professor  and  thirty-eight  students. 
The  library,  the  museum,  Bishop 
Baker's  bell,  the  very  chairs,  were  sold 
to  pay  the  most  pressing  debts.  A  little 
later,  when  the  faculty  numbered  two 
or  three,  its  members  taught  in  the 
public  schools  for  a  living,  and  held 
their  chairs  in  Baker  from  pure  and 
undefiled  love  of  the  work. 

So  the  decade  of  the  seventies  came 
and  went.  During  the  eighties  the 
situation  improved  a  little.  The  old 
first  building  had  long  been  abandoned. 
Science  Hall,  though  four  stories  high 
and  eighty  feet  square  on  the  ground, 
became  too  small.  In  1884  Centenary 
Hall  was  projected,  and  was  completed 
in  something  less  than  three  years.  The 
building  operations  kept  just  a  little 
ahead  of  the  supply  of  funds.  A  gift 
of  five  dollars  would  buy  a  load  of 
brick,  but  it  was  counted  also  as  suf- 
ficient basis  for  a  five  dollar  loan  and 
another  load  of  brick.  So  the  builders 
worked,  not  when  they  would,  but  when 
a  little  cash  and  a  large  faith  provided 
them  with  materials. 

This  has  been,  in  the  main,  the  story 
oi  Baker's  growth  in  equipment.  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  "the  tale  is  yet  to 
run,"  though  now,  around  the  two 
buildings  which  may  properly  be  called 
historic,  there  are  grouped  the  library, 
the  second  and  greater  gymnasium — 
the  first  went  up  in  smoke  some  three 
years  since — and  the  music  conserva- 
tory. Every  brick  and  stone  in  all  these 
structures  has  its  significance,  since  no 
smallest  fragment  was  put  in  place  save 
through  sacrifice,  faith  and  wise-eyed 
daring. 

After  fifty  years  Baker,  which  has 
learned  how  a  college  can  live  with  one 
teacher  and  a  score  of  students,  opens 


her  doors  each  year  to  scarcely  less  than 
a  thousand  Kansas  and  Missouri  youth, 
and  provides  teachers  and  a  highly  ef- 
ficient equipment  in  books,  laboratories, 
gymnasium,  and  other  educational  ap- 
paratus. 

There  are  those,  in  a  few  remote  cor- 
ners, who  have  not  so  much  as  heard  of 
Baker,  though  the  saying  is  a  hard  one, 
among  a  people  which  know  Bishop 
Quayle,  and  Senator  Bristow,  Henry  J. 
Allen,  P.  P.  CampbeU,  Don  Colt,  Sam 
McRoberts,  Charlie  Gault,  Drew  Pear- 
son and  a  long  list  of  good  and  hon- 
orable names  of  which  any  institution 
may  well  be  proud.  But  ail  Kansas 
knows  Baker,  and  honors  her.  As 
President  Murlin  has  boldly  put  it, 
Baker  has  educated  a  good  many 
thousand  Kansas  young  people,  with- 
out cost  to  the  state.  If  Baker  had 
not  assumed  the  task,  the  state  would 
have  had  to  do  it,  at  a  cost  three  or 
four  times  greater  than  Baker's  outlay. 
For  state  schools  ask  and  get  their  dol- 
lars without  the  toil  and  tribulation 
inseparable  from  the  financial  problems 
of  other  schools,  and  spend  those  same 
dollars  much  more  freely.  All  colleges 
endowed  or  otherwise  supported  from 
private  funds  render  this  service  to  the 
state,  though  not  always  is  the  fact 
spoken  so  plainly  or  accepted  so  readily 
as  in  Baker's  ease.  More's  the  pity,  for 
the  wider  insistence  upon  this  value  of 
the  denominational  school  would  do 
much  to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing and  a  closer  comity  between 
them  and  the  lavishly  sustained  state 
institutions  of  learning. 

One  secret  of  the  vitality  which  has 
always  marked  Baker's  work  is  found 
in  the  character  of  her  presidents.  In 
the  earlier  days  presidents  came  and 
went  with  remarkable  frequency,  but 
the  brevity  of  their  service  was  no 
measure  of  its  value.  Longer  terms, 
and  of  course  larger  and  more  abiding 
influence,  began  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Dr.  W.  H.  Sweet,  who,  after 
seven  years  as  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, served  as  president  from  1879 
to  1886.  Dr.  Sweet  is  still  liviui:.  and 
still  intensely  interested  in  everything 


Bishop  William  A.  Quayle  as  he  appeared  on  one  of  his   annual   visits  "back  home' —on  the 
campus   of   old  Baker  University. 
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that  concerns  the  school,  to  which  he 
gave  so  nobly  of  his  powers.  Then 
came  President  Hillary  A.  Gobin,  whose 
four  years  were  filled  with  large  and 
lasting  service.  Dr.  Gobin,  who  was 
called  from  his  chair  at  DePauw,  was 
known  as  a  scholar  before  coming  to 
Baker,  but  there  he    made    his  mark 


Centenary  Hall 

also  as  an  administrator,  an  educator, 
and,  more  than  all,  as  a  man.  When 
he  left  Baker  in  1890,  he  went  back  to 
larger  service  at  DePauw,  becoming  in 
turn  dean  of  its  theological  school  and 
president  of  the  university. 

Dr.  Gobin  was  followed  by  President 
William  A.  Quayle,  a  man  fairly  to  be 
called  a  product  of  the  school  itself. 
He  had  graduated  in  the  class  of  1885, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  year's 
pastorate  in  the  Kansas  Conference,  he 
had  been  connected  with  the  school  con- 
tinuously as  instructor,  professor  of 
Greek,  and  vice  president,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  presidency,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine.  He  put  the  stamp  of  his 
genius  upon  his  work  at  Baker,  as  he 
has  done  everywhere,  and  his  adminis- 
tration is  still  remembered  as  one  of 
intimate  friendship  with  all  the  stu- 
dents and  of  increasing  fame  for  the 
school.  But  the  ministry  had  long  been 
the  goal  of  his  desire,  and  so  in  189-i 
he  was  appointed  to  Independence 
Avenue  Church,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  His 
ministry  in  Kansas  City  and  Chicago 
and  his  election  to  and  service  in,  the 
episcopacy,  are  so    well    known  that 


further  comment  here  is  unnecessary. 

Then  there  came  from  the  pastorate 
of  an  Indiana  church  a  quiet,  unob- 
trusive man  who  was  destined  to  serve 
far  longer  than  any  other  president,, 
and  to  see  the  school  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds  under  his  care.  President 
Lemuel  H.  Murlin  can  look  back  on  a 

  record  w^hich  he  is  much 

too  modest  to  flaunt  be- 
fore the  public,  but  which 
has  few  parallels  in  the 
history  of  Methodist  col- 
leges.   Measured   by  its 
percentages    of   gain  of 
every  sort,  the  story  of 
Baker's  growth  under  his 
leadership   reads   like  a 
mining   promoter's  pro- 
spectus, save  that  it  is  a 
record    of  accomplished 
fact,  and  not  the  alluring 
tale  of  one  who  has  noth- 
ing   but    promises  and 
credulity  to  Avork  upon. 
The   school's   budget   is   four  times 
what  it  was  when  he  came ;  three  times 
as  many  students  have  been  graduated 
ir  these  fifteen  years  as  in  the  preced- 
ing thirty-five;  the  teaching  force  has 
been    doubled;    the    endowment  has 
grown  fivefold.     It   can    be    said  of 
President  Murlin  with  simple  literal- 
ness  and  sincerity,  "If  you  would  see 
his  monument,  look  around  you." 
In  appreciation  of    his    services  for 


The  "Old  Castle,"  Where  the  College  Was 
Established  Fifty  Years  Ago 


these  fifteen  years,  the  trustees  have 
voted  him  a  year's  leave  of  al>sonce; 
and  since  this  generous  action  by  the 
board,  the  congregation  of  the  Amer- 
ican church  in  Berlin  has  invited  him  to 
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serve  as  its  acting  pastor  during  his 
stay  there,  which  will  probably  last  six 
or  eight  months,  beginning  this  month. 

Baker  has  had  her  full  share  of  noble 
and  inspiring  teachers.  They  have 
known  how  to  do  more  than  teach  on 
uncertain  pay,  they  put  the  joy  of  ser- 
vice above  any  other  wages.  Professor 
Charles  S.  Parmenter,  the  oldest  of  the 
present  faculty  in  point  of  service,  has 
given  twenty-six  years  of  priceless 
work  as  professor  of  biology.  Profes- 
sor Osman  G.  Markham,  dean  of  the  col- 
lege, has  seen  twenty-two  years  of 
faithful  and  unselfish  service,  not 
merely  as  professor  of  Latin,  but  in  be- 
half of  every  interest  of  the  college 
and  the  town.  Professor  Lillian  Scott, 
who  has  been  dean  of  the  normal  school 
since  1894,  learned  her  letters  in  the 
old  castle.  Baker's  first  building.  The 
list  is  far  too  long  to  be  given  in  full 
here,  but  Baker's  teaching  force,  past 
and  present,  is  the  chief  secret  of  her 
power. 

Baldwin  town  shares  in  Baker's 
jubilee  with  a  sense  of  proper  pride 
and  rightful  exultation.  For  the  to^vn 
has  always  lived  for  the  college.  From 
the  day  that  Henry  Barricklaw's  cabin 
saw  the  committee  accept  Palmyra's 
offer  until  now,  Baldwin  has  given  it- 
self without  restraint  at  every  emer- 
gency, and  has  saved  the  college  in 
many  a  crisis.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
oollege  has  served  the  town.  The  two, 
working  together,  have  always  placed 
the  ban  on  all  dangerous  and  hurtful 
agencies-  Baldwin  has  no  Sunday 
trains  or  traffic  of  any  sort,  no  low  re- 
sorts, no  gambling,  and,  of  course,  no 
saloons. 


No  less  credit  is  due  the  ministers 
and  the  Kansas  Methodist  people  of 
eastern  Kansas,  generally.  From  the 
very  first,  the  loyalty  of  the  Church  has 
been  Baker's  great  source  of  strength 
and  support.  This  is  seen,  for  instance, 
in  the  annual  collections  for  education 
which  many  ministers  and  churches 
never  fail  to  secure  in  full,  the  aim  be- 
ing an  average  of  twenty-five  cents 
per  member.  The  income  from  this 
source  alone  is  equivalent  to  an  endow- 
ment of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dol- 
lars. In  a  single  superintendent's  dis- 
trict this  support  is  equivalent  to  more 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars  endowment. 

The  roll  of  Baker's  alumni  is  not  so 
long  as  some  colleges  can  boast,  but  it 
is  no  mean  list  of  names.  From  Baker's 
halls  her  children  have  gone  into  every 
business  and  profession,  some  into  far 
lands  as  missionaries,  many  into  the 
ministry,  and  everywhere  they  are 
known  by  the  eager  loyalty  which  yet 
is  their  attitude  toward  their  school. 
Other  schools  maj^  have  greater  fame, 
but  none  has  a  greater  wealth  of  love. 

There  are  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
of  these  graduates  from  the  college,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  many  who  have 
been  graduated  from  the  other  depart- 
ments, or  of  the  veritable  army  whose 
members  look  back  with  joy  and  pride 
to  the  one,  two,  or  three  years  they 
spent  within  the  walls  of  Baker. 
Scarcely  a  town  in  Kansas  but  boasts  a 
Baker  man  or  woman  faithfully  doing 
full  share  in  every  good  work.  Alumni 
clubs  are  organized  in  Boston.  New 
York,  Chicago,  Colorado,  and  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  in  many  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Kansas. 


A  dream  of  happiness, 

Sweet  dream  f 

Those  eyes! 
A  thought  of  blessedness! 

Is  this 

That  dies? 
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Yet  tho  ne  'er  again 

Those  eyes 

Are  seen; 
Life's  star  till  its  end 

Will  be 

That  dream. 


Til©  Smll©  V7®r 

AND  THE  LAW  MAKING  IT  THE  "FLORAL"  EMBLEM  OF  KANSAS 

BY  GEO.  P.  MOREHOUSE 


YOU  HAVE  requested  a  history  of 
the  enactment  of  the  law  which 
.  made  the  sunfloAver  the  floral 
emblem  of  Kansas.   The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the    bill    as    introduced  and 
which  became  a  law,  June  1,  1903 : 

Senate  Bill  No.  444     By  Senator  Morehouse 
AN  ACT 

Designating  and  declaring  the  helianthus  or 
sunflower  to  be  the  state  flower  and  floral 
emblem  of  the  state  of  Kansas. 

Whereas,  Kansas  has  a  native  wild  flower 
common  throughout  her  borders,  hardy  and 
conspicious,  of  definite,  unvarying  and  strik- 
ing shape,  easily  sketched,  molded,  and 
carved,  having  armorial  capacities,  ideally 
adapted  for  artistic  reproduction,  with  its 
strong,  distinct  disk  and  its  golden  circle 
of  clear,  glowing  rays — a  flower  that  a  child 
can  draw  on  a  slate,  a  woman  can  work  in 
Bilk,  or  a  man  can  carve  on  stone  or  fashion 
In  clay;  and 

Whereas,  This  flower  has  to  all  Kansans 
a  historic  symbolism  which  speaks  of  fron- 
tier days,  winding  trails  over  pathless  prai- 
ries, and  is  full  of  the  life  and  glory  of  the 
past,  the  pride  of  the  present,  and  richly  em- 
blematic of  the  majesty  of  the  golden  future, 
and  is  a  flower  which  has  given  Kansas  the 
world-wide  name,  "The  Sunflower  State": 
therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Kansas: 

Section  1.  That  the  helianthus  or  wild 
native  sunflower  is  hereby  made,  designated 
and  declared  to  be  the  state  flower  and 
floral  emblem  of  the  state  of  Kansas: 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be 
In  force  from  and  after  its  publcation  in  the 
statute-book. 

While  Kansas  has,  for  many  years, 
been  called  the  Sunflower  State'  several 
other  western  states  were  the  favorite 
home  of  this  noted  plant,  and  one  of 
which,  Nebraska,  was  considering  its 
adoption. 

This  would  never  do;  for  our  state 
was  receiving  valuable  advertisement 
from  the  sunflower  and  her  citizens 
were  commonly  using  it  as  an  emblem 
and  badge,  whenever  they  participated 
in  parades,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  fact,  that  in  the  settlement  of 


some  of  the  prairie  portions  of  the 
state,  its  stalks  were  used  for  fuel  and 
its  wealth  of  rich  seeds  as  food  for 
fowls,  added  to  its  reputation.  About 
the  year  1875  an  aesthetic  wave  swept 
over  the  country  and  a  movement  was 
started  which  has  since  used  this 
flower  in  floral  decoration,  and  it  thus 
became  a  popular  and  noted  plant  and 
blossom. 

During  the  past  few  years,  several 
American  commonwealths  have  legally 
established  certain  flowers  as  the 
floral  emblems  of  state.  It  was  per- 
fectly proper  that  Kansas— which,  al- 
most by  common  consent,  was  known 
as  the  Sunflower  State — should  recog- 
nize by  law  the  flower,  that,  in  many 
ways,  was  adding  to  her  world-wide 
individuality  and  renown. 

I  know  of  no  better  w^ay  to  furnish 
you  the  desired  information  about  the 
sunflower  and  the  enactment  of  the 
above  quoted  law,  than  to  give  the 
published  account  of  a  pleasant  sun- 
flower episode  which  took  place  at  an 
informal  banquet  for  officers  of  the 
Kansas  National  Guard,  at  Fort  Riley, 
in  October,  1904,  during  the  great 
military  maneuvers  held  that  year. 

The  General  O'Donnell  referred  to 
was  Surgeon  General  of  the  Kansas  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Dr.  Henry  O'Din- 
nell,  that  bright  legislative  star  from 
Ellsworth  County,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
whose  genial  qualities  and  abilities  as  a 
legislator,  scientist  and  surgeon  made 
him  a  great  favorite  with  hosts  of 
friends,  who  mourned  his  untimely 
death. 

I  make  special  mention  of  him  along 
with  Hon.  John  B.  Adams,  of  the  "state 
of  Butler  County,"  both  of  whom  were 
alert  and  ca]nible  members  of  the 
Kansas  legislature  at  that  time,  and 
whose  friendly  support  of  ray  little 
Senate  Bill,  No.  444,  prevented  it  from 
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being  stranded  upon  the  legislative 
rocks  and  shoals  of  the  house;  for,  be 
it  known,  that  certain  practical  Kansas 
statesmen  were  so  unpatriotic  and  de- 
void of  sentiment,  as  to  call  the  sun- 
flower a  weed  and  to  suggest  some 
other  more  humble  and  less  pretentious 
blossom. 

The  following  is  the  published  ac- 
count then  given  of  the  sunflower 
episode  mentioned  above.  Five  years 
have  passed  since  then,  but  the  writer 
sees  no  reason  to  change  his  sentiments 
expressed  on  that  day  regarding  the 
proud  blossom  of  brown  and  gold — the 
Kansas  sunflower. 

General  O'Donnell,  as  master  of 
ceremonies,  displayed  ability  and  wit 
with  sparkling  introductions  of  those 
called  upon  to  respond.  Near  the  close 
of  the  evening  he  said:  'We  have 
been  surrounded  for  days  w4th  things 
military  and  heard  much  of  wars,  an- 
cient and  modern.  With  fifteen 
thousand  soldiers  of  the  regular  army 
and  the  national  guard,  we  have  car- 
ried on  campaigns  and  war  problems. 
We  have  had  our  skirmishes  and  bat- 
tles, with  every  accompaniment  of  war- 
fare except  bullets  and  bloodshed. 
You  have  listened  to  wisdom  and 
eloquence  and  heard  of  campaigns, 
which  were  not  attractive  holidays. 
The  tent  life,  the  bugle  call  and  the 
stirring  music  of  bands  and  drum  corps 
have  entertained  you.  The  memory  of 
jnarching  columns,  mustering  squad- 
rons and  tactics  have  occupied  your 
minds.  I  now  propose  a  change.  The 
sombre  canopy  of  night  spreads  over 
all  ''the  pomp,  pride  and  circumstance 
of  w^ar.  This  suggests  the  peaceful  and 
emblematic.  We  have  with  us  tonight 
one  of  our  Kansas  senators — a  friend 
and  supporter  of  the  measure  which 
enables  us  to  participate  in  this  great 
affair.  Among  other  things,  lie  is  the 
author  of  the  law  making  the  sunflower 
our  state  flower.  It  was  a  beautiful 
legislative  enactment,  filled  with  the 
spirit  and  sentiment  dear  to  all  Kan- 
sans.  It  has  pleased  our  people  and  at- 
tracted attention  abroad,  as  a  deserved 
tribute  to  the    flower,    which,  among 


other  things,  has  made  Kansas  famous. 
I  will  now  call  upon  Senator  Morehouse 
to  tell  us  sometliing  about  the  sun- 
flower and  how  it  came  to  be  our  floral 
emblem  of  state.' 

''After  some  introductory  remarks. 
Senator  Morehouse  said:  'The  most  in- 
spiring sight  to  an  American  at  home 
or  abroad  is  to^  see  the  stars  and  stripes 
proudly  floating  in  patriotic  grandeur. 
It  matters  not  whether  above  one  of 
our  mighty  battleships  on  a  foreign 
sea,  or  waived  in  the  hands  of  a  little 
child  at  home. 

' '  '  One  of  the  most  impressive  proces- 
sions I  ever  witnessed  was  that  of 
thousands  of  school  children  in  march- 
ing order,  each  carrying  a  small  flag. 
We  all  love  to  honor  the  stars  and 
stripes,  for  it  is  the  emblem  of  the  his- 
tory, the  progress,  the  patriotism  and 
the  power  of  our  nation. 

"  'The  next  most  inspiring  sight  to  a 
Kansan  abroad  is  a  procession  or  crowd 
of  people  wearing  the  bright  familiar 
blossom,  of  w^hich  the  toastmaster  has 
spoken. 

"  'A  few  years  ago,  at  Colorado 
Springs,  our  Missouri  neighbors  had  a 
'Missouri  Day'  and  hundreds  of  tourists 
from  that  state  assembled  and  each 
wore  upon  a  largo  badge,  'You  will 
have  to  shoAV  me.'  The  Kansas  con- 
tingent in  that  vicinity  announced  a 
union  of  Kansans  for  the  following 
week,  to  show  them.  The  day  came 
and  also  several  thousand  people,  most 
of  them  from  Kansas;  and,  as  they 
marched  and  mingled  in  happy  throng, 
every  one  wore  a  large  blossom  with 
the  golden  rays.  It  presented  a  pleas- 
ing scene,  unique  and  attractive  to  all; 
but  especially  thrilling  and  home-like 
to  the  citizens  from  the  Sunflower 
state.  None  of  us  will  ever  forget  that 
day  or  the  common  emblem  we  wore. 
Our  hearts  swelled  with  pride  and  our 
thoughts  and  words  fondly  dwelt  upon 
the  resources,  traditions  and  triumphs 
of  the  state  we  all  love  so  well. 

"  'That  occasion  suggested  to  me  the 
formal  legal  adoption  of  the  sunflower 
as  the  floral  emblcTn  of  our  state. 

"  'One  cold,  bleak  evening  last  win- 
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ter,  I  remembered  that  eventful  day, 
with  the  wealth  of  warm,  glowing  sun- 
flowers displayed,  in  the  very  shadow 
of  the  Rockies  and  the  bill  was  pre- 
pared. It  was  only  a  tardy  recognition 
of  the  noted  flower,  which  is  so  in- 
timately woven  with  the  name  of  Kan- 
sas; and,  of  course,  I  am  glad  it  has 
been  favorably  received. 

**  'The  sunflower  is  common  through- 
out our  borders  and  is  always  hardy 
and  conspicuous.  It  lifts  its  proud 
head  in  triumph  along  our  beautiful 
valleys  and  mingles  its  cheerful  light 
with  the  rich  verdure  of  expanding 
prairies.  The  seasons,  whether  wet  or 
dry,  have  little  effect  upon  its  coming; 
for,  floods  cannot  drown  it  and  the 
drouth  of  arid  summer  only  adds  to  the 
multitude  of  its  blossoms. 

*Yes,  it  is  of  definite,  unvarying 
and  striking  shape — easily  sketched, 
moulded  and  carved  and  its  armorial 
capacities  are  evident ;  for,  I  see  that  it 
has  been  made  into  bronze  badges  and 
decorates  the  uniforms  of  the  Kansas 
National  Guard.  Wherever  reproduc- 
ed, whether  in  artist 's  colors  on  canvas, 
worked  in  metal  or  chiseled  in  marble, 
its  identity  is  always  present.  With  its 
strong,  distinct  disk  and  its  golden 
circle  of  gloAving  rays,  this  famous 
Kansas  blossom  is  identically  adapted 
for  artistic  decoration;  children  draw 
it  upon  their  slates ;  women  work  it  in 
silk  and  men  carve  it  in  stone  and 
fashion  it  in  clay;  skillful  workmen 
have  wrought  it  into  eml^lems  and 
articles  of  jewelry,  while  the  deft 
fingers  of  our  wives,  mothers  and  sis- 
ters have  embroidered  its  beauties  into 
bright  badges  and  blazing  banners,  and 
it  has  attracted  wide  attention  and 
favorable  comment,  while  marking  the 
position  of  Kansas  in  many  an  impos- 
inpr  procession.  The  sunflower  is  ever 
faithful,  whether  gracing  the  beautiful 
pardons  of  the  rich  or  lingering  near 
the  humble  habitations  of  the  poor.  To 


every  true  Kansan,  it  is  full  of  historic 
s^Tiibolism — speaking  eloquently  of 
frontier  days  and  heroic  times,  when 
buds  and  blossoms  of  civilization  were 
not  numerous  and  when  we  were  de- 
prived of  many  of  the  refinements  we 
now  enjoy.  The  sunflower  recalls 
roads  and  winding  trails,  its  golden 
lines  mark  their  graceful  turns  over 
hill  and  vale  and  break  the  dull 
monotony  of  many  a  prairie  scene.  It 
is  not  a  frail  blossom,  lingering  for  a 
few  brief  hours,  but  lasts  and  gladdens 
the  eye  for  a  season.  It  gracefully 
nods  to  the  caresses  of  the  earliest 
morning  zephyr.  Its  bright  face 
greets  the  rising  orb  of  day  and  faith- 
fully follows  him  in  his  onward  course, 
through  the  blazing  noon  time,  and  on 
till  the  pink  tinted  afterglow  of  sun- 
set decorates  the  western  sky  and 
marks  the  quiet  hour  of  eventide. 

'Other  states  name  and  stand  by 
their  favorites — Maine,  the  pine  cone; 
Massachusetts,  the  mountain  laurel; 
New  York,  the  red  rose ;  Michigan,  the 
apple  blossom;  Colorado,  the  colum- 
bine; Florida,  the  orange  blossom;  and 
Oklahoma,  the  mistletoe.  Few  can  re- 
call the  numerous  favorites  of  the  dif- 
ferent states,  but  the  entire  nation 
knows  that  Kansas  has  the  sunflower 
and  is  the  Sunflower  State. 

"  'Here's  to  our  state  flower — the 
sunny  blossom  of  the  west.  As  your 
Kansas  emblem  and  military  badge, 
may  it  ever  mark  the  uniform  of  brave 
men.  As  it  is  full  of  the  life  and  srlory 
of  our  heroic  past,  let  it  be  symbolical 
of  the  majesty  of  a  golden  future.  ^lay 
it  ever  bud  and  blossom  in  rich  pro- 
fusion from  the  hill  slopes  and  valleys 
of  our  eastern  borders  to  the  western 
limits  of  the  great  plains,  and,  with  the 
tri-colored  banner  of  the  stars  and 
stripes,  always  be  an  inspiration  to 
every  man.  woman  and  child  within  the 
imperial  domains  of  onr  crront  in- 
terior commonwealth — the  Sunflower 
State.*  r 


V 


A  Romnmce  of  ti©  Skmt  Grass 

BY  MOLLY  WARREN 


AFTER  a  tousled  woman  with  two 
bulging  canvas  telescopes  and  a 
baby  muffled  in  a  gray  shawl 
got  off  at  Attica,  the  local  train  jogged 
and  jolted  on  into  the  short  grass  coun- 
try with  only  the  Ideal  Concert  Com- 
pany and  a  woman  in  brown  for  pas- 
sengers. 

Alida  Wells,  pianiste,  as  the  posters 
named  her,  watched  the  last  house  dis- 
appear. Then  she  turned  from  the 
endless  stretches  of  buffalo  grass  and 
glanced  at  the  remaining  member  of 
the  concert  company  in  the  seat  op^ 
posite — the  tenor  asleep  with  his  head 
on  his  overcoat.  She  sighed ;  and  wish- 
ing to  distract  her  thoughts,  looked 
away  toward  the  other  passenger  in 
front  of  him.  The  woman  in  brown 
was  gazing  out  of  the  window  at  the 
straggling  trees  and  undergrow^th  that 
skirted  a  creek  which  dodged,  retreat- 
ed, and  returned  to  the  track.  Alida 
watched  her  give  a  nervous  start  as  the 
train  finally  crossed  it  with  an  ugly 
rumble.  Then  the  woman  settled  back 
and  braced  herself  in  the  angle  of  the 
window.  Alida  unconsciously  imitated 
her  movement. 

Again  Alida 's  troubles  loomed  big 
before  her,  as  they  had  been  doing  at 
intervals  all  day,  since  the  tenor  had 
informed  her  at  the  station  that  morn- 
ing that  ]Mrs.  Randolph,  the  other  mem- 
ber of  their  party,  was  ill  and  would 
be  unable  to  fill  her  engagement  at  the 
concert  they  were  to  give  at  Ashland 
that  very  evening.  But  because  this 
was  the  maiden  trip  of  the  Ideal  Con- 
cert Company  and  much  depended  upon 
its  success,  iVlida  had  set  forth  with 
him  for  Ashland.  There  they  would 
meet  the  manager  of  the  company, 
Ralph  Myrton.  violin  virtuoso,  and 
piano  salesman  as  well  for  the  firm  tluit 
was  backing  the  concert  company  and 
sending  it  forth  to  advertise  and  dis- 
play' instruments.  Art,  unaided  does 
not  flourish  in  the  short  grass  region, 


neither  are  pianos  sold  without  first 
being  well  shown  off  as  to  case  and 
tone. 

Even  under  professional  relations,  it 
is  not  very  comfortable  to  travel  alone 
with  the  man  whom  one  has  refused  to 
marry,  two  days  before.  Alida  had 
found  it  hard  to  entertain  the  tenor 
three  hours  earlier  when  they  were 
eating  their  cold,  hard  boiled  eggs  and 
sandwiches ;  but  now  she  found  it  even 
more  annoying  that  he  could  go  to  sleep 
under  the  circumstances.  On  this  gray 
afternoon  even  art  with  hand  beckon- 
ing to  New  York  and  Paris  looked  cold 
and  uncomprehending. 

Alida  watched  the  tenor  stir  un- 
easily, critically  viewing  meantime,  his 
hand  with  stubby  fingers,-  hanging 
limply  over  the  seat.  Then  with  an  ef- 
fort she  fixed  her  mind  on  jMyrton's 
plight.  In  half  an  hour  they  would 
meet  him. 

The  brakeman  came  through  the  car 
lighting  the  lamps.  The  tenor  sighed, 
stirred  and  sat  up  yawning. 

Alida  turned  to  him  with  an  attempt 
at  a  smile. 

"You  slept  quite  a  while,"  she  said. 

His  manner  was  a  a  little  awkward 
as  he  answered.  "Yes.  Nearly  there, 
aren't  we?"  He  pulled  out  his  watcli. 
"Twenty  minutes  more — and  late,  too. 
Hope  he's  found  someone.  If  ho 
hasn't — "  the  tenor's  voice  sank 
gloomily. 

"Isn't  it  a  pity?  •  If  only  ]\rrs.  Ran- 
dolph didn't  both  sing  and  read.  Four 
numbers  cut  out.  I'm  terribly  wor- 
ried." 

"And  L  I've  built  a  lot  on  those 
little  trips.  And  Ralph — he's  about  at 
the  end  of  his  rope.  The  house  will 
likely  fire  him  if  he  doesn't  sell  some 
pianos  out  here.  They're  tired  of  lii^ 
loafing  along.  I  don't  see  what  we'll 
do." 

Alida  sank  into  silence.  In  real  lil'' 
she  was  only  a  simple    minded  piano 


AIW^  Wells  •  ♦  *  WatchPri  fho  t     *  tt 

watched  the  Last  House  Disappear. 


way  and     h  ^'"'"^  ^'^""^  ««««  her 

card  tvf^  'J'd  not  re- 

eard  the  hfe  of  the  day  except  to  chafe 


hen  Its  calm  was  broken  and  she  was 
forced  to  cease  droan,in?  for  a  season. 

Guess  I'll  sro  and  have  a  smoke." 
Ihe  tenor  stalked  away. 

His  manner  annoyed  her;  and  with 
the  Krowni-  darkness,  her  lonsin^  for 
woman's  society  increased.  Perh.-rps  it 
was  this  feeling:  that  moved  Alida  a 
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few  minutes  later,  upon  her  return 
from  the  drinking  tank  to  pause  by  the 
seat  of  the  woman  in  brown. 

**Are  you  going  to  Ashland?"  asked 
Alida  in  the  stiff,  even  tones  she 
imagined  suited  to  a  pianiste. 

**Yes.  Won't  you  sit  down?"  The 
woman  in  brown  made  room  for  the 
girl.  ''You  are  going  there?"  she 
continued. 

*'Yes.  We  give  a  concert  there  to- 
night." Alida  forgot  the  tenor  as  she 
listened  to  herself  with  triumphant 
pride. 

''Then  you  are  a  professional," 
said  the  woman  admiringly.  "I  used 
to  sing  myself.  If  I'd  had  more 
energy — "  she  broke  off  suddenly, 
while  Alida  looked  from  the  colorless 
face  with  heavy  lines  about  mouth  and 
eyes  to  the  dye-streaked  hair  above. 

"You  must  come  to  our  concert,"  be- 
gan Alida  again. 

"I  don't  know." 

"Perhaps  your  friends  won't  want 
to  take  you  out  for  the  first  evening." 

"Is  your  program  long?"  asked  the 
woman  changing  the  subject. 

While  the  girl  was  struggling  be- 
tween her  simple  desire  to  tell  her 
troubles  and  a  sudden  professional  in- 
stinct to  put  up  a  bold  front,  the 
brakeman  came  hurrying  through  the 
train  swinging  his  lantern  violently 
and  calling ; 

"Ashland!  Don't  forget  your  pack- 
ages]" 

The  tenor,  who  had  returned,  silent- 
ly helped  Alida  into  her  wraps  while 
the  girl  watched  the  woman  in  brown 
struggle  alone  into  an  ill-fitting  jacket 
and  pin  on  a  big  brown  velvet  hat 
with  waving  tan  and  white  plumes 
held  in  place  by  a  huge  brass  buckle. 

On  the  station  platform  it  was  near- 
ly dark  but  Alida  soon  recognized  the 
violinist.  He  stood  unshaven,  muddy, 
shivering  in  a  worn  suit  of  summer 
clothes  against  the  November  wind. 
Even  while  greeting  them  he  was  look- 
ing nervously  around. 

"Where's  Mrs.  Randolph?" 

"Didn't  you  get  my  wire?" 


"Wire?  Think  I've  been  set  tin' 
around  waitin'  for  wires?  I've  been 
drivin'  in  the  country  all  day  roundin' 
up  prospects  an'  gettin'  'em  in  here  for 
tonight.  Isn't  she  com  in'?  What's  the 
matter?" 

"Sick,"  answered  the  tenor  briefly. 

The  violinist  turned  to  Alida  ad- 
dressing her  for  the  first  time.  "Don't 
you  sing  or — recite?" 

"No,"  answered  the  pianiste  faint- 
ly yet  firmly. 

"Well,  it's  up  to  us  to  put  in  some 
more  numbers  and  give  the  concert 
anyhow.  Them  two  pianos  I  put  in  here 
a  week  ago  ain't  sold  yit."  The 
violinist's  voice  grew  earnest  appeal- 
ing. "The  Methodists  may  take  the 
one  at  the  church,  but  nothin's  doin' 
about  the  one  at  the  hotel.  The  land- 
lady kinder  wants  it  if  another  pros- 
pect goes  after  it.  She's  that  kind. 
We've  got  to  give  a  short  entertain- 
ment at  the  hotel  before  supper  to 
show  off  that  piano  there.  Any  ol' 
pieces  you  know '11  do,  but  keep  your 
eyes  open  for  prospects.  The  ol'  man's 
promised  me  a  suit  of  new  clo'es  this 
month  if  I  sell  both  these  pianos  and 
tAVO  more  besides.  An'  the  month's 
up  in  two  days." 

"I'll  do  my  best,"  said  the  tenor 
heartily. 

"See  you  later,"  said  the  violinist. 
"I've  got  to  see  some  parties  an'  git  a 
shave  before  supper.  You  start  in  an' 
perform  at  the  hotel.  They're  expect- 
in'  it.  Here's  the  bus." 

Off  slouched  the  violinist  with  bent 
head,  while  the  tenor  put  Alida  and 
the  suit  case  into  the  bus,  a  rickety 
affair  with  seats  along  the  sides  and  a 
torn  canvas  cover  through  which  tiu^ 
wind  howled  and  whistled,  wildly  toss- 
ing the  plumes  of  the  woman  in  brown 
who  had  climbed  in  alono.  In  the 
intervals  between  the  cracks  of  the 
rawhide  over  the  backs  of  the  nnilos. 
Alida  listened  to  the  tenor  as  ho  hur- 
riedly planned  a  parlor  proirraTU  i?i  the 
loud  tones  that  their  rouuh  ride  made 
necessary.  Alida  saw  that  the  woniaii 
in  brown  was  hearing  all  that  ho  saitl. 
As  she  watched  the   tense   face  under 
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the  tossing  plumes  she  found  it  grow- 
ing more  hard,  more  anxious. 

Before  a  small  two  story  building  on 
the  main  street  the  mules  were  stopped 
with  a  yell  and  a  jerk.  Alida  climbed 
out  carefully  down  the  two  steps  at  the 
back  of  the  bus  behind  the  woman  in 
brown.  Then  both  women  jumped 
into  the  shadow  for  suddenly  the  hotel 
door  opened  and  a  very  drunk  man 
reeled,  cursing,  out  upon  the  sidewalk. 

A  group  of  cowboys  pushed  each 
other  at  the  door,  shouting  and  laugh- 
ing. 

**Late  for  your  train,  Jud." 
"Better  not  let  her    see    you  that 
way.'* 

** Don't  forget  to  come  back  and  buy 
the  piano  for  her." 

Alida  shrank  close  to  the  tenor. 

He  laughed  a  little  harshly  as  he 
said:  **You  must  get  used  to  these 
little  things,  if  you're  going  to  be  a 
concert  player."  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  referred  to  her  answer  of  two 
days  previous  and  the  reason  she  had 
given  for  refusing  him. 

The  two  women  followed  the  tenor 
into  the  hotel  where  amid  a  respectful 
silence  on  the  part  of  the  cowboys,  the 
landlady  met  them  and  led  them  into 
the  parlor  where  stood  the  new  piano — 
beautifully  new  beside  the  worn  hair- 
cloth sofa  and  the  dingy  walls  and  the 
rickety  chairs. 

The  landlady  was  plump,  belligerent 
and  gasped  as  she  talked. 

**You  can  slick  up  a  bit  in  the  parlor 
bed  room  before  your  concert  here. 
I'll  let  you  lay  your  wraps  in  there 
till  your  rooms  are  ready.  The  stove- 
pipe in  my  best  bed  room  fell  down  to- 
day an'  I  was  expectin'  a  lady  too — 
lucky  things  she  didn't  come."  The 
landlady  gasped  and  paused  mysteri- 
ously. 

**01  Judson  of  the  Circle  C  ranch 
came  to  town  today  to  meet  a  woman 
from  Chicago  who'se  goin'  to  marry 
him,  he  says.  Got  her  through  one  of 
them  matrimonial  buros.  He  can't  git 
near  town  without  gittin'  on  a  two 
weeks'  drunk.  He  was  scairt  to  go  to 
the  train  bein'  so  drunk.    The  boys 


was  tellin'  him  to  buy  her  a  pianner  to 
peaceify  her  an'  I  had  a  hard  time  to 
keep  him  from  comin'  in  and  poundin' 
this  instrument.  But  I  reckon  he  '11  not 
come  back  tonight.  Now  you  git  ready 
an'  I'll  be  back  in  a  few  minutes." 

Hardly  had  the  landlady  turned 
away,  when  Alida  met  the  eyes  of  the 
woman  in  brown.  They  were  wild, 
appealing,  frightened. 

"Listen,"  she  said  rapidly.  *'My 
friends  didn't  meet  me.  They  wiU  not 
come  until  tomorrow.  You  know  I 
heard  about  your  difficulties  from  your 
talk  on  the  train  and  in  the  bus.  I 
couldn't  help  hearing  you  talk.  I  can 
sing  some — let  me  help  you.  At  least 
let  me  try  here  at  the  hotel — tell  them 
I  am  one  of  your  company." 

^ida  turned  to  the  tenor  who  had 
entered  the  parlor  during  the  last  part 
of  the  woman's  speech.  She  was  glad 
to  throw  the  matter  upon  him. 

"I  heard  you,"  he  said.  "Awfully 
kind  of  you — if." 

"Oh!  Let  me  try,"  begged  the 
woman.  "If  I  don't  suit,  I  needn't 
sing  at  the  concert.  But  I  can  help 
you  out,  I  know. ' ' 

"Some  of  Mrs.  Randolph's  songs  are 
in  my  suit  case,"  said  Alida  hesitating- 
ly. 

While  the  tenor  went  to  fetch  it, 
Alida  followed  the  woman  in  brown 
into  the  parlor  bed  room.  She  watched 
her  companion  feverishly  rub  rouge 
upon  her  leathery  skin  and  lift  the 
kerosene  lamp  with  its  smoked  chim- 
ney from  the  green  worsted  lampraat 
on  the  stand  to  hold  it  anxiously  up  to 
the  mirror,  as  she  turned  and  twisted 
to  gain  a  view  of  her  hair.  Alida 
watched  her  turn,  looking  at  the  ugly 
wall-paper  and  at  the  one  picture  in  the 
room — a  chromo  of  a  woman  in  white 
clinging  to  a  cross  in  the  midst  of 
dashing  waves. 

Once  or  twice  the  woman  in  bi-own 
started  to  say  something  but  checked 
herself.  She  seemed  to  be  jzathcring 
her  forces  for  her  part  in  the  concert. 
Alida  found  her  distaste  for  her  com- 
panion growing,  and  was  glad  when 
they  re-entered  the  parlor.    She  was 
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glad,  too,  to  find  the  tenor  waiting  for 
them  and  to  hear  him  say  in  his  old 
way:  Brace  up.  She  may  be  able  to 
help  us  out.  They're  j^ettiug  tired  of 
standing  hitched  out  there.  We  must 
begin. ' ' 

The  hands  of  the  woman  in  brown 
trembled  as  she  looked  over  the  music 
the  tenor  handed  to  her. 

**I  can  sing  this,"  she  said  finally 
pointing  to  the  old  ballad,  ''Some 
Day."  ''And  this  too,  if  we  should 
need  it,"  laying  down  another  piece  of 
music. 

*' Piano  solo  first;  then  you  sing," 
said  the  tenor  briskly.  "I  guess  we're 
ready,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  land- 
lady who  had  just  entered. 

*'Come  on,  boys,"  said  that  belliger- 
ent person  and  a  dozen  tall  cowboys 
and  a  number  of  country  fellows  meek- 
ly entered  at  her  call.  One  by  one  they 
found  seats,  while  Alida  tremblingly 
began  to  play  "Moonlight  on  the  Hud- 
son." 

Rolled  tremulous  chords,  six-eight 
time,  and  scales  and  arpeggios  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  soul  of  the  cow- 
boy. Alida  felt  the  room  grow  very 
quiet  as  she  played.  Once  more  she 
was  in  her  dream  world  and  the  path  of 
fame  lay  straight  before  her.  She 
glanced  over  at  the  tenor  and  saw  a 
light  in  his  eyes — but  it  did  not  move 
her. 

Smiling  she  bowed  to  the  applause, 
played  another  short  solo  and  then 
watched  the  woman  in  brown  as  she 
rose  bravely  and  glanced  at  her 
audience.  Alida  played  a  rippling  pre- 
lude; then  listened  to  hear  the  voice. 
It  took  the  first  note  high  and  loud. 
It  just  missed  being  musical,  but  it 
knew  the  tricks  to  catch  an  untrained 
audience. 

"Some  day,  some  day; 

Some  day  I  shall  meet  you,"  It  swell- 
ed out  full. 

■  "Love,  I  know  not  when  or  how. 
Love  I  know  not  when  or  how." 

It  sang  the  strain  loudly,  then  re- 
peated it  softly. 

"Only  this,  only  this; 

This  that  once  yon  loved  me, 


Only  this  I  love  you  now. ' ' 

And  the  voice  brought  a  big  tremulo- 
to  bear  upon  the  last  words  much  to 
the  delight  of  the  listeners. 

Alida  shuddered  and  felt  the  joy  of 
her  own  triumph  passing. 

Just  as  the  woman  in  brown  was  be- 
ginning the  refrain  of  the  second  verse, 
Alida  heard  a  rough  voice  in  the  of- 
fice— 

"Only  thish,  only  thish,^ 

Only  thish-^" 
Then  her  hands  crashed  on  the  keys 
as  with  a  bump  and  an  oath  Judson  of 
the  Circle  C  ranch  reeled  into  the  par- 
lor and  pushed  his  way  up  to  the 
piano. 

"Be  careful,  he's  got  a  gun."  she 
heard  some  one  say  as  she  slipped  from 
the  piano  stool  over  into  the  shadow  of 
the  friendly  landlady. 

"Good  piano — should  shay  so,"  said 
Judson  critically.  "Would  please  any 
woman."  He  turned  as  if  seeking  a 
second  to  his  opinion  and  his  eyes  met 
those  of  the  woman  in  brown  who  stood 
silently  clutching  her  music. 

"Why,  Helen,"  he  walked  unsteadily 
toward  her.  "So  you  did  come  after 
all.  I  thought  you  weren't  coming. 
See,  I'm  going  to  buy  you  that  piano 
for  a  wedding  present.  Come  and  trv 
it." 

Alida  horror  stricken,  watched  him 
grasp  the  wrist  of  the  woman  in  brown. 
Then  she  looked  beyond  them  as  the 
parlor  door  opened  and  saw  Ralph 
Myrton,  violinist,  step  forward  and 
seize  the  drunkard's  arm. 

Judson  dropped  Helen's  wrist  and 
turned  to  remonstrate  while  she  looked 
at  her  champion  and  gasped.  He  re- 
turned her  look  calmly,  steadily. 

"You  keep  out,"  broke,  in  Judson. 
"She's  goin'  to  marry  me.  I  paid 
agent  in  Chicago  ten  dollars  and  Helen 
paid  five.  I  have  to  pay  five  more,  but 
Helen  doesn't — aint  it  so,  Helen?  Mar- 
ri — monial  agency." 

"Put  him  out  boys,"  said  the  land- 
lady. "This  piano's  mine  and  this 
lady  belongs  to  the  concert  company." 

Alida  then  saw  the  woman  in  brown 
as  she  threw    back    her    head,  look 
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straijrht  at  the  violinist  again  and  speak 
bravely: 

**No;  what  Mr.  Judson  says  is  true. 
I'm  not  really  with  the  company — and 
I've  promised  to  marry  him." 

]^ryrton  had  assumed  control  of  things. 
*'You  go  in  there,"  he  said  to  the 
woman  in  brown,  pointing  to  the  dining 
room.  She  obeyed  him  and  tottered 
past  Alida,  who  shrunk  close  to  the 
tenor's  side. 

**You  go  in,  too,"  said  the  tenor. 
And  Alida  followed  the  woman. 

"I'll  tend  to  him,"  she  heard  the 
tenor  say  to  Myrton  as  she  closed  the 
door. 

Alida  began  to  sob  w^eakly.  "They'll 
kill  him."  The  woman  in  brown  had 
sunk  into  a  chair  and  hidden  her  face 
on  the  long  primly  set  table.  As  Alida 
listened  she  heard  nothing  but  laughter 
and  loud  voices.  Then  she  saw  the 
door  open  and  watched  Myrton  enter 
the  room  and  go  straight  to  the  side  of 
the  woman  in  brown.  "Don't  be 
afraid.  They've  put  him  out.  He'll 
not  bother  you  any  more." 

Alida  sighed  with  relief.  The  tenor 
was  safe.  She  slipped  over  into  the 
shadow  of  the  window.  Outside,  the 
November  moon  was  wildly  chasing 
gray  clouds  across  wide  gaps  of  sky. 

She  heard    the    woman    in  brown 
speaking   dully,  "I   knew   you  in  a 
minute,  though  it's  been  ten  years." 
Helen." 

**Life  gets  harder  for  us  all,  every 
year.  For  women  anyway.  But  I  never 
dreamed  of  seeing  you  here. ' ' 

Alida  heard  the  woman  in  brown  be- 
gin to  sob ;  then  the  deep  voice  of  the 
violinist  as  he  tried  to  sooth  her. 

"Don't  try  to  talk  till  you  get  quiet. 
That  fool  scared  you.  Shall  I  fetch 
the  landlady?"  he  added  lamely. 

"No,  Ralph,  I'd  rather  have  you.  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  it,  if  I  can 
think.  I'm  alone  here  and  have  just 
two  dollars  left." 

**I  supposed  you  were  in  Chicago 
still,"  he  said.  "iMarried  or  a  big 
singer  like  you  said  you  were  goin'  to 
be  when  you  sent  me  away.  You  had 
big  plans  ahead." 


"Big  dreams — that  was  all.  After 
mother  died,  I  was  just  pushed  around. 
I  have  clerked,  waited  table — anything 
to  live.    One  of  my  friends  got  a  good 
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man  through  an  agency.  So  I  tried. 
I  met  Jud  in  Chicago  once.  He  seemed 
kind."   Her  sobs  came  faster. 

'*Now,  Helen,  don't,  don't.  You 
ain't  goin'  to  marry  that  in  there."  He 
paused  a  moment  then  spoke  rapidly. 
**Helen,  I  ain't  done  well  neither.  I 
lost  heart  after  you  sent  me  away  and 
have  just  drifted.  Ain't  saved  no 
money.  But  I  can  make  enough  to  take 
care  of  you,  Helen,  if  you'll  let  me. 
I've  never  loved  anybody  else.  Maybe 
I  can't  even  love  you  like  I  did  once. 
But  I'll  be  good  to  you." 

**No !  No !  I  spoiled  your  life  once.  I 
might  again.  Maybe  you'll  lend  me 
money  enough  to  get  back  to  Chicago. 
I'll  never  forget  you  were  kind  to 
me." 

Alida,  an  unwilling  listener,  slipped 
toward  the  door.  Prom  the  parlor  came 
the  voice  of  the  tenor  singing  Helen's 
song: 

**Only  this,  only  this; 

This,  that  once  you  loved  me; 

Only  this,  I  love  you  now." 
Alida  caught  Myrton's  husky  whis- 
per, ''Helen."   And  as  she  closed  the 
door,  she  saw    the    woman  in  brown 
hiding  her  face  on  his  shabby  shoulder. 

In  the  parlor  the  tenor  sat  alone 
singing  softly  while  from  the  office 
came  the  voices  of  the  cowboys.  Alida 
put  out  her  hands  to  him  as  he  sprang 
towards  her.  Dearest,  you  were 
frightened.  You  do  need  me  after 
all." 

'*Yes,"    whispered    Alida,  "I  was 


wrong.  I  am  afraid  of  the  big  life.  It 
is  all  dreams  with  me,  I  am  sure."  As 
he  drew  her  close,  she  quickly  told  him 
the  story  of  Myrton  and  the  woman  in 
brown. 

*'I  want  to  save  you  from  ever  feel- 
ing that  way,"  said  the  tenor. 

' '  Oh,  I  don 't  want  to  spoil  our  lives, ' ' 
whispered  Alida  clinging  close  to  him. 
"Tonight  when  I  thought  you  might 
be  shot,  I  realized  how  nothing  in  art 
could  make  up  for  you.  I  realized  then 
how  much  I  loved  you." 

She  began  to  sob  again  then  gave 
herself  up  to  his  soothing  words  and 
caresses  and  gradually  became  calm. 

"The  concert;  I  must  not  forget 
that,"  she  said  suddenly.  "Myrton 
needs  all  we  can  do  for  him. ' ' 

"Why  this  has  been  great  for  Myr- 
ton," interrupted  the  tenor,  "I  sold 
four  pianos  in  five  minutes.  The  boys 
were  keen  about  the  way  he  stood  by 
that  woman.  I  sold  pianos  like  I  was 
selling  a  yard  of  muslin.  And  I'll  bet 
he'll  sell  some  more  after  the  concert 
this  evening.  Now  you  must  go  and 
rest." 

As  Alida  left  the  parlor,  she  saw  the 
woman  in  brown  and  the  violinist 
coming  in  from  the  dining  room  and 
heard  the  tenor  telling  Myrton,  "You'll 
get  your  new  clothes  all  right  and  then 
some.  You  can  sell  pianos  down  here, 
if  you  show  them  off  right." 

And  Alida  no  longer  felt  lonely,  as 
she  climbed  the  steep  stairs. 


BY  CARL  ARNOLD 
Written  by  a  life  prisoner  on  receiving  a  commutation  of  sentence. 


No  fearsome  ghost  of  yesterday's  defeat, 
No  phantom  wreck  of  old  hopes,  lost  and  gone, 
Shall  rise  to  quench  my  spirit  now,  or  cheat 
Me  of  tomorrow's  dawn. 


know  that  on  this  'tin  I  can  rear 
A  temple  as  m''  Lori  would  have  it  be, 
And  in  -t  tn  i.  e  irks  not  any  fear 

Oj    •      .  '  has  for  me. 


And,  building,  I  shall  receive  the  exultant  thrill 
That,  in  creative  hours,  the  artist  knows 
When  some  dim  fancy,  caught  by  brain  and  will, 
To  immortal  beauty  grows. 


JoliB  J.  taf^als 


BY  W.  P.  HACKNEY 


I AM  ASKED  to  pen  a  few  lines  rela- 
tive to  the  charge  of  plagiarism, 
claimed  to  have  been  indulged  in 
by  the  distinguished  dead  whose  name 
heads  this  article,  in  his  world  famous 
eulogy  of  the  late  Congressman  Burns 
of  ^lissouri,  delivered  in  the  United 
States  senate,  on  the  23rd  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1889. 

*'Men  make  a  nation." 
States  are  not  great  except  as  men 
make  them." 

"All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men    and   women  merely 
players. ' ' 

And  when  "life's  fitful  fever"  is 
over,  they  pass  from  the  stage  of  ac- 
tion, into  that  eclipse  which  is  called 
by  the  people  of  the  world,  death. 

John  J.  Ingalls,  lean  and  spare  al- 
most to  emaciation,  with  a  head  like 
to  that  of  St.  Paul;  by  nature  a  poet, 
a  scholar  of  surpassing  accomplish- 
ments ;  a  linguist  never  excelled  any-  • 
where;  a  man  of  lofty  ideals;  as  a 
word  painter  was  unrivaled.  "Born  a 
polemic  and  controversialist,  intellec- 
tually pugnacious  and  combative,"  he 
was  for  eighteen  years,  in  the  United 
State  senate,  without  a  rival  in  fo- 
rensic encounter,  always. 

After  the  delivery  of  that  wonderful 
eulogy  upon  Burns,  which  attracted 
%yorld  wide  admiration  and  commenda- 
tion, an  obscure  newspaper  man,  delv- 
ing deep  down  among  time  worn,  dust 
covered  and  long  forgotten  books, 
found  a  funeral  oration  delivered  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV  of  France,  by  a 
priest  of  the  name  of  Massillon.  His- 
tory tells  us  that  Jean  Baptist  Mas- 
sillon was  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
pulpit  orators  of  his  time.  His 
funeral  oration  on  the  Prince  de 
<''Onti,  delivered  in  1709,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  his  oratory,  and  it 
this  orntion  from  which  it  is  claimed 
John  J.  Ingalls  got  his  inspiration  for 
^»is  masterpiece  on  the  death  of  Burns. 


Comparing  the  one  with  the  other  the 
editor  in  question  published  the  dead- 
ly parallel,  Ingalls 's  oration  and  that 
of  Massillon  being  twins,  so  to  speak, 
and  thereupon,  the  cadavers  who  in- 
fest the  editorial  sanctum,  commenced 
a  veritable  "polyglot  in  the  temple  of 
Babel"  over  the  alleged  plagiarism. 

After  the  storm  of  invective  had 
spent  its  force  Mr.  Ingalls  was  ques- 
tioned relative  thereto.  He  replied: 
"Any  man  who  has  the  ability  to  ap- 
preciate, and  the  industry  to  search 
out  from  among  the  musty  pages  of 
the  past,  and  find  an  oration  such  as 
that  of  Massillon,  delivered  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before,  has  a 
right  to  use  it  as  he  pleases,  and  it  is 
no  one's  business." 

Whether  Ingalls  saw  the  oration  be- 
fore he  wrote  his  eulogy  of  Burns,  and 
used  it  as  a  basis  therefor,  or  whether 
after,  is  wholly  immaterial,  since  he 
was  perfectly  able  to  coin  language 
like  unto  that,  with  little  effort  to 
himself,  indeed.  In  literature  he  was  a 
master  throughout,  and  had  a  mind, 
and  vocabulary  suited  thereto,  that  en- 
abled him,  as  no  man  before  him,  to 
measure  fully  the  heights,  depths, 
lengths  and  breadths  of  human  emo- 
tions. He  was  master  of  all  of  the  keys 
which,  when  so  touched,  play  upon  the 
hopes  and  fears,  aspirations  and  de- 
spair, possible  in  the  human  heart. 

On  January  25,  1883,  six  years 
before,  he  delivered  a  eulogy  upon 
"Ben"  Hill  in  that  body,  more  elo- 
quent, persuasive  and  powerful,  if  pos- 
sible, than  the  one  in  question,  and  no 
one  made  like  accusations  relative 
thereto.  On  that  occasion,  he  said,  in 
part : 

Ben  Hill  has  gone  to  the  adiscovered 
country. 

Whether  his  journey  thith  r  \ -is  but  one 
step  across  an  imporcoptihie  frimtlor,  or 
whether  an  interminable  ocean,  black,  un- 
fluctuating, and  voiceless,  stretches  between 
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these  earthly  coasts  and  those  invisible 
shores — we  do  not  know. 

Whether  on  that  August  morning  after 
death  he  saw  a  more  glorious  sun  rise  with 
unimaginable  splendor  above  a  celestial 
horizon,  or  whether  his  apathetic  and  un- 
conscious ashes  still  sleep  in  cold  obstruc- 
tion and  insensible  oblivion — we  do  not 
know. 

Whether  his  strong  and  subtle  energies 
found  instant  exercise  in  another  form; 
whether  his  dexterous  and  disciplined  facul- 
ties are  now  contending  in  a  higher  senate 
than  ours  for  supremacy;  or  whether  his 
powers  were  dissipated  and  dispersed  with 
his  parting  breath — we  do  not  know. 

Whether  his  passions,  ambitions,  and  af- 
fections still  sway,  attract,  and  impel; 
whether  he  yet  remembers  us  as  we  re- 
member him — we  do  not  know. 

These  are  the  unsolved,  the  insoluble 
problems  of  mortal  life  and  human  destiny, 
which  prompted  the  troubled  patriarch  to 
ask  that  momentous  question  for  which  the 
centuries  have  given  no  answer:  "If  a  man 
die,  shall  he  live  again?" 

Every  man  is  the  center  of  a  circle  whose 
fatal  circumstances  he  cannot  pass.  Within 
its  narrow  confines  he  is  potential,  beyond 
it  he  perishes;  and  if  immortality  be  a 
splendid  but  delusive  dream,  if  the  incom- 
pleteness of  every  career,  even  the  longest 


and  most  fortunate,  be  not  supplemented 
and  perfected  after  its  termination  here,, 
then  he  who  dreads  to  die  should  fear  to 
live,  for  life  is  a  tragedy  more  desolate  and 
inexplicable  than  death. 

When  it  was  known  in  Washington 
that  he  was  to  speak,  the  senate  gal- 
leries were  full  to  overflowing.  A 
great  audience  greeted  him  there  al- 
ways, and  when  he  retired  there- 
from, there  was  none  in  all  the  land  to 
fill  his  place.   As  was  said  of  him : 

He  knew  language  as  the  devout  Moslem 
knew  his  Koran.  All  the  deeps  and  shallows 
of  the  sea  of  words  have  been  sounded  and 
surveyed  by  him  and  duly  marked  upon  th-; 
chart  of  his  great  mentality.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  an  audience  he  was  a  magician  like- 
those  of  Egypt;  under  the  power  of  his 
magic,  syllables  became  scorpions — an  in- 
flection became  an  indictment;  and  with 
words  he  builded  temples  of  thought  that 
excited  at  first  the  wonder  and  at  all  times 
the  admiration  of  the  world  of  literature 
and  statesmanship.  He  was  emperor  in  the 
realm  of  expression.  The  English-speaking, 
people  will  listen  long  before  again  they 
hear  the  harmony  born  of  that  perfect  fitting 
of  phrase  to  thought  that  marked  the  ut- 
terances of  John  J.  Ingalls. 


HE  WAS  more  interesting  than  the 
average  tramp.     lie  possessed 
that     indescribable  something 
which  attracts  attention;  and  impress- 
ed me  as  being  a  victim,  rather  than  a 
wilful  vagabond. 
I  spoke  to  him. 

He  half  rose,  then  sank  back  as  if 
suddenly  realizing  the  contrast  of  our 


appearances.  He  studied  me  a  minute^ 
then  steadily  arose  and  extended  his 
hand,  remarking: 

"I  don't  know  you;  but  there's 
something — there's  something:  I  don't 
know  what!    Who  are  you?" 

''Benden,"  I  said. 

He  shook  his  head. 

''I'm  a  barber,"  I  continued. 


CLUBBED. 
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He  looked  up  with  a  start,  then  sank 
back  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
liands  as  if  crying. 

^Vfter  some  urging  he  explained  that 
ho  was  once  a  barber  in  Kansas  and 
was  forced  almost  to  starvation  by  a 
sweet  little  woman  who  had  indirectly 
and  unconsciously  caused  his  ruin. 

"Early  in  the  spring  a  young  couple 
came  to  our  town,"  he  began.  "The 
husband  often  came  to  my  barber  shop, 
until  after  the  presidential  election, 
when  on  account  of  losing  an  election 
wager  he  was  forced  to  let  his  beard 
grow.  The  young  wife  demanded  that 
he  shave,  but  he  refused.  She  then  re- 
ported to  the  local  Woman's  Club 
which  investigated  the  matter  and  as 
an  expression  of  their  sympathy  passed 
this  resolution. ' ' 

Here  he  handed  me  a  slip  of  paper 
which  read: 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of 
the  Suffer  Club,  sympathize  with  Mrs. 
Pester  in  the  growing  of  her' husband's 
beard. 

"Resolved,  That  in  order  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  husband  of 
the  said  Mrs.  Pester,  to  cause  him  to 
divest  himself  of  this  unnecessary 
growth,  w^e  will  not  be  recognized  as 
the  wives  of,  nor  live  in  the  home  with 
any  man  who  has,  or  attempts  to  grow, 
any  hair  (or,  as  is  commonly  called 
whiskers)  upon  his  face. 


"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  handed  to  the  husband  of 
each  member  of  this  club. ' ' 

As  I  finished  reading  he  continued; 

"Well,  as  might  be  expected,  every 
married  man  in  the  town  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity;  and  quit 
shaving.  Day  after  day  I  sat  idly  in 
my  shop  hoping  that^the  men  would  not 
comply  with  this  resolution.   But  no  ! 

"Starvation  at  last  forced  me  to  an- 
other town;  but  there  I  found  the 
same  conditions  existing,  and  learned 
that  the  women  of  my  town  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  State  Federation  which 
issued  a  general  order  affecting  the 
beards  of  all  the  husbands  in  the  state, 
I  tramped  on  from  town  to  town  only 
to  find  others  of  my  trade  suffering 
the  same  misfortune. 

"At  last  I  went  into  Missouri  but 
having  never  before  passed  the  boun- 
daries of  my  own  state  I  could  not 
speak  the  Missouri  language,  and  make 
my  w^ants  known,  so  I  have  drifted  on 
as  you  see.  My  grief  is  not  alone  for 
myself,  but  for  those  I  have  left  be- 
hind. The  once  happy  state  is  now  in- 
habited by  heart  broken  women  and 
bearded  men.  The  children  at  school 
quarrel  over  the  length  of  their  fathers' 
beards,  and  the  old  bald  headed  row  at 
the  country  theater,  which  in  my  child- 
hood days  I  learned  to  reverence,  is 
filled  with  whiskers." 


Tim  Mm 


BY  JOHN 

EVEN  in   our   day,  a  talking  lion 
would  be    considered    a  great 
curiosity.    How   much   more  so 
one  must  have  been  in  the  days  when 
nature  fakirs  had   accomplished  but 
little. 

This  lion  had  never  roamed  the  wilds 
of  Africa  nor  had  he  been  reared  in  a 
zoological  garden.  He  had  never  en- 
joyed the  freedom  of  the  former  nor 
the  convenience  and  plenty  of  the 
latter;  but  was  discovered,  captured, 
and  led  away  from  the  slums  of  New 
York  by  the  gentlest  and  most  timid  of 
fortune  seekers.  This  little  fortune 
seeker  was  not  hy  vocation  a  lion 
hunter,  but  a  soap  peddler.  For  years 
she  had  walked  the  narrow  streets,  sell- 
ing her  wares  that  she  might  provide 
for  herself  and  invalid  husband.  Each 
day  came  and  went  with  but  little  varia- 
tion from  the  monotonous  occurrences 
she  had  experienced  for  years.  Each 
day  she  walked  the  same  territory; 
each  day  she  had  the  same  disappoint- 
ments; and  each  day  she  went  home 
more  tired  and  more  discouraged;  but 
always  with  the  hope  that  some  day 
fortune  would  visit  her  home. 

On  this  day,  she  had  wandered  into 
a  new  street.  Seldom  had  she  ventured 
into  streets  unknown  to  her,  and  then 
only  when  the  demand  for  her  goods 
among  acquaintances,  was  insufficient 
to  provide  the  necessities  of  life.  Af- 
ter she  had  knocked  upon  the  most 
unfriendly  looking  door  on  this  most 
unfriendly  street  and  in  return  heard 
the  terrifying  roar  of  a  lion:  "Come 
in,'*  she  would  gladly  have  turned  and 
ran  had  she  possessed  the  strength.  She 
stood  trembling  as  the  old  weather 
beaten  door  swung  open  and  she  came 
face  to  face  with  a  horribly  crippled 
and  wasted  giant,  who  greeted  her 
with  another  and  more  terrifying 
roar:  ''Come  in.  You  won't  be  hurt.'' 

She  stepped  in,  not  that  she  was 
willing  to  confide  in  him.  but  afraid 
not  to  obey.    The  door  slammed  and 


..  HOBBLE 

she  stood  before  the  lion  who,  though 
his  legs  had  been  cut  off  just  below  his 
knees,  towered  above  her.  His  sunken 
cheeks  and  colorless  face  told  the 
story  of  his  starvation;  and  the  dull 
stare  of  his  eyes  reflected  the  mental 
misery  that  his  physical  sufferings  had 
imposed.  As  the  little  woman  stood 
trembling,  scarcely  venturing  to  look 
into  his  face,  he  demanded,  with  his 
usual  roar,  what  she  might  want.  At 
this  she  held  forth  her- basket  of  soap, 
too  frightened  to  speak.  He  took  one 
of  the  pieces  and,  after  setting  his 
teeth  into  it,  threw  it  upon  the  floor 
and  shouted: 

' '  Is  that  all  you  brought  me  ? " 

"I  sell  it,"  said  the  little  woman, 
meekly. 

"If  it  was  something  to  eat,  you 
wouldn't  sell  it  to  me.  I'm  hungry. 
Get  me  something." 

"Please  let  me  go,  and  I  will." 

The  giant  shook  the  little  woman  by 
the  arm  and,  jerking  her  toward  him, 
roared:  "If  you're  lying  to  me,  you'll 
wish  you  had  never  lived.  Go  and 
get  it." 

When  the  little  woman  gained  her 
freedom,  she  ran,  neither  knowing  nor 
caring  where,  only  to  get  away.  She 
ran  for  a  mile,  not  even  venturing  to 
look  back,  until  she  came  abruptly 
upon  a  caged  lion  that  gave  such  a  roar 
as  did  the  giant.  Frightened,  as  she 
would  naturally  be  under  the  circum- 
stances, she  screamed  for  help,  and  was 
promptly  waited  upon  by  the  keeper. 
On  his  demanding  why  she  desired 
help,  she  became  embarrassed  and  con- 
fused ;  and,  not  wishing  to  explain  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  brought 
her  so  abruptly  before  the  cage,  re- 
marked :   '  *  Can  your  lion  talk  ? ' ' 

"Talk?"  and  the  keeper  gave  a  loud 
laugh.  "If  he  could,  I  would  be  a  mil- 
lionaire before  night." 

The  suggestion  of  so  much  money 
made  her  eyes  flash ;  and  the  dream  of 
being  able  to  place  before  the  people 
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such  a  wonder  as  a  talking  lion,  made 
her  feel  that  the  acquisition  of  such  a 
sum  was  not  beyond  her  possibilities. 
She  was  so  full  of  the  profound  belief 
that  fortune  was  within  her  reach  that 
for  a  moment  she  was  unable  to  speak. 
At  last  she  ventured:  ''How  much  will 
you  give  if  I  find  you  a  talking  lion?" 

** About  five  million  dollars,"  said 
the  keeper. 

** Don't  be  so  close,"  spoke  up  the 
second  man.  "Don't  take  advantage  of 
the  lady;  make  it  ten." 

Here  they  had  a  laugh  at  her  ex- 
pense. 

"Of  course,  I  cannot  find  a  talking 
lion ;  but  how  much  will  you  give  me  if 
I  find  you  a  man  who  has  a  voice  like 
a  lion.  You  can  fix  him  up  to  look  like 
one  and  the  people  will  never  know  the 
difference." 

Although  the  men  somewhat  doubted 
the  possibility  of  finding  such  a  man, 
they  were  sufficiently  interested  to  in- 
quire further  into  the  proposition.  It 
was  at  last  agreed  that  if  the  little 
woman  could  direct  them  to  the  place 
where  the  man  could  be  found  with  a 
voice  as  described  by  her;  and,  if  the 
owner  of  the  voice  could  be  induced  to 
enter  the  services  of  the  keeper,  she 
should  receive  twenty-five  dollars  for 
each  week  that  he  remained. 

The  three,  provided  with  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  eatables  to  tame  the  lion, 
started  to  his  home.  As  they  reached 
the  door  of  this  peculiar  home,  the  lit- 
tle woman  bravely  stepped  forward 
and  knocked. 

The  roar,  "Come  in,'"  which  she  had 
heard  on  her  former  visit,  again  pene- 
trated the  w^alls.  The  two  men,  startled 
by  the  sound  of  the  voice  which  they 
had  hardly  hoped  to  hear,  turned  to 
run ;  but  the  little  woman,  placinsr  im- 
plicit confidence  in  her  supply  of  eat- 
ables as  a  pacifier,  stood  quietly  as  the 
door  opened  and  the  huge  form  ap- 
peared. 

""More  soap?"  he  roared. 

In  reply  she  handed  him  the  supply 
of  provisions,  which  he  crreedily  devour- 
ed, never  even  stoppinsr  to  speak. 

As  the  last  of  the  food  disappeared, 
he  arose  and  demanded  that  they  en- 


ter, assuring  them  that  they  would  suf- 
fer no  harm. 

"You  didn't  lie,"  said  the  giant  to 
the  little  woman. 

"Have  you    no    other    way  to  get 
things  to  eat?"  she  asked. 

"What  could  I  do,  crippled?" 

"Would  you  like  a  job?" 

"I'd  do  anything.  I'd  steal  before 
I'd  starve,  if  I  was  able." 

The  keeper  addressed  the  giant: 
' '  Then  we  will  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  living  with  your  voice.  We 
want  a  trained  lion — a  talking  lion; 
and  if  you  agree  we  will  cover  you 
with  the  skin  of  a  lion  that  lately  died 
and  let  you  take  your  place  among  the 
animals  of  the  zoo." 

With  a  nod  and  an  expressionless 
grin,  the  giant  agreed. 

The  flashy  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  wonderful  talking  lion  at- 
tracted all  New  York.  He  was  describ- 
ed as  having  been  captured  in  Africa 
by  the  natives ;  and  worshiped  by  them 
on  account  of  his  ability  to  reproduce 
many  sounds  made  by  the  human  voice. 
After  a  siege  of  six  months,  he  was 
captured  from  these  natives  by  a  band 
of  warriors  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  by  them  sold  to  the  managers  of 
the  Harden  Zoo.  To  convince  the  peo- 
ple of  his  being  real,  a  purse  of  one 
thousand  dollars  was  offered  to  any 
one  who  would  enter  the  cage,  remain 
five  minutes  and  return  alive. 

Never  before  had  such  crowds  visit- 
the  Harden  Zoo,  nor  such  interest  been 
shown  in  an  animal.  Although  the  lion 
did  not  readily  answer  the  many  ques- 
tions asked  him :  he  had  certain  words 
and  expressions  which  he  often  appro- 
priately used.  His  favorite  being, 
"You're  a  liar!"  which  was  repeated 
over  and  over  to  the  great  enjoyment 
of  all  .  present,  especially  the  one  to 
whom  the  remark  might  be  addressed. 

The  little  woman  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  lion  being  placed  before 
the  people  was  always  present;  and 
fully  realized  how  petty  was  her  com- 
pensation as  compared  with  the  profit 
made  by  the  others.  She  often  de- 
manded more  money,  but  was  as  often 
refused.  At  last  she  resolved  to  claim 
the  thousand   dollars  offered  by  the 
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managers.  She  was  not  afraid  of  being 
injured  by  the  lion  whom  she  had  be- 
friended; so  on  one  evening  she  step- 
ped forward  and  offered  to  enter  the 
cage. 

The  keeper  at  first  paid  no  attention 
to  the  little  woman,  but  went  on  relat- 
ing the  history  of  the  wonderful  ani- 
mal. 

She  again  demanded  a  hearing;  and 
the  keeper  was  forced  to  listen.  He 
laughed,  and  treated  her  proposal  as  a 
joke,  but  she  insisted. 

Unable  to  meet  her  demands  with  a 
better  excuse  he  explained  that  in  or- 
der to  release  the  managers  from  all 
responsibility  she  would  be  required  to 
produce  a  written  agreement  from  her- 
self and  each  member  of  her  family 
that  in  case  of  her  death  no  one  con- 
nected with  the  Harden  Zoo  would  be 
held  responsible. 

The  managers  of  the  zoo  were  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  meet  the  problem. 
They  realized  that  the  little  woman 
would  suffer  no  harm  for  of  all  people, 
she  would  be  least  subject  to  injury 
from  the  lion. 

Many  plans  were  suggested  to  pre- 
vent his  exposure,  but  all  seemed  too 
weak  in  some  particular.  At  last  the 
electrician  of  the  company  made  the 
suggestion  to  wire  the  floor  of  Ihe 
cage  so  as  to  give  the  little  woman  a 
severe  electric  shock  as  she  entered, 
then  if  she  did  not  retreat,  a  current 
sufficiently  strong  to  render  her  in- 
sensible would  be  turned  on;  and  she 
would  be  carried  from  the  cage  sup- 
posed to  have  been  frightened. 

Early  the  next  day  the  preparations 
for  the  event  were  being  made.  The 


lion  was  instructed  how  to  act  on  the 
occasion;  and  provided  with  wax  cov- 
erings for  his  feet  to  protect  him  from 
the  electric  shock. 

That  evening  as  the  keeper  saw  the 
little  woman  in  the  foreground  of  the 
crowd,  he  chuckled  to  himself  at  the 
thought  of  the  surprise  she  would  soon 
experience.  The,  lion  himself  as  he 
paced  back  and  forth  before  the  bars, 
saw  the  little  woman,  and  longed  for 
an  opportunity  to  acquaint  her  with 
the  fate  to  which  she  would  soon  be 
subjected. 

Amid  cheers  from  the  crowd,  the 
little  woman  mounted  the  steps  leading 
to  the  entrance  of  the  cage,  handed  the 
document  to  the  keeper,  and  demand- 
ed entrance. 

The  crowd  became  breathlessly  quiet 
as  the  keeper  unlocked  the  heavy  door 
of  the  cage.  The  little  woman  sprang 
in  as  if  anxious  to  attack  the  mon- 
strous beast.  Hardly  had  she  passed 
the  door  when  she  began  to  jerk  as  if 
going  into  convulsions  at  the  sight  of 
the  lion  that  crouched  in  the  farther 
corner  of  the  cage  ready  to  spring. 

But  a  moment  passed  until  the  lion 
made  a  lunge  forward  and.  rising  upon 
his  hind  legs,  grabbed  the  little  woman 
in  his  fore  paws  as  if  to  crush  her.  As 
he  lifted  her  from  the  floor  she  be- 
came composed  as  if  confident  of  pro- 
tection: and  as  the  lion  stood  there, 
erect,  holding  her  in  his  arms  as 
though  she  were  only  a  doll,  a  woman 
near  the  cage  screamed : 

Take  her  away;  he'll  kill  her!'' 

Then  in  that  same  roaring  voice 
which  even  then  was  not  suspected  as 
belonging  to  anv  but  a  real  lion,  he  re- 
plied: "You're  a  liar!" 


Helplsss  Wm&  Adrift 

BY  I.  T.  IVIARTIN 

PERHAPS  one  of  the  greatest  prob-    largest  in  the  state,  is  natnrnllv  to  the 
lems  of  the  day,    is    the  proper    front  in  the  handling  of  this  live  qncs- 
management   of   the   delinquent    tion.    It  is  altoLTcthor  likolv  also,  that 
children  for  which  every  city  is  noted,    the  home  maintained   by  'the  Wvan- 
and  Kansas  City,    Kansas,    being  the    dotte  Juvenile  Institute,  just  bevond 


The  Rendevous  of  the  Gang. 


the  city  lines,  is  one  of  the  most  unique 
institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  entire 
world. 

Rev.  Horace  Wallace  Burr,  a  young 
minister  of  the  city,  best  known  for  his 
work  among  the  various  missions,  is 
under  salary  as  manager  of  the  insti- 
tute, his  wife  also  the  paid  matron  of 
the  institution.  The  couple  bought  a 
wild,  tract  of  land  some  few  years  ago, 
as  an  investment,  and  upon  this  land, 
they  have  builded  the  small  frame 
house  which  serves  as  the  ''Institute" 
of  Wyandotte  County. 


Clearing  the  Fields  at  the  Home. 


Mr.  Burr  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
fact  that  every  one — even  the  children 
— should  work  for  his  possessions  and 
for  his  comforts,  and  is  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  handsome  institutions 
of  the  country,  in  which  are  housed  the 
orphans  and  the  little  wayward  youth 
of  the  country.  According  to  his 
method  of  reasoning,  the  luxuriant  ap- 
pointments of  these  places,  unfit  the 
children  for  the  more  modest  homes 
into  which  they  must  drift,  after  they 
leave  the  various  institutions. 

"It  is  the  height  of  folly,"  said  i\Ir. 


Lendlngr  the  Strenuous  Life. 
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Burr,  **to  give  the  wayward  lad,  the 
ward  of  the  state  or  county,  or  the 
orphan,  the  ward  of  the  bounty  of  the 


Felling  the  Giant  of  the  Forest. 

citizens,  a  shower  bath  and  every  pos- 
sible modern  improvement,  when  he 
must  leave  the  place  for  a  home  where 
he  usually  has  not  even  the  privilege 
of  an  ordinary  tub  bath.  Make  the 
.children  work  for  what  is  given  them, 


and  a  spirit  of  industry  and  honor  will 
be  grafted  upon  them,  until  they  will 
finally  learn  to  prize  only  that  which  is 
earned  ''by  the  .sweat  of  the  brow." 

Mr.  Burr  takes  a  rather  Puritan 
stand  in  the  matter,  and  while  few 
there  are  who  will  agree  with  his 
theories,  Wyandotte  County  has  put 
the  theory  to  the  test,  by  giving  into 
the  keeping  of  Mr.  Burr,  the  delinquent 
youth  of  the  city  and  the  experiment 
will  be  watched  with  interest 
throughout  the  country  where  the  child 
problem  is  ever  prominently  to  the 
foreground. 

The  first  step  along  forbidden  lines, 
is  taken  when  the  youth,  inclined  to 
waywardness,  absents  himself  from  the 
school  room,  and  with  a  few  boon 
companions,  answers  the  call  of  the 
"Big  Muddy"  and  the  wanderlust  of 
the  spring  time,  by  gathering  about  the 
river  bank  in  Kansas  City,  there  to 
plot  and  plan    for    the    few  pennies 


The  Junk  Shop  and  Its  Victims. 
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which  needs  be  forthcoming  for  the 
idle  hours  of  the  immediate  future. 

Harvesting  machinery  and  similar 
impienieuts  are  stored  near  the  "West 
Bottoms,"  and  these  lads  long  since 
discovered  that  it  was  a  comparatively 
easy  task  for  one  of  the  smaller  of  the 
crowd,  to  crawl  under  the  fences,  tear 
away  the  copper  and  the  various  metal 
of  the  machinery,  while  the  other  com- 
panions remained  on  guard,  to  give  the 
signal  at  the  sign  of  the  ''bull,"  the 
street  lad's  title  for  the  policeman.  It 
would  be  hard  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  metal  thus  carried  away,  or  the 
damage  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the 
machinery  thus  treated,  but  the  game 
though  old,  is  ever  new,  and  each 
season  brings  its  own  urchins  to  try 
their  hand  with  their  luck. 

These  lads  had  a  rendezvous,  dis- 
covered by  ]\Ir.  Burr,  where  they  were 
wont  to  meet  and  divide  the  profits  of 
the  day's  spoils,  after  the  fashion  of 
older  and  more  hardened  heads.  Here 
were  planned  the  week's  work;  here 
the  stolen  property  was  hidden  if  need 
be,  and  here  Mr.  Burr  surprised  the 
handful  of  lads  at  work,  the  illlustra- 
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Youthful  Gardeners. 

tion  here  given,  a  result  of  his  watch- 
fulness. 

A  junk  dealer — probably  several  of 
thoni,  but  certainly  one  particular  junk 
dj'ak'r  of  the  city,  bought  all  the  metal 
that  those  lads  brought  to  his  place  of 
business,  and  was  doing  a  thriving 
business,  until  IMr.  Burr  got  upon  his 
track,  when  stock  in  the  business  ven- 
ture suddenly  fell  away  below  par. 


Some  of  the  boys  who  finally  wind 
up  at  the  Juvenile  Institute  are  not 
given  to  stealing,  but  are  merely 
foolish  children,  boastful  of  their 
ability  to  run  away  from  school  with-, 
out  being  caught,  and  of  their  prowess 


The   Unique   Home    for   Juvenile  Delinquents 
Just  Beyond  the  Park  at  Kansas 
City,  Kansas. 

in  "hopping"  moving  freight  cars. 
More  as  a  preventative  than  anything 
else,  these  boys  are  rounded  up  by  the 
police  and  a  few  months  in  the  Institute 
usually  cures  them  of  the  desire  to  ride 
the  freights,  and  instills  into  their 
young  minds,  an  idea,  be  it  ever  so 
faint,  of  the  value  of  a  good  grasp  of 
the  three  R's. 

One  of  the  lads  now  at  the  Institute, 
lost  his  hand  when  he  was  but  eleven 
years  of  age,  while  at  work  at  the 
"gutting  machine,"  at  one  of  the  pack- 
ing houses,  and  Mr.  Burr  is  now  en- 
deavoring to  have  the  packers  educate 
the  boy  and  fit  him  for  an  office  posi- 
tion, guaranteeing  him  a  position  when 
he  is  so  fitted. 

A  TREASURE  SPOT. 

More  than  one  citizen  of  Kansas  City, 
anxious  to  while  away  an  hour  or  two 
on  a  chill  fall  day,  has  made  his  way 
to  "The  Dump,"  that  place  of  the  in- 
elegant title,  but  shrouded  with  mys- 
tery by  those  who  are  ever  on  the  alert 
for  hidden  wealth. 

The  keeper  of  "the  dump"  is  a 
salaried  official  and  a  man  of  no  small 
importance  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. The  questions  tliat  are  constant- 
ly being  hurled  at  him,  by  the  curious, 
are  as  amusing  as  are  his  replies,  and 
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what  he  does  not  know  about  *'the 
dump*'  and  its  hidden  treasures,  is  not 
worth  mentioninf?  about  Packerville. 

Not  long  since,  a  man  actually  want- 
ed to  buy  *'the  dump,"  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  having  it  searched  for  the 


Treasures  for  "The  Dump." 

gold  dust  which  popular  superstition 
credits  it  with  being  lined,  but  as  an  in- 
stitution, it  could  not  be  spared  and 
thus  one  more  enterprising  citizen  lost 
an  opportunity  to  pile  up  a  fabulous 
fortune  for  his  children. 

The  large  wholesale  houses  of  the 
vicinity  use  "the  dump"  as  a  place  to 
quickly  lose  the  broken  crackers  and 
candy  and  similar  edibles,  that  would 
not  bring  enough  at  a  sale  to  pay  for 
the  trouble.  The  food  is  not  left  to 
waste  on  the  desert  air — far  from  it ;  it 
is  scarcely  unloaded  until  a  veritable 
swarm  of  husky  lads  and  lassies  are 
there  with  all  manner  of  baskets,  fight- 
ing for  their  share  of  the  trophies.  The 
arrival  of  a  Loose- Wiles  wagon,  for 
instance,  is  a  signal  for  merriment,  for 
a  treat  is  sure  to  be  •  in  store  for  the 
children,  to  whom  cracked  cakes  and 
braken,  scorched  and  spoiled  candy  is 
,  lots  better  than  none  at  all.  These  chil- 
dren have  no  fear  of  microbes  and 
everything  goes,  that  can  find  its  way 
down  tlie  not  too  particular  throats. 

When  the  lads  are  brought  to  the 
Wyandotte  Juvenile  Institute,  they  are 
surprised  to   find    that    there  arc  no 


bolts  or  bars  about  the  place — no  locks 
to  suggest  the  prison — only  the  blue 
expanse  of  the  heavens  and  the  im- 
mense acreage  of  the  surrounding  park 
and  vacant  land,  yet  they  seldom  make 
even  an  attempt  to  escape. 

The  home  itself  is  little  more 
than  a  shack,  so  small  that  the 
bonds  of  home  manufacture, 
made  of  plain  boards  nailed  to- 
gether, are  set  out  in  the  coun- 
try when  the  occupants  arise, 
thus  doing  double  duty — sav- 
ing the  room  so  badly  needed 
and  insuring  a  certain  amount 
of  fresh  air  with  its  beneficent 
result,  and  doing  away  with  all 
possibility  of  contagion  from 
"stuffy"  or  poorly  ventilated 
beds. 

The  lads  lead  the  strenuous 
life  at  the  Institute  and  most  of 
them  enjoy  it.    They  are  put 
to  work  to  clear  the  tract  of 
land  adjoining  the  Institute, 
and  have  felled  the  giant  trees,  cleared 
the  fields  of  rock,  and  builded  a  low 
wall  that  would  be  a  creditable  piece 
of  workmanship  for  a  mechanic.  With- 
in a  few  years,    the    land  will  have 
been  converted  into  a  beauty  spot,  if 
the  present  rate  of  progress  continues, 
and  the  Wyandotte  Juvenile  Institute 
will  be  able  to  boast  of  more  preten- 
tious quarters. 

The  boys  are  taught  to  make  and 
care  for  the  garden,  and  each  one  takes 
a  special  pride  in  the  particular  strip 
of  land  given  over  to  him,  and  watches 
the  growth  of  the  vegetables,  with  more 
anxiety  than  the  weather-beaten 
gardeners,  whose  livelihood  depends 
upon  the  success  of  the  crop. 

While  it  is  the  plan  of  ]\lr.  Burr  to 
get  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the 
institutional  ideas,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  certain  rules,  more  or  less 
strict,  are  laid  down  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  boys,  and  they  soon  loarn 
that  these  rules  must  be  implicitly 
obeyed.  Seldom  has  a  lad  attempted 
to  escape,  which  is  the  best  kind  of  a 
testimonial  for  the  discipline  in  effect 
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at  the  home.  On  Sunday  in  fair  hard,  many  would  say — and  the  out- 
weather,  the  boys  are  treated  to  a  come  of  the  experiment  will  prove 
ramble  in  the  woods,  return- 
ing  loaded  to  the  guards 
with  wild  flowers,  with 
which  the  little  cottage  is 
decorated  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months. 

Most  of  the  children  of 
course,  come  from  the 
homes  of  the  desperately 
poor  and  ignorant  and 
there  is  room  for  im- 
provement along  every 
possible  line,  in  mental  as 
well  as  in  phj'sical  develop- 
ment. Mr.  Burr  is  en- 
thusiastic indeed,  and  insists 
that  even  a  period  of  two  or 
three  months  at  the  Institute,  works 
wonders  in  the  development  of  the 
boys.    His  plan  is  new  and  original — 
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The  Keeper  of  "The  Dump"  and  a  Few  Guests. 

whether  or  not  Wyandotte  County  has 
opened  the  way  for  a  new  treatment  of 
the  problem  of  delinquent  youth. 


BY  EMMA  UPTON  VAUGHN 


IT  WAS  first  designated  that  this 
paper  should  deal  only  with  scenery 
in  fiction,  but  it  was  found  that 
the  aspect  of  a  scene  is  so  dependent 
on  the '  weather  through  which  it  is 
viewed,  as  to  make  the  two  subjects 
nearly  inseparable. 

.  Sometimes  the  masters  of  word  paint- 
ing have  set  a  scene  before  us  in  two  or 
three  sentences ;  sometimes  *  they  use 
several  pages  to  the  same  end.  When 
the  shorter  description  can  be  made 
clear,  it  is  far  the  more  effective. 

One  of  the  most  vivid  of  the  long  de- 
scriptions is  that  in  which  Hatrgard  de- 
picts the  thunder  storm  on  the  Vaal,  in 
the  midst  of  which  ill-fated  Jess  and 
her  English  lover  so  nearly  met  their 
death.  In  readinj?  it  the  belief  that 
Haggard  had  really  seen  such  a  storm 
in  such  a  place  is  easy,  so  clearly  does 
he  make  his  readers  see  it. 

It  was  an  awful  nii;ht.  Groat  pillars  of 
mud-colored  cloud  came  creeninj?  across  the 
veldt  towards  them,  seemingly  blown  alont? 
without  a  wind.  And  now,  too.  a  ?;hostly 
looking  ringed  moon  arose  and  throw  a 
weird,  distorted  light    upon    the  blackness 


that  seemed  to  shudder  in  her  rays,  as 
though  with  the  prescience  of  the  advancing 
terror.  On  crept  the  mud  colored  columns, 
and  on  above  them,  and  resting  on  them, 
came  the  muttering  storm.  ***** 

Down,  right  on  to  them,  its  center  bowed 
out  like  the  belly  of  a  sail,  by  the  weight  of 
the  wind  behind,  swept  the  great  storm 
cloud,  while  over  its  surface  the  lightning 
played  unceasingly, appearing  and  disappear- 
ing in  needles  of  fire,  and  twisting  and 
writhing  serpentwise  round  and  about  its 
outer  edges.  So  brilliant  was  the  intermit- 
tent light  that  it  seemed  to  fire  the  revolv- 
ing pillars  of  mud  colored  cloud  beneath,  and 
gave  ghastly  peeps  of  river  and  bank  and 
plain,  miles  upon  miles  away.  But  perhaps 
the  most  awful  thing  of  all  was  the  preter- 
natural silence.  The  distant  muttering  of 
thunder  that  had  been  heard  had  died  away, 
and  now  the  great  storm  swept  on  in  silent 
majesty,  like  the  passage  of  a  ghostly  host, 
from  which  rose  no  sound  of  feet,  or  rolling 
of  wheels.  Only  before  it  sped  the  swift 
angels  of  the  wind,  and  behind  it  swung  the 
curtain  of  the  rain. 

Contrasting  sliarj^ly  with  this  in  its 
litter  i^^ace  is  ^liss  Johnstone's  por- 
trayal of  autumn  in  a  Virizinia  forest, 
whieli  occurs  in  ''To  Have  and  to 
Hold.''  We  feel  the  eliann  of  the  lan- 
sruorous  Indian   sunuuer   steal   like  a 
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poppy  dream  over  us  as  we  read : 
.  Over  all  things,  near  and  far,  the  forest 
where  it  met  the  sky,  the  nearer  woods,  the 
great  river,  and  the  streams  emptying  into 
It,  there  hung  a  blue  haze,  soft  and  dream- 
like. The  forest  became  a  painted  forest, 
with  an  ever  thinning  canopy,  and  an  ever 
thickening  carpet,  of  crimson  and  gold; 
everywhere  there  was  a  low  rustling  under 
foot  and  a  slow  rain  of  color.  It  was  neither 
cold  nor  hot,  but  very  quiet,  and  the  birds 
went  by  like  shadows. 

How  pitifully  like  some  stunted  hu- 
man lives,  that  seem  obliged  to  waste 
the  force  that  should  grow  them  to 
their  full  height  in  a  constant  effort  to 
merely  live,  is  the  locust  tree  described 
by  James  Lane  Allen  in  his  "Eeign  of 
Law/*  It  is  evident  that  David's 
window  in  the  dormitory  of  the  Bible 
College  looked  down  into  the  back 
yard. 

Year  after  year  this  particular  tree  had 
remained  patiently  backed  up  behind  the 
dormitory,  for  the  bearing  of  garments  to 
be  dusted  or  dried.  More  than  once  during 
the  winter,  the  lad  had  gazed  out  of  his 
snow  crusted  panes  at  this  dwarfed  donkey 
of  the  woods,  its  feet  buried  in  ashes,  its 
body  covered  with  kitchen  dishrags  and 
Bible  students'  frozen  underwear.  He  had 
reasoned  that  such  trial  and  such  servitude 
had  killed  it.  But  as  he  looked  out  of  the 
window  now,  his  eyes  caught  sight  of  the 
early  faltering  green  in  which  this  child  of 
the  forest  was  struggling  to  clothe  itself  in 
its  own  life  vestments 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  and  grew- 
some  of  storms,  or  perhaps  should  be 
said,  effect  of  a  storm,  is  that  given  by 
Hardy  in  *'Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd.'"'  Only  a  few  feet  from  the 
church  porch  in  which  Sergeant  Troy 
lay  a5?Ieep,  the  gargoyle  on  the  tower 
directed  a  stream  of  water  from  its 
hideous  mouth  directly  on  the  new 
made  grave  of  his  unmarried  wife  and 
new  born  child,  presenting  next  morn- 
ing to  his  shocked  gaze  a  mudhole  in 
place  of  the  trim  mound  which  he  had 
planted  the  evening  before,  in  flowers. 

Dickens  sets  a  winter  sce'^e  clearly 
before  us  in  his  delineation  of  the 
graveyard  in  which  Gabriel  Grubb 
chose  to  work  on  Christmas  eve,  that 
his  morbid  spirit  might  not  ,»be  vexed 
with  witnessing  the  Christmas  joy  in 
his  neighbors'  homes. 

Gabriel  paused  in  some  alarm  in  the  act 
of  raising  the  wicker  bottle  to  his  lips,  and 
looked  around.    The  bottom   of  the  oldest 


grave  about  him  was  not  more  still  and 
quiet  than  was  the  church  yard  in  the  pale 
moonlight.  The  cold  hoar  frost  glistened  on 
the  tombstones,  and  sparkled  like  rows  of 
gems  along  the  stone  carvings  of  the  old 
church.  The  snow  lay  hard  and  crisp  upon 
the  ground,  and  spread  over  the  thickly 
strewn  mounds  of  earth  so  white  and  smooth 
a  cover  that  it  seemed  as  if  corpses  lay  there, 
hidden  only  by  the  winding  sheets.  Not  the 
faintest  rustle  broke  the  profound  tran- 
quility of  the  solemn'  scene.  Sound  itself 
seemed  to  be  frozen  up,  all  was  so  cold  and 
still! 

An  author's  style  of  depicting 
scenery  is  often  so  individual  that  a  few 
lines  of  description  reveals  his  identity. 
Who  can  read  a  paragraph  of  William 
Black,  for  example,  without  recogniz- 
ing him  by  his  peculiar  and  profuse 
use  of  the  word  "and,"  which  mono- 
syllable he  rather  overAvorks  or  fail  to 
detect  James  Lane  Allen  by  the  rela- 
tionship which  he  never  fails  to  find,  or 
makes  so  clear  that  his  reader  cannot 
fail  to  find,  between  natural  objects 
and  the  human  soul?  This  quality  of 
the  latter  tempts  us  further  to  quote 
from  "The  Reign  of  Law,"  his  descrip- 
tion of  a  Kentucky  sleet  storm. 

Fancy  David  waking  up  in  the  ghost- 
ly hours  after  an  evening  of  the  all  too 
common  but  most  trying  loneliness 
which  is  endured  when  physically  in 
the  same  room  with,  yet  spiritually 
miles  apart  from,  those  whose  daily 
lives  touch  our  own  most  closely.  It 
was  on  that  evening  when  his  mother 
so  admirably  kept  the  letter,  while  she 
so  cruelly  crucified  the  spirit,  of  the 
supper  hour.  Picture  him  in  his  loneli- 
ness standing  at  the  window  and  look- 
ing out  at  the  scene. 

The  moon  rose  high  by  this  time,  and  its 
radiance  pouring  from  above  on  the  roof  of 
riftless  cloud,  diffused  light  enough  below 
to  render  large  objects  near  at  hand  visible 
in  bulk  and  outline.  A  row  of  old  cedars 
stretched  across  the  yard.  Their  shapes,  so 
familiar  to  him.  were  already  discorded. 
The  sleet  must  have  been  falling  for  hours 
to  have  weighed  them  down  this  way  and 
that.  A  peculiarity  of  the  night  was  the 
wind,  which  increased  constantly,  but  with 
fitful  violence,  giving  no  warning  of  its 
high  sweep,  seizure,  and  wrench.  ♦  •  ♦  ♦  • 

There  suddenly  reverberated  to  him  a  deep 
boom  as  of  cannon:  one  of  the  great  trees — 
two-forked  in  its  mii^hty  sunnnit.  ami  al- 
ready burdened  in  each  half  by  Its  tons  of 
timber — split  in  twain  at  the  fork  as  if  cleft 
by  lightning,  and    now    only  the  pointed 
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trunk  stood  like  a  funeral  shaft  above  its 
own  ruins.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

The  ground  was  one  flooring  of  glass;  and 
as  some  of  the  small  branches  dropped  from 
the  treetops  they  were  broken  into  frag- 
ments like  icicles,  and  slid  rattling  away 
Into  the  nearest  depressions  in  the  ground. 

Now  listen  to    the    music  and  the 
inaj^c  with  which  our  own  irentle  "Whit- 
tier  lays,   in   "Snowbound,"  another 
winter  scene  before  us. 
The  moon  above  the  eastern  wood 
Snone  at  its  full.    The  hill-range  stood 
Transfigured  in  its  silver  flood; 
Its  blown  snows  flashing  cold  and  keen; 
Dead  white,  save  where  some  deep  ravine 
Took  shadow;  or  the  sombre  green 
Of  hemlocks  turned  to  pitchy  black 
Against  the  whiteness  at  their  back. 
For  such  a  world  and  such  a  night 
Most  fitting  that  unwarming  light 
Which  only  seemed,  where'er  it  fell. 
To  make  the  coldness  visible. 

How  easy  to  imagine,  from  Haw- 
thorne's masterly  word  painting,  the 


darkening  forest  where  Hester  Prynne 
and  Arthur  Dimmesdale  sat  on  the 
heap  of  moss  which  had  once  been  a 
huge  pine.  How  true  to  life  and  love 
the  sudden  shaft  of  sunshine  that  lit  the 
erstwhile  gloom  as  they  resolved  to  for- 
get the  past,  conscience,  law — all  but 
their  love  and  each  other.  How  the 
womanly  beauty  came  back  to  Hester's 
face  as  love  once  more  glowed  in  her 
heart.  Ah,  the  mystery,  the  bliss,  the 
sadness,  and  the  aw^ful  power,  of  life's 
strongest  passion ! 

Each  reader  doubtlessly  recalls  many 
other  passages  whose  clearness  or 
beauty  struck  him  most  forcibly.  For 
each  mind  possesses  its  own  private 
picture  gallery  wherein  are  hung  the 
word  paintings  of  the  masters  of 
language ;  and  naturally,  no  two  collec- 
tions are  ever  quite  identical. 


JAIVIES  W.  ROBISON,  founder  of  the 
Whitewater  Falls  Stock  Farm,  ex- 
member  of  the  Kansas  Board  of 
Railroad  Commissioners,  ex-president 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  ex- 
president  of  the  Kansas  Cattlemen's 
Association,  a  well  known  authority 
throughout  the  state  on  farming  and 
stock  raising,  an  active  member  of  the 
Republican  party  for  more  than  a  half 
century  and  a  highly  respected  well-to- 
do  citizen,  died  at  his  home  in  El 
Dorado,  July  2nd. 

Mr.  Robison  was  born  March  19, 
1831,  in  Scotland;  came  to  America 
with  his  parents  when  a  little  over  a 
year  old  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania; 
later  moved  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  and 
then  to  Illinois  in  his  early  youth.  At 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  dependent 
upon  himself  for  maintenance  and 
education  and  possessing  a  sturdy 
physical  constitution,  tireless  energy,  a 
clear  far  seeing  mind  and  a  determina- 
tion to  succeed  he  went  to  work  on  a 
farm,  attending  school  only  three 
months  out  of  a  year.  He  saved  his 
money  and  attended  college  at  Jack- 


sonville, Illinois,  several  years.  Re- 
engaging in  farming  in  Tazwell  County, 
Illinois,  he  was  very  successful  and 
soon  owned  large  tracts  of  land. 

He  was  married  to  ]\riss  Sarah  A. 
Woodrow  in  Illinois,  March  28.  1860, 
and  to  this  union  were  born  nine  sons, 
six  of  w^hom  grew  to  manhood  and  four 
of  whom  are  still  living,  all  in  Butler 
County.  They  are :  Leslie  W.,  James 
C,  Frank  L.  and  Fred  G.  Robison. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
senate  from  1875  to  1879  and 
was  president  of  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Horticulture.  He  was  an  en- 
thusiast on  apple  growing,  and  owned 
large  orchards.  He  was  called  Apple 
Robison"  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Robison  came  to  Butler  County 
in  1884,  became  infatuated  with  the 
soil  and  climate,  loved  the  rivers,  the 
hills  and  the  valley,  believed  in  the 
future  of  the  count  v.  pureliasod  a 
tract  of  land  on  the  Whitownt«^r  and 
moved  liis  family  here.  He  added  to 
his  landed  interests  from  time  to  time 
and  the  advance  in  land  and  his  success 
in  farmins:  and  stock  raisini:  made  him 
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wealthy.  Mr.  Robison  and  his  sons 
owned  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
this  county  and  had  at  one  time  ten 
thousand  acres  under  lease,  making 
twenty  thousand  acres  in  all. 

When  Mr.  Robison  first  came  to 
Butler  county  he  was  a  srreat  en- 
thusiast in  growing  wheat.    He  had  as 


over  twelve  hundred  acres  of  alfalfa  on 
these  farms.  Mr.  Robison  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  planting  of  this 
wonderful  crop  in  Butler  County, 
which  ranks  second  in  the  state  in  the 
production  of  alfalfa,  having  about 
thirty-six  thousand  acres  planted. 
While  in  Illinois  i\Ir.   Robison  be- 
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many  as  one  thousand  acres  planted  to 
wheat  and  one  year  he  and  his  sons 
raised  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  bushels.  In  this  way  IMr. 
Robison  became  known  as  ''Wheat 
Robison."  Two  thousand  acres  of 
corn  have  been  planted  on  the  Robison 
farms  in  a  sin«xle  year  and  several  hun- 
dred acres  of    oats.    There    are  now 


came  interested  in  the  breeding  of 
Percheron  horses  and  has  since  con- 
tinued the  business.  About  twelve 
years  ai^o  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
his  son,  James  C.,  in  the  breeding  and 
importin«;  of  Percheron  horses.  Their 
success  has  been  phenomenal  and  to- 
day the  Whitewater  Falls  Stock  Farm 
is  the  largest  and  best  known  Percheron 
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farm  in  America.  Last  February  their 
Percheron  sale  in  Wichita  averaged 
the  highest  of  any  sale  of  Percherons 
ever  held  in  America.  Their  herd  stal- 
lion, Casino  (45,462),  27,830,  is  the 
best  imported  Percheron  in  America, 
winning  his  laurels  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  St.  Louis  and  other  state  and  county 
fairs.  On  May  5,  1909,  they  dedicated 
the  largest  barn  in  Kansas  on  the  farm 
with  a  ''barn  dance,"  entertaining 
nearly  one  thousand  people.  A  big  sale 
pavilion  is  now  being  constructed  on 
the  farm. 

About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Robison  de- 
siring to  retire  from  active  business, 
dissolved  partnership  with  his  son  and 
divided  his  property  among  his  four 
sons  and  his  grandchildren,  retaining 
only  his  elegant  residence  in  this  city. 
J.  C.  Robison,  who  has  managed  the 
horse  ranch  for  several  years,  con- 
tinues that  business. 

J.  W.  Robison 's  activity  in  farming 
and  stock  raising  made  him  president 


of  both  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Kansas  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, and  his  large  shipping  interests 
and  his  interest  in  politics  made  him 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Rail- 
road Commissioners. 

In  the  radical  days  of  Populism  when 
legal  proceedings  failed  to  secure  de- 
mands in  freight  rates,  asked  for  by 
the  Cattlemen's  Association,  Mr.  Robi- 
son annqunced  that  the  whole  organiza- 
tion would  back  the  Populist  state 
ticket  unless  they  secured  relief.  This 
was  before  he  was  a  member  of  the 
railroad  board  and  brought  about  a 
conference  with  railroad  officials  and  a 
compromise  in  rates  which  satisfied  the 
cattlemen. 

A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Robison  visit- 
ed southern  Texas  and  being  delighted 
with  the  irrigated  lands  there  and, 
prognosticating  a  great  future  for  that 
country,  purchased  two  hundred  acres 
and  had  planted  several  acres  of  Rocky 
Ford  cantaloupes. 


A  TRUE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  WYANDOTTES 
BY  MRS  N.  M.  HARRIS 


THE  CONTRAST  between  the  times 
now  and  days  of  the  distant  past 
is  more  marked  in  all  other  other 
things  pertaining  to  life  than  in  the 
emotions  which  stir  the  soul  of  hu- 
manity: sorrows  wring  the  heart,  joy 
animates  the  spirit  as  they  have  in  all 
ages.  Fashions,  customs,  change  with 
the  era,  but  in  human  emotions  "one 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin." 

This  story  of  the  strange  and  sorrow- 
ful fate  of  ]\Ia-an-yah  brings  forcibly 
before  us  this  truth — a  pathetic  fate 
which  found  surcease  in  the  happiness 
which  came  to  her  in  after  years  in  her 
new  home  in  Kansas.  Years  before  the 
Wyandottes  came  to  their  new  home  at 
the  junction  of  the  ^lissouri  and  Kaw 
Rivers — ''land  purchased,"  so  the  ne- 
gotiations read,  ''from  our  nephew  the 


Delawares,"  the  Big  Turtle  band  of 
Canadian  Wyandottes  lived  in  territory 
adjacent  to  ^Montreal.  ]\Iore  than  a 
century  ago  a  war  party  of  this  band 
captured  from  a  school  on  the  frontier 
of  Virginia,  Adam  Brown,  a  lad  ten 
years  old.  He  was  at  once  adopted 
into  the  tribe  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Big  Turtle  band.  The  boy  grew  to 
manhood,  married  a  Wyandotte  maiden 
and  reared  a  large  family  of  children. 
The  eldest,  IMa-an-yah,  a  lonely  girl, 
was  placed  in  a  Catholic  school  in  ^[on- 
treal.  Here,  on  account  of  her  beauty 
and  modest  demeanor,  she  was  the  ad- 
miration of  all  who  met  her.  During 
]\ra-an-yah's  last  year  at  this  school,  she 
met  a  young  cadet,  the  son  of  an  Eng- 
lish earl.  This  young  soldier  who  was 
stationed  with  his  eoniinnnd  in  ^lon- 
treal,  fell  in  love  with  the  girl  and  in 
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in  time  she  became  warmly  attached  to 
him.  With  the  approval  of  her  parents, 
the  handsome  cadet  and  pretty  Ma- 
an-yah  were  married  by  a  priest  in 
Montreal.  They  began  housekeeping 
in  a  little  lodge  not  far  from  the  city. 
One  evening  in  the  early  spring  while 
this  happy  little  family  was  seated 
near  the  fire  of  faggots,  they  were 
startled  by  a  loud  knocking  on  the 
lodge  door.  Before  they  could  recover 
from  the  surprise  and  respond,  the 
door  was  flung  open  and  at  once  an 
angry  voice  shouted : 

*'You!  here  in  a  wigwam  with  a 
squaw  and  a  lot  of  papooses!  Was  it 
for  this  I  reared  you  in  refinement 
and  luxury?^' 

The  young  soldier  recognized  his 
father  and  rising,  placed  himself  be- 
fore the  terrified  wife  and  little  ones. 

**Father,''  he  said,  extending  his 
hand,  **my  dear  father,  listen  to  me — " 

The  haughty,  indignant  earl  scorned 
the  proffered  hand,  so  keenly  did  he 
feeel  resentment  towards  a  son  who 
had  disappointed  his  ambitious  hopes. 
He  continued  the  tirade  of  reproaches 
for  a  while,  then  seeming  to  realize  the 
measure  of  his  intemperate  conduct, 
he  changed  his  manner  and  be2:an  to 
entreat  his  son  to  abandon  a  life  that 
could  promise  nothing  but  humiliation 
for  himself  and  his  kindred. 

**Your  mother  is  grieving  her  heart 
away  for  the  son  who  has  been  so 
long  from  her  and  who  has  ceased  to 
write  home  in  all  these  years.  When 
I  heard  just  recently  of  your  foolish 
marriage  I  made  this  long  voyage  to 
rescue  you  from  a  fate  worse  than 
death.  Return  with  me  and  put  an 
end  to  this  miserable  mesalliance." 

The  son,  outraged,  insulted,  drew  his 
Ma-an-yah  and  his  babies  to  him,  placed 
his  arms  about  them  and  replied : 

**This,  father,  is  my  answer." 

Without  another  word,  the  proud 
earl  left  the  lodge  and  returned  to 
Montreal. 

While  the  young  soldier  grieved  at  his 
father's  distress  and  the  sej)aration 
from  his  kindred  which  he  feared  was 
forever,  yet  he  knew  his  happiness  lay 


in  his  loyalty  to  those  most  dear  to 
him,  his  wife  and  children.  He  trust- 
ed now  that  never  again  would  he 
have  to  undergo  so  severe  a  trial,  and 
hoped  that  never  again  would  the  joy 
in  that  dear  home  be  interrupted.  This 
was  a  vain  hope,  for  only  a  few  days 
passed  before  the  earl  again  visited  the 


lodge,  his  manner  entirely  changed. 
He  entered  siuiling.  greeted  his  sou  af- 
fectionately, i\Ia-an-yah  cordially,  and 
took  the  children  upon  his  knee  and 
gave  them  little  trinkets  and  sweets. 

''I  am  sorry,"  said  he,  "for  my  dis- 
play of  ill  temper.  My  heart  was  over 
wrought,  for  you  can  but  realize,  my 
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son,  that  I  am  sorely  disappointed  and 
that  I  naturally  feel  resentment  when 
I  was  sure  my  plans  for  your  future 
had  been  thus  frustrated.  I  had  hoped 
my  son  would  never  marry  a  for- 
•eisrner.'*  The  crafty  old  man  put  it 
that  way  to  serve  his  own  purpose. 

^Fa-an-yah  prepared  the  midday  meal 
of  broiled  venison  and  hominy  which 
the  earl  shared  with  them.  Soon  after 
he  said : 

"I  must  return  to  Montreal.  I  have 
•some  presents  for  you  and  Ma-an-yah 
and  the  little  ones.  Will  you  return 
with  me,  my  son,  to  bring  the  gifts?  I 
fear  to  trust  them  to  strange  hands. 
Come  with  me;  you  Avill  have  ample 
time  to  reach  your  home  before  night- 
fall. 

Disarmeed  by  his  father's  altered  de- 
meanor, the  soldier  consented.  He 
bade  his  wife  and  children  good-bye, 
assuring  them  that  he  would  soon  re- 
turn. He  entered  the  carriage  which 
'brought  his  father  and  together  they 
went  away. 

After  reaching  the  city  the  earl 
sai'd,  ''My  belonginsrs  are  in  the  vessel 
•off  shore,  so  we  will  have  to  row  over 
for  the  gifts.'' 

The  unsuspecting  son  readily  agreed 
to  this  and  they  soon  boarded  the  ship 
at  anchor  on  the  broad  river.  Im- 
mediatelv  on  their  reaching  deck,  men, 
previously  instructed,  seizeed  the  sol- 
dier ar»d  despite  his  remonstrances  or 
entreaties  bound  him  and  hurried  him 
to  a  remote  apartment  w^here  he  was 
securely  locked  in.  We  will  leave  for 
the  time  this  poor  victim  in  his  loneli- 
ness and  desperation  and  return  to  the 
little  lodcre  in  the  pines. 

Ma-an-vah  lonely  and  in  spite  of  her- 
solf  a  little  apprehensive  through  the 
afternoon  pursued  her  simple  avoca- 
tions, pausing  now  and  then  to  go  to 
the  doorway  with  the  hope  that  she 
miffht  see  her  husband  comincr  along 
the  trail.  When  lengthening  shadows 
dimmed  the  pathway  and  her  husband 
<?nme  not,  Ma-an-yah  beiran  to  feel 
alarmed  and  stood  long  in  the  door- 
wav  peerincr  into  the  darkness,  hoping 
to  hear  the  steps  so  familiar  to  her  ear. 


Despairing  at  last,  she  closed  the 
lodge  door  and  turned  to  comfort  her 
crying  children.  She  prepared  supper, 
of  which  the  little  ones  partook  hearti- 
ly, but  she,  poor  wife,  could  not  swal- 
low a  morsel. 

The  little  girl  begged  for  her  father. 
"Take  me  to  my  Ossun,"  she  moaned 
again  and  again. 

''Be  quiet  little  ones,"  the  mother 
told  them.  "Ossun  comes  in  the  morn- 
ing; when  the  sun  lights  up  the  sky  he 
will  come  smiling  along  the  trail.  Os- 
sun will  bring  pretty  . beads  and  sweets 
for  his  babies — his  dear  little  pa- 
pooses." 

Her  heart  was  bursting  with  a  fear 
she  tried  in  vain  to  quell,  but  until  her 
children  were  soothed  to  sleep  she  con- 
trolled her  emotions  for  their  sake. 

All  this  long,  lonely  night  Ma-an- 
yah  watched  and  wept,  praying  the 
Great  Spirit  to  send  safe  home  to  her, 
her  beloved  and  loving  husband. 

Day  dawned  bright  and  clear,  though 
snow  had  fallen  during  the  night.  Ma- 
an-yah  resolved  to  endure  the  sus- 
pense no  longer — she  would  go  and  try 
to  find  her  husband.  Rousing  her  chil- 
dren, he  gave  them  their  morning  meal. 
Looking  often  towards  the  door  the 
little  girl  would  cry,  "Ossun  comes 
not!" 

Then  the  mother  resolved  to  begin 
search  for  her  husband  at  once.  She 
wrapped  her  little  ones  in  warm  furs, 
drew  her  heavy  blanket  over  her  shoul- 
ders and  started  on  the  trying  journey. 
Holding  her  little  girl  by  the  hand  and 
carrying  the  baby  within  the  folds  of 
her  blankets,  she  trudged  through  snow 
ankle  deep.  The  distance  was  not 
great  but  she  was  hours  making  the 
wearisome  journey. 

When  IMa-an-yah  reached  ^Montreal 
she  was  informed,  in  answer  to  her  in- 
quiries, that  the  earl  and  his  son  were 
taken  to  the  ship  the  evening  before. 
Going  at  once  to  the  beach  she  secured 
a  skiff  and  placing  her  children  at  hor 
feet  in  the  frail  bark,  she  rowed  to  the 
vessel  lying  at  anchor  in  midstream. 
Intense  longing  to  reach  her  husband 
whom  she  now  believed  must  be  held 
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prisoner,  else  he  would  have  returned 
to  her — longing  and  fear  lent  strength 
to  her  arms  and  she  was  soon  at  the 
vessel's  side.  Sailors  who  had  observ- 
ed the  approach  of  the  skiff  assisted 
her  and  the  babies  on  board.  Ma-an- 
yah  made  known  her  errand  and  asked 
to  be  taken  to  her  husband.  She  was 
presently  informed  that  she  would  not 
be  allowed  to  see  him.  Regardless  of 
efforts  to  interfere,  she  besran  to  search 
for  her  husband  herself.  Then  the  earl 
came  forward  and  ordered  her  to  leave 
the  ship.  The  crew  standing  about, 
witnessing  this  heartless  proceeding, 
involuntarily  moved  closer,  plainly 
showing  their  sympathy,  so  the  earl 
agreed  to  permit  her  to  see  his  son  and 
to  bid  him  farewell.  He  was  brought 
to  her  presence  with  guards  on  either 
side. 

Words  cannot  describe  the  sorrowful 
meeting.  The  poor,  piteous,  shackled 
soldier,  looking  years  older,  held  out 
his  arms  and  clasped  his  loved  ones  to 
bis  bosom.  It  was  a  scene  to  move  the 
hardest  heart,  yet  the  cruel,  calloused 
old  earl  evinced  only  disgust  and  im- 
patience. Ma-an-yah  wept  silently, 
while  the  little  children  clung  to  the 
father  begging  Ossun  to  go  with  them 
to  the  lodge.  The  youne  husband 
presently  turned  to  his  father  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  return  with 
his  family. 

"It  is  useless,  my  son.  to  ask  of  me  a 
thing  so  absurd — this  is  impossible.'' 

''Then  my  father,"  urged  the  dis- 
tressed victim,  "take  with  me  my  wife 
and  children.  It  is  true,  but  no  dis- 
credit, that  my  ^la-an-yah  has  Indian 
blood  in  her  veins,  but  as  you  see  she  is 
beautiful  and  educated.  I  know  my 
dear  good  mother  would  welcome  her 
and  our  pretty  little  ones.  She  could 
feel  no  shame  when  ]\Ia-an-yah  meets 
our  kindred  and  friends." 
'  "Never,  never!"  replied  the  earl, 
"will  I  agree  to  such  a  proposition.  I 
have  you  in  my  power;  you  will  return 
with  me  to  Encrland  and  thus  end  a 
miserable  mesalliance.  So  bid  good- 
bye at  once  to  the  squaw  and  papooses. 
This  ridiculous  business  is  very  trying 


to  my  patience.  ^len,  take  the  prisoner 
to  his  apartment  I" 

It  was  hard  to  part  this  devoted  little 
family  and  long  they  clung  weeping  in 
one  last  embrace.  The  earl  at  last  as- 
sisted the  rude  attendants  and  they 
dragged  the  resisting  victim  away.  Re- 
turning, the  earl  went  to  the  weeping 
wife  and  filled  her  lap  with  gold.  This 
heartless  act  aroused  ]\Ia-an-yah's  fierce 
indignation  and  scorn.  She  rose, 
hastily  walked  to  the  vessel's  side  and 
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threw  the  gold  into  the  blue  waters  be- 
llow. Then  with  her  proud  head  held 
high  and  with  flashing  eyes,  Ma-an-yah 
took  her  babies  in  her  arms,  reentered 
the  iittle  boat  and  rowed  to  the  beaeli. 
She  at  once  started  for  her  lodsre — the 
desolate  home  once  so  bright  and 
happy.  Weary  and  worn,  it  was  near 
midnight  before  she  reached  the  Iodize. 
Slie  had  scarce  streuirth  to  gather  faii- 
gots  to  kindle  a  fire  iti  the  now  cold 
hearth.    After  partaking  of  a  simple 
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n.ciil  of  dried  venison  and  hominy,  ]Ma- 
an-yah  sat  before  the  fire  now  blazing 
rlu'Vrily  on  the  humble  hearth,  the 
habos  on  her  knee  crying  bitterly  for 
ilirir  father.  She  soothed  them  and 
prepared  them  for  sleep.  For  her  own 
sorrow  and  solitude  she  could  find  no 
surcease.  As  she  sat  weeping  alone, 
the  little  boy  on  her  lap,  she  noticed 
the  heavy  breathing  of  the  little  girl 
who  was  sleeping  on  a  buffalo  robe  at 
hor  feet.  She  touched  the  little  one's 
oheek  and  felt  it  burning  hot.  Now, 
thoroughly  alarmed,  she  hastily  prepar- 
ed the  crude  remedies  she  had  learned 
from  the  medicine  man  of  her  tribe. 
These  she  administered  through  the  re- 
maining hours  of  the  night,  but  all  to 
no  purpose.  With  the  dawn  of  morn- 
ing the  little  sufferer  passed  away. 
The  dreadful  journey  of  the  previous 
<lay  was  too  severe  for  the  frail  little 
body  to  endure.  A  passing  neighbor 
hearing  the  mother's  piteous  cries  of 
distress,  came  to  her  assistance  and  with 
others  whom  she  summoned,  rendered 
necessary  aid  to  the  stricken,  broken 
hearted  little  mother.  Ma-an-yah  dis- 
patched a  messenger  to  carry  to  her 
husband  the  sad  news,  but  when  he 
reached  Montreal  he  learned  that  the 
ship  had  sailed  at  daybreak.  So,  lone- 
ly, deserted  and  disconsolate  the  poor 
mother  had  her    dear    little  one  laid 


away  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Wyandottes. 

Ma-an-yah  continued  her  lonely  life 
in  the  lodge  in  the  pine  forest  with  the 
boy,  her  sole  companion,  until  the  Big 
Turtle  band  joined  the  Wyandottes  in 
Ohio.  She  carried  always  her  hus- 
band's gold  watch,  a  valuable  time- 
piece presented  to  the  young  cadet  hy 
his  father  when  he  came  to  Canada. 

Time,  the  healer  of  all  sorrows,  solac- 
ed Ma-an-yah,  though  through  life  she 
fondly  cherished  the  memory  of  her 
husband.  She  assured  her  son  as  he 
grew  to  manhood  that  his  dear  father 
was  good  and  true  and  that  he  was- 
long  since  dead  else  he  would  have  re- 
turned to  them. 

Ma-an-yah  married  later  a  man 
named  Williams.  With  her  two  daugh- 
ters, Kitty  and  Ma-an-yah,  her  mother's 
namesake,  and  the  older  boy,  they  came 
with  their  people  to  the  new  home  at 
the  meeting  of  the  waters"  in  eastern 
Kansas.  Kitty  married  Chief  John 
Grey  Eyes,  a  noted  Wyandotte.  The 
son  of  Ma-an-yah,  this  grandson  of  an 
English  earl,  died  in  early  manhood 
soon  after  reaching  the  new  home  in 
the  then  distant  west.  He  is  buried  in 
the  old  Shawnee  graveyard  a  few  miles 
from  Westport,  Missouri.  His  younger 
sister,  Ma-an-yah,  had,  not  many  years 
ago,  this  gold  watch,  the  sole  remain- 
ing relic  of  his  noble  ancestry. 


BY  FRANCES  GREENMAN 


WELL.  Aunt  Virginia!     Of  all 
things!    Are't  you  goin'  to 
■light  and  sit  awhile?" 
"No,  no,  chile,  but  I  can't  ever  re- 
f^ist  stoppin  a  minit  on  my  way  to  town. 
Andrew  says  seems  as    if    the  butter 
"Hist  melt  and  the  eggs  hatch  out  'fore 
'^"^      ^^^^  store." 
That's  right,  sit  down  on  the  horse 
J'j'>ck,  though  I've  but  a  breath  to  stay. 
^'»'»  got  a  nice  shady  spot  for  it." 


''Yes,  I'm  feelin  smart.  Ain't  it  a 
pretty  day?  How  nice  your  alfalfa's 
lookin'.  I  couldn't  help  savin  to  my- 
self as  I  passed  'long  that  it  appeared 
cool  as  a  real  oshun  with  the  wind  a 
ripplin  it  but  for  out  and  out  beauty 
give  me  flax  in  bloom.  I  never  find  no 
words  handy  to  express  my  feelin 's 
'bout  that. 

"Eunice,  I  hear  you're  goin'  back 
East  on  a  visit.    I'm  so  glad  even  if  I 
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ain't  your  real  aunt.  I*m  as  pleased  as 
if  I  were.  I've  lived  round  here  since 
the  early  50 's  and  my  kin  folks  has 
mostly  died  out,  so  I've  not  many  bacl-c 
East  longings.  Won't  you  have  to 
brush  up  on  your  language?  Now  look 
at  that  pony  gettin  down  on  her  knees 
to  eat  grass;  and  us  good  Presby- 
terians; a  body'd  think  she'd  been 
raised  one  o*  them  Piscopalians  that 
kneel  at  the  least  chance.  Stand  up 
Roxy!  I'll  have  to  rein  you  tighter. 
As  I  was  sayin'  I've  heard  they  don't 
pack  water  back  East — it's  'carried/ 
and  there's  no  skillets,  they're  'spiders* 
and  buckets  is  'pails'  and  beans  sell  by 
quart  not  pound  and  two  bits  make  a 
twenty- five  cent  piece.  IMy!  You'll 
have  a  good  time  !  York  State  is  it  ? 

**I  reckon  you'll  see  some  of  your  old 
beaux,  Eunice.  Tut,  tut,  you  needn't 
flush  up,  none  of  'em  can  hold  a  candle 
to  your  Roger — just  mark  what  I  say. 
There's  times  in  most  women's  lives,  I 
reckon,  when  they  feel  like  makin' 
comparisons  and  these  don't  always 
balance  in  favor  of  the  husband.  I 
can't  say  that  I've  ever  had  that  ex- 
perience, to  any  great  extent,  for  the 
men,  who,  as  boys,  used  to  appear  to 
think  I  was  a  pretty  nice  girl  live  right 
around  in  this  county  and  have  grown 
old  along  with  Andrew  and  me.  It's 
death  and  distance  that  lend  enchant- 
ment to  our  early  loves.  Whenever  I 
name  over  my  chief  blessin's  I  always 
head  'em  with  Andrew.  Here  I  am 
gossipin'  and  town  three  good  miles 
ahead. 

"How  many  chicks  you  erot,  Eunice  ? 
Tester  evenin'  mine  footed  up  an  even 
three  hundred.  The  yellow  legged 
Brahma's  grow  amazin'.  You '11^ not 
find  their  eoual  nowhore— there  ain't 
no  chickens  that  scratch  dirt  atop  this 
earth  can  come  up  to  Western  corn  fed 
fries,'  I  don't  pin  my  faith  to  ink-u- 
baiters  neither;  jrive  me  the  old  fash- 
ioned  way  o'  raisin'  chicks  and  babies. 
There's  my  son  James's  wife  bringing 
up  their  boy  by  the  clock.  He  sleeps, 
eats,  gaps  and  cries  by  clock  time. 
Mary  says  that  singin'  and  rockin' 
babies  to  sloop  has  gone  clonr  out  o' 
style  'long  with  paregoric  and  pepper- 


mint tea.  'Mary,'  says  I,  'babies  are 
older  style  than  anything  I  know  of. 
If  I  rightly  remember  they  occurred 
away  back  in  Bible  times  and  you're 
losin's  heaps  o'  pleasure  and  comfort 
hy  tryin'  to  fit  new  notions  to  such  a 
old  style  thing  as  a  baby.'  Eunice,  it's 
a  great  joy  to  be  a  grandma,  though  I 
find  there's  a  big  difference  in  'em. 
My  Joe  Henry,  as  you  know,  married 
a  city  girl;  his  little  chile's  named  for 
both  her  grandmas,  Virginia  Isabel, 
but  the  one  on  the  Percival  side  doesn  't 
like  to  be  called  that,  makes  little  Vir- 
ginia say  'Issie' — .  I  guess  I'm  real 
old  style  'cause  'grandma's'  just  musio 
to  my  ears.  The  Percival  grandma's 
hair  ain't  a  mite  gray,  just  as  yellow 
as  our  canary  bird,  while  look  at  mine. 
Isabel  Percival's  slim  as  a  girl,  scarce  a 
wrinkle  in  her  face — she  hires  'em  rub- 
bed out,  and  her  clo'es  look  exactly 
like  the  ones  the  magazine  ladies  wear. 
I'm  too  plump  and  my  face  is  all 
wrinkles,  ain't  room  for  no  more  and  I 
like  my  gowns  comfortable.  I\Iy  son's 
mother-in-law  plays  bridge  whist  and 
rides  in  an  automobile.  I  prefer  back- 
gammon and  a  horse  and  bugsrv.  I 
don't  mind  tellin'  you,  Eunice,  that  I 
consider  Isabel  Percival's  got  the  worst 
o'  it  and  I  wouldn't  change  mv  feelin's 
for  her  looks  on  the  hottest  dav  in 
summer  when  I've  twenty  harvest 
hands  to  cook  for.  She's  a  dead  failure 
as  a  grandma — couldn't  fry  a  eatable 
dousrhnut  nor  make  a  soft  molasses 
cooky  to  save  her  life,  but  she  is  nice 
to  look  at,  while  I'm  just  a  land  o'  an 
ole  relic.  But  I  do  enjoy  bein'  grand- 
ma to  little  Virginia  Isabel.  Now  I 
ought  to  be  startin'. 

"Eunice,  when  you  come  back  don't 
you  go  to  puttin'  on.  remember  we're 
all  one  big  famblv  in  the  west,  deacons 
and  elders  may  loom  up  of  a  Snnday. 
but  after  all's  snid  and  done  they're 
just  as  chuck  full  o'  human  nature  as 
wo  bo. 

"That  reminds  mo  that  there '11  b'^ 
proachin  at  the  Star  school  honso  a 
Sunday  ovonin'  at  oarlv  onndlo  ]'^<iht. 
'Tis  a  Baptist  or  a  CanrelHte,  I  disro- 
mombor  which,  but  it  don't  mnUe  n'^ 
mattor  if  a  man's  got  tact  and  norvo 
and  faith  to  give    the    Message  don't 
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really  make  much  difference.  'Twas 
just  the  other  day  a  young  fellow  came 
knockin'  at  our  side  door  sellin'  a 
book,  and  sais  he,  *  Missis,  are  you  on 
the  right  road  to  heaven?'  And  sais 
I,  Tm  on  one  road.'  'There  ain't  but 
one,'  said  he.  'Young  man,'  sais  I, 
'there's  several,  and  I  got  started, 
hmg  'fore  you  were  born'd.  on  the 
Presbyterian  highway — all  of  'em  leads 
to  one  big  gate  and  if  we  don't  do  no 
side  steppin'  and  get  there,  why,  when 
we  do  there  won't  be  no  questions 
asked  as  to  our  route.  When  I  start 
for  town  I  generally  go  by  way  of  the 
'twelve  mile'  house  but  there's  others 
o'  my  neighbors  always  takes  the  Plum 
Creek  pipe  while  many  prefer  the  ole 
trail  over  the  Sing-Song  ford.  It's  all 
the  same  in  the  end,  cause  ther're  all 
right  roads  but  if  the  Presbyterian 
route  seems  good  to  me,  and  I  know  it's 
sofe  and  pleasant  to  travel,  why,  I'll 
get  to  that  big  shinin'  gate,  sure.  I 
ain't  sayin'  nothing  'gainst  those  as 
prefer  more  moisture  or  lots  of  noise 
on  their  journejan',  that's  as  may  be 
but  I'm  aimin  to  read  my  title  clear 
bime-by  and  I'll  wager  your  a  IMeth- 
ody,'  and  sure  nuff  he  was  and  staid  to 
dinner.   I  must  be  geitin  on. 

*'l  stopped  to  see  Mary  Baird  a  few 
minutes;  tain't  nothin'  but  worry  that 
ails  her  and  she's  goin'  to  do  for  her- 
self. I  tell  you,  Eunice,  there's  lots  of 
suicides  that  don't  appear  in  newspa- 
pers; if  women  could  learn  to  live  a  day 
at  a  time,  but  it  seems  born'd  in  us  to 
keep  a  peekin  ahead  and  a  lookin  be- 
hind for  trouble.  I  reckon  a  good 
manv  o' ns  are  straight  des'^ended  from 
Lot's  wife — anyhow  it's  been  a  good 
many  years  since  she  looked  behind 
and  we're  all  a  doin'  it  vet.  Now  it 
^von't  be  no  sort  o'  .pistice  to  blame 
^larv's  death  onto  any  kind  o'  disease; 
she's  just  cultivatin'  worry  and  raisin* 
a  good  crop  of  unhappiness  for  herself 
and  all  her  fambly.  When  my  time 
comes  to  go  I  hope  'twill  be  in  a  de- 
^•orons  way  with  something  the  doc- 
tors can  tackle  and  my  friends  can 
talk  about  and  the  preacher  won't  be 
put-to-it  for  remarks.  ^Tary's  makin* 
»t  awful  hard  for  anybody,  no  matter 


how  skilful  he  is  a  dodgin',  to  say 
anything  comfortin'  over  her  remains. 
It's  always  serious  when  the  speaker 
feels  obliged  to  ignore  the  remains  by 
just  talkin  all  'round  'em,  for  if  he's 
honest  there  ain't  nothin  to  do  but 
leave  'em  alone. 

"That's  a  persimmon  tree  in  your 
yard,  Eunice?  I  do  love  to  hear  the 
bees  a-hum  mongst  the  teeny  little  bell 
blossoms,  they're  for  all  the  world  like 
valley  lilies.  Ain't  ole  earth  terrible 
beautiful?  Seems  like  I  love  it  more 
and  more.  'Twas  just  the  other  day 
Lodema  Johns  was  sayin'  she'd  think 
Grandpa  Persons 'd  just  be  honin'  to 
die,  he's  so  ole,  'bout  ninety.  'Seems 
like  he's  just  clutchin'  onto  life  and 
bound  not  to  lose  his  grip.'  Lodema 
Johns,'  sais  I,  *are  you  any  more  ready 
to  assume  the  wings  of  a  dove  and  fly 
off  to  Kingdom  Come,  as  the  hymn- 
book  advises,  today  at  fifty-eight  than 
you  were  at  sixteen?'  'No-o-o,'  sais 
she. 

''Who's  that  in  your  north  'forty?* 
Billy  Hendricks,  ain't  it?  Now  you 
are  lucky  to  get  Billy  Hendricks  to 
work  for  you.  Ain 't  he  the  pleasantest 
young  man?  Settin'  out,  I  hear  with 
Clara  Banks.  I'm  glad;  for  seems  as 
if  a  match  like  that's  bound  to  be 
happy  when  outsiders  take  so  much 
pleasure  watchin'  its  progress.  I  al- 
wavs  have  my  doubts  when  folks  say, 
'Well,  if  they're  suited  I  reckon  we 
should  be.'  We"ve  got  M'lish  Vance 
for  our  hired  hand.  I  like  him  real 
well  'cept  the  way  he  stutters.  Seems 
as  if  the  alphabet's  scattered  all  over 
the  place  and  I  don't  feel  just  to  rights 
an3^  of  the  time  'count  of  him  not  be- 
in'  able  to  keep  the  letters  together 
better. 

"Well.  I  must  be  gettin  on  to  town, 
egirs  and  butter '11  go  clear  down  in 
price  'fore  I  get  there.  Yes 'da  v  o^zns 
were  twelve  and  a  half,  but  I  calkilate 
to  get  thirteen  for  mine  'cause  they're 
all  black  hens'  egcrs.  What  yon  look- 
in'  that  away  for,  Eunice?  Didn't 
you  never  hear  'bout  the  woman  who 
told  the  irrocery  man  she  wanted 
black  hens'  eues  and  he  allowed  her  to 
pick  'em  out  for  he  owned  un  to  bein* 
town  bred  and  green   to  such  things. 
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Course  she  picked  out  all  the  big  ones. 

•  Whoa,  Roxy,  seems  like  your  terrible 
•oneasy  today. 

**I  got  a  piece  o'  news  for  you,  Eu- 
jiice.  Guess  whose  goin'  to  get  mar- 
ried. No,  I  ain't  expectin'  you  to 
guess  right  if  I  stay  here  till  sun- 
up tomorrow  mornin'.  It's  John  West- 
ly  Gallup.  I  knowd  you'd  he  surprised. 
I've  not  seen  him  out  our  way  since 
last  winter,  for  business  long  his  line's 
duU  just  now.  I  hope  though,  he'll 
present  a  better  appearance  at  his  wed- 
din'  than  when  last  I  saw  him.  You  re- 
member what  a  blizzardy  day  'twas 
when  Lyman  Chester  was  married  and 
the  cemetery  was  over  on  Cedar  Creek. 
Andrew  whipped  up  our  team  and  we 
forged  ahead  on  the  homeward  way; 
when  we  caught  up  with  the  hearse 
John  Westly  w^asn't  upon  top,  jest  that 
boy  help  o'  hisn,  wallopin  his  arms  to 
keep  from  freezin.  No,  sir,  John  West- 
ly as  usual  was  lookin'  out  for  his- 
self.  He  was  settin'  inside  snug  as  a 
stuffed  owl  in  a  glass  case.  Looked 
queer 'n  a  quail  to  see  a  live  body  in- 
side the  hearse — ^had  on  a  wide  green 
and  yellow  wool  knit  conforter  round 
his  neck  and  red  mittens. 

**Some  folks,  seem  like,  never  can 
•count  higher  than  just  one.  Now  if 
I  don 't  start  I  never  will. 

**You  look  real  comfotable.  Eunice, 
sittin'  there  on  the  horse  block.  How 
nice  your  catalpas  are  leaved  out  and 
seems  to  me  your  yuccas  are  fuller  of 

•  buds  than  mine  and  ain't  the  ^lay  cher- 
ries prime  this  year?  Prettiest  fruit 
i;o  can  that  grows — reminds  me  o'  red 
•sunset  and  warm  summer  hours.  Do 
you  know  when  I  get  to  longin'  for 
summer  on  a  winter  day  I  go  to  my 
shelves  o'  canned  fruit  and  somehow  by 

'  the  time  I  take  a  good  look  at  the  green 
cucumber  pickles  I  begin  to  think  of 
spring  grass  comin'  creepin  along,  then 
I  stare  real  hard  at  jars  o'  big  yellow 
peaches  and  I  think  of  mellow  sunshine 
right  off.  You'll  laugh,  Eunice,  when 
I  tell  you  what  poars  remind  me  of, 
they're  so  cool  appearin'.  When  I  was 
a  mite  of  a  girl  I  used  to  like  to  dabble 
my  fingers  in  a  clear  leetle  spring  that 
gushed  out  in  my  father's  pasture,  so 


when  I  see  pears  I  get  real  heartene( 
up  account  of  that  spring. 

"My,  Eunice,  and  to  think  of  youi 
goin'  back  East!  When  you  get  ttien 
don't  you  ever  act  like  you  don't  thiol! 
much  of  the  West.  You  owe  lots  to  this 
state  and  it's  your  home,  maybe  w( 
lack  polish  a  bit  but  you  stand  up  foi 
the  West  and  answer  out  real  louc 
when  folks  ask  where  you  hail  from 
Now  my  grandfather  was  a  millei 
and  I  always  say  so,  though  he  livec 
in  Virginia  and  I  might  try  to  preteiic 
we  were  a  dreadful  blue  blooded  stock 
but  murder  will  out.  One  time  i\Irs. 
Dr.  Willoby,  over  to  the  county  seat, 
made  a  great  to  do  'bout  a  fambly  tree 
— got  one  started  and  it  grew  pretty 
well  and  we  heard  a  lot  about  that 
tree  till  bime  by  she  wrote  over  to 
England  for  more  branches  to  graft 
on,  then  that  tree  died,  yes  it  died,  and 
by  some  means  or  ruther  it  leaked  out 
that  a  noose  had  killed  it — one  of  her 
ancestors  had  been  hung  for  stealin' 
sheep. 

''Nother  thing,  too,  Eunice,  when 
you  get  back  to  York  State  don't  you 
let  clo'es  spoil  your  visit:  there's  more 
mischief  done  by  clo'es  than  most  any- 
thing else.  If  your  skirt  don't  have 
just  the  same  quirk  as  those  Easterners 
don't  you  worry  and  if  the  sleeves  to 
your  shirt  waist  ain't  of  exactly  the 
same  cut  don't  lie  awake  frettin'. 
Don't  pay.  I  know.  Your  goin'  back 
to  visit  and  see  your  folks  and  you 
keep  brisrht  and  cheerful  and  never 
mind  style. 

''When  I  came  out  here,  before  the 
war,  just  a  slip  of  a  girl,  we  lived  in 
a  log  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Xoosho 
River  and  it  had  a  puncheon  floor, 
the  house  did,  and  we  ate  mostlv  corn 
bread  and  sorghum  and  cooked  in  a 
Dutch  oven  and  the  Indian  trails  was 
through  'bluestem'  grass  hirrhor'n  your 
Osage  hedge.  Clo'es  got  mighty  searo»^ 
after  a  time  and  I  wore  a  chaTHjenble 
silk  dress  every  da  v.  'cause  'twas  all 
T  had.  Often  I  think  of  how  queer  1 
nmst  have  looked  'ehonpin  in'  sod  ei">rn 
elad  in  a  silk  jjown.  I  tell  you,  Eunice 
I've  never  liked  silk  since.  I  tra-^ed  a 
stack  of  ole  school  books  to  an  Indian 
chief  for  six  yards    of    spotted  calico. 
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yellow  and  black.  Government  thought 
it  had  charge  of  the  Indians  but 
they  were  a  nuisance.  Once  a  band 
came  along  and  camped  near  by  the 
Neosho  and  one  evenin'  father  and  I 
went  down  to  watch  'em.  There  was 
■  one  leetle  feller  had  on  a  pair  o'  cop- 
per toed  shoes  and  gay  striped  stock- 
ings but  hardly  a  thing  else.  Now  I 
hadn't  any  shoes  so  I  was  barefoot. 
Do  you  know  what  that  youngster  did? 
Just  follow 'd  me  round  savin,  'Sh,  sh, 
sh,  'pointin'  to  my  feet  till  he  got  me 
so  shamed  I  sat  down  on  'em.  Every- 
body's got  some  faults,  if  tain't  style 
it's  bound  to  be  something  else.  Never 


seemed  to  think,  that  leetle  Indian, 
that  he  lacked  anything  cause  he  had 
on  shoes.  My  grief!  If  it  had  been 
winter  he'd  froze  sure  for  lack  o' 
cover. 

''Now  I  got  to  be  goin,  Eunice,  if  you 

see  any  new  style  dressing  sacks  back 
there  cut  me  off  a  pattern  and  get  me 
a  Nunciation  lily  bulb  and  some  flower 
seeds,  if  you  can.  My  phlox  is  all  dy- 
in'  out,  I  want  to  get  a  new  start. 
Sorry  I've  not  time  for  a  real  good 
visit,  but  I  got  to  be  movin  long  to- 
wards town.  Well,  so  long,  Eunice, 
I'll  see  you  again  'fore  you  start  on 
your  pleasurin'." 


Henclrlck  Friosen's  Hoinsstsail 
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CHAPTER  XY.— EXEUNT— GA- 
BRIEL AND  ODARKA. 

**Ah,  Odarka,  here,  see  that,"  said 
•  Gabriel,  throwing  an  open  letter  on  the 
table. 

''What  is  it,  Russian  Mayor?"  asked 
Odarka,  who  was  helpless  before  a  let- 
ter, even  if  it  was  open. 

"A  letter  from  home.  Look  for 
yourself.  There  is  that  printed  mat- 
ter. I  can  read  that  myself.  You  see, 
Miss  Anna  gave  me  a  primer  and  some 
books,  and  I  can  read  a  little  now. 
But  that  printed  part  does  not  tell  any 
news,  you  see.  It's  the  same  in  all 
letters,  is  bought  ready  for  use  with 
the  paper,  gives  all  the  regards  of  the 
family,  and  so  forth,  you  see.  But  see 
here  the  written  part.  I  know  the  vil- 
lage clerk  wrote  that.  I  could  not  make 
it  out.  So  I  had  IMiss  Anna  read  it  for 
me.  My  father  is  very  sick  and  weak, 
and  needs  me  at  home.  I  have  no 
brother  to  do  the  work,  you  see."  He 
cast  a  sad,  expectant  look  on  Odarka. 

It  was  not  in  Odarka  to  give  what 
was  expected.  "So  you  must  go  North 
again?"  she  said  with  a  mischievous 
look.  "I  don't  see  how  Great  Russia 
'  ever  got  along    without    you.  There 


must  be  a  gi*eat  gap  there,  mayor." 

"Ah,  Odarka,  Odarka,"  said  Gabriel 
good  naturedly.  "I  should  have  liked 
to  stay  here  with  IMayor  Friesen,  with 
Miss  Anna,  with  the  good  Jacob,  and 
the  bad,  wicked  Odarka,  you  see?" 

"When  on  the  morrow  Odarka 
learned  that  Gabriel  would  leave 
after  breakfast,  she  was  surprised.  She 
had  not  expected  he  would  leave  so 
soon.  She,  therefore  was  very  atten- 
tive and  added  to  his  breakfast  a 
a  quantity  of  strong  cheese  and  pickled 
watermelon.  Friesen  and  Anna  very 
much  regretted  the  necessity  of  Ga- 
briel's immediate  departure.  In  ap- 
portionins:  the  wages  the  mayor  made  a 
mistake  of  several  rubles  in  Gabriel's 
favor,  and  he  cordially  shook  the  strong 
hand  of  the  faithful  man,  wishing  him 
health  and  prosperity  in  his  northern 
home.  Anna  begged  him  to  take  the 
Russian  books  along  and  to  study  thorn 
at  home.  "As  soon  as  you  can  write," 
she  said,  "write  me  a  letter  and  de- 
scribe how  people  live  in  Groat  Russia. 
Don't  buy  one  of  those  printed  let- 
ters," she  warned  him  witli  raised 
finger.  Jacob  was  much  distressed. 
He  put  his  accordion  on  the  shelf  and 
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constantly  kept  near  his  big  friend  to 
the  last,  and  even  accompanied  the 
traveler  a.  good  piece  on  the  street. 
Odarka  shook  his  hand  with  great  ar- 
dor and  made  not  a  single  bad  remark, 
and  when  she  saw  him  take  his  bundle 
and  turn  into  the  street,  she  looked  as 
though  she  wished  she  had  made  a  kind 
remark. 

But  Odarka 's  hour  had  also  come. 
And  this  is  the  way  it  came.  One  even- 
ing at  dusk,  a  rickety,  old  wagon  with 
two  poor,  small  horses,  drove  up  and 
stopped  in  a  convenient  corner  of  the 
yard,  as  if  it  had  a  perfect  right  to 
stop  there.  A  wrinkled  Little  Russian 
woman  got  off  first.  Under  her  fur 
coat  she  wore  the  usual  sleeveless 
jacket,  but  instead  of  the  short  skirt 
she  had  a  woolen  blanket  tied  around 
her  body,  and  a  coarse  shawl  covered 
her  head-dress.  Her  companion  was  a 
young  man  in  a  new  sheep  fur  coat 
with  the  wool  on  the  inside  and  a  new 
sheep  fur  cap  with  the  wool  on  the 
outside. 

Leaving  the  young  man  with  the 
team,  the  old  woman  stepped  into  the 
kitchen.  'How  do  you  do,  Odarka?" 
she  cried. 

**0h,  gracious,"  exclaimed  the 
emotional  Odarka.  "Is  it  you,  dear, 
little  mother.  Here  is  a  kiss.  Here  is 
a  chair.  Sit  down.  Are  you  tired? 
That's  right,  little  mother,  sit  down, 
so.  Why,  where  did  you  come  from? 
Tell  me  all  about  home  and  give  me  all 
the  news."  And  Odarka  sat  down  by 
her  mother  to  listen. 

**0h,"  said  the  mother,  **what  a  big 
girl  you  have  grown  to  be !  The  family 
is  all  well.  Well,  father  had  a  black 
eye  for  a  week  or  two,  but  it  is  all  right 
again.  We  had  a  good  crop,  you  know, 
and  whenever  he  has  any  money,  he  is 
apt  to  get  jolly  and  fight  a  little,  you 
know.  Olga  is  a  big  girl,  bigger  than 
you.  She  whitewashed  our  whole 
house  the  other  day.  I  believe  we 
must  -find  her  a  place  like  yours.  And 
the  boys,  well  you  know,  they  are  al- 
ways happy  and  have  good  times.  But 
just  wait  until  they  are  old  enough,  we 
will  put  them  to  work." 


Odarka  then  put  a  hundred  questions 
about  the  neighbors,  and  the  lively 
old  mother  answered  them  fully.  Af- 
ter that  she  smiled  knowingly  and  gave 
Odarka  a  proud,  triumphant  look.  "I 
say,  Odarka,  dear  girl,  come  here,  I 
have  something  to  tell  you.  Just  think. 
You  know  old  Okhrim,  the  one  with 
the  big  house,  the  many  sons  and  many 
dessiatines  of  land.  Yes,  daughters 
don 't  get  any  land,  you  know.  It  is 
the  man  with  many  sons  that  gets  a 
great  deal  of  village  land.  Well, 
Okhrim  and  your  father  were  together 
in  the  tavern  the  other  day.  Okhrim 
has  had  a  very  good  crop,  and  stingy 
as  he  is,  he  bought  a  quart  or  two.  I 
was  there.  So  was  Okhrim 's  wife. 
Well,  and  we  began  to  talk  about  you, 
and  Okhrim  talked  about  his  son  Ivan, 
who  he  said  ought  to  get  married,  and 
we  settled  the  marriage  there.  Are 
you  not  glad,  Odarka?" 

Odarka  was  not  glad  at  all.  She 
jumped  up  and  with  red  face  cried, 
"I  am  not  going  to  get  married,  '*I  am 
not  going  to  do  it!" 

The  mother  looked  at  her  daughter 
astonished  and  dumbfounded.  It  took 
her  several  moments  to  recover,  and 
then  came  an  eruption.  "You  are  not 
going  to  do  it?  Not  going  to  do  it? 
What!  After  all  this!  We  persuaded 
Okhrim  and  his  wife.  We  spent  at 
least  five  rubles  at  the  tavern.  Every- 
thing arranged.  The  day  set.  Were 
going  to  have  a  great  wedding  with 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  The  crops 
were  good.  And  now  you,  you,  you 
will  sa^^  'I  am  not  goinc:  to  do  it!' 
Not  going  to  do  it?  We'll  see  about 
that,  my  girl.  We'll  see!"  Her  anger 
overcame  her,  and  she  sank  back  into 
her  chair,  and  Odarka  disappeared. 

Anna  had  recognized  Odarka 's 
mother  and,  taking  the  old  woman  by 
the  hand,  led  her  into  the  small  room. 
"It  is  warm  here,"  said  Anna;  "sit 
down  on  that  chair  near  the  oven.  I 
will  call  your  young  companion,  ton. 
We  will  have  an  early  supper  for  you 
at  half  past  eight,  and  will  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  night." 

The  young  man  timidly  and  cautious- 
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ly  moved  into  the  small  room.  He  did 
all  honor  to  his  sheep  coat  and  his 
sheep  cap  by  looking  thoroughly  sheep- 
ish himself.  Following  the  directions 
of  Odarka's  mother,  he  settled  on  a 
chair  near  the  table.  He  opened  his 
eyes  and  with  confused  looks  viewed 
the  surroundings,  which  were  entirely 
new  to  him,  as  he  had  not  been  inside  a 
German  house.  When  Odarka  entered 
with  red  eyes  and  an  air  of  defiance, 
her  mother  called  to  him,  ''See  ,there 
is  Odarka."  But  he,  abashed  by  the 
independent  look  of  the  girl,  awkward- 
ly turned  his  back  and  interested  him- 
self in  little  Jacob  and  Jacob's  book. 
He  evidently  had  unlimited  confidence 
in  the  mother's  powers  to  arrange 
everything. 

Little  Jacob,  by  the  light  of  the 
candle,  examined  his  new  Russian 
primer.  He  looked  at  the  big  man  of 
the  fur  coat,  the  big  man  looked  at  him, 
and  then  they  looked  at  each  other. 
**See  this  picture,"  said  Jacob,  and  as 
the  man  uttered  an  appreciative  Ah !" 
he  showed  him  the  other  pictures  of 
the  book,  each  of  which  the  man  ad- 
mired with  "Ah"  and  a  few  other 
words  of  that  kind.  Jacob  recited  the 
alphabet,  and  the  man  of  the  fur  coat, 
whose  life  had  not  so  far  crossed  a 
primer,  became  more  interested  and 
gave  a  happy  grunt  whenever  he  recog- 
nized a  letter  and  could  repeat  its 
name. 

Meanwhile,  wholly  unnoticed  by  the 
proposed  bridegroom,  Odarka  and  her 
mother  talked  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  the  mother  growing  more  and 
more  indignant,  and  Odarka  more  and 
more  stubborn. 

Before  retiring  Anna  sought  Odarka, 
who  had  again  left  her  mother.  She 
had  guessed  the  nature  of  the  trouble 
and  wished  to  talk  with  the  girl. 
Odarka  sat  alone  in  the  cold  office 
room,  nervous,  disconsolate,  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands  and  in  her  hair. 

Odarka,"  called  Anna  with  a  voice 
full  of  sympathy,  taking  the  girl's 
band.  At  Anna's  sight,  a  ray  of  hope 
briprhtened  Odarka's  face,  and  with 
imploring  eyes  she  cried,  *'What  shall 


I  do,  dear  Anna?  What  shall  I  do?" 
"Does  your  mother  wish  you  to  get 
married  ? ' '  Anna  asked.  ' '  Yes,  and  she 
wants  me  to  go  along  at  once,"  sobbed 
the  girl,  tightly  grasping  Anna 's  hands. 

Anna  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  She 
felt  that  Odarka  suffered  ,and  all  the 
sympathies  of  her  warm,  loving  heart 
w^ent  forth  to  j-elieve  and  comfort. 
Might  it  be  that  under  a  wanton, 
thoughtless  exterior  there  had  been 
concealed  a  warm,  earnest  attachment, 
which  burst  forth  at  the  mention  of 
marriage  with  another?  And  might 
that  attachment  also  be  without  hope 
and  without  promise? 

"Odarka,"  said  Anna  whose  heart 
bled,  "do  nothing  as  yet,  do  nothing 
to-night.  You  are  troubled  and  grieved 
to-night.  Do  nothing  now.  Open  your 
heart  before  the  good  Father  in 
Heaven.  He  knows  what  is  best  for  lit- 
tle Odarka.  He  will  send  you  peace, 
and  he  will  send  you  blessed  sleep.  And 
when  you  open  your  eyes  tomorrow, 
you  will  know  better  what  to  do.  Will 
you  lie  down  now?" 

"Yes,  dear  Anna,  I  will,  and  I  will 
pray  to  Mary  and  all  the  saints.  They 
will  help  me."  She  fervently  kissed 
Anna's  hand  and  then  slipped  into  her 
bed  room. 

Devoutly  she  crossed  herself  that 
night,  kissed  the  crucifix,  and  repeated 
all  the  prayers  she  had  learned.  She 
grew  calmer,  and  her  eyes  closed.  Be- 
fore her  rose  the  stately  figure  of 
Gabriel,  but  his  face  was  turned  away 
toward  the  North;  he  grew  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  finally  disappeared  in  the 
far,  far  North.  Over  her  bent  the  be- 
nignant, haloed  countenance  of  the 
saint  whose  picture  had  always  hung  in 
her  father  s  house,  and  in  low  words 
he  repeated  to  her  all  the  lessons  of 
obedience  to  the  Church  and  to  parents, 
which  she  had  learned  at  home.  At 
the  dawn  of  day,  she  opened  her  ej'cs, 
which  seemed  to  have  lost  their  lively, 
aggressive  brightness  and  expressed 
pious  submission  to  a  will  higher  than 
her  own. 

While  Avorking  in  the  kitohen  .she  re- 
membered that  Okhrim  only  drank  on 
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the  very  greatest  holidays,  and  hardly 
lever  beat  his  wife  or  children,  that  he 
was  good-natured  and  prosperous. 
Okhrim's  sons  had  never  been  bad.  She 
stole  into  the  stable  and  took  a  stealthy 
look  at  Ivan  of  the  fur  coat  ,and  was 
rather  pleased  with  his  big  form  and 
the  interest  he  took  in  little  Jacob,  who 
was  with  him  and  told  him  the  names 
and  qualities  of  the  gray  mare,  the 
colts,  and  the  other  animals. 

After  dinner  a  conference  was  held, 
and  it  was  arranged,  that  Olga  should 
take  Odarka's  place.  With  many  tears 
Odarka  bade  good-bye  to  the  Friesen 
family.  The  mayor  critically  viewed 
Ivan,  who  had  timidly  entered,  and  he 
evidently  felt  relieved  after  the  scru- 
tiny. * 'Odarka,"  said  the  kind  Anna, 
**you  must  come  at  least  every  spring 
to  shake  and  gather  mulberries  for 
yourself,  and  I  will  see  that  you  get 
cherries,  too.'* 

CHAPTER  XVI.— IN  THE  VILLAGE 
CHURCH. 

In  the  spring  the  flat  sheet-iron  roof 
,of  the  village  church  lost  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  green  object  for 
jniles.  around.  The  foliage  of  the  ash 
grove  enveloped  the  church  on  the  side 
of  Middle  Street,  exposing  to  the  view 
of  the  passer-by  nothing  but  small,  un- 
certain portions  of  the  white  brick 
walls  and  large  arch  windows,  while 
the  lawn  on  the  opposite  side  displayed 
its  grasses,  dandelions  and  dew-drops  in 
the  bright  rays  of  the  morning  sun. 

**What  a  pleasant,  wonderful  day!" 
exclaimed  the  many  village  people  who, 
clad  in  their  best  Sunday  suits,  poured 
out  of  the  orchards  and  followed  the 
gravel  walks  under  the  white  poplars 
along  the  canal.  No  theater  troupe 
ever  stopped  in  the  village  Frierens- 
feld,  nor  were  campaign  meetings  or 
campaign  speeches  known.  Aside  from 
the  singing  school  conducted  .by  the 
village  teacher  on  certain  evenings  and 
spiced  by  stories  related  or  read  by 
that  progressive  man  or  by  the  learned 
book-dealer,  and  aside  from  mayor's 
meetings  and  an  occasional  stallion 
show,  all  things  of  attraction  and  of 
great  interest  occurred  in  the  village 


church.  Here  itinerary  evangelists,  en- 
thusiasts on  any  religious  subject,  pas- 
tors of  neighboring  Protestant 
churches,  and  above  all  missionaries, 
be  they  such  as  intended  to  go  to  the 
foreign  field  or  such  as  had  returned 
from  it,  were  sure  of  a  large,  ap- 
preciative audience. 

All  these  village  people  in  their  best 
suits,  it  will  therefore  be  understood, 
went  to  the  village  church.  It  was 
hardly  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
w^hen  assistant  Pauls  stopped  at  "Wil- 
lems's  and  prompted  his  more  leisurely 
friend,  the  new  mayor,  to  get  ready 
quickly  and  go  along  to  church.  "To- 
day," he  said,  ''the  church  will  be 
crowded;  to  get  a  good  seat,  we  must 
be  there  early,  and  I  w^ant  a  seat  from 
which  I  can  observe  everything." 
When  the  new  mayor  and  the  new  as- 
sistant entered  the  men's  door  at  the 
north  end,  there  were  but  few  boys 
and  young  men  in  the  corridor,  and 
rows  of  empty  gray  benches  inside  of- 
fered a  wide  range  of  selection.  Pauls 
led  the  way  to  a  prominent  back  seat, 
where  he  made  himself  as  comfortable 
as  the  high  benches,  evidently  intended 
for  taller  people,  would  permit.  Hav- 
ing bowed  his  head  in  silent  prayer,  he 
fixed  his  keen  eyes  on  the  doors,  as  he 
had  no  desire  to  let  any  one  escape  his 
notice. 

People  soon  flocked  in  from  both 
ends,  breaking  the  solemn  silence  of 
the  church.  ]\Ien  and  boys  came  by  the 
north  end  entrance,  and  the  women, 
married  if  they  wore  black  or  white 
hoods,  unmarried  if  bare  headed,  en- 
tered from  the  south  end  door  and  oc- 
cupied their  separate  seats  in  the  south 
half  of  the  church. 

"There  comes  the  learned  book- 
dealer,"  whispered  the  assistant  to  the 
mayor.  "How  very  careful  his  steps! 
Almost  on  tip-toe,  as  though  afraid  to 
crush  the  sand.  And  there  comes 
Friesen  with  his  boy.  As  independent 
as  ever,  possibly  a  little  sadder." 
Doubtless  out  of  consideration  for  his 
neighbor  he  did  not  add,  "There  from 
the  other  end  comes  Anna  with  the 
earnest  and    consecrated    mien    of  a 
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saint,"  but  he  thought  it  all  the  same, 
lie  noticed  the  quick  turn  of  Willems's 
head  away  from  the  women's  door  and 
the  sinmltaneous  appearance  of  the 
brij^ht  and  sparkling-  Sophia. 

And  now  every  seat  on  the  ground 
floor  and  in  the  two  galleries  was  oc- 
cupied, and  a  number  of  men  looked 
Anxiously  around  for  convenient  stand- 
ing room.  Services  never  began  before 
ten  o'clock,  and  there  was  now  a 
silence  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  broken 
only  by  a  cautious  whisper  now  and 
then,  a  cough,  or  the  clearing  of  a 
throat.  Eyes  were  busy  to  recognize 
every  other  man  or  woman  present,  to 
trace  the  concentric  lines  that  orna- 
mented the  white  stucco  of  the  ceiling 
or  the  few  cracks  which  disfigured  the 
stucco  of  the  white,  bare  walls,  and  to 
return  every  now  and  then  to  the  little 
door  in  the  southeast  corner. 

That  door  in  the  Southeast  corner  at 
Jast  opened,  and  in  came  four  portly, 
clean  shaven  men  with  hymn  books  in 
their  hands,  and  proceeded  to  their 
seats  on  the  further  platform  to  the 
right  of  the  very  high  pulpit.  They 
were  the  song  leaders,  duly  elected  of- 
ficials of  the  church,  who  held  their 
positions  as  long  as  their  voices  per- 
mitted, and  sometimes  longer.  One  of 
them  announced  a  hymn,  and  after  the 
rustle  of  turning  leaves  had  subsided, 
led  the  congregation  in  the  soprano  of 
a  solo,  time-hallowed  hymn.  The  learn- 
ed book-dealer,  the  school  teacher, 
Anna  Friesen,  and  others  volunteered 
bass,  tenor  and  alto  with  gratifying 
result. 

There  were  usually  a  great  many 
stanzas  to  sing,  which  probably  was 
the  reason  why  the  ministers  did  not 
usually  enter  until  the  sinfrinqr  was  half 
done.  Frequent  expectarit  looks  of  the 
sincrers  toward  the  small  door  in  the 
southeast  corner  were  at  last  reward- 
ed. The  ministers  entered,  headed  by 
a  young  man  of  pleasant  appearance, 
who  mounted  the  hicrh  rostrum  of  the 
pulpit,  while  Elder  Lohmann  with  his 
assistant  ministers  and  deaf^ons  remain- 
od  on  the  left-hand  platform.  Stand- 
ing they  reverently  bowed  their  heads, 


and  then  seated  themselves  to  take  part 
in  the  singing. 

Everybody  present  seemed  much 
interested  in  the  young  preacher  of 
mild  gray  eyes  and  blonde  hair.  When 
he  had  said  a  simple,  feeling  prayer, 
full  of  joy  and  gratitude,  they  were 
much  pleased  and  looked  forward  with 
much  confidence  to  the  sermon  that 
was  to  follow. 

Julius  Martens,  just  returned  from 
Germany,  spoke  on  the  text,  "Thy  king- 
dom come."  The  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  young  man  had  a  powerful 
ally  in  a  clear,  well  modulated  voice. 
With  true  eloquence  he  pictured  the 
great  kingdom  of  beauty,  righteous- 
ness, peace,  truth,  and  glory,  a  king- 
dom dimly  foreshadowed  by  Solomon's 
glorious  reign,  a  kingdom  which  in  its 
fullness  and  consummation  is  yet  to 
come,  but  in  its  beginnings  and  its  pro- 
gress is  ever  present  in  the  hearts  of 
the  children  of  men,  present  in  their 
repentance  and  their  cry  for  salvation, 
present  in  the  faith  and  courage  of  an 
Abraham  and  David,  present  in  the 
hopes  and  promises  of  the  prophets, 
who  discerned  its  grandeur  even  when 
they  sat  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem, 
present  above  all  in  Christ,  its  king, 
and  in  his  church  of  righteous  and  re- 
deemed souls,  working  in  loving  faith 
to  bring  about  its  speedy  consum- 
mation. 

He  expressed  it  as  his  view  that  the 
differences  of  the  followers  of  ]\Ienno 
from  the  other  children  of  the  reforma- 
tion could  be  explained  by  their  greater 
attachment  to  the  invisible  kingdom 
and  their  entire  willingness  to  apply 
its  high  laws  to  the  present  life.  When 
other  Protestant  churches  had  secured 
recognition  and  independence,  Menno 
and  his  followers  still  wandered  from 
place  to  place  to  avoid  persecution  and 
to  preach  their  forbidden  teachings. 
To  them  the  kingdoms  and  honors  of 
the  world  were  nothing,  the  kingdom 
of  (^od  was  all. 

Citizenship  in  this  kingdom,  they 
taught,  nnist  be  acquired  by  the  free. 
int(^lligent  act  of  the  individual  in  ac- 
cepting the  Gospel.   Therefore  Ihey  re- 
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jected  child  baptism,  holding  that  birth 
and  the  ceremony  of  baptism  without 
intelligent  faith  cannot  make  a  Chris- 
tian. They  never  doubted  that  their 
dear,  innocent  children  that  died  be- 
fore discretion  were  well  received  on 
the  other  shore,  and  that  a  w^ay  was 
provided  by  w^hich  even  there  innocence 
may  grow  into  intelligent  citizenship. 

There  shall  be  no  battles  and  no 
bloodshed  in  the  glorious  kingdom, 
and  so  great  was  their  love  for  its 
higher  laws  that  in  the  midst  of  a 
struggling,  warring  world  they  made 
peace  and  non-resistance  their  rule  and 
doctrine.  They  refused  to  serve  the 
leaders  of  battle,  or  to  despoil  and 
slaughter  their  brothers.  And  not  only 
did  they  denounce  war  and  outward 
force,  but  they  also  rejected  that 
more  subtle  and  more  dangerous  in- 
strument of  destruction,  w^hich  an  evil 
world  wields  wdth  terrible  effect  not 
only  on  the  battlefield,  but  also  in  the 
strife  of  every  day  business,  the  many- 
edged  sword  of  deception.  The  great 
kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  truth.  Should 
then  its  citizens  deceive  and  lie  for 
their  supposed  advantage?  "With 
Menno  and  his  followers,  to  speak  at 
all,  was  to  speak  the  truth.  It  did  not 
require  the  ceremony  of  an  oath  to 
frighten  them  into  speaking  the  truth 
for  a  few  moments ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  refused  to  take  the  oath,  regard- 
ing it  as  a  vain  invocation  of  the  name 
of  God,  adding  nothing  to  the  never 
ceasing  obligation  to  si>eak  the  truth. 

With  gentle  earnestness  the  young 
minister  urged  his  hearers  to  return  to 
the  principles  of  their  fathers  to  make 
the  love  of  peace  and  truth  a  part  of 
their  lives,  to  avoid  controversies,  to 
control  their  passions,  to  judge  im- 
partially the  opinions  of  others,  to  seek 
the  pardon  of  those  offended,  to  strive 
after  good  will  and  mutual  holpfulness 
among  men,  and  thus  help  to  bring  on 
the  conditions  of  the  good  kingdom. 

He  deprecated  the  inactivity  of  his 
denomination  in  the  missionary  field 
and  pointed  to  the  zeal  and  admirable 
work  of  other  Christians.  **IIave  we, 
then,"  he   exclaimed,   *'no    word  for 


those  who  have  heard  nothing  of  the 
kingdom?  Could  not  we,  better  than 
others,  look  the  uncivilized  man  in  the 
eye  and  tell  him,  We  do  not  come  to 
conquer  your  lands  with  fire-arms,  nor 
to  take  your  goods  with  deception,  but 
to  brinng  you  the  Gospel  of  peace  and 
truth?  What  a  Gospel,  and  what  a 
work !  Let  us  believe  in  the  Kingdom 
with  all  our  hearts,  let  us  love  it,  with 
every  fiber  of  our  being,  let  us  work 
for  it  with  all  our  strength,  and,  if 
need  be,  let  us  die  for  it  a  death  of 
hope.  And  having  made  this  resolve 
we  may  approach  the  Throne  and  pray 
in  sincerity  and  confidence,  Father, 
Thy  kingdom  come." 

The  gentle  breeze  of  the  good  spirit 
went  forth  with  the  departing  hearers^ 
blew  over  the  steppes  but  recently  laid 
waste  by  a  fierce  storm  of  passion, 
breathed  order  into  ruins  and  peace 
into  the  homes  and  assemblies  of  men. 
brought  repentance  to  offenders,  sor- 
row to  the  wrathful,  and  pardon  to 
both,  and  restored  friendship,  con- 
fidence, and  good  will.  Will  its  gentle 
influence  reach  the  angry  heart  of  Mr. 
Dick,  and  will  it  turn  his  purpose  from 

oppression  and  destruction? 

#   #   «   *  # 

Mayor  Willems  and  Assistant  Pauls, 
after  leaving  church,  walked  along  side 
by  side  in  silence.  Willems  looked  very 
earnest.  He  had  been  earnest  ever 
since  he  had  discovered  his  son's  at- 
tachment to  Sophia,  the  impudent 
servant  girl,  as  Mrs.  Willems  had  styled 
her.  The  mayor  at  last  broke  the 
silence  with  these  unctuous  words: 
*'Yes,  Pauls,  yes,  we  are  all  great  sin- 
ners and  not  fit  for  the  good  king- 
dom." Pauls,  too,  had  been  much 
touched  by  the  sermon,  and  he  had 
used  his  red  handkerchief  freely;  for 
he  had  a  tender  heart  and  wept  readi- 
ly. But  now  tlio  sun  shone  bright,  the 
white  poplars  rustled  gently  overhead, 
and  his  humor  grew  excellent.  Hitting 
Willems  on  the  vest,  as  was  his  custom 
when  he  wished  to  emphasize  a  thing, 
and  feigning  groat  earnestness,  he  said, 
**Yes,  indeed,  Willems.  you  are  a  groat 
sinner,  I  have  always  thought  so." 
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**What!    What!"    cried   the  other    much  worse — yes,  much  worse  than  I — 
amazed    and    dumbfounded.      ''You,    3^es,  than  I!" 
yes — you  say  that!   You,  you  who  are  (To  Be  Continued.) 


Tim  S©re  Tlaat  Feeds  Lansing 


BY  HELEN  JONES  THOMAS 


FROM  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  a 
life  convict  in  the  state  prison  once 
wrote:  "Lansing  is  a  fly,  feeding 
on  the  penitentiary  sore."  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  logic  in  the  man's  some- 
what brutal  statement.  Without  the 
prison,  the  little  town  would  soon  give 
up  its  existence.  Its  population  is  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  families  whose 
heads  either  are,  or  have  been,  prison 
officers  and  guards.  Settled  among 
these  is  occasionally  found  a  man  who 
has  done  time  behind  the  great  iron 
doors,  and  who,  coming  out,  has  decid- 
ed to  get  a  new  grip  on  his  world  right 
iu  the  face  of  the  institution,  which  has 
placed  its  brand  upon  him.  One  of  the 
handsomest  homes  in  Lansing  is  owned 
by  a  man  that  has  lived  down  his  dis- 
grace. 


Lansing  long  ago  resigned  itself  to 
having  no  individuality  of  its  own.  It 
has  learned  to  be  content  with  being 
known  as  "the  place  where  the  state 
prison  is  located."  If,  occasionally,  an 
inspiration  is  formed  towards  a  life  for 
itself  a  glance  at  the  hill  just  east  of 
the  little  town  soon  banishes  the  desire. 
There,  the  ghost  of  old  Delaware  stands 
as  a  silent  warning.  In  the  early  days 
Delaware  was  a  prosperous  little  place, 
but  it  was  too  close  to  Leavenworth  to 
survive  the  struggle  after  a  county  seat 
fight  was  decided  against  it.  Now  all 
that  remains  of  the  little  village  on  the 
hill  is  a  lonely  country  graveyard  and 
one  or  two  old  houses  which  mark  the 
one  time  location  of  town  lots.  So 
Lansing  is  content  to  nestle  around  the 
prison  walls,   although  a  few  home 
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owners  with  a  love  for  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  place  have  settled  on  the 
hill  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

There  is  perhaps  no  small  town  in 
the  West  where  there  is  such  a  floating 
population.  A  sort  of  political  chess 
game  is  played  there  after  each  state 
election.  The  prison  officers  and  their 
families  are  the  pieces  and  it  is  often 
their  time  to  move.  Because  of  this 
condition  of  affairs  Lansing  is  unique. 
In  the  average  small  town  children  are 
born,  grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood 
and  often  die  there.  In  Lansing  there 
are  few  old  residents. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  which 
the  stranger  is  almost  sure  to  feel  in 
this  town.  That  is  the  overpowering 
presence  of  those  prison  walls.  Out- 
side, the  sun  shines,  the  children  laugh 
and  play,  people  seem  happy,  but  al- 
ways there  is  a  shadow.  One  cannot 
help  realizing  that  within  the  pretty 
little  town  there  is  a  tragedy.  That 
silent  city  with  its  nine  hundred  souls 
refuses  to  be  shut  out  of  one's  con- 
sciousness. A  blue  uniformed  figure 
passes  down  the  street.  He  is  a  prison 
trusty  and  his  quiet  deep  lined  face 
shows  its  prison  brand.  Each  evening 
a  big  side  gate  swings  open  and 
through  it  enters  a  long  line  of  work- 
men. These  are  men  who  labor  outside 
under  guard.  A  few  carry  balls  and 
chains.  Many  of  the  men  are  criminals, 
but  for  a  minute  one  can  think  only  of 
dumb,  driven  animals  as  they  file  in, 
tired  in  body,  and  filled  with  rebellion. 

During  the  long  summer  evenings 
Lansing  babies  are  rocked  to  sleep  to 
the  music  of  the  prison  band.  What 


other  town  of  Lansing's  size  can  boast 
of  three  band  concerts  a  week?  Often 
the  music  is  old  home  airs,  and  though 
sweet  and  beautiful  as  they  always  are, 
one  almost  wishes  that  the  band  would 
not  play  them.  Somehow,  there  is  a 
hopelessness  about  such  things  when 
they  come  over  prison  walls. 

The  "all  right '\  bell  is  another 
feature  peculiar  to  Lansing.  It  is  heard 
there  every  night  ringing  from  the 
prison  at  nine  o  'clock.  Then  the  timid 
ones  say:  ''Well,  they  are  all  safe  in 
their  cells."  But  to  most  people  there, 
it  has  become  merely  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  to  the  housewife  who  always  sets  her 
clock  b}^  the  bell  and  goes  to  bed. 

In  Lansing  there  is  a  uniform  time 
for  retiring.  Because  of  the  early 
hours  at  which  prison  officers  and 
guards  must  arise  the  little  town  is  put 
to  bed  soon  after  dark,  like  a  family  of 
small  boys.  After  nine  o'clock  there  is 
scarcely  ever  a  light  to*  be  seen  in  the 
homes.  Nearly  every  one  is  asleep.  As 
for  those  inside  the  walled  city,  no  one 
knows  when  they  sleep  and  not  many 
care.  The  ' '  all  right ' '  bell  puts  out 
their  lights,  but  it  can  hardly  put  them 
tc  sleep. 

And,  so  it  seems,  that  influenced  by 
these  peculiar  conditions,  Lansing 
stands  isolated  from  other  small  towns 
of  its  size.  It  has  nothing  truly  its 
own,  not  even  its  people.  If  something 
should  happen  to  take  away  its  great 
support,  the  prison,  it  would  not  be 
long  before  the  streets  of  Lansing 
would  be  grass-grown  like  thoso  in  old 
Delaware. 


EY  FLORENCE  FERGUSON  BRANCH 


When  Icarus  of  olden  days 
Spread  his  wax  wings  for  flight. 
Of  course  they  melted  in  the  rays 
Of '  'Old  Sol 's ' '  flaming  light. 


So  when  I  spread  my  wings  for  flight 
Into  the  realms  of  song— 
I  think  of  Icky  and  his  plight 
And  soar  not  high  nor  long. 


I 
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Dim  in  tlie  dawn  of  the  centuries,  born  of  the  Prairie  and  Sun, 
Brother  of  tempest  and  sunshine,  swift  on  the  sandals  of  air. 

Laughing  I  race  with  the  shadows  that  chase  o'er  the  infinite  plain. 
Thrilling  with  passionate  pleasure  and  pain 
As  the  wind-hlossoms  shatter  and  scatter  their  delicate  petals  of  white 
On  the  grass  as  I  pass  with  a.  near-imperceptible  tread. 
With  a  rustle  as  slight  as.  the  whisper  of  night 
To  the  tremulous  stars  overhead; 
So,  pulsing  with  light,  aglow  with  the  rapture  of  flight. 
Under  the  glorious  heavens  I  love 
Where  the  ponderous  thunder-heads  rumble  above, 
I  leap  in  the  gladness  and  strength  of  a  life  without  limit  of  length. 
And  laugh  as  I  run  on  my  way  to  the  sun. 

Ah,  prairies  of  Kansas,  craving  the  vast,  far  reach  of  the  sky. 
Astir  with  wind-longings,  aquiver,  afire  with  yearnings  and  deathless 
desire. 

Passionate-leaning  along  the  horizon  bar  in  the  shimmering  heat. 

Where  the  lips  of  warm  lovers  meet  and  press 
In  a  region  of  dreams,  so  it  seems,  with  an  infinite  tenderness: 
Still  when  the  luminous  star  of  the  West  is  alight  on  the  breast  of  the 

night. 

Wilt  thou  greet  with  as  constant  caress,  with  the  ardor  of  noon. 
Those  death-pallid  lips,  dimly  white  in  the  indistinct  light  of  the  moon? 
Hearken,  ye  dreamers  that  dwell  in  the  cell  of  a  ripening  milk-weed  pod. 
The  burly  thistle  is  white  as  snow,  and  the  crimson  cactus-plant  aglow. 
While  the  glorious  golden-rod 
Shelters  the  lumbering  bumble-bee  as  the  murmurous  breezes  drowsily 
Drone  him  slumberously  to  rest  in  the  musty  fragrance  of  her  breast, — 

•  CJome  forth  on  fairy,  ephemeral  wings  to  the  golden  earth  and  the  azure  deep. 
Upward  the  wild  wind-currents  sweep,  virginal,  entire. 
Sweet  with  a  prairie  purity,  to  the  purging  passion  of  the  sun  and 
perfected  desire. 

The  frail,  wild  hyacinth  shudders  to  feel  my  sinewy  finger-tips  circle  her 
stem. 

The  haughtiest  bropk-grasses  waver  and  reel  and  l6osen  their  dusty 

pollen  gems,  . 
Rich  treasure  of  fragrant  prairie  kind  they  cast  In  the  pouch  of  the 
flying  wind; 

The  gold  I  filch  from  the  sunflower  crown,  and  bend  the  sturdiest  rag- 
weed down; 

I  tease  the  delicate  Bensitive-rose  till  all  of  her  slender  tendrils  close. 


And  the  exquisite  pink-veined  stamens  slxrinX  in  pain  of  the  boisierons 

vind  that  blows. 
The  purple  plume  of  the  buffalo-pea  trembles  in  dreary  ecstacy; 
And  the  fragile  primrose,  creamy  white,  bathes  in  the  lucent  floods 

of  light; 

"While  the  scarlet  mallow  spreads  her  cup  to  gather  the  golden  globules  up;  . 

And  the  star-grass  spangles  the  sod. 
The  yellow  grain  in  the  waving  plain  a  molten  ocean  rolls; 
Cloud  billows  fleet  with  dusky  feet  over  the  golden  heads  of  wheat; 
Wind-J3iffled  corn  blades  flap  and  sigh,  and  lift  their  cool,  green 

standards  high. 

Electric  to  the  sun  and  sky. 

Many  a  shy-hid  russet  bird  with  wild  wind-longings  dumbly  stirred, 
From  his  lowly  nest  on  the  homely  ground,  startles  the  silence  into 
sound. 

Wee,  quavering  cricket  voices,  shrill,  and  thrushes'  songs  that  throb  until 

Sweet-aching  wonder  strikes  them  still. 
Mingle  and  float  and  fade  and  die  in  the  vast,  wide  arches  of  the  sky; 
Hushed  reverence  of  solemn  prayer  hallows  the  prairie  everywhere; 
Cloud  altars  glow,  while  to  and  fro,  the  wild-rose  censers 

fragrant  blow.  , 
The  mottled  bull-snake  glides  between  low,  Gothic  aisles  of  living  green', 
I^ght-flickering  shadows  fret  his  back  with  changeful  sheen  of  gold 

and  black; 

The  brooding  dove  on  her  eggs  of  white  thrills  with  a  dumb  maternal 
fright. 

And  closer  crouches,  lustrous-eyed,  in  the  merdiful  dusk  where  the  . 
shadows  bide. 

Slight,  frsigile,  long-antennaed  things  with  gossamer  and  emerald  wings. 
Querulous  teem  in  the  matted  grass  as  the  slender  ant  processions  pass. 
Bach  thrifty  toiler  bending  down  *neath  a  ponderous  burden  of 
thistle-down. 

In  dim  secluded  galleries  the  ravenous  spider  his  shuttle  plies. 
With  swift  and  sure  precision  weaves  a  silver  web  in  the  shining  leaves. 
Spinning  death  from  a  poison  heart. 
Afar,  apart. 

Lone  in  the  violet  vault  of  the  sky,  with  a  steady  wing  and  a  watchful  eye. 

The  silent  buzzards  fly. 
The  saucy  brown  gopher's  prying  snout  noses  the  tumble-weed  about; 
The  stiff  little  prairie-dog  wearily  watches  the  radiant  summer  sky, 
*Till  a  sudden  shadow,  swooping  fell,  arouses  the  vigilant  sentinel; 
•At  the  warning  chipper  of  his  alarm  the  little  gray-townsmen  scurry 
from  harm. 

And  the  angry  hawk,  with  his  swoop  in  vain,  mounts  in  the  dusk  to  his 
post  again. 
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Soft-footedly  tJie  Twilight  steals  with  its  blessed  benison  of  rest, 
rp  the  long  vistas  of  the  West;' 

low  sun  sinks  to  the  level  rim  of  the  prairie  ocean,  cold  and  dim; 
?he  earliest  moon  crescent,  thin  and  slim,  pale  in  her  bridal 

garments  white. 

Follows  after, — and  it  is  Night 
shrouding  shadows  darken  all  the  prairie  in  a  sombre  pall; 
eddies  rise  where  the  star-dust  lies  in  the  winding  highway  of  the 

skies; 

phosphorescent  fire-flies  glow;  and  plaintive  murmurtngs  are  heard, 
Kwrested  from  a  drowsy  bird. 

The  white  moth  fondles  the  yucca  bloom 
gleaming  through  the  ghostly  light  her  spectral  wings; 
d  wailing  through  the  midnight  gloom,  with  haunting  minor  quaverings 
rhe  coyote  cries  forbodingly  as  some  phantom  from  a  tomb, 
planets  swing  in  a  deathless  ring,  serene  and  clear; 
Sure-piloted  the  meteors  steer  through  the  thin,  translucent  atmosphere. 

And  every  dusky  satellite  safe  voyages  the  sea  of  Night 
le  prairie-grasses  the  mother  dove  broods  on  her  nest  with  a 

constant  love, 

e  the  sensitive-rose  leaves  delicate  spread  a  thicker  shadow  around 
her  head; 

tiding  Creation  from  pole  to  pole,  stretches  the  infinite  Over-Soul, 
the  world-wind  yearns  unsatisfied,  from  the  Thing  Possessed  to  the 

Thing  Denied, — 
3ut  the  merciful,  sheltering  Wings  abide. 

Wind  of  the  Prairie,  blowing  free. 

Wind  of  the  Prairie,  blow  for  me, — 
With  shining  feet  o'er  the  golden  wheat. 
Where  the  green  com  blades  tn  the  summer  heat 
Whisper  and  sigh  as  you  rustle  by. 

Blow  with  impalpable  fragrancy 
The  little  white  cloud  from  the  infinite  sky. 

And  my  heart  all  clean  and  sweet 

Wind  of  the  Spirit,  blowing  free. 
Wind  of  the  Spirit,  blow  for  me, — 

On  wings  afire  with  subtle  desire 

Lift  the  lily  soul  from  the  crumbling  mire, 
And  higher,  higher  and  ever  higher  than  the  noisy 

mart  and  the  slender  spire. 
Blow  through  unspeakable  azure  deeps,  through  the 

silver  lane  where  the  comet  leaps. 
By  the  molten  moon,  up  the  starry  steeps. 
Those  white  soul  blossoms  through  the  night. 

In  solemn  music  out  of  sight 


A  City  Marstial  on  the  Frontier 


A  NEW  YEARS  TRAGEDY 
BY  CHARLES  H. 

DR.  E.  B.  AI^LBN  was  Wichita's 
first  mayor  and  his  first  official 
act  was  the  appointment  of  Bill 
Smith  as  city  marshal.  For  some 
reason  Smith  did  not  qualify  and  Mike 
Meager  was  appointed  to  fill'  the  va- 
cancy 

During  the  succeeding  years,  Wich- 
ita secured  the  Texas  cattle  trade,  held 
it  a  few  years  and  then  lost  it.  At  that 
time,  being  the  southern  terminus  of 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  she  was  the  point 
from  which  all  &eight,  army  and  In- 
dian supplies  were  taken  overland  to 
the  posts  and  agencies  in  the  Indian 
Territory — ^the  frontier  town  from 
which  started  the  stage  lines,  reaching 
out  to  the  vast  country  to  the  south 
and  southwest.  Wicked  Wichita,"  so 
called,  then  had  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  toughest  towns  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  and  it  was  fortunate  that 
the  cattle  trade  remained  there  no 
longer  than  it  did ;  otherwise,  she  would 
have  never  attained  her  later  reputa- 
tion of  ''Peerless  Princess  of  the 
Plains." 

During  all  those  early  turbulent 
stormy  years,  Mike  Meager  was  the  ef- 
ficient City  Marshal  and  ''held  the 
town  down."  He  controlled  the  wild 
element  which  then  infested  the  place 
and  maintained  reasonably  decent 
order,  without  shooting  a  single 
man  until  this  New  Year's  tragedy  of 
thirty-two  years  ago.  Just  as  the  com- 
munity was  emerging  from  savagery 
to  civilization,  Sill  Powell  unwisely 
crossed  his  path  with  fatal  result  not 
only  to  himself,  but,  in  all  probability, 
also  to  Mike. 

It  was  customary,  in  those  days  on 
New  Year's  eve  to  have  a  grand  parade 
with  * '  floats ' ' — ^representing  things 
ancient  and  modern  and  many  were 
the  "take  offs"  on  prominent  citizens 
and  the  noted  events  of  the  year  just 


IN  OLD  TIME  WICHITA 
MOREHOUSE 

ended — a  sort  of  a  day  time  Madigrai 
on  a  small  scale. 

The  long  pageant  would  be  headed 
by  the  local  brass  band  and  ended  by 
"Indians,  Mexicans,  cowboys  and 
prominent  citizens  on  horseback,"  as 
the  flaring  advertisements  read.  There 
were  no  carriages  in  Wichita  in  those 
days. 

The  moving  spirits  in  these  enter- 
prises were  the  different  saloon-keepers, 
merchants  and  the  other  congenial  and 
sp6rty  citizens,  who,  in  those  old  times,, 
were  always  ready  for  any  excitement,, 
that  would  lead  to  "a  good  time."  lit 
the  parade  on  this  day,  a  prominent 
citizen,  who  bore  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing "the  biggest  man  in  town,"  im- 
personated Bacchus  seated  on  a  huge 
tierce  of  (presumably)  wine,  mounted 
on  a  wagon,  drawn  by  six  horses. 
When  the  parade  was  over,  this  "float"' 
was  halted  in  front  of  the  "CustonL 
House,"  a  prominent  saloon  and  & 
costumed  individual,  representing  a. 
green  German  emigrant,  with  wooden 
shoes  and  long  pipe,  would  mount  the- 
float  and,  in  a  most  inimical  German 
dialect,  deliver  the  oration  to  the  v 
amusement  of  the  assembled  throng  be- 
low— ^"and  still  ve  vas  nod  habby." 
With  this  ended  the  ceremonies  and 
the  bibulous  and  other  festivities  of  the 
day  and  night  began.  However,  it  ; 
must  be  recorded  that  it  was  consider- .  ^ 
ed  very  discourteous  for  anyone  to  get  ^ 
"full"  before  the  parade  ended.  ^ 

The  first  alley  on  Main  Street,  north  | 
of  Douglas  Avenue,  was  flanked  on  | 
either  side  by  saloons.  The  ''Custom  | 
House,"  of  the  Schattner  Brothers  was  j 
on  the  north  corner  and  Mayor  Hope  5| 
liquor  store,  with  bar  in  the  rear 
on  the  south  comer ;  both  of  these  beings | 
on  the  east  side  of  the  street.  Ji^*  ) 
across  the  street  was  "Jim  Dagner  S| 
place,"  with  the  "Done  Star  Saloon  | 
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niToss  the  alley  and  the  "Clipper  Sa- 
loon'* next.  Thirst  parlors  were  cer- 
tainly in  evidence  on  Main  Street  in 
those  old  days,  and  all  prohibition 
frifiids  of  this  period  ought  to  be  pleas- 
imI  with  the  ^reat  change  since  the 
times  described  above. 

The  six  horses  which  drew  the  "Bac- 
chus float"  were  driven  by  Sill  Powell, 
one  of  Parker  &  Tisdale's  noted  stage 
drivers,  a  contemporary  with  "^lickey 
Jim,"  Wash  Walker  and  Frank 
Brazier  and  others  of  that  old  clan,  who 
jruided  the  stages  down  into  the  Indian 
country. 

Just  at  this  time,  Powell  was  driver 
of  the  big  four  horse  bus,  which  made 
the  two  daily  trains  and  was  the  only 
conveyance  between  the  trains  and  the 
hotels.  After  the  parade,  Powell,  who 
was  garbed  and  painted  like  a  clown, 
proceeded  to  fill  up  on  '"coffin 
varnish,"  then  so  freely  dispensed  at 
the  numerous  saloons. 

One  of  the  daily  events  in  old  Wich- 
ita was  the  street  auction  of  ponies  and 
horses  conducted  by  a  town  character, 
E.  R.  Dennison,  popularly  known  as 
"Old  Four  Eyes."  Soon  after  the 
parade,  he  had  auctioned  off  a  number 
of  sore-backed,  sprung-kneed  ponies 
and  was  closing  by  offering  an  old 
wagon  and  harness.  "Old  Four  Eyes" 
had  a  sharp  and  ready  tongue  and  at 
striking  street  repartee  he  had  few 
equals,  usually  getting  the  best  of  an 
encounter  of  that  kind.  Sill  Powell, 
acting  the  clown,  came  out  of  the 
saloon  and  offered  some  banter  words, 
to  which  Dennison  replied  in  usual 
eharacteristic  manner,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  crowd  and  to  the 
chagrin  of  Powell.  Dennison  was 
standing  in  the  front  of  the  wagon  and 
Sill  pulled  off  the  neckyoke  as  if  to 
strike,  but  the  onlookers  regarded  it  as 
a  bluff  and  had  no  thought  that  he  was 
in  earnest.  However,  to  his  liquor  in- 
flamed mind  he  had  been  insulted  and 
Jio  struck  the  auctioneer  a  terrific  blow 
^vith  the  yoke,  breaking  his  left  arm, 
^vhieh  had  been  thrown  up  for  protec- 
tion. Powell  was  promptly  arrested  by 


Mike  Meager  and  locked  up  in  the  city 
calaboose. 

Late  in  the  evening,  the  stage  agent, 
L.  A.  Brown,  known  as  "Brownie," 
found  that  he  had  no  one  to  drive  the 
bus  to  the  train. 

Wichita's  one  incoming  passenger 
train  arrived  about  midnight  and  left 
for  the  north  at  five  in  the  morning. 
"Bro"v\Tiie"  hunted  up  the  police  judge, 
George  Reeves,  and  deposited  a  cask 
bond  that  Powell  would  appear  in 
police  court  the  next  morning  and  got 
Mike  Meager  to  consent  to  his  release 
on  condition  that  Powell  had  sobered 
up  and  would  drink  no  more  that 
night,  and  that  he  would  be  good  and 
go  at  once  to  the  stage  barn  and  stay 
until  he  drove  out  the  bus.  Powell, 
however,  broke  his  promise  and  pro- 
ceeded to  "tank  up"  again  to  the  limit 
of  his  many  opportunities. 

Burning  with  humiliation  at  his  ar- 
rest, he  indulged  in  violent  and  threat- 
ening language  and  finally  sent  out  the 
challenge  that  he  was  "looking  for 
Mike  with  a  gun."  This  information 
was  indiscreetly  conveyed  to  Mike, 
who  had  gone  home  for  the  night. 

The  city  marshal  did  just  the  natural 
thing  for  a  man  of  his  mettle  and  po- 
sition toward  the  society  of  those  days; 
he  immediately  came  down  town  in 
search  for  Powell  with  the  intention  to 
re-arrest  him  and  lock  him  up  again. 
Hearing  that  Powell  was  at  Hope's 
saloon,  he  went  there  and  learned,  that, 
only  a  moment  before,  he  had  left  by 
the  side  door  which  opened  into  the 
alley.  Out  into  the  darkness,  ]\[ike 
went  all  alone,  and  what  transpired 
is  partly  conjecture  and  partly  from 
^like 's  lips ;  for  there  were  no  witnesses 
and  one  of  the  principals  never  related 
his  side  of  the  story.  Going  from  the 
lighted  room  into  the  darkness,  for  a 
moment,  the  marshal  was  blinded  and 
had  proceeded  down  the  alley  but  a 
few  paces,  when  Powell,  stepping  from 
behind  a  coal  bin,  opened  fire. 

^like  was  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise; and,  as  he  wore  a  heavy  ulster 
coat,  could  not  quickly  draw  his  gun 
and  being  in  very  close  quartei-s,  "he 
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closed  in  on  his  man  and  grasped  his 
pistol/*  Three  shots  were  fired  in 
quick  succession;  then  Powell  broke 
away,  undoubtedly  thinking  his  shots 
had  taken  effect,  and  in  a  panic  fled 
east  to  the  alley  leading  south  past 
Houck  Brothers  hardware  store  and 
•down  to  Douglas  Avenue,  thence  west 
on  the  north  side  of  the  street  to  the 
corner. 

Mike  apparently  conjectured  the 
•course  Powell  would  take  and  went  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  Main  Street 
^nd  they  met  at  the  old  New  York 
Store  corner — the  corned  of  Main  and 
Douglas.  Mike  fired  a  quick  shot  at  a 
distance  of  about  twenty-five  feet, 
■shooting  Powell  squarely  through  the 
heart,  and  with  the  single  exclamation, 
"'^Oh!  Mike,  you  have  killed  me,"  the 
victim  fell  full  length  on  the  board 
ivalk  and  expired. 

Across  the  street,  in  old  Eagle  Hall, 
the  annual  New  Year's  masked  ball  was 
in  progress.  As  the  sounds  of  the  shots 
echoed  along  the  street  of  the  old  town 
-and  died  away  on  the  cold,  frosty  air 
of  that  winter  night,  the  music  ceased, 
the  dancing  stopped  and  then  there  was 
a  stampede  from  all  directions  for  the 
scene  of  the  affray.  Among  those  who 
gathered  around  the  prostrate  form  of 
the  well  known  stage  driver  were  a 
number  of  the  masked  dancers  from  the 
gay  ball-room  across  the  way;  and 
there  at  midnight,  in  the  last  dying 
moments  of  the  old  year,  gaiety  and 
frivolity,  grotesquely  garbed,  paused 
for  a  moment  and  looked  through  the 
eye  slits  of  their  masks  upon  the  mys- 
teries of  death — and  then  the  dance 
went  on  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

The  body  was  carried  into  Hill's 
drug  store,  next  to  the  corner  store 
and  laid  on  the  floor  along  the  side  of 
the  counter  and  a  policeman  was  sta- 
tioned to  keep  back  the  crowd.  But 
where  was  Mike? 

The  writer  met  two  men  at  the  alley 
comer;  both  of  these  were  young  law- 
yers and  now  answer  to  the  name  of 

Judge." 

Seeing  a  man  run  down  the  alley,  we 
^approached  him  in  the  darkness.  It 


was  IMike  Meager,  our  city  marshal, 
with  his  back  to  the  wall  and  gun  in 
his  hand,  standing  not  far  from  the 
very  spot  where  he  had,  so  recently,  had 
his  encounter  with  Powell.  As  we  ap- 
proached, he  recognized  us  as  friends 
and  spoke  in  great  agitation — biit  still 
in  that  soft  smooth  voice  of  his  and 
said,  Gentlemen,  I  had  to  do  it ;  it  was 
either  he  or  I,  one  or  the  other  of  us; 
I  had  to  do  it."  After  some  reassuring 
words,  he  was  asked  if  he  had  been 
hit.  Apparently,  that- thought  had  not 
occurred  to  him  and  we  began  to  look 
him  over.  First,  he  held  up  his  left 
hand,  remarking  that  he  had  had  hold 
of  Powell's  gun  and  thought  that  his 
hand  was  powder  burned.  We  found 
his  left  thumb  blackened,  abrased  and 
swollen.  Then  we  discovered  a  wad  of 
cotton  as  large  as  an  egg  sticking  out 
of  a  hole  in  the  back  of  his  coat.  A 
ball  had  entered  his  ultser  from  the 
front  and  had  passed  out  at  the  back 
near  the  waist  line,  carrying  with  it  the 
lining  and  padding,  but  had  not  hurt 
him. 

Mike  then  stooped  over  and  rubbed 
his  knee,  where  a  ball  had  cut  his 
trousers  at  the  inside  of  his  left  knee 
and  grazed  the  skin. 

We  advised  him  to  go  around  and 
show  up  and  the  four  of  us  went  to  the 
drug  store  and  went  in.  As  Mike 
passed  through  the  store,  he  glanced 
uneasily  at  the  prostrate  form  lyinir 
there  on  the  floor,  then  walked  to  the 
back  room,  where  he  remained  with  his 
friends  out  of  sight. 

Jim  Antrim  was  the  assistant  city 
marshal  on  duty  that  night  and  Dick 
Cogdell  was  his  aide  and  guarded  the 
door.  Dick  was  a  firey,  dashing  young 
southerner,  just  from  Alabama  and  ho 
always  carried  a  pair  of  white  handled 
revolvers  that  were  as  ugly  looking 
giins  as  ever  poked  their  steel  noses 
through  holsters.  Presently  Wasli 
Walker,  Powell's  partner,  came  run- 
ning down  the  street  and  with  tears 
streaming  down  his  face  attempted  to 
push  past  the  guard  at  the  door.  **I 
want  to  sec  Sill,  my  pardner,  I  want  to 
see  Sill,"  he  cried  and  Cogdell  had  dif- 
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ficiilty  in  restraining  him.  After  being 
searched  and  disarmed,  he  was  induced 
by  his  friends  to  go  to  the  stage  stable 
without  having  a  view  of  his  dead 
partner. 

The  coroner's  jury  rendered  a  ver- 
dict in  accordance  with  the  facts  and 
the  city  council  exonerated  Meager, 
but  he  never  was  at  ease  in  Wichita 
after  this  affair  and  soon  resigned  the 
marshal-ship. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
present  time,  Mike  made  a  great  mis- 
take in  going  out  that  night  to  re-arrest 
Powell.  He  should  have  remained  at 
home  and  left  that  duty  to  others. 
However,  in  those  days  on  the  wild 
frontier,  any  display  of  weakness  on 
his  part  would  have  injured  his  prestige 
and  pride  and  his  reputation  would 
have  suffered  had  he  paid  no  attention 
to  the  challenge  that  Powell  foolishly 
Issued  on  that  festive  night. 

When  the  railroad  was  extended  fur- 
ther south,  Caldwell  received  the  Texas 
cattle  trade,  and,  for  a  brief  period, 
had  strenuous  times.  Men  died  with 
their  boots  on  in  quick  succession  and 
the  office  of  city  marshal  was  vacated 
weekly.  One  industrious  Mr.  Wilson 
wished  to  try  his  hands  at  the  job  and 
his  first  day's  work  was  to  kill  three 
men.  The  city  council  was  alarmed; 
for  they  had  buried  his  three  predeces- 
sors, at  the  city's  expense,  and  to  save 
further  funeral  bills  promptly  removed 
Wilson. 

The  business  men  held  a  meeting  and 
concluded,  that  if  a  majority  of  the 
cow  men  and  freighters  were  killed  off, 
it  would  greatly  curtail  all  branches  of 
trade,  except  the  undertaking  business, 
and  that  some  one  must  be  found  who 
could  hold  the  town  down  and  control 
the  troublesome  element  without  an- 
nihilating it;  so  they  sent  for  Mike 
Meager ;  made  him  city  marshal ;  he  as- 
sumed charge  of  affairs  in  his  quiet 
way  and  order  and  confidence  were  re- 
stored. 

One  day  Mike  came  up  to  Wichita 
and  called  around  to  visit  with  the  boys 
at  the  postoffice.  It  was  a  summer 
evening,  the  office  was  closed,  but  we 


were  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  one  of 
the  stages  with  the  mail ;  for  there  were 
one  or  two  still  in  operation.  We  were 
in  the  mailing  room  near  the  back  door, 
where  the  mail  was  delivered,  Frank 
Todd,  Romeyne  Eldridge,  Mike  Meager 
and  the  writer,  and  to  all  of  us  Mike 
seemed  changed,  almost  broken,  sad 
and  dreamy — not-  the  man  of  former 
days. 

He  was  examining  a  heavy  revolver^ 
which  we  always  kept  handy  in  the 
letter  case  and  speculating  upon  its  ef- 
ficiency, when  the  stage  drove  up  and 
we  saw  Wash  Walker,  Powell's  old 
partner,  on  the  box.  Mike  laid  down 
the  gun,  looked  out  at  Wash  and  Wash 
eyed  Mike,  but  neither  spoke.  After 
Wash  had  driven  the  stage  away,  Mike 
broke  the  silence,  in  'a  soft  low  voice,, 
almost  as  if  speaking  to  himself  and 
said,  "Boys,  there  is  the  only  man  on 
top  of  ground  that  I  am  afraid  of ;  and 
after  another  period  of  silence,  he 
dreamily  said,  "They  will  get  me  some 
day ;  they  will  get  me  some  day. ' '  Yes, 
poor  Mike  Meager,  they  did  "get  him'^ 
within  a  few  months;  but  that  is  an- 
other story. 

My  first  sight  of  this  famous  city 
marshal  was  the  first  day  I  was  in 
Wichita,  was  rather  dramatic  and 
made  an  impression  upon  me  I  have 
never  forgotten.  A  drunken  cowboy 
had  been  ejected  from  a  saloon  on  Main 
Street.  He  had  made  a  stand  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  waived  a  big  six 
shooter  in  the  air  above  his  head, 
breathed  defiance  to  all  the  world  and 
recited  what  a  terrible  bad  man  he  was. 
Mike  appeared  on  the  scene,  coming 
quietly  down  the  street  on  the  walk, 
until  opposite  the  fellow,  then  ap- 
proached him  from  the  rear  and  when 
within  a  few  feet  spoke  to  him  m  an 
ordinary  careless  tone  of  voice,  just  as 
hf:  would  ask  for  a  chew  of  tobacco  and 
said,  "Look  here,  my  boy,  give  me  that 
gun." 

It  was  cold  weather  and  ^like  wore 
a  long,  heavy  overcoat,  which  was  un- 
buttoned and  carelessly  thrown  back; 
his  right  hand  hung  naturally  at  his 
side,  but  mighty  handy  to  his  pistol 
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butt.  The  fellow  turned  in  surprise, 
looked  into  Mike's  grey  eyes  a  moment 
and  witliout  further  hesitation  or  pro- 
test handed  over  the  gun  and  was  per- 
fectly subdued.  ]\Iike  talked  to  him 
very  plainly,  led  him  to  where  his  pony 
was  hitched,  saw  him  mounted  and  told 
•him  to  ''get."  The  fellow,  "wild  and 
woolly,"  went  down  Douglas  Avenue, 
across  the  bridge  as  fast  as  his  speckled 
mustang  pony  could  carry  him,  yelling 
like  the  proverbial  Indian,  and  struck 
the  trail  across  the  open  country  to  his 
<jattle  camp.  Thus  a  difficulty  was  dis- 
posed of  and  what  might  have  become 
serious  trouble  was  averted.  A  few 
•days  later,  he  returned,  paid  a  nominal 
fine,  recovered  his  lost  and  beloved 
gun ;  his  honor  was  saved ;  and  he  was 
«ver  afterwards  Mike's  friend  and 
probably  a  better  man.  Such  incidents 
were  daily  occurrences,  were  character- 
istic of  Mike  and  received  not  even 
passing  notice. 

Mike  Meager  was  tall  and  erect,  and 
while  not  heavy,  was  a  pow^erful  man. 
He  had  the  fine  head  and  face  of  a 
"Celt,  heavy  chestnut  brown  hair,  rather 
long  and  with  a  suspicion  of  a  wave  in 
it,  a  refined  yellow  mustache  which 
did  not  hide  a  firm  mouth  and  de- 
termined chin;  his  eyes  were  grey  and 
kindly  and  his  voice  was  low^  and  as 
smooth  as  velvet.  His  face  and  move- 
ments and  general  personal  appearance 
carried  the    impression    of  firmness. 


thoughtful  composure  and  reserved 
strength. 

The  old  time  city  marshal  of  a 
frontier  tow^n  was  an  unusual  and 
peculiar  type  of  man.  Unlike  the  ordi- 
nary officer  of  today,  he  had  no  power- 
ful police  force  and  the  civilization  of 
a  settled  community  to  back  his  au- 
thority. He  usually  fought  his  battles 
alone  and  had  to  rely  upon  his  own  re- 
sources. He  must  be  ready  to  meet  un- 
usual and  hazardous  situations.  He 
must  have  unflinching  nerve,  alertness 
and  quick  perception  and  that  unusual 
personality,  mental  and  physical,  which 
carries  with  it  that  strange  power  to 
control  men. 

He  was  created  by  the  special  de- 
mands of  those  times  and  as  the  de- 
mand ceased,  the  type  fast  disappeared. 

Such  men  were  Abilene 's  famous 
"Wild  Bill,"  Bat  Masterson  of  Dodge 
City,  Mike  Meager  of  Wichita  and  Cald- 
well and  John  Polk  of  Old  Council 
Grove,  Pat  Garrett  of  Arizona — al- 
though he  was  a  more  recent  type. 
They  were  all  men  of  remarkable 
bravery  and  individuality  and  noted  in 
their  day.  They  daily  accepted  the  un- 
certainties of  their  hazardous  avoca- 
tion, as  a  mere  matter  of  business,  until 
it  became  attractive  to  them. 

They  have  passed  away  like  the  buf- 
falo, the  Avild  Indian  and  the  old  time 
cowboy  and  will  soon  live  only  in  the 
history  and  poetry  of  the  western 
country. 


Wljat  SliaJl  W©  i)o"V7,lJli  One  J)Da>l? 

BY  FRANKLIN  L.  PAYNE 


HOW  SHALL  we  care  for  our  dead? 
This  question  sooner  or  later 
will  come  to  every  one  of  us,  or 
must  be  decided  for  us,  by  some  one 
else.  By  far,  the  «ireater  number  of  us 
consider  this  a  disnirreeable  q\u^stion, 
and  refuse  to  think  about  it  at  all, 
until  some  day,  suddenly,  we  are 
brought  to  it,  face  to  face,  when  it 


must  be  met  and  decided,  and  at  once. 

I  have  long  thought  of  cremation  as 
a  means  of  caring  for  the  dead,  but 
could  find  out  practically  notliini: 
about  it  at  first  hand.  I  met  tliosv* 
who  told  contorted  stories  al>out  it  ; 
wlu^  distorted  the  truth  in  order  that 
they  might  be  anuised  for  a  imuneut  to 
see  their  listeiuu*  wince  at  tlie  narra- 
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tion,  but  I  found  these  stories  to  be 
itllo  inventions. 

Last  summer  I  visited  the  largest 
and  most  perfectly  equipped  Crema- 
torium in  this  country  to  learn  for  my- 
self, and  remained  during  the  summer 
and  fall,  to  assist  in  the  care  of  those 
brought  in  and  write  from  personal 
observation. 

First,  let  me  say  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  repellent  about  crema- 
tion which  can  repulse  even  the  most 
fastidious.  We  often  had  funeral  par- 
ties enter  the  retort  room  and  there 
witness  the  entire  operation  from  be- 
j;inning  to  end.  There  is  no  flame  or 
fire  in  or  about  the  retort  at  any  time 
after  the  body  is  placed  within  the 
incinerating  chamber.  In  the  older 
styles  of  equipment  this  is  not  true,  but 
we  had  the  most  modern  and  latest  im- 
proved equipments  that  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  it  is  a  vast  improvement 
upon  older  methods. 

In  preparing  for  an  incineration,  the 
retort  is  heated,  and  before  the  body 
is  placed  in  the  incinerating  chamber, 
the  fire  is  entirely  extinguished.  The 
funeral  party  enter  the  chapel  and  the 
body  is  placed  upon  the  bier,  and  at 
the  proper  time  in  the  service,  it  gently 
sinks  through  the  floor  exactly  the 
same  as  it  would .  be  lowered  into  a 
grave.  When  it  reaches  the  floor  be- 
low, those  of  the  funeral  party  who 
wish  to,  may  come  down  by  the  stair- 
way. It  is  unnecessary  to  open  the 
casket,  or  to  touch  the  body  in  any» 
Way.  The  casket  is  covered  with  a 
clean,  white  sheet  wet  in  alum  water  to 
prevent  its  catching  fire  while  the  door 
to  the  incinerating  chamber  is  open. 
This  door  raises  noiselessh',  disclosing 
the  bright,  even  beautifully,  colored 
interior,  the  casket  is  placed  gently  in 
this  chamber  and  the  door  closed  to 
t'xclude  the  inrush  of  cold  air.  The  in- 
terior can  then  be  seen  through  a  small 
glass-covered  opening.  There  is  neither 
odor  nor  smoke.  In  about  thirty 
minutes  the  casket  has  disappeared. 
The  process  is  more  like  evaporation 
than  anything  else.  Over  ninety  per 
<'<'nt  of  the  body  is  w^ater,  and  this  has 


passed  away  in  vapor;  by  the  time  the 
casket  is  gone,  there  remains  but  a 
shell,  resembling  the  original  form  of 
the  body,  which  slowly  is  reduced  to 
clean  white  ashes  which  requires  a 
somewhat  longer  time  to  cool,  before 
being  placed  in  the  receptacle.  The 
process  is  extremely  clean  and  abso- 
lutely free  from  a  single  repulsive 
feature. 

Turn  to  burial.  It  is  the  most  crude 
method  possible.  I  find  that  the 
greatest  horror  that  people  generally 
have  of  death,  is  the  ,  thought  of  being 
placed  in  a  long  narrow  box ;  let  down 
into  a  dark,  cold,  hole  and  tons  of  earth 
piled  upon  them.  We  have  all  heard 
of  the  ''peaceful  sleep  in  the  quiet 
grave,"  but  we  are  disillusioned  when 
we  think  of  the  facts.  Soon  that  body 
which  we  have  placed  away  is  a  mass 
of  corruption.  We  revolt  at  the  thought, 
but  it  is  true,  and  to  this  decay  and  the 
earth-worms  we  consign  the  remains  of 
our  loved  ones.  But  the  marvel  to  me 
is,  why  we  have  not,  in  this  enlightened 
age,  taken  steps  to  prevent  such  condi- 
tions. But  the  story  is  incomplete.  In 
its  decay  the  body  accumulates  water, 
this  water  afterward  passes  on  with 
the  underground  water-courses,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  germs  of  diseases  with 
which  the  bodies  are  filled — typhoid, 
cholera,  yellow  fever,  tuberculosis, 
cancer — but  turn  to  the  medical  works 
for  the  complete  list.  This  water  flows 
on,  and  we  pump  it  up  out  of  the 
ground  and  we  drink  it,  and  give  it  to 
others.  Of  course,  some  of  the  germs 
in  this  water  die,  but  others  do  not. 
Contagion  from  this  cause  has  been 
directly  traced  too  many  times  to  dis- 
prove the  fact.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  live  germ  in  a  few^  grains  of 
wheat,  buried  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt  in 
the  days  of  the  Pharoahs,  wlieu  they 
met  favorable  conditions  within  our 
time,  grew  and  reproduced  their  kind. 

There  are  cases  upon  record  also, 
whore  boilies  have  boon  moved  or  even 
excavations  made  in  their  vicinity, 
from  100  to  'M)0  years  after  burial 
started  a  contagion,  and  airain.  others 
living  in  our  time  have  succumbed  and 
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been  buried,  when  again  through  them, 
others  may  be  prematurely  taken  away. 

The  Hindoo  burns  his  dead  upon  a 
funeral  pyre  in  the  most  crude  manner ; 
the  Parsee  consign  their  dead  to  the 
buzzards;  the  Andean  Indian  carries 
his  dead  far  out  into  the  desert  to 
shrivel  and  dry  in  the  moistureless 
heat;  the  North  American  Indian  for- 
merly wrapped  his  dead  in  a  blanket 
and  placed  them  high  upon  poles  or  in 
a  tree,  away  from  prowling  animals; 
the  Mexican  and  the  Cuban  placed 
their  dead  in  stone  niches  until  the 
relatives  no  longer  paid  the  yearly 
rental,  when  the  bones  were  removed 
and  dumped  into  the  ' '  bone  pile ; ' '  but 
we  Americans,  who  pride  ourselves  as 
being  the  most  enlightened,  the  most 
progressive,  the  most  humane,  still  ad- 
here to  the  most  unsanitary  and  most 
unenlightened  method  of  disposing  of 
our  dead. 

Almost  everyone  of  us  recall  that  the 
first  cemetery  we  remember,  used  to 
be  considered  well  out  into  the  coun- 
try; now  we  know  that  it  has  been 
surrounded  by  many  homes,  and  in 
some  instances  even  come  within  the 
city  limits.  This  applies  to  no  special 
locality,  but  is  almost  general.  Soon 
the  living  will  need  the  ground  for 
houses,  barns,  factories,  residences;  no 
one  remains  to  defend  the  burial  place 
of  forefathers,  and  it  is  condemned, 
.and  some  few  of  the  bodies  removed, 
while  others  are  left.  Examples  of 
this  are  plentiful,  and  we  must  not 
fall  into  the  error  that  our  cemetery 
is  any  different  from  any  other,  for 
our  faults  are  like  to  those  of  others, 
and  we  are  born  like  everyone  else 
has  been,  and  we  will  die  as  everyone 
must,  and  will  be  forgotten  and  our 
burial  place  finally  used  for  other 
purposes. 

At  present  there  are  thirty-five 
Crematoriums  in  the  United  States;  in 
1884  there  were  but  two  and  that 
year  there  were  but  sixteen  cremations. 
Last  year  there  were  over  six  thousand, 
and  several  new  Crematoriums  are  now 
under  construction.  Germany,  Eng- 
land, France  and  Italy  have  long  been 


far  ahead  of  us  in  this  line,  while  Paris 
has  a  municipal  Crematorium.  It  may 
be  a  surprise  to  learn  that  beer  in 
Germany,  wine  in  France,  Spain  and 
Italy  are  drunk  instead  of  water,  be- 
cause the  cemeteries  have  become  so 
extensive  that  no  water  can  be  obtain- 
ed from  any  well,  save  very  high  up 
in  the  mountains,  which  has  not  be- 
come contaminated  from  some  ancient, 
mediaeval  or  modern  burying  ground. 
And  please  remember  that  your  bath 
water  in  almost  any  point  in  Europe, 
especially  in  the  more  thickly  populated 
portions,  is  largely  contaminated  water. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  finance 
the  project  of  the  establishing  of  a 
Crematorium  in  Wichita,  to  which,  if 
the  effort  is  with  success,  bodies  may 
be  sent  for  proper  care  from  any  point 
in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  either  of  the  Da- 
kotas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  The 
nearest  one  at  present  is  at  St.  Louis  on 
the  east,  and  another  in  Denver  on  the 
west. 

Another  feature  which  has  been 
neglected,  is  the  fact  that  without 
doubt  there  are  many  people,  far  more 
than  we  think,  who  are  buried  before 
life  is  extinct.  Nearly  everyone  has 
known  of,  or  at  least  heard  of  such  a 
case.  Regarding  this,  I  have  not  the 
space  to  take  it  up,  but  will  say  that  a 
complete  plan  has  been  perfected 
whereb}^  bodies,  which  have  not  been 
embalmed,  may  be  taken  care  of  for  an 
unlimited  length  of  time,  months  if  | 
necessary,  or  at  least,  until  doubt  no  I 
longer  remains.  I  have  consulted  many 
prominent  physicians  upon  this  matter, 
and  I  have  failed  to  find  any  test  whioli 
may  be  applied  to  a  body  which  is  ab- 
solutely certain  in  all  cases,  of  deter- 
mining that  absolute  death  has  oc- 
curred. In  instances,  where  embalming 
is  resorted  to,  if  death  has  not  already 
taken  place,  the  enibahnor  becomes  un- 
knowingly an  executioner.  As  a  , 
prominent  case  in  point,  I  would  refer 
to  the  late  Senator  Preston  R.  Plumb 
of  Kansas,  who  was  occasionally  at- 
tacked by  periods  of  suspended  anima- 
tion, during  one  of  which,  when  away 
from  those  who  knew  of  this  tendency, 
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he  was  embalmed,  no  further  doubt 
then  remained. 

The  equipment  for  caring  for  those 
apparently  dead,  can  only  be  installed 
as  an  adjunct  to  a  Crematorium.  The 
body  could  of  course  be  buried  instead 


of  incinerated  if  the  friends  or  family 
wished.  The  equipment  has  come  to 
light  only  within  the  last  month,  but  no 
doubt  will  be  adopted  in  many  places, 
where  Crematoriums  have  been  estab- 
lished. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  KANSAS  BOOK 
BY  ONE  OF  ITS  AUTHORS 


Editor  Kansas  Magazine : 

IN  AN  article  on  William  Allen  White, 
in  your  July  number,  reference  is 
made  to  a  volume  of  verse,  pub- 
lished a  long  time  ago,  by  Mr.  White 
and  myself,  entitled  ''Rhymes  by  Two 
Friends." 

I  don't  know  where  the  author  of 
the  article  got  his  information  concern- 
ing that  venture,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  of  the  best  quality.  He  says  that 
I  ''pocketed  the  profits"  and  then  "left 
for  New  York  to  seek  greener  pastures 
and  younger  lambs." 

There  were  no  profits  made  from 
"Rhymes  by  Two  Friends."  The  book 
was  not  published  for  profit,  except  by 
the  printer,  M.  L.  Izor,  and  he  was  dis- 
appointed. It  was  published  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  some  verses  which 
White  and  I  had  drifting  about  among 
the  newspapers,  and  to  get  our  work 
noticed  by  the  Eastern  press.  At  least, 
that  was  my  idea,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
White's,  as  well.  Izor  .  printed  the 
book,  and  White  and  I  were  to  have 
one  hundred  copies  each — for  press  dis- 
tribution, as  I  thought.  It  became 
necessary  to  finance  Izor,  as  the  work 
progressed,  and  I  did  this,  being  on  the 
pround  and  able  to  borrow  the  money. 
White  could  have  borrowed  it  too,  but 
White  was  a  hundred  miles  away  in 
Kansas  City  and  Izor's  need  was  even 
then  climbing  the  front  stairs. 

When  the  book  came  out  (the  edition 
was  five  hundred)  I  had  completed  a 


list  of  papers  w^ho  were  to  have  review 
copies,  and  took  it  for  granted  that  T 
w^as  to  mail  them,  and  did  so,  sending 
out  nearly  all  of  our  two  hundred 
books.  That  was  my  mistake.  White 
had  counted — and  with  good  enough 
reason,  no  doubt — on  getting  his  hun- 
dred copies,  to  do  with  as  he  pleased. 
But  w^e  were  very  good  friends,  and  I 
presumed — over  presumed — on  that 
friendship.  At  all  events,  that  is  what 
happened,  and  that  was  the  cause  of 
whatever  discussion,  or  misunderstand- 
ing that  may  have  arisen  later.  It  was 
never  very  serious,  I  believe.  White 
and  I  have  met  a  good  many  times, 
since,  and  always  pleasantly.  I  read 
his  things,  and  am  proud  of  them.  I 
don't  know  whether  he  reads  mine,  or 
not,  but  I  know  his  boy  does,  for  '"Old 
Bill"  himself  told  me  last  fall  that 
"Young  Bill"  had  worn  out  a  book 
about  a  bear,  which  I  wrote  once  and 
sent  him;  and  I  don't  think  that  would 
have  happened  if  the  "chill"  between 
us,  mentioned  by  IMr.  Pinet,  had  been 
very  severe,  or  had  "continueti  to  this 
day,"  as  he  states. 

As  for  the  books  sold  by  Izor,  he 
sold  what  he  could  of  his  three  hiui- 
dred,  on  the  "first  round"  and  turned 
the  remainder  over  to  me  to  satisfy  the 
amount  advanced.  So  then  I  became 
the  publisher;  but  I  did  not  make  any- 
thing— I  did  not  come  out  even.  I  have 
boon  more  or  loss  oonoornetl  with  pub- 
lishing for  sixteen  years,  since  then  and 
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I  have  found  that  it  quite  often  hap- 
pens that  way. 

Nor  did  I  find  any  "lambs"  in  New 
York.  They  found  me.  Whatever 
money  I  had  when  I  came,  I  lost  in  less 
than  six  months,  and  have  been  earning 
a  living,  since,  in  the  usual  manner  of 
present  day  writers  and  editors,  that  is, 
by  doing  a  good  deal  of  rather  hard 
work. 


And  it  is  hardly  worth  while,  per- 
haps, to  go  into  these  explanations  now. 
That  old  book — worth  nothing  in  the 
beginning  to  anybody — cannot  mean 
much  to  anybody  now.  Only,  if  the 
story  of  it  is  to  be  told  at  all,  I  prefer 
to  have  the  record  straight. 

ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE. 
New  York  City,  July  15,  '09. 


THE  OLD  adage  about  "honor 
where  honor  is  due,"  is  a  mis- 
nomer, according  to  the  vic- 
torious Girls  ^  Basket  Ball  team  of  the 
Beloit  High  School.  They  claim  they 
got  the  game  without  the  name,  for 
scarcely  a  newspaper  outside  their  home 
town  proclaimed  them  "Champions  of 
Kansas"  after  they  had  won  the  title 
against  all  comers,  and  been  awarded 
the  silver  cup  by  the  authorities  of  the 
University  of  Kansas,  at  which  place 
the  final  contest  took  place.  It  be- 
hooves the  Kansas  Magazine  to  intro- 
duce these  champion  athletic  girls  to 
its  many  readers. 

The  accompanying  illustration  prob- 
ably was  taken  when  the  girls  reflect- 
ed on  their  newspaper  recognition.  It 
was  something  to  be  downcast  about, 
so  they  claim.  The  illustration  also 
shows  the  cup  awarded  them  after  the 
championship  series  of  games.  Besides 
winning  the  championship  of  Kansas 
the  team  played  the  entire  season  with- 
out a  defeat. 

The  championship  series  w^as  played 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity at  Lawrence  on  March  20.  The 


contestants  in  the  finals  were  the  high 
school  teams  of  Hutchinson,  which  won 
the  championship  the  previous  year, 
and  Chanute.  Beloit  w^on  from  Hutch- 
inson, 29  to  10;  from  Chanute,  17  to  8. 

The  home-coming  of  the  victors  was 
aL'  event  that  will  go  down  in  town 
history.  Brass  bands,  an  automobile 
parade,  and  an  elaborate  banquet  at  the 
leading  hotel  were  features  of  the  oc- 
casion. The  whole  town  met  the 
"champs"  at  the  train. 

Beloit  also  has  had  her  athletic 
champions  among  the  other  sex.  It  is 
a  well  established  claim  that  no  section 
of  Kansas  has  furnished  so  many  stars 
to  the  Rock-Chalk-Jayhawk  football 
constellation  as  ^litchell  County.  There 
are  the  famous  Alpha  Brumage,  Dr. 
John  Outland,  Arthur  Pooler,  Art  and 
"White  Hicks,  and  Manley  Michaelson 
who  are  classed  among  the  very  best 
football  players  K.  U.  ever  had,  who 
claim  Mitchell  County  as  home. 

This  only  goes  to  show  that  there  is 
something  irj  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Solomon  Valley  that  develops  the  hu- 
man family  on  a  par  with  its  "cham- 
pion" corn  and  wheat  family. 
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"EDITORIAL"  LAND  OFFERS 

We  note  that  general  prosperity  in  ag- 
ricultural districts  invariably  affords  a  rich 
opportunity  for  divers  and  sundry  com- 
panies promoted  by  individuals  who  are 
wise  enough  to  discern  the  trend  of  the 
times  toward  real  estate  investments.  When 
people  have  money  to  spend  it  is  not  a  dif- 
ficult matter  to  get  them  to  spend  it  upon 
real  estate.  Land  values  are  easily  ex- 
panded by  a  clever  salesman,  especially 
when  his  efforts  are  backed  by  a  reputable 
publication.  In  this  connection  we  wish  to 
call  the  attention,  more  particularly,  of  our 
Kansas  readers,  to  a  very  extraordinary 
offer  of  The  Fruit  Grower,  a  class  publica- 
tion mailed  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

About  a  year  ago  the  editor  of  the  publi- 
cation in  question  announced  that,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  The  Fruit  Grower 
he  would  make  a  personal  investigation  or 
search  throughout  the  entire  United  States 
for  a  tract  of  land  that  would  be  ideal  for 
fruit  growing.  Pursuant  to  this  very  al- 
truistic announcement  the  search  was  pre- 
sumably begun,  and  continued  until  the 
long-looked-for  "tract"  had  been  located. 
The  announcement  was  then  made  personal- 
ly by  the  editor  of  The  Fruit  Grower  in  the 
issue  of  June,  1909.  In  this  announcement 
the  editor  declares:  "I  can  unhesitatingly 
recommend  the  tract  as  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive locations,  all  things  considered,  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  soil  is  ideal;  the  ex- 
posure just  right;  water  is  abundant  and 
pure;  shipping  facilities  first  class;  crops 
are  as  sure  as  any  place  I  have  ever  seen/' 
Following  this  glowing  description  he 
discloses  the  fact  that  the  land  is  midway 
between  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  and  Glen- 
wood  Springs,  and  that  unfortunately  there 
are  only  880  acres  in  the  tract.  Of  this  tract 
— which  is  evidently  owned  by  The  Fruit 
Grower  itself — 400  acres  are  offered  for  sale 
at  the  very  nominal  sum  of  $300  per  acre. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
residents  of  Kansas  are  investing  money  \n 
Colorado  fruit  lands,  the  Kansas  Magazine 
has  also,  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers,  em- 
ployed the  services  of  an  individual  who  Is 
an  expert  in  soil  culture  and  fruit  growing, 
to  ln\estigate  the  holdings  of  The  Fruit 


Grower  or  the  Morrisiana  Land  Company,  in 
the  locality  in  question.  Our  report,  which 
is  absolutely  fair  and  unbiased,  places  the 
actual  value  of  this  land  at  $100  PER  ACRE. 

We  give  this  information  to  our  readers 
without  any  remuneration  to  ourselves  from 
any  source,  with  the  liope  that  they  will  in- 
vestigate any  and  all  land  offers  before  in- 
vesting, regardless  of  editorial  recommenda- 
tions. 


THE  WEALTH  OF  KANSAS 

Last  month  Bank  Commissioner  Dolley  is- 
sued a  statement  showing  that  the  bank 
deposits  of  Kansas  were  a  little  more  than 
$160,000,000.  The  population  of  Kansas  is 
about  1,600,000,  showing  that  the  per  caput 
cash  bank  balance  is  $100. 

There  is  nothing  more  misleading  in  sta- 
tistics than  this  so-called  per  capita  wealth. 
Per  caput  is  a  Latin  phrase  which  by  a 
recognized  solecism  has  become  per  capita- 
It  means  head. 

If  a  farmer  cuts  fifty  tons  of  hay  and 
owns  fifty  steers,  he  may  be  said  to  have  one 
ton  per  caput,  because  practically  every 
steer  will  consume  his  share,  but  when  we 
use  per  capita  and  apply  it  to  the  human 
race,  it  means  nothing  but  an  arithmetical 
average.  That  is,  the  per  caput  bank  bal- 
ance may  mean  that  John  Brown  has  fifty 
thousand  dollars  at  his  command  in  the 
bank,  while  you,  I,  and  497  others  haven't  a 
cent  to  our  credit. 

But  the  real  wealth  of  Kansas  does  not 
lie  in  its  bank  deposits.  Almost  every 
citizen  of  the  state  and  probably  most  of  the 
residents,  excepting  minors  under  twelve 
years  of  age,  possess  some  tangible  prop- 
erty. Hundreds  own  homes,  farms,  stock  or 
some  kind,  merchandise  and  tools,  but  have 
no  bank  accounts.  The  actual  per  capui 
wealth  of  Kansas  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

There  is  a  way,  however,  to  come  at  a 
reasonable  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  state. 
That  method  is  through  the  books  of  the  tax 
assessor.  The  state  board  last  month  is- 
sued a  statement  showing  that  the  taxable 
wealth  of  Kansas  is  $2,500,000,000.  In  the- 
ory this  is  a  full  valuation,  but  in  fact  it  ?3 
not  to  exceed  three-fourths.  That  Is,  the 
farmers  of  the  state  and  the  owners  of  city 
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realty  would  not  accept  less  than  five- 
fourths  of  the  assessed  value  for  their  lands 
and  lots.  Then  there  are  millions  which  es- 
cape the  assessor,  bonds  which  are  not  tax- 
able, cash  in  pockets  which  is  not  given  in, 
legal  exemptions,  etc. 

The  corporations  of  Kansas  represent 
half  a  billion  of  this  listed  property,  but  it 
Is  certainly  fair  to  offset  that  with  the  prop- 
erty which  is  not  uncovered  by  the  assess- 
ors and  the  corporate  stock  owned  in  this 
state. 

Granting  these  points,  we  may  safely  as- 
sert that  the  per  caput  wealth  of  Kansas  »s 
|1,600.  And  moreover,  we  iieed  not  divide 
this,  as  we  have  the  bank  deposits,  because 
there  is  scarcely  a  recognized  multi-million- 
aire in  the  state  and  very  few  millionaires, 
BO  the  term  per  caput  comes  nearer  mean- 
ing what  it  should  than  in  any  other  state  in 
the  union.  Counting  man  and  wife,  bachelor 
and  spinster,  it  is  quite  probable  that  there 
are  more  who  actually  possess  this  $1,600 
than  there  are  who  own  less. 

As  for  paupers,  outside  of  the  institutions 
for  the  insane,  criminals  and  the  hospitals, 
there  are  practically  none.  Only  in  the  cities 
In  winter  when  work  is  impossible,  is  there 
any  considerable  demand  for  public  aid. 

Kansas  notably  leads  the  world  in  arith- 
metical per  caput  wealth  and  for  actual  per 
caput  possessions,  where  every  head  has  its 
share,  there  is  no  state,  nation  or  province 
on  earth  which  can  approximate  the  Kansas 
conditions. 


The  great  popularity  of  the  Kansas  Maga- 
zine has  offered  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  fake  solicitors,  who  are  appropriating 
the  money  obtained  to  their  own  use.  We 
regret  very  much  to  note  that  several  of 
these  crooked  individuals  have  been  obtain- 
ing money  in  different  sections  of  the  state. 
Some  have  offered  the  magazine  at  the  rate 
of  one  dollar  per  year  as  a  special  Induce- 
ment. The  Kansas  Magazine  has  nevor 
authorized  any  one  to  solicit  subscriptions 


for  less  than  |1.50  per  year.  For  our  own 
protection  and  for  the  protection  of  our  pat- 
rons, we  must  insist  upon  every  agent  carry- 
ing with  him  a  written  statement,  signed 
with  the  stamp  of  the  Kansas  Magazine  and 
the  personal  signature  of  the  manager  of  the 
publication.  We  cannot  be  responsible  for 
subscriptions  taken  by  individuals  who  are 
unable  to  show  this  credential. 


Recent  disclosures  of  ""graft"  among  high 
officials  of  the  Japanese  government,  need 
not  occasion  surprise  nor  alarm  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  more  to  be  wondered  that  stories 
of  misappropriation  of  Japanese  public  funds 
have  not  cropped  out  long  ago.  "Muck-rake" 
stories  date  almost  as  far  back  as  the  cave- 
man, and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
little  almond-eyed  Orientals  are  so  far  re- 
moved from  modern  methods  as  to  have 
failed  in  this  world-wide  requirement  of 
"civilization." 


T  hat  the  tariff  bill,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
other  laws,  enacted  by  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  do  not  meet  with  the  entire  ap- 
proval of  President  Taft,  is  evinced  by  the 
persistent  rumors  that  he  intends  to  advise 
certain  recommendations  at  the  next  ses- 
sion. An  amendment  limiting  the  capitali- 
zation of  corporations  doing  an  inter-state 
business,  as  well  as  giving  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  or  the  Department 
of  Labor  authority  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
railroads,  will  probably  be  urged.  "Progres- 
sive" senators  are  sanguine  over  a  half-way 
promise  from  the  president,  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  certain  amendments  to 
the  tariff  bill,  looking  towards  a  more  gen- 
eral revision  downward  in  conformity  with 
the  Republican  platform.  Just  what  the 
final  outcome  of  Mr.  Taft's  recommendations 
and  plans  will  be  on  the  next  session.  Is, 
at  this  time,  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it 
is  very  evident  that  an  improvement  in  cer- 
tain schedules  is  entirely  possible. 


Wellinijto,  Kansas 


BY  THE  OBSERVER 


THEKE  is  no  use  trying  to  be 
poetical  when  writing  of  Wel- 
lington;  there  is  very  little  time 
to  recite  your  lines  though  you  write 
never  so  well.  There  is  plenty  of  senti- 
ment in  the  city  but  very  little  poetry. 
For  long  years  the  wheat  fields,  like  yel- 
low seas,  have  crawled  up  to  the  cramp- 
ed edges  of  the  smoky  town,  and  smitten 
with  the  powerful  hand  of  the  warm 
summer  wdnd,  have  splashed  golden 
waves  into  the  very  streets  and  for 
many  years  the  busy  townsmen  have 
been  engaged  in  building  banks  to 
store  the  gold,  fighting  between  times 
to  expand  the  city  lines  to  make  room 
for  stores  and  mills  and  to  erect  homes 
for  growing  sons  and  to  set  up  domes 
and  spires  where  exceedingly  busy  men 
might  perhaps  take  time  to  worship. 
And  the  effort  to  expand  has  been  suc- 
cessful, to  the  extent  that  the  popula- 
tion has  grown  from  4,000  to  7,000 
within  the  last  four  years  and  new 
buildings  crowd  each  other  almost  into 
the  streets. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  street  paving  will  be  laid  by  the  first 
of  January,  1910.  The  postoffice  re- 
ceipts have  shown  an  increase  of  $5,000 
in  three  years  and  mail  is  delivered  to 
the  door  of  every  home. 

Wellington  has  a  dozen  churches, 
three  large  mills,  an  iron  foundry, 
natural  gas  for  light  and  heat,  an  ice 
and  creamery  plant,  two  railroads  with 
twelve  miles  of  yard  track  with 
1,000  men  employed  in  railway  opera- 
tion, and  many  other  institutions  that 
go  to  make  a  city.  We  give  herewith  a 
clipping  from  a  recent  issue  of  one  of 
the  five  newspapers  of  the  town : 

"There  is  more  building  going  on  in  Welling- 
ton today  and  more  buildings  proposed  than 
in  any  other  town  of  its  size  in  the  state. 
Today  in  Wellington  there  are  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  going  into  buildings 
and  business  blocks.  The  Masonic  Temple 
heads  the  list  at  a  contract  price  of  $15,000 
the  others  are:  Second  Ward  school  hou^^o, 
$15,000;  Fourth  Ward  school  house,  $15,000; 


the  Romig  Garage,  $5,000;  the  Hicks  build- 
ing the  contiact  tor  which  was  let  recently, 
and  the  building  to  occupy  a  lot  north  of  the 
city  building,  $5,000.  This  building  will  have 
a  tweny-five  foot  front,' two  stories  and  built 
of  brick,  the  Ames  building,  $2,500  and  the 
Chas.  Ross  flat  on  East  Harvey,  $2,500. 

Buildings  and  business  blocks  represent- 
ing as  many  thousand  dollars  are  under  con- 
sideration. The  government  building  said  to 
be  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $65,000,  to  be 
built  on  South  Washington.  The  Russel- 
Heasty  livery  to  be  built  on  East  Seventh 
to  cost  $5,000  or  more;  the  business  blocks 
on  North  Washington,  between  Seventh  and 


Major  Levi  Ferguson. 


Eighth  streets.  This  entire  block  is  to  be 
built  up.  The  building  for  the  new  steam 
laundry  on  West  Lincoln  to  cost  nearly 
$5,000. 

Every  contractor  in  this  city  reports  that 
they  have  enough  work  ahead  of  them  to 
keep  a  large  force  of  men  at  work  for  over 
a  year.  They  have  their  hands  full  to  liandle 
the  contracts  for  business  blocks  and  bid  for 
the  residences,  of  which  a  great  number  are 
being  built  in  the  city. 

Th^  past  few  years  have  marked  Welling- 
ton with  more  new  buildings  and  a  greater 
progress  than  in  any  ten  years  in  her  his- 
tory. In  two  weeks  men  will  be  here  and 
commence  the  work  of  paving  streets.  Our 
progress  is  indeed  remarkable." 

Wclliniiton  is  tho  ooiitor  of  a  large 
educational  area  presided  over  by  2t)i> 
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teachers  who  instruct  8,622  pupils  at- 
tending? classes  in  Sumner  County  in 
208  school  buildings  whose  combined 
value  is  $590,000. 

As  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the 
schools  to  the  county  it  is  well  to  state 
that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  employed  in  the  county  are 
four-year  high  school  graduates, 
seventy-five  per  cent  have  attended 
three  years  or  more  while  only  eight 
per  cent  have  had  no  high  school  train- 
ing. The  average  salary  paid  to  teachers 
is  $68  per  month,  while  the  average 
length  of  the  school  term  is  seven 
months. 

Senator  Geo.  H.  Hunter  began  the 
milling  business  in  Wellington  in  1879 
and  since  that  time  has  been  active 


Senator  George  H.  Hunter. 

both  in  the  business  and  political  life  of 
his  city.  As  a  business  man  he  has 
held  the  position  of  president  of  the 
Kansas  State  ]\Iillers  Association  and 
president  of  the  Soutliern  Kansas 
Millers  Commercial  Club  continu- 
ously with  the  exception  of  one 
year  since  18S:?,  till  in  July,  1909, 
^vhen  he  refused  to  accept  the  position 


again  when  Mr.  L.  R.  Hurd  of  Wichita 
was  elected  to  the  place.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Hunter  Milling  Co.,  and 
vice  president  of  the  Wellington  Na- 
tional Bank.  As  a  public  official,  he 
has  served  as  member  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, nine  years,  as  member  of  the  school 
board,  fifteen  years  and  is  now  mayor 
of  Wellington  and  state  senator,  having 
been  elected  to  that  honor  in  Novem- 
ber, 1908.  As  a  testimony  to  his  loyalty 
to  Wellington  it  will  be  well  to  state 
that  the  city  has  been  assured  of  as- 
phaltum  paving  through  his  activity 
and  zeal. 

Major  Levi  Ferguson  was  born  in 
Pike  County,  Indiana,  May  29,  1841. 
Entered  United  States  service  as 
private  July  1,  1861,  and  took  part  in 
the  Civil  War,  serving  as  private,  non- 
commissioned officer  and  captain.  He 
served  eight  years  as  auditor  of  Pike 
County,  Indiana,  1866  to  1874.  Was 
delegate  to  Republican  national  con- 
vention at  the  nomination  of  Grant 
and  Wilson  in  1872;  was  Republican 
candidate  for  congress  against  ''Blue 
Jeans  Williams"  in  1874,  and  was 
presidential  elector  in  1876.  He  came 
to  Wellington  in  1887  and  was  elected 
probate  judge  in  1894;  was  appointed 
postmaster  at  Wellington  in  1897  and 
served  as  such  until  March,  1906.  He 
became  an  Odd  Fellow  in  1866,  and  in 
1894  w^as  elected  Grand  Master,  I.  O. 
0.  F.,  State  of  Kansas,  and  served  as 
grand  representative  to  Sovereign 
Grand  Lodge.  Major  Ferguson  became 
a  Mason  in  January,  1863,  and  is  now 
a  32nd  degree  j\Iason  of  the  Wichita 
Consistor}'.  He  began  the  practice  of 
law  in  1865  and  is  now"  in  active  part- 
nership in  that  profession  with  Judge 
Jas.  Lawrence. 

In  1871  IMr.  J.  C.  Smith  Sr.,  estab- 
lished the  Smith  Clothing  and  Furnish- 
ing Store  in  Wellington  and  in  1885 
moved  into  the  present  building  erect- 
ed by  himself  and  known  over  the  state 
as  the  "marble  building."  as  it  is  con- 
structed of  marble  quarried  not  far 
from  Wellington  in  Sumner  County. 
In  1905  the  father  turned  the  busiueSvS 
over  to  his  two  sons,  Edwin  A.  and  J, 
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C.  Smith  Jr.,  who  now  devote  their 
entire  time  operating  this  well  founded 
institution.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
work  as  carried  on  by  the  sons  is  a 
first  class  tailor  shop  and  a  dissatisfied 
customer  is  unknown.   Mr.  J.  C.  Smith 
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in  Wellington.  He  began  business  in 
Wellington  in  February,  1909,  and 
while  carrying  a  full  stock  he  is  in 
touch  with  the  New  York  markets 
where  he  has  a  resident  buyer  and  is 
constantly  adding  to  the  volume  of  his 
business  by  frequent  shipments  of 
ladies'  ready-to-wear  furnishings.  The 
business  is  run  jipon  a  strictly  cash 
basis  and  satisfaction  is  guaranteed  or 
money  returned. 


The  Smith  Clothing  and  Furnishing  Store. 

Sr.,  has  for  many  years  been  a  most 
successful  financier  and  at  one  time 
owned  other  stores  in  Ashland,  Harper 
and  Garden  City,  Kansas,  with  many 
other  business  enterprises  in  southwest 
Kansas.    In  1905  he  took  up  his  resi- 


J 


J.  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  the  Smith  Clothing  Store. 

dence  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  but  he  spends 
much  time  in  this  state  in  the  over- 
sight of  property  interests  among  which 
is  a  body  of  land  near  Ashland  com- 
prising 13,000  acres. 

Mr.  I.  A.  Zug  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
ladies'  ready-to-wear  clothing  store 
which  bears  his  name.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Zug  was  a  traveling  sales- 
man for  a  large  eastern  house  handling 
the  line  of  goods  which  comprises  his 
stock  and  he  is  especially  prepared  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  his  goods 


Zug's  Ready-to-Wear  Ladies'  Clothing  Store. 

The  Amsden  Lumber  Co.,  have  long 
been  established  in  Wellington,  seeing 
other  companies  come  and  go,  but 
special  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
recent  reconstruction  of  the  yards  and 
warehouses  in  which  the  company 
has  spent  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  buildings  which  cover  one-fourth 
of  a  block  are  made  of  highest 
grade  pressed  brick  and  arc 
fire  proof  tlironghout.  ]\lr.  S.  J. 
Wangli  is  superinttMulent  of  the  Wel- 
lington yards  and  has  been  with  the 
company  seven  years.    ^Mr.  F.  A.  Ams- 
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den  is  the  presideDt  of  the  company, 
which  has  eleven   yards   in  Oklahoma 
and  Kansas  and  under  his  care  all  lines 
of  the  husiness  prosper. 
The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  was 


opened  for  business  December  3,  1906. 
The  officers  were  Geo.  W.  Robinson  of 
Wichita,  president;  E.  B.  Roser,  vice 
president;  Chas.  P.  Hangen,  cashier, 
and  Amos  A.  Delsley,  assistant  cashier. 
Seventy-five  per  cent   of   the  stock  is 


National  Bank  of  Commerce, 

held  by  WoUinofton  business  men  and 
Sumner  County  farmers.  This  bank 
^•as  first  located  in  the  Woods  building 
on  North  Washington  Street  and  wlicai 
this  structure   was  destroyed  by  fire 


on  February  1,  1909,  the  bank  took  up 
temporarj^  quarters  in  E.  B.  Roser 's 
jewelry  store  the  next  day  and  soon 
afterward  moved  to  the  new  Stewart 
building.    About  October  1,  they  will 


occupy  their  new  location  on  the 
Arlington  corner. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
went  through  the  "panic"  of  1907-08 
safely  and  they  have  now  a  capital 
stock  of  $50,000.    Deposits  are  steadily 


E.  B.  Roser,  President 
NaUonal  liank  ot 
Commerce. 


increasing  and  are  now  $140,000. 

The  present  officers  were  elected  in 
January,  1909,  and  will  serve  as  fol- 
lows, E.  B.  Roser,  ])resident ;  II.  F. 
llarbaugh,    vice   president,    Chas.  P. 


Plant  of  the  Amsden  Lumber  Company. 
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Hansen,  cashier;  Amos  A.  Belsley,  as-  dent;  Henry  F.  Smith,  vice  president^ 
sistant  cashier.    The  directors  include    W.  H.    Burks,    cashier,    and    W.  T". 


C.  p.  Hangen,  Cashier  National  Bank  of 
Commerce. 

the  above  officers  and  Oscar  L.  De 
Turk,  F.  A.  Amsden  and  J.  M.  Purcell. 


-1^ 


Security  State  Bank. 

The  Security  State  Bank  was 
organized  in  June,  1897,  and  has  ever 
since  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  pat- 
ronage of  the  people.  As  proof  of  this 
we  reprint  from  this  bank's  official 
statement  issued  at  the  close  of  business 
June  30,  1909,  Avhich  shows  the  capital 
stock  to  be  ^1575,000,  surplus  fund 
$35,000,  the  individual  profits  Jj^U,- 
360.58.  and  the  deposits  j{^r):^0.()44.81. 
The  officers  are  T.  J.  Garland,  presi- 


S.  J.  Waug-h,  Casliier  Security  State  Bank. 


Schulte,  assistant  cashier. 

The  Wellington  National  Bank  has^ 
for  many  years  been  a  fine  testimonial 
to  the  financial  integrity  and  safe 
business  methods  of  the  men  who  com- 
prise its  list  of  officers.  Like  the  city 
in  which  it  does  business,  its  increased 
prosperity  has  been  steady  and  con- 
stant and  one  of  its  chief  assets  is  the 
character  of  the  men  who  handle  its- 
affairs. 


B.  F.  Sparr  Clothing  Company. 

The  Farmers  State  Bank  is  one  of 
the  sound  financial  institutions  of 
Suuuun'  County,  luiving  on  its  list  of 
officers  some  of  the  loading  men  of 
southern  Kansas  amonir  whom  are  J. 
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E.  Kramer,  President;  F.  C.  Piper,  vice  repair  the  most  serious  breakdown  in 

president;  M.  R.  McClean,  cashier,  and  any  machine. 

W.  H.  Maddy,  assistant  cashier.    Its  The  Auburn    1910   four  cylinder  is 

capital  stock  is  $50,000,  with  a  surplus  best  known  by  the  famous  Rutenbar 

of  $15,000.  motor  using  the  Bosch  Magneto.  This 


Wellington  Motor  Car  Company. 


The  Wellington  Motor  Car  Company 
is  the  exclusive  agency  for  the  Auburn 
motor  car  in  Sumner  and  adjoining 
counties.  T,  W.  Romig  is  president  and 
F.  N.  Merry  is  manager.  Mr.  Romig 
is  a  business  man  of  ability  and  energy 


company  has  under  construction  a 
large  garage  built  of  pressed  brick  60x 
100  feet,  with  cement  floor,  equipped 
with  a  full  line  of  underground  Bowser 
oil  tanks. 

Regardless  of  what   may   be  said  of 


The  "Antlers,"  Wellington,  Kansas. 

With  much  experience  in  the  handling  Wellington  in  other  ways  it  is  an  un- 

of  motor  cars  while  IMr.  Merry  has  had  deniable  ( ?)    fact    that    it    has  boon 

years  of  experience    in    one    of    the  known  for  years  as  a  town  having  very 

largest  shops  of  Chicago,  being  able  to  poor  hotels.    An  account   of   the  in- 
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•conveniences  suffered  by  the  traveling 
public  because  of  this  lack  will  never 
be  written.  TUit  now,  all  is  changed. 
A  company  of  business  men  who 
realized  that  the  absence  of  a  good 
hotel  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  loss 
of  much  business  to  the  city  got  to- 
gether and  built,  of  pressed  brick,  the 
hostlery  known  as  ''The  Antlers,"  a 
fire  proof  building  three  stories  high, 


50x140  feet,  with  fifty  finely  furnished 
rooms,  with  gas  heat  and  electric  light, 
with  bath  and  modern  equipment 
throughout.  The  meals  served  are  not 
surpassed  in  the  state.  Mr.  G.  W.  Fink 
is  the  proprietor  of  The  Antlers  and 
has  the  rare  art  of  personally  looking 
after  the  comfort  of  his  guests  that 
makes  them  remain  in  town  even  after 
busiuess  has  ceased  to  demand  their 
presence  there. 


This  magazine  desires  to  preserve  here  all  poetry  of  merit  about  Kansas  or  by  Kansas  writers. 
We  earnestly  desire  any  verse  that  is  available. 


The  Sea  Dream 

By  Elizabeth  N.  Barr. 
'Twas  creeping  slowly  to  the  sea 
That  silent,  stealthy  tide, 
I  dreamed  it  bore  us,  you  and  me 
Out  on  the  ocean  wide; 
The  moon  was  twice  as  light  and  bright, 
O,  how  the  blue  waves  shone! 
We  floated  back  to  paradise 
Together  and  alone. 

For  thee  my  sad  and  lonely  heart 

Was  breaking  all  the  day 

But  soothed  by  Lethe's  gentle  art 

My  spirits  fled  away; 

And  lo,  together,  hand  in  hand 

Our  trials  and  heart-aches  o'er. 

We  stood  upon  that  sunlit  strand — 

Fair  Eden's  blissful  shore. 

We  scanned  the  shining  sands  for  gems 
We  searched  the  woods  for  flowers, 
O,  we  were  happy,  you  and  I 
Nor  heeded  fleeting  hours. 
We  came  to  where  the  myrtles  "bloomed 
By  Love's  unending  stream — so  pure 
But,  Idol  of  my  heart, 
^Twas  nothing  but  a  dream. 


Fashion's  Folly 

By  George  W.  Frecrks. 
■Supernal  Reason! — Heavenly  gift  of  mind — 

Superb  endowment  of  all  humankind. 
How  can  a  thinking  man  thy  lead  forsake 

To  follow  in  erratic  Fashion's  wake — 
Tho'  Reason  welcome  to  a  feast  of  sense, 

To  Fashion's  piping  yet  prefer  to  dance — 
To  cut  the  capers,  e'en  assume  a  shape. 
In  all,  save  caudal  finish,  like  the  ape — 
At  Fashion's  shrine 

Become  a  devotee. 
And  prove  the  line: 
"What  fools  these  mortals  be!" 


Amazing  truth,  how  on  life's  rugged  road 
Humanity  will  crave  things  "a  la  mode." 

Tho'  all  Pandora's  box  of  jumbled  ills 
From  dewy  dawn  till  dark  the  journey  fills — 

Tho*  forced  by  Heaven's  curse  on  Adam's 
head 

In  unaesthetic  sweat  to  eat  their  bread. 
Still,  a  misguided,  vice-encumbered  crew 
On  Fashion  fawning,  do  deride  the  few 
Who  yield  her  no  applause — 

Join  no  encore — 
But  Folly's  fetich,  Fashion, 
Dare  ignore. 


The  motley  hosts,  by  good  and  bad  are 
swayed; 

The  onward  march  of  progress  is  delayed. 
Alas!  that  gcod  by  ill  is  so  beset 

And  beautiful  Utopia  lingers  yet 
An  iridescent  dream.    Uncertain  move 

The  crowd;  some  gen'rous,  many  selfish 
prove. 

In  spite  of  all  the  prospects  of  the  wise 
The  bells  and  bauble  dazzle  human  eyes. 
In  visionary  whirlpools 

Of  today 
The  soul's  best  heritage 
Is  flung  away. 


Behold  the  few  sublime,  true,  brave  and 
strong 

Heroic  figures  'mongst  the  trifling  throng 
Presented  to  the  rotrospoctive  gaze 

In  Time's  vast  panorama.   In  that  maze 
1-  y,  like  fixed  stars  set  in  the  gloom  of  i 
night,  I 
Shed  but  their  own,  and  scorned  to  borrow 
light. 

Not  circumscril^ed  by  Fashion's  foolish  rules. 
Like  the  mere  million,  ai  ing,  gaping  fools 
By  her  beguiled— 

Their  course  with  Reason  squared — 
Not  whlmsied  dupos 
By  Fashion's  wiles  ensnared. 
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The  Open  Range 

By  Chas,  C.  Jones. 

Oh,  I  long  again  for  the  fair,  free  life 

Of  the  open  range  'neath  the  open  sky, 
And  niy  heart  goes  back  from  the  world  of 
*  strife 

To  the  land  where  the  wind-swept  prairies 
lie. 

Where  the  vision  ends  in  a  misty  haze, 

And  the  distant  peaks  are  a  dim,  blue  line; 
Where  the  lush  grass    waves    through  the 
cloudless  days 
And  the  keen  wind  blows  with  a  tang  like 
wine. 

Oh.  a  wild,  free  life  is  the  life  for  me, 
And  I  ask  for  naught  in  the  world  beside, 

But  for  rugged  health  and  the  chance  to  be 
On  the  sun-kissed  reach  where  the  "punch- 
ers" ride; 

With  an  ewe-necked  "bronc,"  and  a  way  to 
go, 

And  a  chance  to  swing  with  the  pulse  and 
change 

Of  a  life  that  none  but  the  dwellers  know 
Where  the  wund  blows  free  on  the  open 
range. 

Teaching  the  Calf  to  Drink 

By  Walter  Martin. 

You've  slaved  and  toiled  from  sun  till  sun. 
And  your  trials  are  o'er  you  think; 

Your  work  has  yet  but  just  begun, 
You  must  teach  the  calf  to  drink. 

After  you've  milked  the  mamma  cow 

And  patted  her  coat  of  silk. 
You  offer  him  the  bucket  now 

Of  warm  delicious  milk. 

In  goes  his  head  up  to  his  ears. 
He  diinks  with  mouth  and  nose; 

You  blanle  yourself  for  having  fears, 
When  he  bursts  like  a  garden  hose. 

You  see  him  through  a  milky  haze. 

Milk  dripping  from  your  chin. 
He  blinks  at  you  with  a  liquid  gaze. 

And  you're  sure  you  saw  him  grin. 

Then  you  grab  him  by  the  head 

And  fall  upon  his  neck. 
And  swear  by  gods  for  ages  dead, 

You'll  make  him  drink  a  peck. 

He  skins  your  knuckles  on  the  pail. 

Out  comes  his  slimy  snoot, 
Gels  his  head  caught  on  the  bail 

And  the  milk  goes  down  your  boot. 

You  take  the  bucket  sadly  bent, 
^  From  off  his  dripping  head, 
Kat  your  supper  ill  content 
And  shuffle  off  to  bed. 

His  hungry  lawl  breaks  your  repose, 

He  keeps  it  up  all  night. 
«ou  smile  as  your  heavy  eyelids  close, 

And  mumble,  "It  serves  him  right." 


Old  Forgotten  Trails 

By  H,  8.  Schaub. 

The  ploughman  in  this  sunny  western  land,. 
Who  drives  his  glittering  share  o'er  hill 
or  swale. 

Turns  turf  by  many  an  unknown  warrior 
trod 

And  fills  forever  many  an  old  forgotten 
trail. 

'Twas  here,  the    savage    warriors  passed 
along. 

And  there  the  full  as    savage,    foe  was 
found . . 

And  there,  and  there,  the  bloody  fray  was. 
fought. . 

The  ploughman  turns  their  weapons  from 
the  ground. 
•Tis  thus  the  ploughman,  Time,  conceals  all 
trace 

Of  battlefields  where  great  men  win  or  fail 
And  history  has  left  no  stones  to  mark 
The  way  of  many  an  old  forgotten  trail. 

The  Clover  and  The  Sky 

By  Esther  M.  Clark. 

0  blest  is  ho  whose  sorrow 

Hath  lasted  but  a  night! 
Thrice  blest  he,  whose  tomorrow 

Dawns  ever  calm  and  bright. 
Yet  who,  the  wide  world  over. 

Could  choose  to  sit  and  sigh. 
While  underneath's  the  clover. 

And  overhead's  the  sky? 

Then,  make  no  friend  of  Trouble, 

And  have  no  peace  with  gloom; 
For,  surely  Joy  is  double 

When  all  the  Earth's  a-bloom! 
Look  up!  there  bends  above  you 

The  tender,  shelt'ring  sky. 
Look  down!  and  there,  to  love  you. 

The  clover,  sweet  and  shy. 

Last  night  the  wind  fell  sobbing 

Against  my* window-pane; 
And  like  my  heart's  dull  throbbing 

There  beat  the  mournful  rain. 
Yet,  now  the  storm  is  over, 

There's  none  so  blithe  as  I! 
With  underneath,  the  clover. 

And  overhead,  the  sky! 

Stealing 

By  John  L.  Simj^son. 

1  stole  the  diamonds  from  her  eyes. 
The  luster  from  her  hair; 

She  stole  the  wisdom  from  my  tongue. 

But  left  It  wagging  there. 
I  stole  the  kisses  liom  her  ohook. 

But  left  the  blushes  there: 
She  stole  my  tbougbts  of  all  but  her. 

Then  laughed  at  my  despair. 
I  stole  a  promise  from  her  lips: 

A  promise  for  all  \iu\o. 
She,  like  a  robber,  stole  my  heart. 

(Aye,  stealing  is  a  crime!) 
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When  I  Get  Home  Again 

By  Sadie  M,  Walker. 

Today  I  hate  the  thought  of  school 

With  its  stern  realism; 
The  sight  of  books  contracts  my  brain 

With  mental  rheumatism. 
I  mope  around  my  room  and  sigh 

And  wish  it  wouldn't  rain; 
While  o'er  and  o'er  I  count  the  days 

Till  I'll  be  home  again. 

I  always  thought  'twould  be  so  nice 

To  get  away  from  home; 
To  go  aw^ay  to  school  some  place 

And  paint  the  college  dome, 
jiut  now  "I've  been  there"  and  my  heart 

Throbs  wild  with  joyous  pain, 
As  each  day  I  realize 

I'll  soon  be  home  again. 

I  wonder  how  the  farm  will  look, 

With  green  fields  all  about; 
I  wonder  if  the  brook's  the  same. 

With  just  as  many  trout. 
I  wish  I  was  at  home  tonight 

To  help  them  feed  and  chore, 
To  see  when  coming  up  the  path. 

My  mother  in  the  door. 

I  think  I'd  even  like  to  work 

With  father  in  the  wheat; 
To  smell  again  the  new  -mown  fields 

Would  be  a  glorious  treat. 
Bvt  best  of  all  will  be  the  meals; 

I'll  tell  you  very  plain 
That  no  one  knows  how  much  I'll  eat 

When  I  get  home  again. 

Of  course  I'll  miss  our  club  of  boys. 

The  joUiest  lot  around. 
And  worst  of  all  I'll  miss  my  girl, 

The  sweetest  to  be  found. 
But  when  another  fall  comes  round 

I'll  see  them  all  again. 
So  now  I'm  waiting  far  the  time 

When  I'll  be  home  again. 

My  Ancestry 

By  A.  B.  Leigh. 

If  the  Earth  is  a  part  of  the  Sun 

And  I  am  a  part  of  the  Earth, 
The  Earth  is  my  Mother — my  Parent — 

The  Sun  my  Grandparent — 
And  I  am  a  child  of  the  Planets! 

A  glorious  ancestry's  mine, 
A  pedigree  ancient, — divine, 

The  Founder  and  Head  of  the  Line 

Divinity— God! 


The  Call  of  Life 

By  Dale  A.  Resing. 

Where  love  and  toil  and  health  abound  the 

years  run  short; 
But  ah,  the  length  and  sorrow  of  those  long 

twelve-months 
In  which  nor  health  nor  love  nor  labor  do 

abide. . 

To  love,  to  strive:  those  are  the  cardinal 
virtues. 

In  them  alone  are  life  and  happiness  com- 
plete. 

Life  is  but  happiness.    Sweet  is  the  life  of 
love. 

Love  well;  love  wisely;  then  is  love  serene 
and  dear. 

Yet  strive  while  loving:  love's  but  the  spark; 

work  the  end. 
He  who  loves  mightily  charged  is  for  labor 

great. 

Place  high  the  end  of  life's  endeavor.  Gird 
the  soul. 

Then  full  of  vigor  keep  thy  veins  and  limbs. 
Be  clean. 

Health,  next  to  love,  is  God's  best  gift  to  son 
of  man. 

When  health  is  shattered  love  may  quickly 
fade  away. 

Gone  love,  gone  happness:  poor  the  life  re- 
maining. 

Heed  then  the  call  of  life.    Make  each  day 

count  its  share. 
Fold  close  abreast  thy    love    and  guard  it 

carefully. 

E'en  more  protect  thy  health.   Health  is  the 

means  of  life. 
And  lastly,  yea  without  ceasing,  march  on 

thy  goal. 

Evening 

By  Mrs.  M.  R.  McCabe. 

Wind  a  sighing, 
Day  a  dying. 
Night  draws  nigh! 
Stars  a  spying, 
Bats  a  flying. 
Hoot-owls  cry! 

The  birds  and  bunnies  nestle  close 
Beneath  their  mother's  breast: 

She  watches,  'fends  them  from  all  foes. 
Safeguarded  in  the  nest. 

Stars  declining. 
Sun  a  shining. 

Fast  comes  day! 
Birds  a  stirring 
Insects  chirring, 
Night  away! 


Oar  Prhs  ScoMt)ry  CoaitDSt 


A  Winter  Scene  of  Fox  Creek,  six  miles  north  of  Strong  City.    Photo  by  Miss  Anna  Hacken 

winner  of  First  Prize. 


On  the  Whitewater,  six  miles  east  of  Wichita.    Dioto  by  O.  D.  Ncwoll.  Wichita.  Kan.,  win 

ner  of  Second  Prize. 
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The  Old  Road;  one  mile  from  Frankfort,  Kan.    Photo  by  M.  B.  Xicliol.  winner  Fourth  Prl«e. 
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Tour  dressing-sacks,  kimonos,  pillow- 
covers,  your  draperies,  too,  will  be 
prettier,  more  washable,  more  service- 
able,ifyouusePas5a2cPrints,Madam. 


National  Twill  Drapery 

is  printed  in  fast  colors  on  the 
standard  twill  cloth,  25  inches 
wide,  in  patterns  and  colorings 
suitable  for  furniture-spreads 
and  window  draperies. 

Challie  Vendome 

is  a  cotton  challie,  29  inches 
wide,  printed  in  fast  colors  in 
imitation  of  imported  wool 
challies,  in  a  great  variety 
of  colorings,  suitable  for 
kimonos,  sacques,  etc. 

Trouville  Challie 

the  leading  low-priced  cotton 
challie  printed  in  a  great 
variety  of  Persian  and  chintz 
effects,  suitable  for  bed- 
spreads and  comfortables. 

Don't  forget  the  name — Passaic.  Ask 
for  them  next  time  you're  buying  prints. 

PASSAIC  PRINT  WORKS 

Passaic  New  Jersey 
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You  Tfant  to  increase  your  business,  and  no  doubt  spend  hundreds  of 
dollars  yearly  for  general  advertising. 

The  most  effective  place  to  advertise  is  in  front  of  your  own  store. 
A  Pyro  One  Light  Electric  Sign,  costing  but  one  to  two  cents  an  hour  to 
illuminate,  will  draw  trade,  because  it  is  attractive  day  and  night,  and  must 
be  read  by  every  one  passing  within  two  blocks  of  your  place  of  business. 

Electric  Signs  have  come  to  stay,  and  we  have  solved  the  problem  of 
economy  in  this  mode  of  advertising. 

Write  today  for  price  r  nd  terms. 


909  GRAND  AVENUE,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
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The  Livingston  Hotel 

SULPHUR  SPRINGS 
WATER 

Get  back  to  nature  for  her  cure  of 

Kidney  and  Liver  Troubles 

Rheumatism,  Constipation,  Stomach 
Complaints,  Uric  Acid,  Bladder 
Ailments  and  General  Debility 

Bottled  fresh  at  the  Springs  the  day  order  is 
received.  Shipped  to  all  points.  Write 
for  free  diagnosis,  descriptive  book- 
lets, prices,  etc. 

 THE  

SuIphUfSpringsKineralWaterCJ. 

SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  ARK. 

"The  Beauty  Spot  of  the  Ozarks" 

SULPHUR  SPRINGS 
ARKANSAS 

Located  One  Block  from  the  Park 
30  Light,  Pleasant  Rooms 

Electric  Lights 

Bath  Rooms 

AH  Conveniences 

Rooms  50c  to  $1.50  per  Day 

1  ne  Livmgsion  s  uuests  are  its 
best  Advertisers 

K.  e.  S.  RAILWAY 

The  Kansas  Gity  Southern  Railway  Co. 

The  Popular  Route  to  the  South  Through  Kansas  City 

Special  Sleepers  to  Joplin  and  Fort  Smith 


Observation  Gars  Through  the  Mountains  of  Arkansas 

For  Health  and  recuperation,  visit  Sulphur  Springs,  Arkansas.  All  Year  Health  Resort. 
The  Kihlber^  Hotel  and  Bath  House  now  open 

Illustrated  folJers  sent  free. 

S.  C.  W71RXER,  General  Passenger  Tl^ent,  Kansas  Gity.  Mo. 
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SULPHUR  SPRINGS 

ARKANSAS 

The  Beauty  Spot  of  the  Ozarks 


A  Summer  Resort  for  the  Southern 
People;  A  Winter  Resort  for  the 
Northern  People,  and  an  all-year- 
round  Health  and  Pleasure 
...Resort  for  Everybody... 

Wonderful  Medicinal  Springs  of  Lithia,  Black 
and  White  Sulphur,  Magnesia  and  Iron. 
Beautiful  Park  with  Lake  for  Boating 
and  Bathing.   Fine  openings  for 
all  lines  of  business.  For 
particulars  address, 


Secretary  Commercial  Club 


J) 


How  Do  You  Sleep? 


Don't  blame  the  doctor  if  you  don't 
sleep  well.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
it's  the  fault  of  the  mattress. 


You'll  sleep  better  on  a 

Uneeda  Felt" 

If  your  dealer  is  sold  out  write  us, 
and  we'll  see  that  you  get  one  of 
our  kind.  Prices  and  qualities  sent 
upon  request.  Made  of  elastic  Layer 
Felt.    30  night  guarantee. 

Nolley  Furniture  Co. 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 


JF  YOU  have  average 

ability  and  an  inclination  to  draW 
we  can  teach  you  one  of  t 
paying  Vocations  to  be  had.^ 


THOROUGH  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION 

Drawing,  Paintinfj 

Illustration  and  Design 


Both  Day  and  Evening  Classes  ^  Autumn 
Term  opens  Sept.  28  ^  Illustrated  Catalo{{ 
and  Full  Information  on  Request 

OUTHWE.STE,RN  0 
OSCHOOL  of  ART 
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$3.50  Watch 

FREE  TO 
LADIES 


This  Ladies'  Midget  Artistic  Watch  is  a  de- 
cidedly unique  and  striking  timepiece,  something 
different  from  the  ordinary.  The  cut  is  the  exact 
reproduction  of  the  case,  which  is  made  of 
French  Gray  metal,  will  not  wear  oft  or  tarnish. 
The  design  is  raised  and  clear  cut.  Movement 
Is  damaskeened,  stem  wind  and  set. 

Any  lady  reader  of  the  Kansas  Magazine  can 
earn  this  fine  premium  for  a  few  hours'  work. 

Our  Extraordinary  Offer 

Write  us  your  name  and  address.  We  will 
send  you  six  of  our  Scientific  Diamond  Brooches 
to  sell  at  75c  each,  and  six  of  our  Scientific 
Diamond  Scarf  Pins  to  sell  at  35c  each.  When 
fsold  send  us  the  $0.60  and  we  will  send  you  this 
hfautlful  watch  by  mail  free  of  all  cost.  Ladies 
\^'ill  find  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  these  I'J 
JMoces  of  jewelry.  Show  them  and  they  are  sold. 
U  rite  today. 

C.  E.  GORDON  SUPPLY  CO- 

217-223  North    Ilarvev  Street. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,   Dept.   K.,  OKr.AHOMA. 


Save  $40 

On  a  New 

Oliver 

Typewriter 

No.  5 


You  can  buy  a  new  $100  Oliver  Typewriter 
at  a  reduction  of  $40  below  regular  retail 
price.  A  brand  new,  No.  5  machine,  equip- 
ped with  the  very  newest  devices  aud  i>atent 
appliances.   Address  "Dept.  K." 

THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE. 
Wichita,  Kansas. 
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INTERURBAN  RAILWAY 
FOR  WICHITA 


6  Per  Cent  Bonds  Now  Being  Offered 


WITH  A  LIBERAL  BONUS  OF  STOCK  FOR 
EVERY  SUBSCRIBER 


The  Arkansas  Valley  Interurban  Railway  Company  is  now  offerin^r  to 
conservative,  careful  investors,  an  opportunity  such  as  has  not  been  equaled 
in  years.  The  proposed  electric  railway  will  connect  Wichita  with  all  sur- 
rounding towns  and  will  be  the  medium  through  which  Wichita,  as  well  as 
every  community  it  touches,  w^ill  broaden  out,  and  acquire  a  phenomenal 
increase  in  every  line  of  business. 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Interurban  Railway  Company  is  now  offering  for 
the  first  time,  6  per  cent  bonds  with  a  abonus  of  stock  in  the  railway  company. 
The  engineers  are  already  in  the  field  and  money  raised  from  the  sale  of 
bonds  will  be  used  for  construction  and  equipment  and  will  be  a  first  mort- 
gage lien  on  the  property. 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Interurban  Railway  Company  is  a  Kansas  enter- 
prise for  Kansas  people.  The  officers  and  directors  of  the  company  are  Kan- 
sans  and  Kansas  capital  is  desired  to  build  the  road. 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Interurban  Railway  Company's  6  per  cent  bonds 
are  selling  at  $100  each.  They  are  payable  either  in  full  or  in  partial  pay- 
ments as  follows:  Twenty  per  cent  on  the  1st  of  September,  1909,  and  twenty 
per  cent  on  the  first  of  each  month  thereafter. 

THINK  WHAT  THIS  MEANS! 

The  actual  realization  of  this  interurban  railway  will  enhance  the 
value  of  every  foot  of  land  in  every  farm  and  city  lot  throughout  the  country 
traversed.  We  cannot  be  too  emphatic  as  to  the  value  of  an  interurban  rail- 
way. The  business  man  of  today  appreciates  its  importance,  the  farmer 
knows  its  necessity  and  every  up-to-date  community  is  alive  to  its  advantages. 
Interurban  railways  in  Kansas  and  in  every  other  part  of  the  country  are 
paying  handsome  dividends,  especially  to  those  who  are  first  to  buy  bonds  and 
secure  some  of  the  stock. 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Interurban  Railway  Company  is  a  road  to  be 
owned  and  controlled  at  home.  The  greatness  of  the  state  of  Kansas  is  due 
to  the  loyalty  of  its  people.  The  success  of  this  enterprise  depends  largely 
upon  the  cooperation  of  enthusiastic  Kansans. 
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OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

THE  ARKANSAS  VALLEY  INTERURBAN  RAILWAY  COMPANY 
OF  VVICHirA,  KANSAS. 

President,  W.  0.  YAN  ARSDALE, 

President  Van  Arsdale-Osborne  Brokerage  Co. 
Secretary,  A.  STONE, 

Secretary  Van  Arsdale-Osborne  Brokerage  Co. 
Vice  President,  GEO.  THEIS,  JR., 

Municipal  Bonds. 
Treasurer,  E.  T.  BATTIN, 

Capitalist. 
General  Attorney,  R.  L.  HOLIMES. 

DIRECTORS 

C.  G.  COHN,  Wallenstein-Cohn  Dry  Goods  Co. 

C.  H.  SMYTH,  F.  G.  SMYTH  &  SONS  Implement  Storage  Co. 

D.  C.  ROUNDS,  Rounds-Porter  Lumber  Co. 
R.  B.  CAIMPBELL,  Capitalist. 

0.  A.  BOYLE,  President,  The  Boyle  Commission  Co. 

The  sooner  the  bonds  are  sold,  the  sooner  the  dirt  will  fly!  Your 
response  at  once  means  your  being  able  to  traverse  the  great  Southwestern 
part  of  Kansas  in  an  electric  interurban  car.  How  soon  do  you  wish  this  to 
happen?  Write  us,  phone  us  or  wire  us.  Ask  us  anything — we'll  answer 
everything.  Complete  particulars  sent  by  first  mail.  When  shall  we  hear 
from  you  ? 

Address : 

« 

O.  A .  BOYLE 

President  and  Manager,  The  Interurban  Construction  Co., 

WICHITA,  KANSAS. 

Local  and  Long  Distance  Phones, 
j    Reference:   The  Kansas  Magazine  Co.  Wichita,  Kan. 
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Take  m  All 
Three 

Go  to  the  Alaska-Yukon  Exposi- 
tion via  Colorado  and  Yellowstone. 

You  can  make  this  glorious  trip 
if  your  ticket  reads  Missouri  Pacific. 

Here  is  a  grand  vacation  outing 
that  practically  includes  most  every 
point  of  interest  in  the  west.  Thou- 
sands are  going — join  them. 

Described  in  Our 

Seattle-  Colorado-Yellowstone 

Illustrated  Booklet 


Send  for  it  today. 


Low  Rates  Now 

Choice  of  many  routes.  Go  one 
way,  return  another.  Stop-overs 
at  pleasure. 

A  grand  summer  outing  and  sight* 
seeing  tour. 
Let  us  help  you  plan  a  trip. 
For  information 
se©  or  write 

C.  K.  ^ 
BOTHWEll  % 

WICHITA,  KANSAS  « 


Our  Special  Clubbing  OlFer 

THE  CLUB  W03IAN 

h  the  best,  bri^rhtest  and  breeziest  publication  in  the  West,  devoted 
entirely  to  the  interests  of  club  women.  Rei^iilar  price  50e  per  year. 

THE  KANSAS  3IAGAZI\E 

Replete  with  Kansas  history.  Kansas  poetry  and  Kansas  fiction, 
should  be  in  every  Kansas  Home.   Rcirular  price  SI .50  per  year. 


H  O  T  H   FOR  $1.50   V  !•  R   Y  1-  AR 


ADDRESS  THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  CO.wj£iii 


TA  K^? 


KANSAS  MAGAZINE. 


ISRAEL  BROS. 
Real  Estate 

125  N.  MARKET  ST.,    WICHITA,  KANS 

Cheap  Shallow  Water 
Alfalfa  Lands 

THE  GOLD  PRODUCING  CROP. 


Making  fine  homes  and  good  investments.  Increase 
100  per  cent  in  a  few  months. 

Only  J17  to  $50  per  acre  for  land  that  will  produce 
four  crops  of  alfalfa.  We  can  name  a  good  many 
men  who  have  made  their  fortune  raising  alfalfa 
hay  and  seed  in  the  past  few  years.  One  Wichita 
man  bought  several  hundred  acres  about  14  years 
ago  and  today  is  worth  every  cent  of  .$250,000.  Anoth- 
er man  bought  about  1500  acres  less  than  8  years 
ago  and  set  out  400  acres  at  once  to  this  wonderful 
wealth  producing  crop  and  he  is  today  worth  many 
thousands  of  dollars  and  is  at  present  seeding  down 
400  acres  more. 

We  have  the  lands  and  are  glad  to  show  them, 
free  of  cost  to  investors.   Write  for  full  particulars. 

ISRAEL  RBOS. 

12.S  N.  JIarket     WICHITA,  KANS. 


NO  MORE 


One  Thousand  Shaves 
for  25  cents.  Can  you  fig- 
ure the  cost  per  share? 
Do  Not  Throw  Dull 
Blades  Away,  but  Strop 
Them.  A  wonderful  dis- 
covery that  Appeals  to 
all  men. 

C.  R.  BAILEY'S 
"VERY  SHARP" 

Satisfaction  guaranteed 
to  the  most  skeptical 
person  or  your  money 
back.  Sent  post  paid  for 
25  cents. 

P.  S.— Write  for  in- 
structions, how  to  strop 
a  razor.   ITS  FREE. 

C.  R.  BAIIEY  VERY 
SHfiRP  CO. 

50  LEONARD  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Agents  Wanted 


Dull  Razors  Are  Im- 
possible  When 
"VERY  SHARP'' 

Is  used.  No  grinding  or 
HONING  razors.  Two 
applications  of  Very 
Sharp  a  year  will  keep 
any  strop  and  razor  in 
faultless  condition.  Box 
contains  several  gener- 
ous applications. 


"VERY  SHARP" 

Is  a  scientific  strop 
dressing.  Acts  like  mag- 
ic and  insures  the  keen- 
est and  most  perfect 
edge  on  a  razor.  Makes 
shaving  a  pleasure. 

...DULL... 
RAZORS 


S 
A 
S 
N 
A 
K 


S 
A 
S 

The  Real  Quality  Flour  n 

Milled  Clean  and  Without  the  Touch  of  Human  Hands  A 
The  Finest  of  Flour  as  a  Result  of  Using  the  Finest  Wheat 

The  Enns  Milling  Company 

INMAN  Sold  Everywhere  KANSAS 


WTien  VJriiing  Advertisers,  Please  Mention  The  Kansas  Magazine. 
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This 


By  our  wonderful 
copyrighted  Simplex  System — one  of 

the  greatest  methods  of  musical  instrudlion  f 

ever  known — anyone  of  ordinciry  education  may  I  ; 

learn  by  mail  to  play  piano  or  organ  from  the  notes  l  ; 

1  20  Easy  Lessons  li 


You  need  not  know  the  firft  pnnciples  of  music.      This  wonderful  svstem  ^\  ^ 
_akes  It  possible  for  you  to  become  a  capable  musician,  quickly  and  easily  through    V  ^ 
spare-time  study  at  home.     The  work  is  enjoyable  and  fascinating— you  will  be  wonder  > 
fully  surprised  at  the  progress  you  can  make.      This  system  teaches  you  note  music  tho'r  V 
oughly.     When  you  finish  this  course  you  will  be  able  to  read  and  play  popular  aacr^ 
and  classical  music  direct  from  the  notes.  * 

THE  SIMPLEX  SYSTEM 

Teaches  the  keyboard,  time,  fingering,  keys  and  scales,  translation,  harmony,  seventh  and  dimin 
ished  seventh  chords,  modulation  of  harmony,  chord  scales,  minor  transposition,  accompanimenj 
composition,  inteimediate  tones,  expression,  etc  It  is  considered  better  than  three  times  the  amount  of 
instrucion  at  three  times  the  cost  under  old-time  methods— it  teaches  the  practical  and  usable  in  music 
and  does  away  with  all  unnecessary  theory.  The  Simplex  System  is  no  experiment— this  method 
of  instruction  has  enjoyed  fifteen  years  of  ever-increasing  success.  We  can  refer  you  to  enthusiastic 
students  all  over  America. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS 

"Your  course  in  hannony  is  a  notable  feature." 
"I  can  learn  music  from  you  better  than  from  a  local  teacher." 
"Simple  and  easy  to  understand." 

''tI^^u'^^  ^'r''  any  class  of  music  written  andl  understand  composition,  transposition,  and  harmony 
The  thoroughness  and  simplicity  of  your  method  of  music  enabled  me  to  play  any  music  1  desi^  * 
1  took  lessons  of  music  teachers  tor  two  years  but  made  no  progress  and  did  not  intend  to  try  ae^'  / 
but  made  progress  under  bimplex  system  from  very  first  lesson." 
By  utilizing  your  odd  moments  you  may  become  a  capable  musician  in 
your  own  home  by  this  easy  method.       You  should  have  this  course  of 
lessons.      The  cost  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  to  the  real  worth.  If 
you  wish  to  learn  to  play  piano  or  organ,  send  the  coupon 
for  our  free  book,  "Music  Taught  By  Mail." 

//     '^^•^^i:^^     Simplex  School  of  Music 

Conservatory  415 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SIMPLEX  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

Conservatory  4 IS  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Send  me  your  free  book. 


m 

and  mail 
this  coupon 


"Music  Taught  by  Mail." 


NAME 
Address- 


>V/,c„  Wr^uno  AU,crU,,rs.  Picas,  I^^i:U;;^r^K^Ti;;^iri[^^_ 
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The  J^comobile  "30" 


America's  premier  stock 
racing  car — The  1910  Loco- 
mobile is  now  on  our  floor 
$3500.00  F.  0.  B.  Wichita 
— If  you  want  the  greatest 
motor  car  made,  come 
and  see  the  '10  Locomobile 
30— Shaft  driven— All  the 
speed  you  want — more 
power  than  you  will  ever 
need  and  a  general  makeup 
to  it  that  will  last  forever — 
Ask  the  owner  of  a  Loco- 
mobile— Ride  in  the  new 
demonstrator  and  be  con- 
vinced—Buy the  only 
American  car  with  the 
greatest  and  largest  endur- 
ance record  of  them  all. 


MOUEL  "L" 


imiw  mm  m  go. 

156  NORTH  EMPORIA  AVENUE 

WICHITA,      :     :     :     :     :  KANSAS 
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We  Want  the  Men  | 


— and  women  who  want  the 
best — the  keen,  discriminating 
es  who  are  most  particular 
eir  requirements. 

The  NEW  MODEL 

LC.Smith&Bros.Typewriter 

Ball-bearings  at  all  frictional 
points— 

Parts  made  with  scientific 
accuracy — 

Clever  inbuilt  devices  for 
doing  all  kinds  of  special 
work  (to  take  the  place  of 
awkward,  expensive  attach- 
ments)— 

is  made  to  satisfy  particular  people. 

Illustrated  Book  Free 
L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Co. 
SYRACUSE.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
Branches  in  all  Large  Cities 

Head 


Office  for 
Europe. 
Asia  and 
Africa: 
19  Queen 
Victoria 
Street. 
London 
E.C. 


Aa 

the 
writinsr 
ALWAYS 
in  siekt 
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H 
O 


TOi!GH 

LEATHER  f 

SOFT 

AS 

VELVET 


STHKEADS 


Cox-Blodgett  Dry  Goods  Co. 


WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTERS 

Wichita,  Kansas 


cHpvelty  Desserts 

The  dainhest  ever  created  is  "Veroniqt^."  They  are  pencil 
ihape.  The  emit  is  crisp  and  flaky.  The  filling  is  a  sweet 
cream.  Ycu  nerer  have  tailed  such  a  delicious,  satistying  eon- 
fection.  .     •  t  »   •  • 

"Veronique"  can  he  served  with  huits,  ices,  sherbets,  tea, 
coffee  or  cool  drinks.  Once  you  try  "Veronique"  nothing 
else  can  take  their  place. 

In  protedlion  tins  at  all  grocers— 25c. 


sreirpdeat  the'  {^^)n^hinc"  tak cries— tie  flaetttn 
the  world.   Iryal.  *— » 

"CFover  Leaf"  Sugar  Wafers 
"Ptifopeiia"  Nut  { taped  J,";.  ' 
"Perfetto"  Sugar  Wafers  SV,'.;?"" 

On  ff  ceJpt  <  f  .'(V-  w  e  will  ge«d,  prepaid,  a  larg« 
tin  of  apsortrd  dainties. 

LOOSE-WILES  BISCUIT  co. 

Kansas Clt»,  Boaton.  f>t  I.onU  Omaha  Minneatnill.o 
kUo  diiitrlhuti  d  br 
Chlcag*  H  srult  ('o..  Cli  caro  Ul. 
Brown  Cra.  krr  and  v'i\n<l>  t"'.'..  •  alius  Tota*  ) 
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Real  E^ate  in  Orienta  Park 


Has  Doubled  in  Value 

Since  Our  Fir^  Off er 

Regardless  of  this  fadt,  however,  we  will  continue  our  Phenomenal  Offei 
to  new  subscribers  for  10  more  days.   Our  contradt  with 
the  Land  Company  then  expires. 


Our  Magnificent  Offer 


18  Months  Subscription  to  the  Kansas  Magazine  /  All 

Hammond's  1909  De  Luxe  Pictorial  Atlas  of  the  \  FOF 

World         :         :         :         :         :         :  )        <C  1  R 

A  $75.00  Lot  in  Orienta  Park,  West  Wichita's  New  I       ^  ^ 

.  .      .  \  Terms— $3  down 

Addition             :            :            :            :            :  \  and  $2  per  month 


Positively  the  Most  Liberal  Offer  Ever  Made 
by  Any  We^ern  Publication 

For  Full  Particulars  Address 

Premium  Subscription  Department 

 of  the  Kansas  Magazine  

SUITE  513-515,  BARNES  BUILDING  *  WICHITA,  KANSAS 


BUY  THE  BEST 


OUR 

Western  Belle 


HIGH 
GRADE 


Chocolates 


Will  Certainly  Please  You! 


They  possess  that  Quality,  Flavor  and  Finish 
WHICH  MAKES  THEM  SO  DESIRABLE! 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THEM 


MADE  ONLY  BY 

The  We^ern  Biscuit  Co. 

Wichita,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  SUeeESSFUL  MAN 


q  There  was  a  time  when  men  just  happened  to  be  suceessfnl.  Opportunity 
came  their  way  and  took  them  along  with  it. 

q     Times  have  changed.   Now-a-days,  success  is  not  an  accident ;  it  is  a  result. 

^  Business  and  Engineering  enterprises  have  become  so  complex  that  corpora- 
tions must  have  experts  to  handle  them — trained  men  must  be  at  the  head  of 
every  department. 

^  Are  you  working  toward  the  head  in  your  chosen  occupation?  Are  you  get- 
ting the  training  that  will  entitle  you  to  the  management  of  your  department 
when  the  opportunity  arrives? 

Q  The  American  School,  with  its  thirteen  years  of  experience,  with  its  modern 
iind  thorough  system  of  teaching  by  mail,^^^ll  qualify  you  in  the  higher  branches 

of  either  business  or  engineering  profes- 
sions— will  give  you  the  training  that  will 
enable  you  to  force  your  way  to  success. 

^  Don't  be  an  average  man  at  an  aver- 
age salary.  Get  into  the  class  of  successful 
men. 

q  If  you  will  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon, 
we  will  tell  you  how  you  can  realize  your 
ambitions. 

^  The  coupon  will  bring  complete  infor- 
mation by  mail — not  an  agent.  We  do  not 
employ  representatives  or  collectors. 

IVe  Help  Men  Help  The  msc/i  cs 


FREE  INFORMTITION  COUPON 


American  School  of  Corresp  ndence, 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
PUasc  »«nd  me  your  Bulletin  and  advise  me  how  I 
can  qualify  for  position  marked  "X.* 


 Book-keeper 

 Stenographer 

 Accountant 

 Coit  acconotant 

 Syitrmatizer 


 Draftsman 

 Architect 

'...-CiTil  Engineer 

 Mechanical  Engineei 

.Electrical  Fngineer 


...Cert'f'd  Public  Acc't   Sanitary  Engineer 

..Auditor   Steam  Engineer 

...Business  Manager   Fire  Insurance  Fng'r 

..Commercial  Law   College  Preparatory 


NAME  

ADDRESS  

OCCUPATION 
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HOW  $100  MADE  $12,000 

Magazines  reach  a  basis  that  enables  them  to  earn  immense  profits 
quickly.  $100  invested  in  Munsey's  a  few  years  ago  would  now  be  worth 
sbout  $12,000  and  would  be  earning  the  immense  dividends  of  about  $1,200 
a  year.  Those  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  stock  in  IMcClure's  made  1,000  per 
cent.  The  Ladies  Home  Journal  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  return  a 
gross  annual  income  not  far  from  $6,000,000.  Everybody's,  the  -Cosmopolitan, 
the  Outlook,  the  Red  Book  and  many  others  are  earning  annual  profits  which 
are  enormous. 

Magazines  as  a  rule  are  owned  by  a  few  individuals.  The  public  is 
rarely  ever  given  a  chance  to  share  in  the  profits  of  this  line  of  business. 

STATE  MAGAZINES 

There  is  a  general  movement  toward  the  establishing  of  state  maga- 
zines. This  movement  is  prompted  by  state  pride  and  state  loyalty.  During 
the  past  two  years  the  following  state  .magazines  have  been  established : 
The  Ohio  Magazine,  the  South  Dakota  Magazine,  the  Arizona  Magazine,  the 
Vermonter,  the  Central  New  Yorker,  The  Mid- Western  of  Des  Moines,  The 
(rreat  Southwest  of  Colorado  and  the  Kansas  Magazine.  These  magazines 
will  become  an  important  factor  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  published.  The 
mission  of  each  one  will  be  to  make  known  the  excellence  and  glory  of  its 
own  commonwealth.  The  Kansas  Magazine  is  a  pioneer  among  these  pub- 
lications. It  is  on  the  ground  floor  and  it  has  behind  it  a  spirit  of  loyalty — 
the  Kansas  Spirit — that  is  not  surpassed  in  fervor  by  the  loyalty  of  any 
state  in  the  Union.  It  has  behind  it  more  wealth  than  many  other  state  pub- 
lications can  ever  hope  to  have.  Ex-Kansans  are  already  an  important  factor 
in  the  business  and  commercial  life  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Hundreds  of  these  men  are  already  subscribers  to  their  home  magazine. 
Those  ''at  home'  recognize  it  as  their  own  publication.  Indeed  the  Kansas 
Magazine  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  great  publications  of  the  middle 
west. 

THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE,  INCORPORATED 

"When  the  Kansas  Magazine  venture  was  launched,  nearly  a  year  ago. 
the  founders  of  the  enterprise  promised  that  eventually  it  would  be  incor- 
porated in  order  that  its  many  enthusiastic  supporters  might  have  a  working 
interest  and  thus  share  in  its  success.  At  the  very  beginning  of  this  institu- 
tion the  "Kansas  Spirit"  began  to  manifest  itself  and  voluntary  subsorip- 
lions  for  stock  began  to  come  in  from  individuals  in  all  sections  of  the  state 
as  well  as  from  ex-Kansans  in  other  states.  None  of  these  stock  subscriptions 
were  accepted,  but  an  accurate  file  of  the  applications  was  kept. 
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The  men  who  founded  the  Kansas  Magazine  were  prompted  by  a  long 
felt  need  in  the  state  for  a  publication  that  would  give  an  accurate  and  im- 
partial review  of  the  state's  activities,  and  at  the  same  time,  gather  and  pre- 
serve its  many  valuable  fragments  of  pioneer  lore.  Their  intention  was  to 
make  the  publication  so  attractive  that  it  would  serve  as  a  valuable  adver- 
tisement abroad  for  the  state. 

The  men  who  undertook  this  are  business  men  of  state-wide  reputa- 
tion. They  are  men  of  integrity  and  honesty.  They  realized  that  their  un- 
dertaking was  in  a  measure  a  venture,  and  in  view  of  this  situation  they  did 
not  feel  justified  in  receiving  money  on  stock  until  they  were  absolutely  as- 
sured of  the  financial  success  of  the  publication.  They  preferred  to  finance 
the  undertaking  themselves  until  they  had  proved  by  actual  experience  the 
possibilities  of  its  success. 

FINANCIAL  SUCCESS  ASSURED 

The  point  has  been  reached  where  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to 
the  financial  possibilities  of  the  Kansas  Magazine,  and  in  view  of  this 
situation  the  corporation  has  been  formed.  As  an  organization  it  has  reached 
a  basis  that  enables  it  to  earn  a  large  profit.  The  men  who  have  in  charge 
the  practical  end  of  the  publication  are  men  who  have  already  been  eminent- 
ly successful  in  the  publishing  business.  They  are  men  who  would  not  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  incorporating  the  Kansas  Magazine  unless  they 
were  positively  assured  of  its  ability  to  earn  dividends. 

PREFERRED  STOCK 

Over  50  per  cent  of  the  stock  has  already  been  subscribed  for  by 
eminent  editors  and  well  known  business  men  of  the  state.  The  balance  of 
the  stock — which  will  be  preferred  and  carry  a  6  per  cent  dividend — will  be 
distributed  among  the  friends  of  the  publication  who  are  interested  in  it  be- 
coming a  great  factor  in  the  affairs  of  Kansas.  It  is  desired  that  authors 
and  younger  writers  of  known  ability  take  a  small  working  interest  in  the 
Kansas  Magazine  and  thus  share  the  literary  success  of  the  publication  as 
well  as  the  financial  gain. 

SHARES  $1.00  EACH 

• 

The  shares  of  stock  will  be  $1.00  each,  so  that  every  one  who  desires 
to  do  so  may  take  stock.  Send  your  remittance  to  THE  KiVNSAS  IMAGAZINE 
COMPANY  and  a  certificate  of  preferred  stock  will  be  mailed  to  you  at  once. 
A  safer  or  more  conservative  investment  cannot  be  found.  Come  with  us  and 
join  The  Kansas  Magazine  Family. 

THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  CO.,  Wichita,  Kan 
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;  lilt  T$  not  $0  Rara 
to  make  money 

as  it  is  to  save  it.  You  can  save  money  by 
Our  Plan — use  the  toll  lines  of  the  Missouri 
&  Kansas  Telephone  Co.  Reasonable  Rates, 
Best  Service  to  all  points  in  Missouri  and 
Kansas.  This  will  not  only  save  you  money, 
but  also  time. 


missourt  $f  Kansas 
Celcpbone  Co. 


r 


FREE  DEAFNESS  CURE 

A  remarkable  offer  by  one  of  the 
leading  car  specialists  in  this  country, 
who  will  send  two  months'  medicine 
free  to  prove  his  ability  to  cure  Deaf- 
ness, Head  Noises  and  Catarrh.  Ad- 
dress Dr.  G.  M.  Branaman,  173  East 
L2th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  Gift  Prolileiii  has 
lieen  SolTci  so  far  as 
is  Conceriefl 


The  Mauser  Stork 
Spoon  as  shown  In 
this  cut  is  the  ideal 
gift  for  the  baby. 
The  spoon  is  of  solid 
sterling  silver,  full 
tea  size.  In  the  bowl 
is  engraved  the  rec- 
ord of  the  baby's 
birth  the  baby's 
weight  and  name. 
Nothing  could  please 
a  mother  more  than 
one  of  these  spoons. 

We  sell  you  this 
solid  sterling  silver 
spoon  for 

ONLY  $2.00. 
and  do  all  of  the  en- 
graving FREE.  Posi- 
tively the  best  gift 
value  ever  offered  in 
Kansas.  Send  money 
order  or  draft  and 
the  spoon  will  be  en- 
graved with  the  rec- 
ord and  sent  to  you 
promptly. 

Reference:  —  Any 
bank  in  Winfield,  or 
The  Kansas  Maga- 
zine. 

ANDREff  WILSON 

Manufacturing 
Jeweler 

WINFIELD,  KANS. 
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MAGAZINE  TALK 

Our  November  number  will  be  full  of  snap,  vim  and  vitality.  It  will 
speak  the    Kansas  Language"  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

Hon.  Victor  Murdoch  \ 

Congressman  Murdoek,  leader  of  the  insurgent  force  of  the  last  House 
of  Representatives,  will  champion  the  cause  of  his  ''Comrades  in  Arms"  in 
the  November  number  of  the  KANSAS  MAGAZINE.  He  will  have  something 
to  say  about  "Cannonism"  that  will  be  instructive  and  decidedly  profitable 
to  our  readers.      '  ,  :  • 

The  Social  Whirl  in  South  Africa 

Frank  L.  Snow,  a  young  Kansan  of  note,  will  tell  about  what  he  saw 
in  the  social  life  of  South  Africa.  His  personal  experience  in  the  country 
about  which  he  writes  assures  our  readers  of  a  very  interesting  sketch.  His 
article  will  be  elaborately  illustrated  with  photos  taken  by  the  author. 

George  Warburton  Lewis 

Mr.  Lewis  will  contribute  another  one  of  his  inimitable  war  sketches 
that  are  so  popular  with  magazine  readers  everywhere. 

John  Brown,  of  Osawatomie 

Rev.  Arthur  Metcalf  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  will  relate  some  reminis- 
cences of  John  Brown  that  have  never  before  been  published.  This  article 
will  be  worthy  of  careful  preservation  because  of  its  historical  value.  It 
T/ill  be  illustrated  with  original  photos  of  the  Adair  Cabin,  the  Kronkite  Cabin 
and  a  number  of  historic  views  of  the  Marias  des  Cygnes. 

Kansans  in  Chicago 

It  is  with  considerable  pride  that  we  announce  an  article  on  Kansans 
in  Chicago"  by  ^Yilliam  "W.  Loomis,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Club.  This  article  will  tell  about  ex-Kansans  who  are  doing  thiugs  in 
the  big  windy  city.  Illustrations  will  be  from  photographs  of  the  men  whose 
success  is  recounted.  Valuable  data  that  cannot  be  had  elsewhere  will  appear 
in  this  splendid  article. 
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MEMDUIf^S 

By  Alan  Lamm. 

Just  a  lonely  autumn  leaf 
Trembling  in  the  wind, 
Speaks  memories  of  joy  and  grief. 
STfeet  memories  entwined 

About  the  heart — 

Do  not  depart 
Dear  memories,  sweet  memories! 

The  minor  strains  of  childhood's  days, 
The  wildest  notes  of  fear, 
Are  now  melodious  roundelays 
Pull  sweet  to  Memory's  ear. 

Life's  discord  all 

Makes  sweet  the  call 
Of  memories,  fond  memories! 

May  Heaven  grant,  should  I  grow  old. 
And  hearts  grow  void  of  cheer. 
Youth's  hours  of  gold,  not  to  withhold 
From  aiemory's  eager  ear. 

They're  gone  I  know. 

But  let  them  grow 
In  memories,  blest  memories. 
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"THE  BANANA  BOY," 
Reproduced  from  a  Painting  by  George  Melville  Stone. 
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Markka  &^  Santa  ?e  TraJl 

BY  JESSE  H.  BUFFUM 


THAT  history  may  be  indelibly 
recorded  and  the  pioneer  achieve- 
ments of  America's  bravest  fron- 
tiersmen in  crossing  and  conquering  a 
desert,  more  terrifying  than  the  wastes 
of  Sahara ;  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  the  school  children  of 
Kansas  and  the  Legislature  of  the 
state  are  now  engaged  in  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  and  commendable 
projects  ever  credited  to  our  well 
advertised  commonwealth.  Granite 
boulders  from  the  red  quarries  of  Okla- 
homa, varying  in  weight  from  six  to 
sixteen  hundred  pounds  are  being 
placed  from  Missouri  on  the  east  to 
New  Mexico  on  the  southwest  along 
the  line  of  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail,  to 
preserve  to  posterity  the  traditions  of 
this  historic  highway  that  American 
history  and  development  have  proven 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  pioneer  routes 
along  which  commerce  and  civilization 
have  flowed,  until  the  old-time  West 
has  become  well  populated  from  an 
overflowing  East. 

The  slow  destruction  of  time  is  re- 
lentlessly obliterating  from  the  long 
reaches  of  western  prairie  the  familiar 
evidences  of  a  historic  trail.  Intersect- 
ed by  fences,  washed  by  miniature  tor- 
rents, plowed  up  by  the  husbandman, 
or  usurped  by  the  inevitable  railway, 
the  old  ruts  and  tracks  that  once  could 
be  seen  all  along  the  four  hundred 
miles  that  traversed  Kansas,  is  to 
day  a  thing  scarcely  noticeable.  And 
now,  the  people  of  Kansas,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  seem  to  appreciate  the 
urgent  need  of  saving  to  posterity  the 
trail,  or  landmarks  of  its  pristine  route, 
and  there  is  that  which  overshadows 


mere  sentiment  in  its  demands  for 
adequate  and  substantial  memorial  of 
an  epoch  in  American  history  that  had 
to  do  with,  nay,  achieved,  the  dis- 
covery and  growth  of  the  most  im- 
portant or  at  least,  most  promising 
section  of  this  country,  the  area  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi  river 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  coast. 
Yet  why  so  much  of  Kansas  ?  Does  the 
Kansan  alone  glory  in  what  the  West 
has  become?  Does  the  magic  name  of 
U.  S.  Grant,  a  Freemont,'or  a  Zebulon 
Pike,  grow  impotent  outside  the 
Sunflower  State,  where  a  to-be  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  rode  guard 
on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  ?  Does  Coronado 
and  his  discovery  of  his  "Quivira"  of 
three  centuries  ago,  our  Kansas  of  to- 
day, stand  for  the  making  of  a  single 
state,  or  does  it  typify  the  future  of  a 
great  nation? 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  TRAIL. 

A  man  whose  name  and  career  are 
linked  with  turbulent,  exploitative  his- 
tory of  the  most  pronounced  variety, 
sought,  with  brilliant  coterie,  a  fabled, 
wealthy  city.  He  found  an  Indian 
village;  and  returned  to  Old  Mexico, 
his  starting  point,  disgusted  and  desti- 
tute. He  was  Francisco  Vasquez  de 
Coronado.  His  toilsome,  disastrous 
journey  across  plains  devoid  of  tree 
or  oasis  of  water  and  shade,  brought 
to  the  bold  explorer  a  reward  of  grief 
and  despoilation ;  but  liis  more  happy 
successors,  while  attributing  to  him 
the  honor  of  being  their  pathfinder, 
have  for  centuries  and  for  many  gen- 
orations  been  crossing  and  rocrossing 
the  same  repelling  desert,  and  in  Inter 
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days,  were  to  unify  their  progress 
down  one  avenue  of  a  western  nation's 
growth,  until  this  artery  of  commerce 
and  civilization  became  the  over-trod- 
den route  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  Coro- 
nado's  way  was  the  first  way,  and  he 
initiated  a  route  for  this  trail  of  later 
centuries;  but  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  of  the  Old  World.  It  was  the 
New  World  that  must  find  itself,  and, 
later,  re-find  the  Old. 

After  viewing  the  awesome  ravine  of 
the  Colorado,  and  ejaculating  despair- 


lay  asleep,  and  the  thunder  of  a 
thousand  million  buffalo  hoofs  could 
not  disturb  its  coma. 

Coronado  was  dead,  and  not  until  a 
short  time  prior  to  1763,  the  date  of  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  to  Spain,  and  while 
that  state  was  in  the  hands  of  France, 
did  a  genuine  route  become  spoken  of 
through  the  Great  American  Desert. 
Strangely  enough,  some  French 
traders,  starting  from  the  Upper  Miss- 
issippi, pushed'  through  with  merchan- 
dise to  the  Mexican  mountains,  and 
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Typical  Street  Scene  in  Ancient  Santa  Fe. 


ingly  as  he  gazed  into  the  impassable 
canon,  "The  earth  is  here  cut  in  two," 
Coronado  went  home ;  and  for  two 
centuries  the  antelope  and  the  buffalo 
were  not  seriously  molested,  and  the 
great  wild  West  lay  undisturbed.  The 
occasional  venturesome  hunter  or 
trapper  who  invaded  the  unknoAvn 
land,  did  so  at  peril  of  his  life,  and 
with,  perchance,  no  thought  of  a  na- 
tion's commercial  future  hinging  on 
the  wastes  of  prairie  grass  that  he 
trod.    The     Great  American  Desert" 


they  followed  rather  closely  the  trail 
left  bv  the  intrepid  Spaniard  from 
''The  True  City  of  The  Holy  Faith  of 
Saint  Francis."  These  Frenchmon 
opened  a  store  there  in  Santa  Fe  and 
tiaded  with  the  Indians  and  the  na- 
tives of  North  Mexico.  Captain  Amos 
Stoddard  tells  of  this;  and  he  also 
speaks  of  the  occasional  trading  with 
tlie  Indians  about  the  waters  of  the 
"Kansas"  and  the  River  Platte.  Stod- 
dard, even  in  liis  early  day.  prophetic- 
ally saw  the  tremendous  import  of  a 
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future  opening  up  of  that  vast  country 
to  trade  and  commerce. 

In  1804  a  man,  tradition  tells  us,  set 
fortli  from  historic,  romantic  old  Kas- 
knskia,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  on  foot, 
alone,  insufficiently  armed,  braved  the 
unspeakable  dangers  before  him  in  an 
effort  to  reach  Santa  Fe,  IMexico.  He 
jrot  there — and  perished  miserably;  but 
aside  from  firing  the  imagination  with 
jjraphic  adventures  on  the  unknown 
plains,  he  gave  little  to  enrich  history, 
save  in  the  one  fact  that  he  was  the 
third  known  traveler  to  penetrate  that 


the  rock-ballasted,  oiled  right  of  way. 
to  our  present  day  regime.  When 
Sebastian  de  Capparicio  of  Spain  turn- 
ed the  first  wheel  on  the  American 
continent  and  drove  the  first  ox  cart 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  he  sig- 
naled the  advent  of  an  epoch  of  indus- 
trial traffic  over  whose  grave  five 
centuries  later,  the  verdure  of  a  revolu- 
tionized, perfected  development  has 
scarce  begun  to  grow.  To  acknowledge 
the  prairie  schooner  and  stage  coach 
as  the  culmination  of  '  a  distinct  de- 
velopment in  the  world's  progress,  is 
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The  American  Quarter  of  Santa  Fe-  in  Marked  Contrast  to  the  City  of  the  Old  Trail  Days. 


fearful  region  of  death,  and  that  he  ad- 
hered throughout  his  journey  to  the 
inmiediate  region  that  later  was  rami- 
fied by  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  which  fol- 
lows, for  very  many  miles,  the  Arkan- 
sas River. 

There  is  no  need  to  scrutinize  the 
fitful  years  of  that  period  whose  en- 
gineers of  commercial  progress  were 
Unwittingly  surveying  tlie  v-xoute  of  a 
preat  trail.  We  need  but  to  remember 
that  the  trail  period  was  as  ideal  to  the 
civilization  of  the  Western  era,  as  is 


not  an  alternative ;  its  demands  of 
recognition  are  not  to  be  denied. 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  fron- 
tiers of  western  expansion  begin  to 
overflow.  The  same  spirit  that  drove 
Peary  toward  the  North  Pole  had 
massed  a  long  phalanx  of  pioneers  who 
faced  the  alternative  of  conquering  a 
desert  unknown  and  uninviting,  or 
stifling  in  congested  comnnmities  of 
restless  civilization.  Over  all  was  the 
mania  of  venturesomeness  that  impell- 
ed the  great  potentialities  of  a  new 
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West.  Herrodston  had  overflowed, 
Kaskaskia  had  experienced  her  ebul- 
lition of  population,  St.  Louis  had 
satiated  the  frontiersman's  spirit  of 
untrammeled  adventure,  and  "West- 
ward Ho!"  rang  out  as  clearly  and 
persistently  as  when  Daniel  Boone 
first  floated  down  the  Ohio  on  his  tent 
covered  raft.  This  was  civilization's 
**era;"     and     uncounted  thousands 


miles  long,  four  hundred  miles  of  the 
route  running  through  Kansas,  today 
the  banner  state  of  the  great  South- 
west. Merchandise  from  New  Orleans, 
on  the  south ;  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Mississippi  fur  country,  on  the  north; 
the  East's  contributions  to  traffic 
flowing  down  the  Ohio  hundreds  of 
miles  from  Pennsylvania,  then  up  the 
Father  of  Waters  another  two  hundred 
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THE  CITY  OF  THE  HOLY  FAITH. 


A  rare  old  picture  showing  this,  the  famous  and  ancient  city  of  Cortez  and  Coronado,  "La  Ciudad 
Real  de  la  Santa  Fe  de  San  Francisco,"  before  the  Americanizing  of  New  Mexico 
achieved  the  marked  alteration  of  some  sections  of  the  town.  This  is  the  Santa  Fe  of 
the  old  Trail  Days,  and  the  route  of  this  historic  old  highway  led  down  the  picturesque 
street  sho\\'n  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  terminating  at  the  "Fonda"  In  the  center  of 

\  the  town.  Possibly  no  photograph  in  existence  is  more  pregnant  with  history'  than  is  this. 


since  then  have  taken  the  stunt.  The 
result  is  typified  in  the  Avestern  city 
of  today,  the  Oklahoma  of  tomorrow. 

Glance  at  its  span  of  fifty  years  of 
activity,  and  the  Santa  Fo  Trail  reads 
a  history  of  romance.  Independence 
lays  claim  to  the  notoriety  of  the 
eastern  terminus ;  so  does  Kansas  City ; 
but  the  real  starting  point  was  St. 
Louis.    The  trail  was    nine  hundred 


miles — was  all  transported  from  St. 
Louis  to  "Westport  Landing"  at  Kan- 
sas City,  and  from  there  projected  it- 
self across  nine  hundred  miles  of 
desert  plainland  to  mediaeval  ^lexico. 
to  be  converted  into  glitteritig  silver 
dollars,  these  in  turn  to  be  carted  back 
in  the  same  ponderous  prairie  schoon- 
ers to  the  marts  of  the  East.  These  re- 
turning caravans,  if  they  started  back 
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in  early  spring,  were  fortunate  indeed, 
to  reach  their  eastern  destination  in 
July. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail  had  two  eastern  starting  points. 
The  commerce  of  this  route  drew  traf- 
fic from  a  rather  widespread  and  pro- 
miscuous area.  St.  Louis  was  not  the 
only  ^lississippi  town,  and  Indepen- 
dence, Missouri,  and  Leavenworth. 
Kansas,  were  the  accepted  fitting-out 
stations.    Leavenworth  was  a  United 


The  Santa  Fe  Trail  was  sinuous, 
oft  times  crooked,  but  significantly 
direct  in  its  general  trend,  as  if,  from 
the  crest  of  a  tidal  migration  of 
pioneers,  some  far-sighted  adventurer 
had  caught  a  gleam  of  Santa  Fe's 
adobe  walls,  and  the  vision  had  fired 
his  instinct  of  exploration  with  the  un- 
erring index  of  a  compass.  Certain  it 
is  that  Time's  economic  demands  upon 
directness  of  travel  have  scarcely  al- 
tered the  pristine  route  of  this  trail, 


THE  OLD  PALACE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 

Unaltered  since  its  construction  in  159S.  this  historic  old  building-  has  been  the  seat  of  the 
Mexican  Government  for  over  300  years  under  the  Spanish,  Pueblo,  Mexican  and  American 
regimes  to  this  day. 


States  fort,  and  is  to  this  day.  The 
two  tributary  branches  of  the  one  trail 
had  confluence  at  Wilmington,  Wa- 
baunsee County,  Kansas. 

**It  wound  through  strange,  scarred 
hills, 

Down  canons  lone 
Where  wild  things  screamed, 
With  winds  for  company; 
Its    milestones    were    the    bones  of 
pioneers.'* 


for  from  the  moment  you  enter  Kansas 
on  the  east,  you  ride  for  five  hundred 
miles  over  the  original  track  of  the 
trail,  today  rock-ballasted  and  spiked. 

Following  the  ''high  divide"  of  the 
prairie  between  the  valleys  of  the 
River  Kaw  ami  the  Arkansas,  the 
trail  kept  close  to  the  latter  river  that 
water  miglit  he  procured  from  the  in- 
fJowing  tributaries.  One  stretch  of  the 
old  trail  was  sixty-five  miles  long  with 
no  supply  of  water.  This  was  the  death 
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route  to  many  a  parched  traveler  and 
bis  thirsty  beasts. 

The  old  regime  is  obliterated,  but  we 
are  not  to  be  denied  just  one  more  trip, 
in  retrospect,  to  ancient  Santa  Fe.  We 
are  in  a  caravan  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
wagons,  or  schooners.  Here  is  the 
odorous  commotion  of  five  hundred 
mules  and  oxen ;  the  indigo  parlance  of 
pachyderm  "bulhvhackers"  with  their 
rattlesnake  whips  of  incredible  length; 
and  the  indescribable  activities  of  a 
huge  caravan  in  motion.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  days  will  bring  us  to  the 
city  of  Coronado's  brilliant  sortie  to 
find  the  grandeur  of  an  Indian  me- 
tropolis. It  took  us  a  whole  day  to 
cross  the  treacherous  sands  of  the  Ar- 
kansas River.  The  ford  was  at 
Larned,  where  the  old  government 
fort  remains  to  this  day — a  wheat 
ranch  now,  of  three  thousand  acres. 
Near  where  Garden  City  is  we  ran 
through  a  prairie  dog  town  forty 
miles  in  diameter.  We  had  gone  by 
**Pawnee  Rock,"  reeking  with  the 
memory  of  blood,  the  scene  of  Kit  Car- 
son's first  encounter  with  Kansas  In- 
dians ;  and  we  had  spent  our  first  night 
on  the  plains.  The  event  became 
memorable  from  the  moment  the  first 
ox  was  unyoked.  Never  did  the  in- 
tegral parts  of  a  caravan  camp  en 
masse — a  stampede  would  then  be 
ruinous  and  fatal. 

Many  have  died  on  the  old  trail. 
Yet  how?  Up  to  the  year  '44,  only 
twelve  men  had  been  slain  on  this 
route  by  Indians.  On  that  stretch  of 
trail  running  westward  fifty-eight 
miles  from  the  Cimarron  Crossing,  at 
about  the  100th  meridian,  uncounted 
lives  were  lost  because  of  an  inex- 
plicable mania  existing  among  the 
teamsters  for  going  to  sleep  on  their 
wagon  tongues,  falling  off,  and  being 
run  over.  For  some  reason,  best  known 
tc  those  now  beyond  the  palo  of  recall, 
it  was  an  almost  universal  custom  to 
make  most  of  the  journey  astride  the 
wagon  tongues.  Whether  this  was  to 
facilitate  a  lookout  for  Indian  sur- 
prises or  to  gain  diversion  from  the 
unrelenting    jolt    of    the  springless 


schooners,  is  a  matter  fit  for  conjecture 
only;  but  on  the  uplands"  to  this 
day  may  be  exhumed  particles  of  hu- 
man remains  which  were  piled  in  high 
pinnacles  of  warning  landmarks  on  this 
particular  stretch  of  trail. 

It  was  during  the  ''grass"  season 
that  we  passed  the  Elm  Creek  Cross- 
ing. The  Pike's  Peak  excitement  was 
on,  and  at  this  point  were  congregated 
that  night,  hundreds  of  wagons  and  a 
thousand  men,  of  twelve  nationalities. 
Burlingame  and  Council  Grove  were, 
however,  the  principal  stopping  places ; 
and  Council  Grove  was  a  recognized 
re-fitting  station,  as  early  as  1831, 
probably.  Oh,  the  magnitude  of  that 
pioneer  traffic !  In  1847,  9,884  wagons 
left  Kansas  City  for  Mexico  over  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail.  Had  all  of  these 
prairie  schooners  been  ranged  in  one 
lone  line,  that  line  would  have  been 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three  miles 
long,  with  98,840  mules  and  oxen,  and 
merchandise  weighing  59,304,000 
pounds. 

We  were  with  Washington  Irving  on 
that  trip.  His  tour  of  the  trail  was 
historic  and  picturesque.  Romance 
and  pathos  clung  about  his  ''Bet."  He 
purchased  Bet — a  docile  old  mare— 
from  an  unclassified  gentleman  at 
Westport  Landing.  Less  than  a  mile 
out  on  the  trail,  Bet  balked,  did  vaude- 
ville, and  was  promptly  returned  to 
her  original  owner.  Just  what  the 
margin  of  transfer  was,  remains  incog- 
nito. 

We  were  approaching  it.  We  smell- 
ed  its  mysticism,  and  in  anticipation 
viewed  its  mediaeval  enchantment. 
Named  by  its  Spanish  founders  ''La 
Ciudad  Real  de  la  Santa  Fe  de  San 
Francisco,"  it  is,  however,  the  plain 
^lexican  Santa  Fe  of  today.  Its  found- 
ing was  long  before  the  ^Eayflower 
east  anchor  in  ^Massachusetts  Bay. 
This,  the  oldest  city  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious government  on  American  soil,  had 
its  beginning  in  1582.  The  governor 
today  receives  his  visitors  in  the  same 
room  devoted  to  that  custom  under  its 
first  viceroy.    In    this    building  Low 
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Wallace  penned  the  magic  pages  of  his 
classical  Ben  Hur. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  YESTERDAY  AND 
THE  TRAIL  OF  TODAY. 

**We  cross  the  prairie,  as  of  old, 
Our  fathers  crossed  the  sea, 

To  make  the  West,  as  they  the  East, 
The  homestead  of  the  Free." 

— Whittier. 

Where  once  the  caravans  of  prairie 
schooners  bearing  precious  freightage 
to  historic,  mediaeval  Mexico,  went 
winding  their  tedious,  perilous  way 
over  nine  hundred  miles  of  savage 
plainland,  today,  nearly  one  hundred 
years  later,  the  California  Limited 
hurls  its  placid  tourists  to  sunny 
climes.  And  if  you  are  susceptible  in 
any  degree  to  the  throng  of  romantic 
suggestions  that  echo  up  from  plain 
and  prairie  the  din  of  a  bygone  era, 
the  minute  you  strike  the  rare  atmos- 
phere of  sun-kissed  Kansas,  you  dream 
away  the  monotonous  hours  in  con- 


jured pictures  of  bullwhackers  lashing 
their  reluctant  mule  teams  through 
hub-deep  alkali  sand;  or  behold  the 
Sand  Hills  at  night  aglow  with  the 
campfires  of  "buffalo  chips,"  in  the 
center  of  a  half  hundred  wagons  that 
barricade  the  men  and  mules  from  In- 
dian surprises  and  banditti  attacks. 
These  memories  and  the  fast  disappear- 
ing relics  that  the  tourists  may  oc- 
casionally see  along  the  route,  are  all 
that  remain  to  tell^of  the  trail.  The 
Santa  Fe  railway  follows  the  route  for 
one  hundred  miles  after  leaving  the 
division  terminal  of  Newton,  and  the 
old  trail  is  plainly  in  sight  from  the 
car  window  as  the  Limited  follows  the 
Arkansas  river.  This  is  the  trail  of  to- 
day. A  well  baUasted  route,  traveled 
by  thundering  locomtives  and  thou- 
sands of  homeseekers  yearly,  it  leads 
through  a  section  of  country  becoming 
thickly  populated  and  immensely  rich. 
Yesterday  the  trail  teemed  with  its 
thousands  bent  on  a  similar  errand,  but 
its  life  was  of  a  distinct  era,  bygone 
and  outgrown. 


Ge3iD3'ls  m  Esmm 

BY  ELIZABETH  M.  DINSMORE 


KANSAS  was  originally  occupied  by 
four  great  tribes  of  Indians,  the 
Osages,  Pawnees,  Kansas  and 
Padoucas  or  Comanches.  At  one  time, 
1846,  the  territory  now  comprising 
Kansas  was  the  home  of  nineteen  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  Indians.  Today  only 
three  small  tribes  make  their  home  in 
the  state;  the  Pottawatomies,  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  and  the  lowas,  and  their 
reservations  comprise  only  a  small 
part  of  three  counties. 

Professor  Dunbar  states  that  the 
name  Kansas"  is  derived  from  the 
Indian  word  *'kanza"  meaning 
'swift."  In  the  beginning  of  her  his- 
tory Kansas  was  known  only  as  a  part 
of  ''The  Great  American  Desert." 
Later  some  of  her  ''pet  names" — and 


very  significant  ones — were  "Howling 
Wilderness,"  "Home  of  the  Savage," 
"Daughter  of  Drought,"  "Daughter  of 
Dearth,"  "Bleeding  Kansas,"  "Grass- 
hopper Kansas,"  etc.  Today  the  heart 
of  every  true  Kansan  thrills  with  pride 
as  he  hears  her  called  the  "Core  of  the 
Continent,"  "Storm  Center  of  Bene- 
ficent Impulse"  and  "Peerless  Power 
of  the  West." 

THE  FIRST  TOWNS. 

The  first  towns  founded  in  Kansas 
were  Leavenworth,  organized  at  Wes- 
ton, July  13.  1854;  Atchison,  July  '2S. 
1854;  Topeka,  December  5,  1S54:  Law- 
rence Association,  founded  September 
15,  1854;  and  Osawatomie. 
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THE  FIRST  I^VNSAS  CHILDREN. 

The  first  white  children  born  in 
Kansas  were  Napoleon  Boone,  grandson 
of  Daniel  Boone,  son  of  D.  Morgan 
Boone,  at  the  Kansas  Indian  Agency, 
Jefferson  County,  August  22,  1828; 
Louis  B.  Dougherty,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
December  7,  1828 ;  Colonel  A.  S.  John- 
son, Shawnee  IMethodist  ^Manual  Labor 
School,  July  11,  1832.  He  was  the  son 
of  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson  who  was  a 
missionary  to  the  Shawnee  Indians  in 
1829  and  for  whom  the  first  county  in 
Kansas  was  named  Johnson  County. 
Elizabeth  SummervilL  (Mrs.  John  S. 
Carter)  was  born  at  the  Shawnee  Bap- 
tist Mission,  Johnson  County,  January 
24,  1835. 

THE  FIRST  WEDDING. 

On  July  3,  1845,  Silas  Peirce  and 
Miss  Mary  Shook  were  married  by 
Reverend  William  Hamilton  at  the 
Iowa  and  Sac  Mission  in  Doniphan 
County.  This  is  probably  the  first  mar- 
riage that  occurred  within  the  bounds 
of  Kansas.  In  1893  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peirce  and  family,  five  daughters  and 
one  son  were  still  living  at  their  farm 
near  Oregon,  Missouri,  where  they 
settled  in  1846. 

THE  EARLIEST  WRITERS. 

Some  of  the  earliest  writers  who 
championed  the  cause  of  Kansas  and 
helped  to  make  her  what  she  is  today 
were  Horace  Greely,  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Thur- 
low  Weed,  John  C.  Vaughn,  Whittier, 
Emerson,  Thomas  Parker,  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Dr. 
Boynton,  Dr.  Thos.  H.  Webb,  Horace 
White,  Robt.  G.  Elliott,  Wm.  Ross, 
John  Speer,  Joseph  Speer,  George  W. 
Brown,  W.  E.  Webb,  Dan  W.  Wilder, 
John  A.  Martin  and  George  W.  Martin. 

THE  FIRST  POSTOFFICE. 

The  first  postoffice  in  the  state  was 
at  Fort  Leavenworth  on  j\Iay  29,  1828, 
under  the  name  of  Cantonment  Leav- 
enworth *'on  the  La  Platte"  then  in 
Clay  County,  ^lissouri.  The  first  post- 
master was  Phillip  G.  Rand. 


HORTICULTURE. 

The  first  orchard  was  planted  by 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Johnson  at  the 
i\I.  B.  Mission  grounds  near  Shawnee- 
town  in  1837.  It  comprised  twelve 
acres  and  was  an  apple  orchard.  Some 
of  these  trees  are  still  living  and 
probably  fruitful. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
Slate  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in 
Leavenworth,  December  15-17,  1868— 
the  first  of  its  kind  organized  west  of. 
the  Mississippi.  Its  first  report  was 
published  in  1871.  In  1869  Kansas  re- 
ceived a  gold  medal  for  the  best  dis- 
play of  fine  fruit  at  Horticultural 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  A 
Kansas  specialist  first  proved  that 
commercial  orcharding  would  return 
solid  and  substantial  recompense. 

THE  FIRST  BRIDGE. 
The  American  Bridge  Company  of 
Chicago  completed  the  bridge  which 
spans  the  Missouri  at  Atchison,  in  July 
1875,  the  first  to  cross  the  Missouri 
and  connect  the  two  states. 

FIRST  WOMAN'S  CLUB. 
Miss  C.  P.  Leonard,  instructor  in 
French  and  German  at  the  University 
at  Lawrence,  organized  December  5, 
1871,  ''The  Friends  in  Council"  on  the 
plan  of  her  home  club  in  Quincy,  Illi- 
nois, and  w^as  chosen  president  of  the 
first  woman's  club  w^est  of  the  Miss- 
issippi. 

DISCOVERIES. 

The  first  discovery  by  the  ''actual 
settler"  was  that  of  coal.  Pike  had 
predicted  that  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
fuel,  unless  coal  should  be  discovered 
this  western  country  must  remain  at 
best  a  range,  its  people  herdsmen  and 
shepherds. 

About  1870  "Uncle  Billy  Cook"  dis- 
covered the  first  zinc  ore,  or  jack, 
near  Galena  on  "the  Cook  forty"  and 
he  was  thereafter  called  ''Black  Jack 
Cook."  The  date  of  the  discovery  of 
lead  is  far  back  in  Indian  history.  The 
Indians  would  fill  a  depression  in  the 
rocks  with  dry  wood  put  the  lead  ore 
on  it,  cover  it  to  prevent  the  heat  from 
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escaping  too  rapidly,  and  then  slowly 
burn  the  wood.  As  the  lead  settled  to 
the  bottom  they  would  mould  it  into 
bullets  for  their  guns. 

TUB  FIRST  MARKS  OF  CIVILIZA- 
TION. 

The  first  broad  mark  of  civilization 
was  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  sixty  feet 
wide  and  seven  hundred  miles  long, 
four  hundred  of  which  were  in  Kan- 
sas and  lined  on  either  side  by  sun- 
flowers. It  was  the  best  natural  road 
in  the  world. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  have  been  instrumental  in 
securing  from  the  State  Legislature  of 
1905  and  from  the  school  children  of 
Kansas  money  enough  to  procure  nine- 
ty-six granite  markers  which  have 
been  placed  along  the  entire  trail 
throughout  the  state  of  Kansas;  from 
four  to  six  markers  in  each  county. 
The  Daughters"  of  Colorado  have 
continued  the  work  and  six  hundred 
miles  are  now  thus  marked. 

NAVIGATION. 
During  the  Eighteenth  Century  the 
navigation  of  the  jMissouri  River  was 
restricted  to  the  wooden  canoe  of  the 
Indian  and  fur  trader,  then  Manuel 
Lisa  and  his  Keel  boat,  and  at  last 
the  steamboat  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Probably  the  first  long  race  run 
on  the  Missouri  was  by  two  Keel  boats 
in  the'  hands  of  Hunt  and  Lisa  in  1811, 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone— a  distance  of  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety  miles.  Lisa 
won  the  race.  The  first  steamboat  to 
ascend  the  Missouri  was  ''The  Inde- 
pendence," May  15,  1819.  She  went  to 
Chariton  and  returned  to  St.  Louis 
June  5.  The  first  steno  wheel  steam- 
boat to  ascend  the  Missouri  was  "The 
Western  Engineer"  in  1819.  under 
Major  Stephen  H.  Long.  It  left  St. 
Louis,  June  21.  The  "Western  Engi- 
neer" was  followed  by  three  other  boats 
of  Long's  fleet — to  explore  the  Yelow- 
stone.  They  were  "The  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson," "R.  M.  Johnson"  and  "Ex- 
pedition." At  the  mouth  of  the  Osage 
the  Jefferson  struck  a  snag  and  sank, 


being  the  first  of  the  many  steamers 
wrecked  on  the  treacherous  Missouri. 
The  Indians  called  the  steamboats 
"Five  Canoes." 

THE  EXPRESS. 

The  first  "Pony  Express"  started 
in  April,  1859,  from  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri, to  San  Francisco.  The  distance, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  miles  was  made  in  ten  days.  This 
was  followed  by  the  Wells  Fargo  Ex- 
press, then  the  Butterfield  Overland 
Stage  Company  and  then  the  great  rail- 
ways. The  first  railroad  started  from 
the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  was  "The 
Union  Pacific." 

The  first  railroad  iron  laid  in  Kan- 
sas was  at  Elwood,  March  20,  1860, 
now  a  part  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  Grand 
Island  division  of  "The  Union  Pa- 
cific." 

KANSAS  YOUNG  STATEHOOD. 

The  first  census  of  Kansas  was  taken 
in  1855  at  the  order  of  Governor 
Reeder.  It  showed  a  population  of 
8,501  persons,  of  which  2,905  were 
voters. 

The  first  territorial  capital  of  Kan- 
sas was  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and  the 
first  permanent  capital  at  Lecompton. 
The  first  state  capital  was  located  at 
Topeka,  March  26,  1861.  The  first 
State  Legislature  met  at  Topeka.  March 
26,  1861.  The  House  met  in  the 
Ritchie  Block,  southeast  corner  of 
Sixth  Street  and  Kansas  Avenue  and 
the  Senate  in  the  Gale  Block  just 
north  of  it. 

The  first  territorial  governor  of 
Kansas  was  Andrew  H.  Reeder.  The 
first  state  governor  of  Kansas  was 
Charles  Robinson  who  was  sworn  into 
office  February  9.  1861. 

The  first  United  States  Senators 
were  James  H.  Lane  and  Samuel  C. 
Pomeroy. 

The  first  capitol  building  was  at 
Pawnee  near  Fort  Riley. 

The  first  constitution  of  Kansas  was 
completed  November  11,  1855. 

The  state  seal  was  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  1861  and  the  motto  "Ad 
Astra  per  Aspera"  was  suggested  by 
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John  J.  Ingalls.  At  the  first  session  of 
the  Topeka  Legislature,  March  4,  1856, 
a  memorial  was  prepared  asking 
admission  into  the  Union  and  the 
state  was  admitted  on  January  29, 
1861. 

The  first  vote  of  Kansas  for  presi- 
dent was  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  Late 
in  the  fall  of  1859  Lincoln  visited  Kan- 
sas for  the  first  and  last  time,  speak- 
ing at  Elwood,  Troy,  Doniphan, 
Atchison  and  twice  in  Leavenworth. 
The  Leavenworth  Register  pronounced 
them  the  ablest  addresses  ever  deliver- 
ed upon  the  soil  of  Kansas. 

The  first  celebration  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  in  the  state  was  in  1804  at  the 
present  site  of  Atchison,  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke. 

The  first  person  to  raise  the  flag  in 
Kansas  was  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike. 
He  was  also  the  first  intelligent  ex- 
plorer of  Kansas  and  the  first  to  record 
observations  of  interest  and  value. 

The  first  place  "Old  Glory"  floated 
on  the  Kansas  breeze  was  at  Pawnee 
Village  in  Republic  County,  September 
29,  1806.  A  large  monument  costing 
three  thousand  dollars,  erected  by  the 
Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  now 
marks  the  spot.  It  is  a  twenty-seven 
foot  Barre  granite  shaft,  and  an  iron 
fence  encloses  it  and  six  acres  of 
ground  on  which  the  signs  of  the  tepees 
are  yet  distinctly  visible.  Pawnee 
Rock  is  the  greatest  natural  landmark 
in  the  state.  The  first  Kansas  star  in 
the  flag  floated  over  Independence 
Hall,  February  22,  1861. 

THE  WAR. 
The  first  call  for  troops  was  on 
April  15,  1861,  for  seventy-five  thou- 
sand men.  On  the  3rd  of  July,  1861,  a 
party  of  volunteers  from  the  First 
Kansas  crossed  the  IMissouri  River  from 
Leavenworth  to  Itan,  on  the  IMissouri 
side,  and  captured  a  confederate  flag. 
Three  men  were  wounded.  This  was 
the  first  Kansas  blood  shed  in  the  war. 
The  first  Kansas  regiment  was  muster- 
ed June  3,  1861.  The  first  Kansas 
colored  regiment  was  organized  at  Fort 
Lincoln,  near  Fort  Scott,  in  No- 
vember,  1862.     In   November,  1862, 


over  six  thousand  Indians  in  the 
Indian  Territory  who  were  loyal  to 
the  United  States  joined  together  and 
fought  the  Indians  who  had  joined  the 
Confederacy.  They  suffered  terribly 
during  the  hard  winter  in  Kansas,  but 
in  the  spring  three  regiments  were 
formed  from  these  Indians,  officered 
from  Kansas  regiments,  and  an  Indian 
brigade  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
William  A.  Phillips.  The  first  fort  in 
Jewell  County- was  built  of  sod  and  the 
first  well  was  dug  wdthin  the  enclosure. 

THE  PRESS. 
The  first  newspaper  was  the  Leaven- 
worth Herald,  proslavery,  and  its 
first  office  was  the  shade  of  a  large 
elm  tree  on  the  levee,  September  15. 
1854.  Among  the  earliest  papers  were 
The  Herald  of  Freedom  and  Tribune, 
Lawrence;  The  Elwood  Advertiser  and 
Free  Press;  Squatter  Sovereign,  Atch- 
ison,- and  Crusader  of  Freedom,  Doni- 
phan. 

The  first  printing  press  was  brought 
to  Kansas  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
IMeeker  in  the  winter  of  1833  to  the 
Shawnee  Baptist  Mission,  Johnson 
County.  The  first  issue  was  the  "Dela- 
ware First  Book"  in  March.  1834.  He 
also  published  many  other  books  and 
pamphlets,  among  them  a  ''Hymn 
Book"  of  the  Ottawas  to  whom  he 
went  in  1837. 

The  Troy  Chief  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  oldest  living  paper 
in  the  state.  It  was  first  issued  at 
White  Cloud,  June  5,  1857.  by  Sol  :\Iil- 
ler.  The  first  issue  was  printed  on  a 
press  operated  by  a  slave,  whom  ^Ir. 
]\Iiller  had  hired  from  his  owner  for 
that  purpose. 

STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Kansas  State  Historical  Society 
is  the  custodian  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  collections  of 
original  historical  material  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Its  organization  was  sug- 
gested in  1855  by  ^Missouri  friends.  In 
1860  the  Scientific  and  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Kansas  was  organized  at  Law- 
rence, but  its  library  and  collections 
were  destroyed  in  the  Quantrill  Raid, 


BY  WILLARD  A.  WATTLES 


<<D  ^'^^  DOWN  the  curtains,  Mary, 
I  so.  Our  little  room  is  always 
much  cozier  when  we  are  s  lut 
in  completely  from  the  storm  outside. 
No,  don't  bother  about  the  lamp  just 
yet ;  the  fire-place  gives  us  light  enough 
and  is  softer  for  our  eyes.  Our  eyes 
sreni  to  tire  more  easily  than  they  used 
to  do.  Somehow,  the  old  house  is  just 
a  trifle  lonely,  and  you  are  very  quiet. 
Come,  Mary,  sit  beside  me  in  your  cush- 
ioned chair  that  the  children  gave  you 
on  our  anniversary  If  you  lay  your 
hand  here  on  my  knee  I  shall  feel  it 
there,  and  talk  much  better.  For  I  am 
strangely  talkative  tonight,  you  see. 
There,  my  arm  so.  Now  we  sit  hand 
in  hand  before  the  fire,  just  like  old 
lovers.  And  so  we  are,  old  lovers, 
!^^a^y,  you  and  I. 

*'You  know,  I  was  sometimes  a  little 
l(»nely  after  the  children  came.  Isn't 
that  a  queer  thing  to  say?  You  were 
always  so  busy  with  them,  and  I  knew 
their  claims  were  first,  more  important 
than  mine.  But,  when  I  came  home 
from  the  field  after  a  hard  day's  work, 
and  the  chores  for  the  night  were  done, 
I  used  to  watch  you  setting  things  in 
order  after  the  supper  dishes  were 
washed,  tending  the  babies,  bundling 
them  off  to  bed,  always  so  bustling  and 
happy;  and,  though  I  knew  it  was  a 
selfish  thought  and  I  shamed  myself 
for  having  it,  yet  sometimes  I  missed 
the  long,  quiet  evenings  when  we  were 
together  always,  and  there  were  no 
childish  calls  to  separate  us  as  we  sat 
talking  low,  or  silent  in  each  other's 
presence,  until  the  clock  had  warned 
lis  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  I  yearned 
for  those  sweet  hours  of  comradeship; 
and  yet  I  knew  it  was  not  right.  It  is 
too  quiet,  now,  I  think  at  times. 

"The  fire  does  not    seem    to  blaze 
freely  enough  tonight.    The  snow  had 
^H'lted  on  the  woodshed  roof,  and  run 
through  the  cracks,  on  the  wood, 
I  guess  I  forgot  to  throw  the  upper 


sticks  aside.  But,  no  matter.  We  are 
not  afraid  of  the  shadows,  and  it  will 
grow  brighter  soon.  You  used  to 
frighten  at  them,  when  you  were  a 
girl.  Do  you  recollect  the  night  I  met 
you  first?  Yes, -I  know;  but  I  like  to 
think  about  it,  for  I  always  see  you 
just  as  you  were  that  first  night  we 
knew  each  other. 

''It  was  at  Jessie  Stone's  party  when 
her  folks  lived  on  the  old  home  place. 
That  summer  morning  when  her 
brother  came  to  tell  me  that  Jessie 
wanted  me  to  come  to  her  party,  at 
first  I  did  not  know  whether  to  go  or 
not.  Father  had  gone  to  town  that 
Saturday,  and  left  me  to  cradle  the  last 
of  the  wheat.  I  was  twent}'  then,  you 
know,  brown  and  sturdy,  and  I  always 
worked  with  all  my  might,  even  in  the 
hottest  sun,  so  that  when  night  came  I 
was  glad  to  get  to  bed.  But,  somehow, 
when  John  said  there  was  a  new  girl 
coming,  who  had  just  moved  with  her 
folks  from  the  next  county,  somehow,  T 
forgot  all  about  my  backaches  and  my 
weary  arms,  and  I  knew  that  I  would 
be  there  that  night.  I  could  stand 
more  then,  than  I  can  now.  I  get  out 
of  breath  very  easy  now,  and  it  takes  a 
great  deal  of  strength  for  me  to  walk 
across  the  orchard.  In  those  days,  I 
was  full  of  life,  always  ready  for  fun. 

''The  party  was  on  a  moonlight 
night,  you  remember,  and  a  cool  little 
breeze  had  flaked  up  the  clouds  into 
downy  bunches,  and  scattered  them 
like  soft,  white  feathers  through  the 
sky.  I  was  feeling  good  that  night,  for 
father  had  come  home  to  tell  me  at 
the  supper  table,  that  when  I  was 
twenty-one,  if  I  wanted  to  set  up  for 
myself,  I  should  have  an  ox  team  and 
the  eighty  acres  next  the  walnut  grove. 
You  know  I  had  always  worked  hard, 
and  never  hung  back  when  there  was 
something  to  be  done;  and,  though  T 
knew  my  folks  had  done  well  by  me.  I 
knew  also  that  I  had  alwavs  been  a 
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MARY. 


good  son.  I  am  glad  now  that  I  was; 
it  is  a  great  comfort  to  know  that  they 
could  not  complain  of  me. 

''Just  a  little  nearer,  Mary,  my  voice 
is  sort  of  shaky,  from  a  cold  I  guess. 
Warm  your  hands  before  the  fire ;  they 
are  trembling,  too.  You  must  not  tire 
yourself  out  another  day. 

''When  I  got  to  Jessie's,  most  of  the 
young  folks  were  already  there  except 
you.  I  never  was  much  of  a  hand  for 
girls,  but  when  you  came  in  at  last, 
dressed  in  something  soft  and  fluffy, 
with  one  of  those  cabbage  roses,  its 
petals  pink  and  smooth  as  a  baby's 
cheek,  tucked  into  your  hair,  I  felt 
somehow  that  you  were  different  from 
all  the  other  girls  I  ever  knew.  And 
when  we  came  out  into  the  white- 
washed kitchen  to  pull  taffy,  and  Jes- 
sie's little  brother  burned  his  fingers 
on  the  syrup  kettle,  you  fixed  his  hand 
up  so  quickly,  while  the  tears  filled 
your  eyes  as  if  you  felt  the  pain  as  well 
as  he,  binding  it  up  in  damp  soda,  and 
kissing  him  so  tenderly  on  his  poor  lit- 
tle puckered  "face,  all  I  could  do  was 
just  to  stand  and  stare  until  John  Stone 
asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  burn  my  hand 
on  the  syrup  kettle,  too.  And  then 
your  cheeks  grew  red,  and  you  said  it 
was  warm  in  the  room;  you  walked 
over  to  the  open  window  and  leaned 
against  the  casing,  while  you  looked 
out  into  the  cool  night  air. 

"Just  a  minute,  Mary,  'til  I  put  an- 
other log  on  the  irons.  There.  Now, 
you  may  put  your  head  on  my  shoul- 
der; and  my  arm,  so. 

"And,  after  we  had  finished  with 
the  taffy,  on  the  journey  to  the  spring 
where  we  all  went  for  a  drink  of 
water,  somehow  I  found  myself  beside 
you,  and,  before  I  knew  how  it  had 
happened  you  had  told  me  I  might  be 
your  company  home  that  night,  as  your 
brother  was  to  go  with  Alice  Williams. 
You  remember  her?  She  married  an- 
other man ;  always  was  sort  of  flirty. 
And  how  I  wondered  at  John  in  those 
days,  that  he  could  like  another  girl 
better  than  his  sister!  But  I  was  glad 
he  did. 


"It  took  us  a  long  time,  that  moon- 
night  walk  home  through  the  walnut 
grove,  sweet  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
new  formed  nuts,  green  on  the  trees. 
There  were  big  white  stones  near  the 
path  with  thick  black  shadows  at  their 
sides,  and  every  little  while,  your 
fingers  would  close  on  my  arm  as 
something  strange  and  shiny  loomed 
up  ahead  of  us.  And  yet  you  did  not 
waver,  though,  now  and  then  when  J 
spoke  to  you  you  were  silent  and  your 
breath  came  quickly.  You  never  were 
one  to  make  an  outcry,  Mary. 

"So  it  went  on,  'til  we  were  mar- 
ried. Then  there  were  years  of  toil, 
and  the  girlish  beauty  faded  from  your 
figure.  Your  hands  grew  roughened, 
and  the  veins  stood  out;  yet  they 
were  always  to  me  the  fairest  hands 
in  all  the  w^orld.  The  babies  came  and 
we  worked  early  and  late,  for  there 
were  many  mouths  to  feed.  When  the 
boys  could  follow  me  around,  and  the 
girls  began  to  help  you  churn  and 
sweep,  then  life  grew  easier.  I  think 
we  were  good  parents;  we  did  the 
best  we  could,  and  lived  our  lives 
again  in  those  of  our  children.  Yet, 
one  by  one,  they  left  us ;  Fred  to  Cali- 
fornia, Porter  for  a  home  of  his  own ; 
Ruth  married  a  good  man,  and  now  is 
happy  as  we  would  have  her  be. 

"When  daughter  Mary  left  us,  it 
was  hard,  I  know.  We  were  so  happy 
together,  and  we  counted  on  her  to  be 
with  us  when  we  grew  old,  to  be  our 
comfort  and  our  home-maker.  The 
others  had  their  families,  we  must  not 
try  to  keep  them  for  ourselves ;  but 
iSlary  was  all  our  own.  She  was  un- 
like the  others;  like  you,  I  think,  quiet 
and  womanly,  patient  and  always 
smiling,  our  last  and  dearest  treasure. 
We  missed  her  so  at  first.  Ruth  came 
back,  like  the  loyal  daughter  she  was, 
to  be  with  us  when  all  was  over.  Yet 
it  was  plain  she  hungered  for  her 
babies;  and  it  was  not  ricrht  that  we 
should  keep  her  long.  On  such  a  niirht 
as  this  I  think  of  ]\rary;  it  is  so  coKl 
and  dreary  where  she  lies;  and  she 
always  loved  the  firelitrht  so.  loved  to 
sit  with  her  golden  head  bent  thought- 
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fully,  gazing  long  into  the  glowing 
grate. 

**Ah,  what  was  that?  Only  the 
shutter  slamming  to;  I  forgot  to  close 
it,  and  the  wind  has  done  it  for  me. 
Everything  is  so  quiet  all  at  once. 
Speak  to  me,  Mary,  wife,   have  you 


fallen  asleep?  You  tire  so  easily  now- 
adays. Come,  Mary,  wife,  wake  pu, 
the  fire  is  low,  and  I  have  talked  so 
long  that  you  grew  drowsy  I  cannot 
understand  why  you  do  not  hear  me, 
when  I  call :   Mary !  Mary !  Mary ! ' ' 


Defects  ©?  Pei)]ls  Sd^©©l  System 

BY  EX-GOVERNOR  SAMUEL  J.  CRAWFORD 


WHILE  our  state  authorities  are 
engaged  in  the  important  work 
of  reconstructing  the  state  gov- 
ernment and  placing  it  on  a  solid  busi- 
ness basis,  as  contemplated  by  the 
constitution,  the  question  suggests  it- 
self, whether  it  would  not  be  advisable 
for  them  to  take  into  consideration, 
our  so-called  educational  system  and  if 
necessary,  administer  heroic  treat- 
ment. The  theory  of  that  system  or 
rather  want  of  system,  as  seen  from 
airships,  is  beautiful  as  a  dream,  but 
when  we  come  down  to  earth  and  view 
it  from  a  practical  standpoint,  it  is 
not  so  enchanting.  According  to  the 
Sixteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
we  have  in  Kansas  about  five  hundred 
thousand  boys  and  girls  of  school  age. 
For  the  education  and  proper  training 
of  these  children,  so  as  to  prepare  them 
for  useful  citizenship,  the  state  has 
been  divided  into  8,600  districts,  in 
most  of  which,  school  houses  have  been 
erected  and  schools  maintained  during 
a  part  of  each  year,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  392,000  and  an  averasre  atten- 
dance of  290,900  pupils  and  12,985 
teachers.  Of  these  schools,  1,316  have 
an  enrollment  of  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  pupils;  1,049  between  ten  and 
fifteen;  474  between  five  and  ten;  78 
Jiave  five  or  less,  and  170  have  no 
s<'hools  at  all.  This  shows  an  absence 
of  over  100,000  of  the  enrolled  children, 
^>esidcs  an  army  of  children,  who  have 
not  been  enrolled.  This  showing  is 
l^ad ;  but  it  is  not  the  worst  feature  of 


our  public  school  system.  There  are 
other  glaring  defects  plainly  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  Take  for  instance  the 
text  books  and  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed,  and  what  can  the  average 
boy  or  girl  do,  except  to  flounder  in 
total  darkness  for  three  or  four  years 
and  then  become  hopelessly  discour- 
aged and  leave  school. 

No  state  in  the  union  has  ~ brighter 
children  than  the  state  of  Kansas  and 
the  teachers,  no  doubt,  do  the  best  they 
can,  under  the  circumstances.  Money 
in  abundance  for  the  support  of  these 
schools,  is  cheerfully  supplied  and  yet, 
insofar  as  the  country  schools  are  con- 
cerned, they  are,  generally  speaking, 
little  less  than  a  farce.  The  pupil  is 
expected  to  do  impossibilities ;  to  read 
before  he  has  learned  the  English 
alphabet  or  can  spell  words  of  two 
sjdlables;  and  to  solve  problems  in 
arithmetic  before  he  has  learned  the 
multiplication  table.  As  a  result,  when 
ho  is  big  enough  to  take  notice,  he 
finds  himself  at  sea,  without  compass 
or  rudder.  It  looks  very  much  like 
the  course  of  study  for  children  in 
public  schools,  was  adopted  under  the 
delusion  that  all  the  boys  and  girls  in 
Kansas,  five  hundred  thousand  and 
more,  were  preparing  to  enter  college, 
rather  than  complete  their  education 
in  the  public  schools.  Certainly,  on 
no  other  hypothesis,  could  tho  au- 
thorities have  selected  the  text  books 
used  and  prescribed  the  course  of  study 
and  methods  of  teaching  now  in  vogue 
in  the  common  schools;  especially  is 
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this  so,  since  every  one  knows  that  not 
to  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  392,000 
enrolled  pupils,  will  ever  reach  the 
portals  of  a  college  or  university. 

Too  much  strenuousness  has  been  ex- 
erted by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  Text  Book  Commission,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  lead  the  youth  of  Kansas  on  a 
run  through  the  common  schools  to  a 
pinnacle  of  fame  where  nobody  works 
*'but  our  old  man."  Anyone  ought  to 
be  able  to  see  where  such  a  policy  will 
lead.  In  fact,  the  old  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War,  already  know.  During  the 
dark  days  of  the  Rebellion,  Artemus 
Ward,  a  soldier  of  fortune  and  a  rough 
rider  without  a  battle,  concluded  to 
exterminate  Lee's  army  and  squelch 
the  Confederacy  by  organizing  what  he 
called  the  ''Mackerel  Brigade,"  com- 
posed exclusively  of  brigadier  generals. 
The  scheme  was  brilliant  but  it  did  not 
work  to  the  General's  entire  satisfac- 
tion, and  after  surrendering  his  Bri- 
gade of  Brigadiers  to  Colonel  Mosby, 
of  Confederate  fame,  he  directed  his 
crestfallen  Mackerels  in  a  loud  tone  of 
voice,  to  '*git  back  to  Culpepper." 

So  it  would  be,  if  the  glittering 
theory  of  a  college  education  for  all, 
should  be  carried  to  its  logical  conclus- 
ion. No  soldiers,  no  reapers;  all  gen- 
erals and  gentlemen  of  leisure. 

The  text  books,  methods  of  teaching, 
and  rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  common  schools,  should  be 
such  as  to  teach  the  children :  Always 
to  speak  the  truth;  the  English  alpha- 
bet; how  to  spell  and  define  the  mean- 
ing of  words  properly ;  how  to  read  un- 
derstandingly  and  to  write  correctly; 
the  arithmetic  to  the  "single  rule  of 
three,"  including  the  multiplication 
table  from  start  to  finish;  English 
grammar  thoroughly;  geography,  com- 
position and  history;  how  to  find 
words  in  the  dictionary  and  encyclo- 
pedia and  other  practical  things  of 
every  day  use. 

This  would  make  a  permanent,  solid 
foundation,  upon  which  a  student  could 
build  at  his  leisure,  whether  in  or  out 
of  school.  The  boys  and  girls,  who 
cannot  build  on  such  a  foundation,  will 
never  build  at  all.  But  the  State  Board 


of  Education  and  Text  Book  Commis- 
sion seem  to  think  otherwise  and  as  a 
result,  the  rural  schools  of  Kansas, 
generally,  speaking,  have  become  a  dis- 
grace,   with    the    village    and  town 
schools,   a    close    second.    While  in 
many  of  the  districts,  they  have  wor- 
thy, competent  teachers  of  experience, 
who  do  the  best  they  can  under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  see  "kid"  girls  and  beardless 
boys,  who  are-  utterly  incapable  of  gov- 
erning themselves,  given  certificates  to 
teach  in  the    common    schools,  when 
some  of  them,  at    least,    can  scarcely 
read,  spell,  repeat  the  multiplication 
table  or  tell  the  pupils  how  many  let- 
ters there  are  in  the  English  alphabet. 
Such  certificates  are  presented  to  the 
District  School  Board,  the  "kid"  is  ap- 
pointed from  necessity  and  the  circus 
begins.    For  seven  months,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  district  tread  the  monoto- 
nous road  to  the  play  house  and  when 
the  show  is  out,  not  one  in  ten,  is  any 
the  wiser.    From  the  beginning,  dis- 
cipline is  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
school  a  sort  of  go-as-you-please,  free- 
for-all,  and.  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most.   So    between    the    text  books, 
methods  of    teaching,    and  certified 
children-teachers,    the    country  boys 
and  girls  have  a  poor  chance  to  learn 
anything    correctly.      The  common 
schools,  beyond  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  pupils  never  go,  are  entitled 
to  fair  treatment.   The  course  of  study, 
prepared  on  the  supposition  that  all. 
or  a  majority  of  them,  are  going  to  the 
high  schools  or  colleges,  is  a  great  mis- 
take. 

It  deprives  the  children  of  a  prac- 
tical, sensible  education,  without  bene- 
fitting any  one.  The  common  schools 
should  stand  and  build  on  their  own 
foundation,  free,  separate  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  schools,  except 
insofar  as  the  teachers  are  concerned. 
A  practical  course  of  study,  suc'h  ns 
above  indicated,  with  proper  directions 
for  teaching  should  be  adopted  upon 
the  supposition,  that  all  the  pupils  aro 
going  to  complete  their  education  in 
the  common  schools  and  immodintoly 
enter  upon  their  life's  work.  Then, 
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when  that  is  done,  those  who  so  desire, 
can  turn  their  attention  to  industrial 
pursuits,  while  others  who  wish  to  pur- 
sue their  studies  further,  can  do  so, 
conscious  of  having  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  higher  education. 

But  the  question  is,  how  can  all  this 
best  be  accomplished,  in  view  of  the 
present  deplorable  condition  of  our 
common  schools?  The  State  Superin- 
tendent recommends  consolidation  of 
the  rural  schools  and  an  enlargement 
of  school  districts,  with  transportation 
furnished  by  the  state  for  the  convey- 
ance of  children  to  and  from  school. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  would  prove  to 
be  impractical.  It  would  lead  to  un- 
forseen  trouble  and  confusion.  It  may 
have  been  tried  in  other  states,  but  it 
will  not  work  in  Kansas.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  gather  up  the  children 
and  distribute  them,  scattered  broad- 
cast, as  they  are  over  the  entire  dis- 
trict. The  school  districts  are  now 
about  four  miles  square,  with  an  aver- 
age enrollment  of  twenty-five  to  thirty 
pupils.  The  school  houses  are  cen- 
trally located  and  within  the  easy 
reach  of  all.  Consolidation  would 
mean  districts  twice  as  large  or  more, 
with  an  enrollment  of  perhaps  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  pupils,  enlarged 
school  houses,  two  teachers  for  each, 
four  wagons  with  teams  and  drivers 
and  much  clamoring  about  who  shall 
walk  and  who  shall  ride ;  who  shall  be 
taken  home  first  and  who  last,  and 
other  disturbing  causes,  too  numerous 
to  mention.  No,  the  scheme  will  not 
^vork  and  if  tried,  will  be  abandoned 
sooner  or  later,  with  a  heavy  debt  for 
the  districts  to  pay. 

To  meet  the  additional  cost  of  this 
visionary  scheme,  the  Superintendent 
recommends  the  levying  of  a  state  or 
county  tax,  on  the  grounds  that  neither 
have  heretofore  been  taxed,  for  school 
purposes.  Of  course  they  pay  no 
taxes,  because  they  have  no  taxable 
property.  They  collect  and  disburse 
money  for  various  purposes  in  pur- 
suance of  law,  but  the  people  pay  the 
taxes. 

So  that  if  the  schools  are  consolidat- 
t'd  and  the  districts  enlarged,  the  tax- 


payers of  such  districts  must  pay  for 
the  fun  of  their  children  riding  to 
school.  Certainly,  the  taxpayers  of 
other  districts,  that  support  their  own 
schools,  will  not  be  taxed  to  support 
two-teacher,  riding-schools  in  remote 
parts  of  the  state.  No,  it  will  not 
work.  Even  if  the  children  of  such 
districts  should  walk  to  school,  con- 
solidation in  rural  districts  would  not 
be  practicable. 

It  would  not  only  be  expensive  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay, 
but  it  would  crowd  their  children  in 
school  houses,  perhaps  one  room,  where 
they  could  neither  study  nor  receive 
proper  assistance  from  the  teachers. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  see  to  it, 
that  every  child  of  school  age,  within 
its  borders,  is  given  a  good  common 
school  education.  To  perform  this 
duty  properly,  the  state  should  see  to 
it  that  none  but  competent  teachers 
are  employed. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Our  high  schools,  as  well  as  our  com- 
mon schools,  are  a  part  of  our  public 
school  system,  and  they  should  be  man- 
aged, controlled  and  utilized  for  the 
good  of  the  people.  There  should  be 
uniformity  of  system,  and  perhaps,  a 
three  years  course  of  study.  This 
course  should  be  such  as  to  thorough- 
ly prepare  the  student  for  teaching  in 
the  common  schools.  Every  young 
man  and  woman,  on  entering  the  high 
school,  should  be  required  to  sign  a 
written  contract,  approved  by  parent 
or  guardian,  to  the  effect,  that  they 
will  complete  the  three  years  course  of 
study,  unless  prevented  by  sickness  or 
other  unavoidable  cause ;  and  that  they 
will  devote,  at  least  three  years  of 
their  time  to  teaching  in  the  public 
schools,  unless  released^  from  their 
obligation  by  proper  authority  for  good 
cause  shown,  or  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  going  to  pursue  their  studies, 
in  higher  educational  institutions. 
Having  been  educated  in  the  common 
schools  at  public  expense,  they  can 
well  afford  to  enter  into  such  a  con- 
tract, in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
further  fitting  themselves  for  profes- 
sional work  at  public  expense.  They 
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will  have  received  that  additional 
benefit  by  reason  of  having  attended 
the  high  school. 

As  the  high  schools  should  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  teachers  for  the 
ccmmon  schools,  so  too,  should  our 
state  normal  schools  be  required  to 
furnish  teachers  for  the  hisrh  schools. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Our  manual  training  play-shops  and 
a,gricultural  make-shifts,  attached  to 
high  schools,  should  be  abolished  and 
state  aid  withdrawn  from  the  so-called 
Industrial  Institute  near  Topeka,  the 
Western  University  at  Quindaro,  and 
the  Soldiers'  Orphans  School  at  Atchi- 
son. There  is  no  pressing  need  at  this 
day  and  age,  for  squandering  money 
on  these  political  grafts.   The  soldiers' 


orphans  (if  there  are  any)  can  easily 
be  accommodated  in  other  schools. 
The  Western  University  should  stand 
on  its  own  foundation,  the  same  as 
other  denominational  colleges.  The  In- 
dustrial Institute  near  Topeka,  never 
should  have  been  foisted  on  the  state. 
If  the  young  negroes  desire  to  follow 
industrial  pursuits,  let  them  go  to  the 
farm  or  the  shops — the  foundry  or 
factory — where-  such  things  are  taught 
free  of  expense.  Let  the  money  that 
is  wasted  on  these  concerns  be  applied 
to  the  State  University,  State  Agricul- 
tural College  and  State  Normal  Schools 
at  Emporia,  Pittsburg  and  Hays  City, 
all  of  which  are  worthy  and  doing 
splendid  work  in  the  uplifting  of  the 
state  and  people  of  Kansas. 


NOTE: — When  ex-Governor  Holbrook  of  Vermont,  died  recently,  interest  was  re- 
vived in  the  men  who  were  the  chief  executives  of  the  various  states  during  the  troublous 
times  of  the  Civil  War.  The  youngest  of  these  men — he  was  only  thirty  when  elected  to 
office — was  Samuel  J.  Crawford,  who  is  now  making  his  peaceful  home  on  a  farm  near 
Baxter  Springs,  Kansas.  Mr.  Crawford  was  born  in  Indiana,  April  10,  1835,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  law  School  of  Cincinnati  College  in  1858.  He  emigrated  to  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Kansas  in  March,  1859,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  until  the  Civil  War 
broke  out.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  state  legislature  in  1861.  Shortly  after 
his  election,  however,  he  resigned  and  entered  the  Union  army,  as  captain  of  the  Second 
Kansas  Cavalry,  but  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy  by  President  Lincoln,  and  assigned  to 
the  Eighty-third  Regiment,  United  States  Infantry.  He  participated  in  nearly  all  the 
important  battles  fought  west  of  the  Mississippi.  He  led  many  successful  cavalry  and 
infantry  charges,  and  captured  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners. 
In  the  fall  of  1864,  and  again  in  1866,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Kansas,  serving  until 
1868,  when  he  resigned  before  the  end  of  his  term  to  accept  a  military  commission  under 
Sheridan,  against  hostile  Indians.  Subsequently  he  practiced  law  until  he  took  up  farm- 
ing. Governor  Crawford  is  still  hale  and  hearty,  and  is  likely  to  become  the  last  survivor 
of  the  honored  fellowship  of  Civil  War  Governors. — Leslie's  Weekly. 


Sic  l-lrci  aanl  G  on  oris 

The  One: — O,  life  is  a  trackless  path 
Beset  with  mire  and  stone. 

(Tears,  sighs,  etc.) 

The  Other: — And  we  never  would  reach  the 
goal 

Had  we  to  travel  alone. 

(Kisses — more  kisses — ) 

Clarence  J.  Martin. 


riae  UmllgMsd  Cigarette 

BY  ARTHUR  E.  ANDRE 


<t|— «  LEPIIxVS  primigenius/'  lie  mur- 
mured  absently, ''Megatherium 
Cuvieri,  Glyptodon  clavipes, 
Ichthyosaurus  communis" — he  recog* 
nized  them  all — weird,  misshapen 
forms,  that  stared  at  him  with  sight- 
loss  orbs,  or  gaped  and  grinned  from 
dusty  corridors.  Faint  sounds  of  traf- 
fic drifted  to  his  ears — faint  echoings 
of  the  turbulent  stream  of  life — the 
tireless,  creative,  ever-changing  stream 
that  in  the  depths  of  time  had  fashioned 
man  and  dinosaurs  and  pterodactyls. 
The  thought  impressed  him — interest- 
ed him.  Then  he  searched  aisles  and 
palleries,  as  if  he  feared  at  that  mo- 
ment the  arm  of  the  law  might  de- 
scend upon  his  ragged,  rain-soaked 
collar.  He  was  alone  in  the  museum. 

Still,  if  there  had  been  any  choice 
in  the  matter,  he  would  have  prefer- 
red Grogan's,  on  the  water-front, 
where  for  an  expenditure  of  five  cents 
oould  be  obtained  a  ''mug"  of  beer 
and  access  to  the  "free  lunch."  Not 
that  he  cared  for  the  beer  at  all,  but 
ho  was  hungry;  and  the  purchase  car- 
ried with  it  the  freedom  of  Grogan's 
steaming  bar  room  until  closing  time — 
no  mean  privilege  that,  on  such  a 
rjipht.  Lacking  the  necessary  nickel 
he  had  drifted  aimlessly  up  town,  and 
the  museum  served  as  a  shelter  from 
the  rain. 

^Fammals,  reptiles,  infusoria — all  in 
turn  claimed  his  attention.  Walruses 
from  the  frozen  polar  seas,  and  dainty, 
shimmering  humming-birds  from  the 
tropics;  the  skeleton  of  a  whale,  that 
crowded  all  else  from  the  far  end  of 
the  museum,  and  the  bones  of  a  field 
J^ouse,  scarcely  larger  than  a  butter- 
fly: restorations — the  lordly  mammoth, 
^^'ith  his  thick  mane  and  kindly, 
^vntchful  eyes,  and  an  attempted  rep- 
'•'•'^•nitation  of  the  Neanderthal  man; 
t^la.ss  reproductions  of  jelly-fishes ;  pen- 
and-ink  sketches  of  bacteria — he  gazed 


at  them  all,  his  aches  and  pains  for- 
gotten in  the  feast  of  intellect  so  lav- 
ishly spread  out  before  him.  Then  he 
coughed — a  long,  distressful  cough, 
that  seemed  to  have  no  beginning  and 
no  end — and  sniffed  and  gasped  for 
breath. 

He  pondered  the  uninterruptedness 
of  the  ascent  of  life — the  vast  number 
of  forms  which  had  been  preserved  in 
the  age-long  struggle  for  existence,  the 
still  vaster  number  which  had  perished. 
Step  by  step,  life  on  the  planet  had 
climbed,  from  the  amoeba  squirming 
in  the  primal  sea  to  God-like  man  and 
his  creations.  His  own  variation,  he 
reflected  grimly,  had  been  in  the  re- 
verse direction.  He  coughed  again, 
that  torturing,  racking,  never-ending 
cough — and  sniffed  and  gasped  for 
breath. 

Why  was  it,  he  asked  himself,  that 
some  human  beings  rise,  some  fall? 
WTiy  was  it  that  he  had  always  and 
continuously  fallen?  Environment? 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders — man,  and 
particularly  intellectual  man,  could 
make  his  own  environment.  The 
simile  of  a  pit  occurred  to  him — a  pit 
with  sheer,  precipitous  sides,  whose 
bottom  was  a  downward-sloping  path, 
without  beginning  and  without  an 
end.  Always  he  had  trodden  that 
downward-sloping  path !  Time  and 
again,  he  reflected  bitterly,  he  had 
thrown  himself  against  its  fro^vning 
sides,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  win  to 
the  top  and  freedom — but  always  he 
had  fallen  back  again.  Why  was 
this?  He  asked  the  question  of  a  big 
sea-spider,  that  sprawled  at  ease  upoa 
the  museum  wall. 

His  descent  had  been  gradual.  Al- 
ways his  mind  came  back  to  that.  Sup- 
pose, then,  that  instead  of  trying  to 
climb  out  of  the  pit,  he  had  attempted 
to  walk  out,  step  by  step  as  he  had 
entered  it.    He   coughed,  awakening 
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the  dusty  echoes  of    the    place,  then 
sniffed  and  gasped  for   breath.  To- 
bacco, for  instance,  and  he  glanced  at 
his  yellowed,  nicotine-stained  fingers; 
he  could  gradually  rid  himself  of  the 
desire  for  tobacco,  as  he  had  gradually 
given  way  to  it.    Thriftlessness !  He 
could  rid  himself  of  that  too — gradual- 
ly.   Time!    Of  course  it  would  take 
time;  but  how  much  time  had  he  con- 
sumed in  futile  efforts  to  clamber  out 
of  the  pit?    At  any  point  in  his  de- 
scent he  could  have  faced  about  and 
walked  out,  provided  that  not  one  step 
that  he  had  taken  had  overtaxed  his 
powers  of  self-control !   And  what  was 
true  of  himself  was  true  of  everybody ; 
the  law  of  return   to    normal,  which 
he  had  stumbled  upon,  w^as  universal — 
all  that  was  needed  was  the  intellect 
to  understand  it.    Mechanically,  as  he 
arrived  at  these  conclusions,  he  thrust 
his  hand  against  the  plate  glass  door 
which  formed    the    entrance    to  the 
museum.    The  door  was  locked! 

However,  the  prospect  of  spending 
the  night  in  the  building  disturbed  him 
little.   A  place  to  sleep  w^as  unexpect- 
edly provided;    he    was    secure,  for 
hours  at  least,  from  molestation — and 
he  could  smoke.   He  felt  in  his  pocket 
for  tobacco,  then    stopped   short,  as 
another  problem  presented  itself  to  his 
mind :  would  the  w^orld  at  large  accept 
his  law  of  return  to  normal,  if  he,  its 
discoverer,  failed  to   demonstrate  it? 
Manifestly  not.   But  he  didn't  w^ant  to 
demonstrate  it;    he    preferred  *'the 
downward-sloping    path'^ — and  Gro- 
gan's.    He  could    see    himself  quite 
plainly,  with    his    feet    propped  up 
against  Grogan's  stove,  his  lungs  in- 
haling and  exhaling  tobacco  smoke  in 
rich,  Nepeuthean  draughts.  ..... 

Back  and  forth  he  trudged,  from  <)ne 
end  of  the  museum  to  the  other,  while 
the  shadows  lengthened,  and  the 
denizens  of  the  place  grew  vague  and 
indistinct.  Each  time  that  he.  passed 
the  mammoth  he  looked  up,  and  the 
big,  woolly  creature  nodded  with 
grave  concern.  At  last  he  made  up 
his  mind.    He  would  not  smoke  again 


until  tomorrow.  That  should  be  the 
first  step. 

And,  tomorrow,  he  would  *'beat" 
his  way  South,  lessening  the  number 
of  cigarettes  he  would  permit  himself 
each  day,  till  the  desire  for  nicotine 
was  banished  from  his  mind.  Work! 
He  smiled.  Yes;  he  would  find  work. 
He  would  accustom  himself  to  that, 
too,  gradually,  as  he  had  gradually 
discontinued  it:  It  w^ould  be  dish-wash- 
ing, he  supposed,  at  first  ;^  but  after- 
wards, when  he  had  bought  himself 
some  decent  clothes,  he  would  look 
for  something  better.  Mannerisms  1 
No  doubt  he  had  picked  up  some  ob- 
jectionable mannerisms ;  he  must  be  on 
his  guard  against  them.  He  sniffed. 
And  he  would  do  these  things  to  dem- 
onstrate the  truth  of  his  discovery. 

But  not  entirely.  He  had  spent  his 
days  in  parks  and  public  libraries,  his 
nights  in  barrel-houses  and  saloons; 
he  had  wasted  his  substance  and  his 
opportunities;  he  had  disgraced  his 
parents ;  he  was  an  outcast,  a  wanderer 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth — but  what, 
after  all,  was  one  poor  wasted  life? 
Thousands — an  unending  procession  of 
the  hopeless  and  unfit — unfit  because 
they  were  hopeless — were  daily  and 
hourly  going  down  to  death.  He  felt 
that  he  could  save  them.  It  was  his 
duty  to  save  them,  and  in  this  Divine 
assumption  of  responsibility  for  the 
salvation  of  others  lay  the  hope  and 
promise  of  his  own.  He  groped  his 
way  to  the  foot  of  the  friendly  mam- 
moth, and  rested  his  back  against  its 
woolly  leg. 

He  could  see  quite  plainly  now  the 
drift  of  the  race  towards  the  light  and 
life,  the  drift  of  the  individual  back 
to  darkness  and  death.  And  this  was 
the  twofold  nature  struggling  within 
him.  Unconsciously,  as  he  made  those 
reflections,  he  felt  in  his  pocket  for 
paper  and  tobacco  and  rolled  himself 
a  cigarette.  Take  a  step  forward  each 
day — not  a  stride,  nor  a  leap,  but  a 
step — and  easily,  joyously  one  goes  on- 
ward with  the  ]>rogross  of  the  rnoe. 
His  hand  trembled  as  he  struck  a 
match  on  the  rough  pine  boards  of  the 
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platform.  Apply  this  principle  uni- 
versally, and  vice  and  crime  would  dis- 
appear, man  would  become  super- 
nian.  His  lips  closed  over  the  end  of 
the  cig:arette;  and  the  lighted  match 
illuminated  his  cupped  hands,  his 
frayed  and  draggled  cuffs,  his  eager 
tlioiightful  face — a  little  world  of  light 
in  tiie  surrounding  darkness.  What 
was  he  about  to  do?  He  extinguished 
the  match,  and  composed  himself  to 
sleep. 

Then  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  seized 
him  and  echoed  back  and  forth  in  the 
deserted  museum.  He  sat  up,  struggling 


for  breath,  then  lay  down  again,  feel- 
ing faint  and  overcome  Some- 
thing warm  began  trickling  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  mouth,- and  from  time  to 
time  he  wiped  it  away  with  his  coat 

sleeve  He  was  very  tired. 

Next  morning,  the  janitor  of  the 
building,  when  making  his  rounds,  dis- 
covered the  body  of  a  young  man — a 
tramp — in  soiled  and  tattered  cloth- 
ing, lying  upon  the  platform  which 
supported  the  restoration  of  the  ex- 
tinct mammoth,  Elephas  primigenius. 
Beside  the  body  was  a  burnt  match 
and  an  unlighted  cigarette. 


Cr©matl©E 

BY  MRS.  L.  S.  CARTER 


ONE  SUBJECT  which  most  people 
dislike  to  contemplate,  and  yet 
morbidly  delight  to  converse  on, 
is  that  of  their  future  dissolution. 
Those  who  talk  of  death,  generally  do 
so  with  horror,  or  with  flippancy, 
since  those  who  feel  rightly,  that  it  is 
solemn,  unavoidable,  yet  natural,  are 
usually  silent.  But  think  we  must,  at 
times,  of  that  to  which  each  hour  car- 
ries us  on.  Thinking  each  of  ourselves, 
and  not  of  others,  we  shall  more  readi- 
ly escape  false  sentiment.  "We  face 
this  fact,  however;  one  day,  this 
body,  through  which  my  soul  has 
worked,  deserted  by  its  tenant,  will 
become  utterly  useless;  further,  it 
will  not  only  be  useless,  but  it  will  be 
dangerous,  and  nature  guards  the 
dangerous  by  the  disagreeable.  Now 
comes  up  the  question:  How  shall  we 
dispose  of  our  dead?  This  has  been  a 
question  since  man's  creation.  When 
the  country  was  new  and  sparsely  set- 
tled, it  seemed  of  little  importance  how 
bodies  should  be  disposed  of;  but  in 
crowded  cities  of  today,  with  the  in- 
flux of  foreign  population,  and  the  in- 
creased death  rate,  it  assumes  a  gravity 
i^ot  to  be  ignored. 

Sanitary  science  has  made  great  ad- 


vances towards  saving  life  by  averting 
a  repetition  of  the  epidemics  of  the 
past,  such  as  cholera,  yellow  fever,  etc. 
Will  cremation  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases?  If  so, 
it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Is  the  burial  of  persons  who 
have  died  of  diphtheria,  cholera,  yel- 
low fever,  smallpox,  etc.,  a  menace  to 
the  living?  If  so,  would  it  not  be 
well  by  the  purifying  action  of  fire 
to  remove  that  danger?  It  is  a  thor- 
oughly established  fact  that  the  burial 
of  bodies  in  the  earth  contaminates 
the  earth,  the  water  below  and  even 
the  air  above  it. 

Sanitary  science  in  these  last  days 
has  been  teaching  us  some  very  im- 
portant, if  not  altogether  palatable 
truths  concerning  our  usual  methods 
of  disposin^r  of  the  dead.  It  has  very 
rudely  dispelled  the  pleasing  illusion 
of  the  peaceful  sleep  of  the  grave,  and 
has  most  offensively  opened  to  our  as- 
tonished gaze,  not  the  sweet  repose  of 
our  departed  loved  ones,  awaiting  the 
resurrection,  but  instead,  the  loath- 
some processes  of  ]uit Refaction  in  all 
its  stages,  from  the  first  fading  of  life's 
bloom  from  the  cheek  to  the  final 
resolution  of    the    decomposing  mass 
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into  its  elements.  It  is  the  process  by 
which  life  has  been  supported,  carried 
on  after  death,  until  all  the  material 
fed  to  that  life  has  been  consumed. 
Thus,  science  has  discovered  to  us  the 
fact  that,  in  our  bodily  material  we 
all  must  burn.  In  this  we  have  no 
voice  of  election,  and  no  device  of  man 
can  finally  avert  this  destiny.  We  may 
choose  whether  it  shall  be  a  process  of 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  clean  rosy  glow 
of  a  crematorium,  or  a  process  of 
twenty,  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  in  the 
gloom  and  loathsomeness  of  the  grave, 
but,  in  any  and  every  case,  these  ma- 
terial bodies  must  burn.  The  embalm- 
ed bodies  of  the  Pharaohs  and  their 
descendants,  preserved  these  thousands 
of  years  with  great  care,  which  are 
now  being  sent  by  shiploads  from 
Karnak  to  England;  to  be  converted 
into  fertilizers,  furnish  examples  of  the 
process  of  oxidation  long  retarded,  but 
pot  finally  defeated.  Whatever  the 
process,  and,  however,  retarded,  ashes 
to  ashes  is  the  inevitable  result. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson  says  no  dead 
body  is  ever  placed  in  the  soil  with- 
out polluting  the  earth,  the  water  and 
the  air  above  and  about  it.  Of  course, 
the  immediate  danger  from  the 
corpses  of  those  dying  of  contagious 
disease  is  well  understood — a  danger 
which  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
only  by  cremation — but  this  is  not  the 
chief  danger  to  which  the  living  are 
exposed  from  the  dead.  We  are  told 
that  the  atmosphere  of  thickly  popu- 
lated cemeteries  contain  ordinarily  more 
than  double  the  normal  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  besides  other  deadly 
exhalations;  while,  in  times  of  calm, 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when 
the  opening  earth  releases  the  gases 
which  have  been  imprisoned  during  the 
winter,  the  proportion  of  these  deadly 
poisons  is  much  greater.  Pasteur  tells 
us  that  earthworms  bring  to  the  sur- 
face myriads  of  bacteria  from  the 
bodies  of  the  decomposing  dead,  that 
the  atmosphere  of  burial  grounds  is 
freighted  with  the  germs  of  almost 
every  form  of  zymotic  disease ;  and 
those  whose  systems  become  charged 


with  them,  if  not  at  once  stricken 
down,  suffer  serious  loss  of  tone  and 
impaired  vitality,  accompanied  with 
headache,  nausea,  diarrhoea  and  sore 
throat,  and  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  all  forms  of  disease.  Upon  the  au- 
thority of  Drs.  Koch,  of  Germany,  and 
Ewart  and  Carpenter,  of  England,  it  is 
stated  that  the  blood  of  animals  dy- 
ing of  splenetic  fever  may  be  dried 
and  kept  for  years  and  pulverized 
into  dust,  and  yet  the  disease  germs 
survive  with  power  to  produce  infec- 
tion. 

Dr.  Domingo  Freire,  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, while  investigating  the  causes  of 
a  recent  epidemic  of  yellow  fever, 
''came  upon  the  dreadful  fact  that  the 
soil  of  the  cemeteries  in  which  the 
victims  of  the  outbreak  were  buried, 
was  positively  alive  with  microbian  or- 
ganisms, exactly  identical  with  those 
found  in  the  vomitings  and  blood  of 
those  who  have  died  in  the  hospital  of 
yellow  fever."  This  characteristic 
parasite,  says  Dr.  Freire,  permeates  the 
soil  of  cemeteries  even  to  the  very  sur- 
face. From  a  foot  under  ground  he 
gathered  a  sample  of  the  earth  overly- 
ing the  remains  of 'a  person  who  had 
been  buried  about  a  year  before,  and 
though  it  showed  nothing  remarkable 
in  appearance  or  odor,  under  the 
microscope  it  proved  to  be  thickly 
charged  with  these  yellow  fever  germs. 
The  cemeteries,  therefore.  Dr.  Freire 
pronounces  nurseries  of  yellow  fever, 
thii)  perennial  foci  of  disease.  The 
plague  at  Modena  in  1828  was  shown 
by  Prof.  Bianchi  to  be  due  to  excava- 
tions made  where  victims  of  the  plague 
were  interred  three  hundred  years 
previously;  and  the  terrible  virulence 
of  the  cholera  in  London  in  1854  is 
charged  to  the  upturning  of  the  soil 
wherein  the  plague-stricken  of  1665 
were  buried. 

In  New  Orleans,  during  the  epidemic 
of  yellow  fever  in  1853,  the  mortality 
in  the  fourth  district  reached  the 
enormous  figure  of  forty-five  per  cent 
of  the  population,  being  more  than 
double  that  of  any  previous  year.  In 
this  district  were  three  extensive  ceme- 
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teries,  in  which  were  buried  the 
previous  year  morb  than  three 
thousand  bodies.  These  cemeteries, 
beautiful  as  many  of  them  appear 
without,  are  simply  pla^ie  spots  and 
pest  beds  to  this  and  following  gen- 
erations. The  London  Lancet  says: 
**It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  the 
surest  carrier  and  the  most  deadly 
fruitful  nidus — center  of  infection,  of 
zymotic  contagion — is  in  water,  charg- 
ed with  nitrates  which  result  from  de- 
composition. The  writer  further  says 
that  the  contamination  of  walls,  foun- 
dations and  water  courses  in  and 
about  burial  grounds  is  a  source  of  far 
greater  danger  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed; that  this  grave-fed  water  has  a 
peculiar  sparkling  crystal-like  bril- 
liancy, due  to  the  very  large  propor- 
tion of  nitrates  and  nitrites  therein 
contained,  which  are  the  products  of 
the  neighboring  graves;  that  wells  and 
springs  of  burial  grounds  and  their 
vicinity  have  a  never  failing  supply  of 
this  sparkling  and  seductive  water, 
which  is  eagerly  quaffed  in  large 
draughts  by  the  multitude  of  visitors, 
who,  they  know  not  why,  find  their 
heads  aching,  their  throats  sore,  by 
reason  of  the  water  they  drink  and 
air  which  they  breathe." 

Some  time  ago  I  visited  one  of  the 
large  cemeteries  in  St.  Louis,  this  one 
being  located  about  a  half  mile  north 
of  th^  Missouri  Insane  Asylum.  The 
warden  told  us  that  in  the  Potter's  Field 
they  were  then  burying  the  bodies  six 
deep,  one  body  above  another  in  these 
graves  and  that  no  well  or  cistern  of 
water  near  there  was  fit  to  use  for 
drinking  or  cooking  purposes. 

In  1806,  more  than  a  century  ago, 
the  New  York  Board  of  Health  advised 
the  removal  of  all  graveyards  from 
within  city  limits,  and  recommended 
that  the  then  existing  burial  places  be 
converted  into  public  parks.  To  some 
extent  this  was  done;  and  Washing- 
ton Square,  which  was  then  the  Pot- 
ter's Field  of  New  York,  is  one  of  the 
fruits  of  this  recommendation.  Sani- 
tary science  had  not  then  discovered 
that  soil  saturated  with  the  emanations 


of  the  decomposing  dead  would  con- 
tinue for  generations  following;  a 
plague  spot  to  its  neighborhood;  but 
even  to  this  day,  a  dense  blue  haze 
several  feet  deep  rests  every  calm 
morning  over  Washington  Square,  and 
a  physician,  who  lived  several  years  on 
its  western  border,  declared  it  impos- 
sible to  raise, children  on  the  ground 
floors  of  houses  in  that  vicinity.  An- 
other has  said  that  ^ of  the  great  ceme- 
teries about  New  York,  there  is  not 
one,  not  even  Woodlawn  or  green- 
wood, in  the  public  lots  of  which  three 
or  more  bodies  are  not  put  in  one 
grave.  In  the  public  or  poor  quarter 
of  Calvary  Cemetery,  a  far  worse  state 
of  things  exist.  A  trench  is  dug  seven 
feet  wide,  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  and 
of  indefinite  length  in  which  coffins 
are  stowed  tier  upon  tier,  making  a 
flight  of  steps  five  or  more  deep,  and 
with  not  enough  earth  to  hide  one 
from  the  next.  The  great  cemeteries 
of  New  York  are  thus  types  of  the 
beautiful  park-like  cemeteries  all  over 
the  land;  and  essentially  the  same  is 
true  of  the  burial  grounds  of  smaller 
towns.  The  fountains  in  them  are 
corrupt  and  the  air  above  them  is  laden 
with  disease. 

The  pernicious  practice  of  earth- 
burial  has  so  poisoned  almost  every 
well  and  fountain  of  Europe,  except  a 
few  far  up  the  snow-clad  mountain 
steeps,  as  to  render  each  what  another 
has  aptly  designated  as  a  ''fous  et 
origo  mali,"  the  cause  and  origin  of 
sickness,  insomuch,  that  every  tourist 
is  warned  to  avoid  the  drinking  of  any 
water,  the  one  beverage  which  pre- 
eminently nature  intended  for  the  use 
of  man,  but  which  man  has  so  cor- 
rupted with  his  dead  as  to  render  it 
the  source  of  disease. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Mrs. 
A.  G.  Walden  (who  spent  three  years 
in  Milan,  Italy,  not  long  since),  she 
said  among  the  many  objects  of  inter- 
est, there  were  none  more  interesting 
than  tlic  crematory,  which  is  an  an- 
nex to  Parta-vulta,  one  of  the  grandest 
cemeteries  of  the  old  world.  She  says 
the  cause  leading  to  cremation  was  the 
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fact  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
cemeteries.  The  graves  are  let  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  not  more 
than  eight.  When  that  time  has  ex- 
pired, every  one  is  compelled  (if  there 
should  be  no  death  in  that  family)  to 
allow  it  to  be  taken  by  others  for  use, 
and  so  it  is  used  again  and  again. 
Often,  very  often  remains  of  the  for- 
mer body  is  found,  finger  bones,  hair, 
etc.  Is  this  our  vaunted  Christian 
burial?  What  will  our  children  say  of 
us  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  from  now? 
No  doubt  they  will  look  upon  in- 
humation as  an  instance  of  the  im- 
perfect civilization  of  a  people  who 
lived  before  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century.  For  all  this  ever- 
increasing  accumulation  of  evil,  what 
is  the  remedy  which  sanitary  science 
has  to  propose?  It  is  simply  nature's 
remedy — oxidation,  incineration,  or 
cremation,  whichever  term  may  be  pre- 
ferred. 

The  disposal  of  the  dead  by  crema- 
tion, commends  itself  to  men  and 
women  of  science,  to  social  economists, 
and  to  reformers  and  leaders  of 
thought.  It  is  such  an  improvement 
on  present  methods,  and  of  so  obvious 
and  decided  a  character,  that  we  feel 
sure  time  will  bring  it  about.  The 
sentimental  prejudice  which  resists  it 
weakens  year  by  year.  If  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  all  cities  which 
have  a  population  of  15,000  and  up- 
wards, would  erect  a  crematorium,  to 
which  access  might  be  had,  also  to  al- 
low those  desiring  to  take  advantage 
of  it  in  the  surrounding  towns,  they 
would  earn  not  only  gratitude,  but  the 
practical  recognition  of  their  enter- 
prise by  many  besides  their  own 
citizens. 

Cremation  should  be  advocated  and 
endorsed  by  every  intelligent  person. 
It  is  a  reverent  and  beautiful  way  of 
caring  for  the  dead.  As  conducted  at 
the  Missouri  Crematorium  at  St. 
Louis,  the  process  is  as  follows:  The 
body  is  borne  into  the  chapel  and 
placed  upon  a  catafalque  which  stands 
in  front  of  the  rostrum.  The  section 
of  the  chapel  floor  upon  which  the 


body  rests  constitutes  the  floor  of  the 
elevator.    As  the  funeral  services  pro- 
ceed, the  elevator  invisible  and  noise- 
less, descends,  bearing  the  body  to  the 
portal  room  below.    The  incinerating 
chamber  has  previously  been  heated, 
and  as  the  door  of  the  incinerator  is 
opened  to  receive  the  body  the  inrush- 
ing  air  cools  it  to  a  delicate  tint,  and 
the  body,  covered  with  a  cloth  of  linen 
soaked  in  alum,  passes  into  this  bath 
of  rosy  light.    Immediately  it  becomes 
incandescent,  in  which  condition  it  re- 
mains until  incineration  is  complete. 
This  requires  about  two  hours  for  a 
person  of  ordinary  weight.    There  re- 
mains only  a    few    handfuls  of  pure, 
pearly  ashes.    These   are   placed  in  a 
proper  receptacle    or    urn  of  terra 
cotta,  marble,  alabaster  or  other  suit- 
able material,  and  returned  by  means 
of  the  elevator  to  the  catafalque.  The 
friends  of  the  deceased  find  the  ashes 
just  where  they  had  last  seen  the  body 
of  the  departed,   and  can  take  them 
away  or  to   the  Columbarium,  where 
they  can  obtain  shelf  room  for  urn  for 
ten  dollars.    No  fuel    or    flame  of 
foreign  substance    ever    touches  the 
body.   The  fuel  used  in  these  furnaces, 
of  which  they  have  two,  is  wood,  from 
which,  by  aid  of  generators  the  wood 
gas  is  distilled  and  is  led  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  hot  air  into  the  furnace, 
creating  a  clear,   clean,  bright  flame. 
The  process  is  indeed,  in  every  way,  so 
decorous  and    so    beautiful,    as  com- 
pared with  other  methods  of  disposing 
of  the  dead,  that  it  is  described  by  my 
friend  w^ho  witnessed  it,  as  fascinat- 
ing, and  scarcely  an  instance  is  known 
he  said  of  any  one  having  witnessed 
the  process,  who  has  not  become  a  con- 
vert to  cremation.    Since  the  erection 
of  the  ^Missouri  Crematory  in  1SS7,  at 
a  cost  of  $9,000  the  number  of  bodies 
they  have  incinerated  is  2.433,  over 
two  hundred  during  the  past  twelve 
months.    When  I  was  there  they  were 
just  completing  the  Columbarium  at  a 
cost  of  $15,000;  a  place  for  the  final 
reception  of  the  ashes.    It  is  built  of 
granite,  iron  and  Koninn  brick  and  is 
strictly  fire  proof.    The  average  cost 
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of  cremation  should  not  be  over  fifty 
dollars. 

Jenkins  Lloyd  Jones  of  Chicago,  is  a 
friend  of  cremation.  In  one  of  his 
lectures  he  makes  this  statement, 
speaking  of  the  enormous  charges 
made  for  funerals:  "One  and  one- 
fourth  times  more  money  is  expended 
annually  for  funerals  in  the  United 
States  than  the  government  expends 
for  public  school  purposes.  Funerals 
cost  this  country  in  1880  enough  to  pay 
all  commercial  liabilities  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  and  to  give 
each  bankrupt  a  capital  of  $8,630  with 
which  to  resume  business." 

A  writer  in  a  New  York  journal 
recently  said:  "To  some  it  may  ap- 
pear almost  cruel  to  utter  the  word 
*  economy'  in  connection  with  funerals, 
and  yet  there  is  in  every  large  city 
families  who  are  shelterless  and  food- 
less  because  of  the  expense  entailed  in 
the  burial  of  their  dead."  To  con- 
dense his  statement  he  made  the  ex- 
pense among  the  lower  and  middle 
class,  aside  from  a  burial  lot,  tomb- 
stone and  carriage  hire,  $150  to  $300. 
This  three  hundred  dollars,  more  or 
less,  has  to  be  paid  in  advance  by  the 
poor,  to  raise  which  they  alone  know 
what  sacrifices  must  be  made.  Apart 
from  carriage  hire,  which  he  assumes 
to  be  about  the  same  in  either  case, 
the  cost  of  cremation  decorously  per- 
formed, should  not  exceed  forty  dol- 
lars, while  the  cost  of  a  terra  cotta 
um  of  classic  pattern  could  not  exceed 
five  dollars.  Add  ten  dollars  for  a 
niche  in  the  Columbarium  in  which  the 
urn  may  find  a  permanent  resting 
place,  in  case  the  friends  should  not 
wish  to  take  it  to  their  home,  and  still 
another  five  dollars  for  an  inscribed 
tablet  under  the  niche,  and  we  have 
sixty  dollars,  as  against  four  or  five 


times  that  sum  for  earth  burial.  The 
item  of  individual  expenses  is  not  the 
only  one  to  be  considered  under  the 
head  of  economy.   He  says,  nearly  four 
thousand  acres   of  valuable  land  ar6 
perverted  from  the  use  of  the  living,  to 
the  abuse  of  burying  the  dead;  while 
practically  much  of  the  adjacent  land 
outside  is  rendered  almost  valueless, 
no  one  wishing  to  live  on  the  border  of 
a  cemetery.    I  will  close  with  a  short 
article  taken  from'  an  eastern  paper  a 
few  months  ago,  with  this  heading: 
"Solid  Common  Sense."    It  is  scarce- 
ly possible  to  condense  more  of  this 
scant  commodity  into  a  few  lines  than 
the  Erie  Herald  does,   when  it  says 
that,  looked  at,  from  a  sanitary  stand- 
point, very  few  will  be  found  to  ques- 
tion the  superiority  of  cremation  over 
earth  burial.    In  the  former,  there  is 
no  process  of  slow  decay  to  contam- 
inate the  atmosphere,  and  pollute  water 
supplies.    All  impurities   are  quickly 
consumed  in  the  purifying  flames,  and 
absolutely    nothing    remains    to  en- 
danger the  well  being  of  the  living.  If 
cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness,  surely 
cremation  is   the   proper   method  to 
adopt  in  disposing  of  the  dead.    To  a 
rightly  balanced  mind,  unswayed  by 
sickly  sentiment,  there  can  be  noth- 
ing repulsive  about  the  idea.  Indeed, 
when  fully    considered,    the    idea  of 
slowly  rotting  in  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
becoming  food    for    worms    and  en- 
dangering the  health    of    the  living, 
must  be  infinitely  more  repulsive. 

An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  es- 
tablish a  crematorium  in  Wichita  to 
which  bodies  may  be  sent  from  any 
point  to  be  cared  for  by  this  method. 
An  experienced  man  has  been  secured, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  effort  will  not 
be  without  success. 


The  Pact 

BY  A.  A.  B.  CAVANESS 


Over  the  line  dividing  Hates 

The  ancient  riders  rode; 

Now  west,  now  east,  like  hostile  Fates — 

Vengeance  the  bloody  goad. 

And  smoking  ruin  was  here,  was  there. 
And  always  harrowing  dread; 
And  tho'  the  lands  were  passing  fair 
Each  darkened  with  its  dead. 

Vanished  are  they  who  wreaked  their  will. 

And  ebbless  is  the  tide 

That  flowed  into  the  valleys  chill 

In  the  last  and  lonely  ride. 

The  steed  that  gallops  into  night 
No  clank  of  saber  knows; 
And  riders  leave  behind  the  blight 
That  makes  of  kinsmen  foes. 

Over  the  line  still  riders  haste— 7 
East,  west,  as  anciently; 
Yet  leave  not  ashes,  rapine,  waste. 
Nor  hear  the  midnight  cry. 

And  still  the  riders  work  their  will — 
Meet,  clasp  hands,  and  know 
Each  other  in  the  bosom's  thrill 
That  findeth  never  foe. 

Between  the  states  of  bluest  skies. 
The  sunshine's  fairest  door 
Linking  the  dreams  of  paradise. 
Shall  darkened  be  no  more. 

TJnpanoplied  of  sword  or  crest — 
Challenge  of  head  and  hands — 
The  riders  burn  with  fire  of  quest 
That  solders  touching  lands. 

And  in  the  large  allegiance 
That  is  the  soul's  surmise 
Of  life  that  has  the  earth's  expanse 
And  Heaven's  sympathies. 

Shall  burst  the  glory  of  the  days 
Of  far  and  fine  regret 
When  blended  loves,  old  temples  raze. 
And  building  new,  forget. 

And  evermore  there  is  no  line 
The  myraid  riders  know; 
And  heart-blown  flowers  hide  the  sign 
That  held  the  ancient  woe. 


CILVPTER  XVII.— ANOTHER  MIS- 
SIONARY. 

WHILE  all  paid  close  attention  to 
the  sermon  of  the  young  mis- 
sionary, there  was  one  who 
with  eager  joy,  received  and  treasured 
every  word  he  said.  While  all  were 
touched  with  the  higher  life  of  peace 
and  sympathy,  there  was  one  whose 
heart  was  filled  with  that  life,  nay, 
was  overflowing  with  holy  zeal  and 
sweet  compassion.  While  all  were 
proud  of  the  preacher's  ability  and  re- 
flected with  much  satisfaction  that 
they  had  contributed  toward  his  educa- 
tion, that  he  was  their  messenger,  there 
was  one  who  so  completely  identified 
herself  with  him  and  all  his  aims  that 
she  claimed  his  success  as  her  own  suc- 
cess and  blessed  the  day  when  she 
made  a  great  sacrifice  to  aid  his  cause 
and  his  success.  Others  were  thank- 
ful, she  was  all  praise  and  exultation. 

**When  will  he  come  to  our  house?" 
Anna  anxiously  inquired  of  her  father, 
for  whom  she  had  waited  on  the  gravel 
walk. 

**He  promised  me  to  be  there  for 
coffee  at  four  o'clock,"  was  the  reply. 

At  four  o'clock  Julius  appeared  and 
was  received  with  all  the  old  time 
warmth  and  informality.  Here  he  was 
not  missionary,  or  preacher,  or  scholar ; 
he  was  Julius,  the  friend  and  com- 
panion, the  partaker  of  former  pleas- 
ures and  sorrows.  At  table  Friesen 
elicited  a  full  account  of  German  stu- 
dent life,  and  after  coffee  the  visitor 
suggested  to  Anna  a  ramble  over  the 
scenes  of  childhood.  They  saw  and 
discussed  them  all,  noticed  the  growth 
of  the  trees,  the  new  crows'  nests  in 
the  near  woods,  the  large  post  which 
now  propped  the  back  wall  of  the  jMar- 
tens  house,  the  rearranged  flower  beds, 
ftud  all  the  other  objects  of  interest. 
What  could  be  more  natural  than  to 
f'nd  by  settling  on  the  old  seat  under 
the  maples?  And  what  more  natural 
in  this  memory-hallowed   place  than 


that  heart  should  speak  to  heart? 

**Anna,"  said  Julius  in  low,  solemn 
tone,  **I  told  you  and  your  father 
many  things  about  my  life  in  Germany, 
but  there  is  something  I  omitted.  I 
failed  to  tell  you  how  very  much  I  had 
missed  you,  dear  Anna.  When  many 
miles  divided  us,  and  years  of  separa- 
tion were  before  me,  I  fully  realized 
how  much  you  had  become  to  me.  But 
we  were  both  young,  and  I  had  chosen 
a  future  of  possible  dangers  and 
privation;  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  re- 
main silent  and  to  devote  myself  en- 
tirely to  the  preparation  for  my  chosen 
work.  But  your  image,  Anna,  was  in 
my  heart;  it  accompanied  me,  it  in- 
spired ardor  and  diligence  in  my  work, 
it  rewarded  success,  it  sustained  me  in 
failure,  just  as  Anna  in  person  had 
done  when  we  attended  the  village 
school  together.  Often  I  w^ondered 
whether  the  real  Anna  remembered  me 
sometimes  and  cared  for  me  in  spite 
of.  my  uncertain  future,  whether  she 
could  love  me,  as  I  love  her." 

Anna  blushed.  It  was  not  the  blush 
of  surprise;  it  all  seemed  so  natural, 
so  self-evident.  It  was  the  blush  of 
love  and  gladness,  and  her  beautiful 
brown  eyes  full  of  confidence  and 
ardor  told  more  than  words  can  ever 
tell.  But  a  sudden  thought  paled  and 
saddened  her.  "My  father!  My 
brother!"  she  exclaimed. 

"We  will  go  and  see  your  father, 
Anna,"  urged  the  happy  lover,  gently 
leading  her  into  the  large  room,  where 
Friesen  read  his  newspaper. 

"Uncle  Friesen,"  began  Julius,  "I 
have  a  great  prayer  to  make  to  you — " 

"Don't  make  it,  Julius,  don't,"  in- 
terrupted Friesen.  "I  have  seen  it  all 
coming.  You  want  to  be  man  and 
wife.  You  are  old  enough  to  decide 
for  yourselves.  I  hope,  Julius,"  he 
continued  with  a  .  severe  look,  *\vou 
will  tell  my  daughter  in  what  desert 
or  jungle  3'ou  expeci  to  build  her 
home." 

He  turned  away  with  a  hard,  gloomy 
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expression,  as  though  he  was  about  to 
charge  Heaven  with  another  large 
item  of  loss.  But  before  he  could 
leave,  Anna  embraced  him  passionate- 
ly, and  with  tears  she  pleaded,  "Don't 
leave  me  that  way,  father.  Remember 
the  many  happy  hours  we  have  passed 
together;  remember  your  love  for  my 
mother.'* 

A  tender  cord  in  Friesen's  heart  had 
been  touched,  and  he  turned  to  hide 
his  face,  and  then  burst  out,  ''I  do 
not  quarrel  with  your  heart,  Anna,  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  your  heart.  But 
why,  oh  why  did  you  ever  permit  that 
young  man  to  study  for  a  missionary  ? '  * 

**My  heart  and  my  convictions  ap- 
proved of  it,  dear  father,"  she  said 
tenderly. 

Julius,  who  had  been  much  depress- 
ed, now  assured  Friesen  that  he  would 
acquaint  Anna  with  all  the  dangers  that 
might  await  her,  and  that  he  would 
watch  her  better  than  himself.  "Well," 
said  Friesen,  after  he  had  regained 
full  control  over  himself,  "things 
cannot  be  helped.  You  have  my  bless- 
ing, children.  Be  happy  wherever  you 
go.  Even  if  I  could  keep  her  here," 
he  added  with  a  resignation  that  had 
some  bitterness  in  it,  "her  heart  would 
still  be  with  the  missionary  in  distant 
lands." 

Those  hopes  which  once  had  been 
buried,  but  had  come  to  life  again, 
which  had  grown  strong  in  patient 
waiting,  now  found  themselves  trans- 
figured into  glad  reality,  "I  love  yon 
"witli  all  my  heart,  and  always  loved 
you,"  was  her  fervent  answer  to  a 
fervent  question,  and  blushing  joy  re- 
ceived the  sacred  seal  of  love. 

"And  you  will  not  be  afraid  to  ac- 
company me  to  the  new  field  that 
awaits  me,"  whispered  Julius. 

"No,  no,  my  Julius,"  she  replied,  "I 
want  to  assist  you  in  the  blessed  work 
of  your  choice — of  our  choice." 

Light  footsteps  were  heard  in  the 
open  door.  Jacob  had  hurriedly  en- 
tered, and  at  the  strange  sight  had  as 
hurriedly  retired. 

"Jacob,"  called  Anna  in  sweet  con- 
fusion, "come  in,  I  have  something  to 


tell  you."  In  came  Jacob  with  his  ac- 
cordion. "What  is  it,  sister?"  he 
asked,  much  embarrassed,  standing  on 
one  foot  and  swinging  the  other  des- 
perately. 

"Will  you  not  come  here  and  shake 
hands  with  Julius?"  Anna  asked  ten- 
derly.   'He  is  to  be  your  brother." 

Jacob  timidly  looked  up  to  the 
promised  brother.  He  had  not  ven- 
tured to  say  a  word  at  table  in  the 
presence  of  the  missionary,  whose  very 
title  filled  him  with  awe.  But  when 
Julius  stretched  out  his  hands  and  with 
a  winning  laugh  assured  him  there 
was  no  mistake,  he  put  the  accordion 
on  the  floor  and  seized  the  offered 
hand. 

"Really,  Anna,"  he  exclaimed  in 
glee,  "you  are  going  to  get  married 
to — to  uncle  missionary,  and  you  will 
be  aunt  missionary." 

"No,  no,"  she  corrected  him,  "that 
is  not  the  way  at  all,;  I  shall  still  be 
your  sister  Anna,  and  Julius  will  be 
your  big  brother." 

"Julius  and  Anna  will  be  married, 
and  there  will  be  a  big  wedding," 
Jacob  now  cried.  "May  I  run  and  tell 
the  boys?" 

"No,  wait  a  little,  don't  tell  yet," 
begged  Anna. 

"All  right,"  said  the  boy,  getting 
ready  to  leave  and  picking  up  the  ac- 
cordion. "Anna,  I  am  going  to  learn 
a  long,  long  piece  on  my  accordion  to 
play  at  your  wedding."  Having  re- 
ceived Anna 's  grateful  kiss,  he  ran  out. 

Elder  Lehmann  in  the  presence  of  a 
few  invited  friends  solemnized  the  be- 
trothal of  the  two,  whom  he  claimed  as 
his  own  spiritual  children.  The  period 
between  the  betrothal  and  the  wed- 
ding was  one  of  probation,  permitting 
withdrawal  of  either  party.  It  was 
also  a  period  of  privilege  and  distinc- 
tion, and  particularly  so  in  the  case  of 
a  missionary.  The  labor  and  cares  of 
life  were  not  allowed  to  touch  them. 
They  visited  friends  and  relatives  and 
were  received  as  persons  of  liigh  es- 
tate. Theirs  were  the  seats  at  the  head 
of  the  tables,  theirs  the  best  roasts  and 
plum  soups,  theirs  the  highest  pillows 
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anil  softest  feather  beds;  and  the  finest 
carriages  conveyed  them  from  friend 
to  friend,  from  village  to  village  in  the 
Minny,  happy  days  of  May,  the  days  of 
tulii>"s,  roses,  and  ruddy  cherries. 

CHAPTER  XVin.— AND  STH^L  AN- 
OTHER MISSIONARY! 
The  female  stork  sat  in  her  nest  on 
top  of  the  barn  and  watched  with 
alarm  the  doings  below.  The  back 
doors  of  the  barn  were  thrown  open, 
and  a  tent  of  canvas  was  added  to  the 
barn.  Boards  and  trestles  were  car- 
ried in,  and  a  great  deal  of  sawing  and 
hammering  was  heard.  *'What  in  the 
world  does  all  this  mean?"  she  in- 
quired of  Mr.  Stork,  who  shook  his 
grave  head.  "I  cannot  tell  you,  Mrs. 
Stork." 

And  now,  on  a  beautiful  day  of  June, 
many  carriages  arrived  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  about  one  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon the  villagers  poured  into  the 
barn.  **Why  do  these  people  go  into 
our  barn?"  again  inquired  Mrs.  Stork. 
Mr.  Stork  put  down  his  raised  leg  and 
attentively  watched  the  procedings. 
At  last  he  spied  Julius  in  black  suit 
and  Anna  with  a  myrtle  wreath  in  her 
beautiful  hair  and  in  a  dress  of  cheer- 
ful light  colors.  ''Aha,"  said  Mr. 
Stork  to  the  alarmed  Mrs.  Stork, 
have  it.  Don't  be  frightened.  There 
is  to  be  a  new  family.  Put  that  down ; 
we  must  remember  that." 

When  in  the  evening  the  moon  spread 
its  soft  light,  and  the  young  people 
engaged  in  merry  games  on  the  thresh- 
ing floor  back  of  the  barn,  alarmed 
Mrs.  Stork  again  asked,  "What  in  the 
world  does  all  this  mean?"  ''Never 
mind  these,"  answered  grave  Mr. 
Stork.  "Those  young  people  are  pre- 
paring for  more  families,  but  there  is 
no  need  of  putting  them  down  yet." 

The  heartiest  good-will  prevailed. 
The  village  school  teacher  had  deemed 
it  a  favor  and  a  pleasure  to  compose 
the  wedding  invitations  in  five  copies, 
m  which  Friesen  was  made  to  invite 
cordially, all  persons  therein  named  and 
beloved  families  to  appear  at  his  house 
on  a  day  in  early  June,  to  attend 
the  wedding  of  his  daughter  Anna  with 


bachelor  Julius  Martens  and  to  invoke 
God's  blessing  for  the  couple.  Each 
letter  was  forwarded  by  the  friends 
named  in  it,  in  the  order  of  their  names, 
and  thus  the  invitation  reached  every 
villager  and  many  inhabitants  of  other 
villages. 

At  the  appointed  time  happy  guests 
filled  the  large  frame  barn  which  had 
been  converted  into  an  auditorium  with 
pulpit  and  seats.  With  sympathy  and 
admiration  all  eyes  met  the  youthful 
and  handsome  couple  who  entered  and 
took  their  seats  in  front  of  the  pulpit. 
The  portly  song  leader  announced  the 
most  beautiful  wedding  hymn  he  had 
ever  known  and  led  in  the  gladdest 
wedding  tune  he  had  ever  heard. 

Elder  Lehmann  read  the  old,  old  text, 
"That  it  is  not  good  that  the  man 
should  be  alone,"  and  delivered  his 
most  enthusiastic  wedding  sermon.  Af- 
ter the  sermon  he  asked  Julius  and 
Anna  to  rise,  and  having  put  to  them 
the  customary  questions,  he  joined 
them  in  holy  matrimony. 

The  barn  was  next  converted  into  a 
large  dining  hall.  Tables  of  boards 
and  trestles  were  laden  with  wedding 
cake,  biscuits,  and  sugar,  and  the 
nicest  girls  in  the  whitest  aprons  pour- 
ed out  rich  and  strengthening  coffee. 
No  end  of  subjects  there  was  for  lively 
conversation  at  the  tables,  and  there 
was  more  to  discuss  when  the  guests 
left  the  tables  and  gathered  in  groups. 
Marriages,  births,  deaths,  relationships, 
annual  fairs,  the  seaport,  the  wheat 
market,  foreign  missions,  all  received 
attention,  as  did  also,  in  a  different 
way,  Crimean  wine  and  smoking  to- 
bacco. But  never  a  word  was  said 
about  Mr.  Dick  or  the  Dick-Friesen 
trouble. 

Toward  evening,  when  the  barn  was 
well  lighted  yet  by  the  tarrying  sun  of 
June,  the  guests  gathered  once  more 
for  the  evening  exercises.  The  young 
people  seated  themselves  around  the 
table  of  the  newly  married  and  sang 
some  lively  songs,  accompanied  by 
Jacob's  accordion.  During  the  singing 
a  pretty  girl  came  forward  and,  kiss- 
ing the  bride,  removed  the  myrtle 
wreath.   A  bright  married  woman  fol- 
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lowed  and  placed  on  the  bride  a  small 
white  hood,  welcoming  her  and  her 
husband  into  the  company  of  the  mar- 
ried. 

After  the  music  Elder  Lehmann,  who 
sat  at  a  table  near  by,  cast  a  pleased 
look  on  the  bride  and  bridegroom  and, 
gently  nodding  his  head,  said  to  those 
around  him,  ''I  am  going  to  tell  you 
something.  These  two  whom  we  have 
just  received  into  the  circle  of  the 
married  are  very  dear  to  me.  Indeed 
they  are  favorites  of  mine.  And  I  will 
astonish  you  when  I  say,  I  have  a 
grievance  against  them  and  I  ask  you 
to  judge  between  them  and  me.  You 
remember  as  well  as  I  do  how  three  or 
more  years  ago  Julius  left  for  Ger- 
many. He  promised  to  write  me 
often  and  keep  me  posted  about  his 
progress.  And  I  must  say  he  was  very 
punctual.  He  wrote  about  his  studies, 
his  comrades,  his  plans,  and  aspira- 
tions, and  quite  incidentally,  you  know, 
he  would  hope  that  Anna  Friesen  was 
well,  and  all  the  Friesen  family.  I 
happened  to  know  about  Anna.  She 
very  often  called  at  our  house  and  as- 
sisted me  a  great  deal  in  my  work 
among  the  children,  the  poor,  and  the 
sick.  She  would  inquire,  incidentally, 
of  course,  how  Julius  was  getting 
along.  I  told  her  and  even  formed  the 
habit  of  letting  her  read  his  letters. 
Those  letters  of  our  zealous  young 
missionary  will  influence  her  for  good, 
I  argued.  And  they  always  seemed  to 
do  it;  she  would  be  twice  as  eager  in 
the  good  work.  And  I  used  to  think 
that  the  poor,  solitary  boy  in  Germany 
needed  a  little  encouragement,  and  to 
cheer  him  on  I  would  relate  some  of 
Anna's  good  deeds  and  words  and  tell 
how  well  she  assisted  me.  His  next 
letter  then  was  always  full  of  gladness 
and  joy  and  had  another  incidental 
reference  to  Anna  and  her  enthusiasm. 
So  far,  so  good.  But  what  comes  next? 
Hardly  had  Jnliiis  returned  when  these 
two  got  together  and  invited  me  to 
marry  them.  And  here  I  sit,  much  per- 
plexed. Did  these  pious  young  people 
use  this  white-haired  old  man  as  a  sort 
of  marriage  agency,  a  go-betwen? 
Would  you  permit  that,  my  brethren 


and  my  sisters?  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?'' 

There  was  a  merry  laughter  all  over 
the  audience  when  the  elder  had  finish- 
ed his  complaint,  which  had  been  ac- 
companied by  intersting  changes  of 
color  and  expression  in  the  happy 
faces  of  the  two  culprits.  "You  dear 
oJd  man!"  exclaimed  the  vivacious 
bride,  who,  winged  by  her  emotions, 
ran  toward  him  ,and,  amidst  the  cheers 
of  those  present,  gave  the  reverend 
elder  a  heart;^  kiss,  thus  making  her 
lecond  offense  even  greater  than  her 
first. 

Later  the  strong  voice  of  the  bride's 
father  was  heard  from  one  of  the 
nearer  tables.  "I  have  some  news  for 
you,  neighbors,"  Friesen  said,  ''im- 
portant news  which  Mayor  Willems 
and  myself  have  withheld  intentional- 
ly, as  we  did  not  desire  to  disturb  the 
glad  mirth  of  this  day.  A  few  days 
ago  the  mayor  received  some  orders. 
It  appears  that  the  White  Poplar  affair 
is  practically  dropped,  and  I  am  glad 
of  it.  But  the  mayor's  insubordination 
is  not  to  go  unpunished.  After  de- 
liberation I  think  it  inexpedient  to 
seek  a  review  of  the  decision  at  the 
present  time.  I  have  lived  with  you, 
neighbors,  these  many  years,  and  I 
hoped  to  close  my  days  in  your  midst. 
But  the  peace  of  the  community  and 
good  order  require — that  is  the  finding 
of  the  Committee — that  Friesen  sell 
his  goods  and  move  out  of  your 
midst" 

These  words,  spoken  with  proud 
resignation,  stirred  all  his  hearers. 
Anna  and  Julius  hurried  to  their 
father's  side,  while  the  elder  and  the 
guests  rose  and  gathered  around  him. 
They  felt  the  expulsion  of  Friesen  as  a 
blow  intended  for  all  his  sympathizers. 

Friesen,  rising  to  his  feet,  bade  his 
anxious  children  and  the  excited  guests 
to  be  calm.  **Let  me  finish,"  he  went 
on.  *'I,  of  course,  must  leave  you  soon, 
and  as  there  might  be  some  here  that  1 
could  not  meet  again,  I  thought  it  well 
to  tell  you  the  news  before  you  loft 
and  to  bid  you  all  good-bye.  ^[y  chil- 
dren here,  in  sublime  recklessness, 
have  decided  to  go  to  the  borders  of 
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civilization  to  instruct  the  savages.  I 
always  thought  there  was  enough  work 
at  home.  Under  the  circumstances, 
however,  1  and  my  Jacob  turn  to  these 
enthusiastic  missionaries  and  say  to 
them,  *IIere  we  are,  without  a  home 
and  without  a  country.  Take  us  with 
you.   We  are  not  to  be  refused.' 

Anna  ching  to  him  with  tears  of  joy, 
and  Jacob  kept  close  to  his  right  side. 

**^Iy  arm  is  strong  yet.  My  health 
is  unbroken.  I  feel  in  me  the  blood  of 
our  father  who  changed  these  steppes 
into  pleasant  gardens.  Wherever  these 
young  people  go,  there  I  shall  go,  there 
1  shall  build  a  new  home  and  plow  new 
fields,  and  watch  over  my  children's 
well  being.  Good-bye,  neighbors,  one 
and  all." 

He  spoke  the  last  words  with  all  the 
force  and  determination  that  had  char- 
acterized the  old  mayor,  placing  his 
strong  left  hand  on  Anna's  shoulder, 
who  affectionately  clung  to  her  hus- 
band's arm,  and  his  other  hand  on  the 
rich,  dark  locks  of  Jacob,  who  looked 
up  to  him  with  unlimited  confidence 
and  tightly  clasped  his  accordion  under 
his  arm.  The  vigor  and  energy  of 
youth  again  filled  Friesen's  veins  and 
flushed  his  manly  countenance.  All 
looked  with  awe  and  admiration  on  the 
man,  and  there  was  not  a  soul  that  for 
a  moment  doubted  his  ability  to  carry 
out  his  plans.  They  pressed  forward 
to  shake  his  hands. 

Peter  Pauls  and  Peter  Willems,  as 
usual,  left  together.  Pauls  had  been 
much  affected  by  the  scenes  just  wit- 
nessed. With  groans  he  had  climbed 
a  bench  to  have  a  full  view  of  Friesen, 
and  he  had  used  his  red  handkerchief 
fioely  to  wipe  his  tears. 

''Pauls,"  said  Willems,  thrusting  his 
pomted  elbow  into  his  neighbor,,  '*yes 


Pauls,  I  tell  you,  if  Friesen  gets  among 
these  heathens,  they  will  earn  some 
good  farming — yes,  good  farming." 
Willems  knew  of  no  higher  praise,  had 
he  known  of  any  he  would  gladly  have 
bestowed  it.  For  all  was  serene  again 
for  the  new  mayor.  The  danger  of 
corporal  punishment  was  averted,  and 
he  and  his  wife,  after  a  hard  fought 
battle  had  submitted  to  Peter's  mar- 
riage with  Sophia,  and  since  then 
united  to  sing  the  praises  of  their 
bright  and  pretty  daughter-in-law. 

The  incorrigible  Pauls  hit  his  lean 
neighbor's  vest,  saying,  "Listen  here, 
old  man,  the  young  missionary  can 
teach  these  heathens  religion — matters 
spiritual;  Anna  can  teach  them  house- 
keeping and  care  of  children — matters 
domestic ;  Friesen  can  instruct  them  in 
farming  and  all  matters  temporal,  and 
Jacob  could  give  lessons  on  the  ac- 
cordion— ^matters  musical;  but  who, 
who  will  cheer  the  hearts  of  these  poor 
heathens  with  some  good  practical 
jokes — matters  jovial?  Tell  me  that, 
neighbor,  tell  me  that."  And  with  an 
arch  squint  of  his  keen  little  eyes  he 
added,  ''It  is  a  pity,  Odarka  cannot  go 
along." 

That  day  good  old  Martens  in  the 
garden  above  told  to  the  children  en- 
trusted to  him,  not  a  wonderful  story 
of  Heaven,  but  the  story  of  two  loving 
children  on  earth  who  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  blessed  work  of  showing  to 
ignorant  and  erring  children  of  men, 
the  way  to  the  beautiful  garden.  With 
loving  admiration  he  mentioned  the 
name  of  his  old  neighbor,  the  village 
mayor,  Hendrick  Friesen,  in  whose 
manly  breast  there  dwelled  a  fearless 
passion  for  all  things  fair  and  just. 

THE  END. 


CoM  Feet 

BY  GEORGE  WARBURTON  LEWIS 
Author  of  ''A  Pair  of  Shoulder  Straps,"  "The  Trail  of  Mars"  etc. 


THE  ^lAJOR  twisted  his  mustache- 
thoughtfully. 

**No,  Williston,"  he  demurred, 
**it's  hardly  the  prudent  thing  to  do — 
just  the  two  of  us.  The  day  before 
yesterday  that  place  was  fairly  bristl- 
ing with  gugus — amigos,  of  course, 
they  always  are;  but  the  slashing  up 
of  Haley's  bunch  out  there  has  some- 
how put  a  keen  edge  on  my  discretion. 
What  we  want  with  us,  I  estimate,  is  a 
platoon." 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  lieutenant 's 
back  was  to  the  speaker,  for,  ere  he 
lowered  his  glasses  and  faced  about, 
he  smiled  in  a  way  which  his  superior 
might  not  have  appreciated. 

Certainly,  sir,"  he  acquiesced  in- 
scrutably, ''I'll  have  a  platoon  of  B 
company  made  ready  at  once.  I  only 
thought  to  suggest  that,  unaccompani- 
ed, we  might  draw  less  fire  and  thus 
be  able  to  obtain  a  nearer  and  conse- 
quently more  accurate  view  of  the 
trenches.    However — ' ' 

''Then  what  say  you  we  compromise 
on  a  squad;  that  wouldn't  be  too 
many,  would  it?" 

**No,  sir,  I  should  say  not,"  again 
agreed  the  subaltern;  "a  squad  might 
do  nicely — granted  we  contrived  to 
keep  their  mouths  shut." 

The  major's  face  hardened  a  little. 
It  was  clear  to  him  that  the  obdurate 
understrapper  would  not  concur  with 
his  wishes.  He  could  have  settled  the 
matter  in  a  trice,  had  he  so  chosen  to 
do,  by  virtue  of  his  rank,  but  there 
was  an  after  consideration.  In  these 
days  of  barbaric  bravery  a  man  must 
needs  deliberately  poke  his  head  into 
a  noose  if  he  would  escape  the  chilling 
social  atmosphere  a])out  those  whose 
courage  was.  however,  faintly  shadow- 
ed by  a  doubt. 

Moreover,  there  was  a  girl — as  al- 
ways— away  liaek  in  God's  country,  of 
whom  he  and  the  vouthful  lieutenant 


were  about  equally  favored.  He  had 
been  canonized  to  her  as  a  veritable 
destroyer  of  men,  and,  like  most  girls, 
she  had  smiled  upon  his  personal  un- 
vaunted  valor  and  admired  the  bar- 
barian in  him.  And  this  fair  creature, 
the  major  determined  on  the  spot, 
should  never  be  suffered  to  hear  of  any 
remissness  in  him,  her  dream-god. 

"Suppose  we  take  it  alone,  then,"  he 
snapped  out  to  his  subordinate,  forcing 
an  indifference  which  failed  signally 
of  concealing  his  perturbation. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  lieuten- 
ant, covertly  smiling  again,  and  to- 
gether they  set  off. 

After  awhile  they  passed  a  field 
where  many  natives  in  white  camisas 
were  harvesting  rice.  The  primitive 
sickles  paused  in  air  while  their  OAvners 
gapingiy  reviewed  los  oficiales  Amer- 
icanos. 

"You  see,  Williston,"  observed  the 
major,  obviously  ill  at  ease,  "it  is  much 
as  I  said.  I  wager  there's  not  one  of 
those  ostensible  harvesters  but  has  a 
loaded  rifle  within  his  reach.'' 

The  major's  apprehension  so  amused 
the  lesser  officer  that  he  dared  not 
reply  lest  his  voice  betray  the  con- 
t^empt  he  felt. 

Anon  they  were  picking  their  way 
between  thick-set  clumps  of  bamboo : 
and  something  which  the  lieutenant 
saw  in  his  surroundings  caused  him  to 
smile  still  again,  this  time  a  hard,  lip- 
compressed  smile;  at  the  same  time  he 
loosened  the  flaps  of  his  holsters. 

The  major's  eyes  were  searching 
everywhere  for  a  movement  which 
would  justify  the  dread  that  was  at 
his  heart,  that  would  turn  suspense 
into  certainty  and  relieve  a  mysterious 
oppression  that  was  stifling  his  breath. 
He  looked  across  the  broad  Pacific  and 
saw  once  more  the  volatile  creature 
who  was  eagerly  waiting  to  hear  of 
deeds  of  blood  ami  heroism  by  her  own 
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barbarian  in  tropic  jungles.  Now  it 
came  to  the  major  again  and  with  re- 
newed pangs  of  bitterness  that  he  was 
after  all,  a  coward.  It  was  not  his 
fault,  but  his  misfortune.  He  knew 
army  tactics  as  a  child  knows  its  play- 
things. *'At  home"  he  had  been  the 
idol  of  women  and  the  envy  of  men. 
He  was  a  conceded  authority  on  all 
matters  military  or  social,  a  soldier  by 
choice  and  an  officer  by  inculcation; 
yet  the  one  supreme  element  essential 
to  his  chosen  calling  was  lacking  in 
his  nature.  In  his  own  blunt  philos- 
ophy he  had  striven  to  assign  a  reason 
why  God  had  given  him  a  make-up  so 
incongruous  in  its  parts,  but  he  had 
failed,  and  with  each  successive 
failure  his  bitterness  toward  himself 
had  augmented.  How  gladly  would  he 
have  laid  down  all  he  had  gained 
through  education  and  experience  in 
even  exchange  for  one-half  the  courage' 
of  the  slim,  devil-may-care  West 
Pointer  by  his  side!  He  was  only  a 
cub  warrior  as  yet,  and  leonine  deeds 
were  not  expected  of  him,  but  in  his 
own  case  it  was  different.  For  him,  a 
trained  and  hardened  soldier,  to  fail  of 
distinguishing  himself  was  to  disap- 
point a  thousand  eager  friends  at  the 
other  end  of  the  cable.  And  the  ma- 
jor writhed  under  the  weight  of  a 
mighty  responsibility. 

Presently  they  came  upon  something 
which  mystified  them.  It  was  a  long, 
low  rick  of  freshly  cut  rice  running  at 
right  angles  with  their  course.  The 
lieutenant  kicked  the  pile  tentatively 
with  his  service  boot.  It  appeared  to 
have  been  strewn  there  without  intent 
other  than  that  of  curing.  It  was  only 
four  or  five  yards  in  width.  The  ob- 
vious thing  to  do  was  to  walk  over  it. 
This  the  younger  man  started  to  do 
^vithout  hesitation.  AYhen  half  way 
across  the  yielding  stuff,  something 
J^iiapped  sharply  under  his  feet  and  he 
felt  himself  sinking.  He  essayed  to 
stop,  and — horror!  the  earth  beneath 
Jnm  suddenly  gave  way  like  an  in- 
visible trap  door.  He  flung  out  his 
anus  wildly,  unavailingly,  and  disap- 
peared downward  before  the  major's 


staring  eyes,  with  a  single  startled  cry. 

The  major's  heart  was  going  like  a 
trip-hammer  as  he  peered  into  the 
black  depths  whither  his  companion 
had  been  precipitated. 

''Williston,  there — are  you  hurt?" 

A  low  moan  from  the  dark  pit  was 
all  he  heard  in  response. 

"Williston,"  iterated  the  major, 
''where — how  deep  is  this  place?" 

"A — a  pole,"  painfully  faltered  the 
voice  from  below.  "I'm  impaled  on 
sharp  spikes — ^they've  got  me  in — 
three  places — shoulder — ^hip — leg — the 
pole,  Major,  quick — for  the  mercy  of 
God!" 

In  a  moment  the  major  had  found  a 
bamboo  pole  which  he  nervously  thrust 
down  into  the  pit. 

"Now — oh!"  Again  the  agonized 
voice  rose  to  the  rescuer's  ear. 
"Wait — a  little  lower — there — wait — 
easy  now;  you'll  pull  me  up  in  a  mo- 
ment. This  spike's  clean  through  my 
shoulder — whew !" 

But  the  work  of  rescue  was  sudden- 
ly interrupted.  A  single  Mauser  bul- 
let that  whined  dolefully,  all  at  once 
snipped  a  ribbon  from  the  major's  hat- 
brim,  and  an  acute  realization  of  dan- 
ger brought  a  choking  sensation  into 
his  throat.  He  looked  for  the  marks- 
man but  the  marksman  was  nowhere 
in  sight,  and  the  major  felt  that  the 
"snipper's"  next  shot  would  not  waste 
its  energies  on  his  hat-brim.  He 
loosed  hold  of  the  pole  and  his  hand- 
some face  turned  the  color  of  dead 
ash.  His  thoughts  were  a  great  deal 
of  a  jumble,  but  it  was  very  clear  to 
his  consciousness  that  he  must  save 
himself.  His  revolvers  were  in  his 
hands  now  and  he  was  dodging  here 
and  there,  taking  advantage  of  any- 
thing that  might  shield  him  as  he  ran. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  being  pur- 
sued, though  he  could  catch  sight  of 
no  pursuer;  but  wildly  he  was  making 
his  way  rapidly  to  the  rear,  tearing 
unheedingly  through  thorns  and  trip- 
ping over  concealed  vines,  but  never 
checking  his  nuul  flight. 

And  behind  the  fleeing  major,  aban- 
doned to  his  fate,  writhing  in  agony  as 
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his  life-current  ebbed  slowly  away,  lay 
the  young  West  Pointer,  conscious  that 
he  had  been  forsaken,  realizing  that 
he  must  die,  and  preparing  to  do  it  in 
a  quiet,  unflinching  way — the  way 
that  he  knew  his  comrades  would  have 
applauded  had  they  but  known. 

But  after  a  space  the  lieutenant  be- 
came aware  that  he  could  not  die.  The 
pain  of  his  wounds  had  become  so  ex- 
cruciating that  he  could  not  lie  still. 
He  wriggled  desperately  on  the  wooden 
spikes  that  held  him  a  prisoner,  and 
after  what  seemed  to  him  a  long  night 
of  torture  he  came  to  know  that  he 
was  free.  He  stood  up  on  the  bottom 
of  the  pit,  tottering  weakly  from  loss 
of  blood.  He  knew  that  he  must  bind 
up  his  wounds,  and  he  did,  after  a 
fashion,  with  strips  of  his  woolen 
shirt,  and  thereafter  he  spent  nearly 
half  an  hour  in  a  dogged  attempt  to 
climb  out  of  his  prison  by  means  of  the 
bamboo  pole.  And  he  succeeded.  On 
the  edge  of  the  pit  he  lay  half  faint- 
ing as  a  result  of  his  exertions  His 
presence  of  mind  saved  him,  however, 
for  he  rolled  into  a  shaded  spot,  where 
he  presently  revived.  He  drank  deep- 
ly from  the  putrid  water  of  a  earaboa 
wallow,  which  he  came  upon  by  chance. 
Then  he  set  his  jaws  resolutely  and 
tottered  toward  camp.  When  he  ar- 
rived opposite  the  field  in  which  he 
had  seen  the  natives  at  work,  he  no- 
ticed that  they  had  all  disappeared. 
This  discovery  caused  him  to  keep  to 
cover,  for  he  knew  that  the  harvesters 
had  constructed  the  pitfall  in  the  hope 
of  snaring  an  advancing  army.  He 
knew,  too,  that  the  natives  in  peace 
garb  whom  he  had  seen  cutting  rice 
were  in  reality  none  other  than  Mas- 
cardo's  soldiers.  As  the  lieutenant 
toiled  toward  the  American  lines  he 
fell  to  thinking  of  the  major,  and  the 
smile  came  back  to  his  face,  only  it 
was  a  hard,  half-sinister  smile  now,  as 
of  one  delirious. 

**You're  all  right,  ^Major:  you  put 
up  a  good  fight  and  helped  a  poor 
devil  out  of  a  h —  of  a  hole,  you  did. 
Congratulations  on  your  nerve,  old 
man.    You're  a  first-rater,  all  right, 


only  I  believe  I'd  have  done  a  little 
different  by  you— a  little  different,  I 
think,  Major." 

He  wondered  vaguely  if  the  major 
could  ever  face  him  again,  and  if  so, 
how  he  would  excuse  his  dastardly 
conduct.  But  he  himself  had  no  in- 
tention of  compromising  the  major. 
He  would  not  let  it  be  suspected  that 
he  had  used  low  means  to  gain  a  modi- 
cum of  favor  >with  the  girl  in  the 
States. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
lieutenant  finally  staggered  within 
hailing  distance  of  the  camp  He  was 
dizzy  and  exhausted  and  his  mind  was 
wandering.  He  sank  upon  his  knees 
and  raised  his  voice  in  a  hoarse,  un- 
natural cry.  Thrice  he  repeated  the 
weird  call,  clutching  the  vegetation 
with  blood-crusted  hands  as  his  aching 
lungs  strained  out  the  signal  on  which 
his  life  depended  Then  slowly  he  be- 
came aware  that  his  right  hand  was 
dabbling  in  something  adhesive  and 
warm — blood,  he  thought.  He  dropped 
his  gaze  listlessly.  Within  reach  of 
his  hand,  yet  dimly  defined  to  his 
senses,  lay  an  extended  dark  object. 
Its  shape  told  him  plainly  what  it  was. 
Mascardo's  brow^n  imps  of  hell  had 
ambushed  another  American  scout, 
shot  or  stabbed  him  to  death  and  de- 
livered him,  a  ghastly  warning,  to  his 
comrades,  who  must  soon  discover  his 
mangled  corpse.  Who  was  it.  he  won- 
dered. He  might  recognize  the  victim 
as  a  member  of  his  own  company.  He 
tugged  with  all  his  feeble  strength  to 
turn  the  body.  The  dead  seemed  to 
resist,  as  if  loath  to  disclose  its  iden- 
tity. But  the  dead  presently  yielded 
to  the  half  dead,  and  the  body  turned 
with  life-like  reluctance  upon  its  back. 
The  last  yellow  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
ilhimined  the  set,  distorted  face, 
blending  oddh'  with  crimson  streaks 
and  splotches  that  disfigured  it.  As 
the  lieutenant  looked,  his  drooping 
figure  swayed  for  a  moment  as  from 
emotion ;  then  he  suddenly  relaxed  and 
fell  forward,  murnuiring: 

''It's  the  onl}'  way — you  could  liave 
done  it.   Major — the    only    way  you 
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could  have  made  her — worship  you. 
And  she'll  never  know — about  the  pit 
—no,  trust  Williston  never  to — to  be- 
tray a  memory.  But — Major,  the 
spikes  were  sharp — I  can  feel  them 
bite  and  tear — as  if — 


He  was  conscious  of  gentle  hands 
upon  him,  sensible  of  the  droning 
voices  of  his  comrades. 

'*B-r-i-n-g  t-h-e  m-a-j-o-r,  t-o-o, 
b-o-y-s,''  he  wheezed,  then  fainted. 


An  E^^scntiYe  ©rder 

BY  MACK  CRETCHER 


iC^Y/^'^^  ^^^^  to  give  it  up,'* 
W     said  Jack. 

''Well  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,'*  said  the  girls. 

**I  really  don't  believe  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  old  fort  worth  seeing,  any- 
way,''  retorted  Jack.  '^It's  been  noth- 
ing but  age  and  antiquities  ever  since 
we  arrived  at  St.  Augustine.  Fort 
Clarion,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  make  it 
out,  is  merely  another  small  body  of 
antiquity  at  present  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  tourists." 

Jack  had  stopped  the  big  touring 
car  in  front  of  the  causeway  at  old 
Fort  Marion.  Numerous  tourists  were 
ahead,  waiting  their  turn  to  be  shown 
through  the  historic  old  fortress.  We 
were  in  a  dilemma.  Jack  was  to  leave 
at  three  o'clock  for  Atlanta  and  the 
north.  We  had  planned  this  visit  to 
the  fort,  then  a  spin  to  the  beach  and 
back  in  time  for  Jack  to  meet  his 
train.  We  were  ready.  Jack,  the  girls 
and  myself;  ready  to  storm  the  fort, 
if  necessary,  but  there  was  no  getting 
around  that  crowd  of  resolute  tourists 
in  front;  nothing  to  do  but  await  our 
turn.  We  couldn't  do  that.  The 
prirls'  pretty  lips  were  pouting — we 
couldn't  stand  that. 

**I  told  you  we  should  have  started 
earlier,"  said  Stella.  "There  is  al- 
^vays  a  crowd  here  at  this  hour.  How 
provoking." 

**Must  go?  Fort  or  nothing?"  ques- 
tioned Jack,  seriously. 

Stella  and  May  nodded. 

"Then  in  we  go,"  said  Jack,  reso- 
lutely. 

**But  Jack,  you  can't — that  is — not 


yet.  We  must  wait  our  turn,"  said 
SteUa. 

"And  miss  my  train?  Not  much," 
said  Jack,  positively. 

"Couldn't  we  bribe  the  old  ser- 
geant?" suggested  May. 

"No,  indeed.  Even  if  we  tried  it, 
we  couldn't  bribe  that  whole  crowd." 

"Well,  we  can't  sit  here  until  my 
train  comes  in,"  said  Jack.  "If  we 
must  see  that  fort,  we'll  do  it  right 
now." 

"Why,  Jack,  you  couldn't  run  this 
car  in  there  if  you  wanted  to." 

"I  don't  happen  to  want  to,"  said 
Jack,  with  a  grin.  Then  he  turned  to 
me  and  said:  "You  go  over  there  and 
tell  that  sergeant  that  the  governor  of 
Missouri  and  party  are  out  here  wait- 
ing. Say  you  are  the  governor's 
private  secretary,  that  the  governor's 
time  is  limited  and  that  he  would  like 
very  much  to  inspect  the  fort  before 
he  leaves  for  the  north  this  afternoon. 
Tell  him  any  old  thing  so  we  get  in. 
You  know  how  to  fix  it  up,  old  man. 
Run  along  now  and  do  your  prettiest." 

I  looked  squarely  at  Jack.  The  au- 
dacious rascal  actually  meant  it.  But 
what  really  sent  me  on  the  fool's  er- 
rand was  the  faint  glitter  of  hope  in 
]\Iay's  eyes  and  the  laughinir  challenge 
of  Stella.  I  at  once  climbed  out  of  the 
car.  As  I  pushed  my  way  through  the 
crowd  of  sightseers  I  overheard  the 
remark  that  there  were  many  in  the 
party  from  Kansas  City.  This  chanirod 
my  plans  and  made  me  so  nervous  that 
I  fear  I  presented  rather  a  sorry  spec- 
tacle when  I  confronted  the  sergeant, 
who  received  me  quite  civilly.  There 
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was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  change 
governors.  Every  one  in  that  Kansas 
City  crowd  outside  no  doubt  knew  the 
governor  of  IMissouri  by  sight.  After 
all,  it  was  a  small  matter,  so  I  braced 
up  and  used  the  first  name  that  popped 
into  my  head 

''Sergeant/'  I  said,  ''the  governor 
of  Colorado  is  outside  with  a  small 
party.  He  is  anxious  to  inspect  your 
historic  old  fortress,  but  he  leaves  for 
the  north  at  three  o'clock.  I  am  his 
private  secretary  and  he  asks  me  to 
present  his  compliments,  and  to  in- 
quire if  it  is  possible  to  make  a  little 
concession  for  himself  and  party. 
Otherwise  he  wdll  not  have  the  time." 

*'What  state?"  asked  the  sergeant. 

** Colorado,"  I  repeated,  my  assur- 
ance rising  at  my  not  being  thrown  out 
bodily  as  an  imposter. 

The  sergeant  looked  a  trifle  perplex- 
ed. I  rightfully  attributed  it  to  his 
unwillingness  to  crowd  us  in  ahead  of 
the  others  in  waiting  and  pressed  my 
claims  the  harder.  My  bluff  won.  A 
merry  party  was  being  escorted  out 
through  the  old  casemate  by  a  jaunty 
soldier  when  the  old  sergeant  stepped 
out  before  the  waiting  crowd,  and 
said: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  One  party 
is  now  making  the  rounds  of  the  fort. 
Another  is  just  passing  out.  Before 
the  next  party  is  made  up,  I  have  a 
request  to  make.  The  governor  of 
Colorado  and  party  are  outside  yonder. 
The  governor's  time  is  limited  and  he 
has  asked  if  it  were  possible  for  him 
to  inspect  the  fort  before  leaving  at 
three  P.  M.  With  your  permission  I 
will  ask  you  to  w^ait  and  will  invite  the 
governor  and  party  in  at  once." 

A  faint  ripple  of  applause  greeted 
the  sergeant's  speech,  dainty  kerchiefs 
were  waived  in  greeting  and  cries  of 
"Sure,"  and  "Go  ahead  with  the  gov- 
ernor," was  the  hearty  response. 

The  sergeant  smiled.  "You  tell  the 
governor  and  party  to  come  at  once." 

He  bowed  low,  and  retired.  I  ex- 
pect my  head  was  rather  liiofli  as  I  re- 
turned to  the  people  at  the  touring  car 
and  piloted  them  through  the  applaud- 


ing crowd  to  the  sergeant's  private 
apartment. 

"Governor,  this  is  the  sergeant  in 
charge,"  I  said  simply. 

The  two  men  clasped  hands  cordial- 
ly. The  gallant  sergeant  also  touched 
his  cap  to  the  ladies. 

"One  of  the  boys  from  the  barracks 
usually  goes  with  each  party,  but  I 
will  be  glad  to  show  you  all  the  places 
of  interest,  myself,  if  agreeable,"  said 
the  amiable  sergeant. 

We  assured  him  that  we  were  highly 
honored,  so  the  officer  led  the  way. 
We  were  not  fairly  started,  however, 
before  Jack  had  me  on  the  gridiron. 
Taking  one  hasty  view  of  the  interior 
of  the  old  fort  he  said  airily:  "There 
are  no  antiquities  in  Missouri  to  com- 
pare with  this,  girls." 

I  had  barely  time  to  give  him  a 
friendly  nudge  before  the  sergeant 
turned.  Jack  colored  and  looked  puz- 
zled. I  had  forgotten  to  tell  him  about 
the  change  of  governors.  We  were 
viewing  the  old  Spanish  lock,  with  its 
ponderous  bolt  and  key,  carefully  pre- 
served on  the  door  of  one  of  the  cell- 
like rooms.  Jack  suddenly  evinced  a 
wonderful  interest  in  its  queer 
mechanism  until  the  sergeant  and  the 
ladies  were  out  of  range,  then  said  ab- 
ruptly : 

"What's  up?" 

"Jack,  you're  not  the  governor  of 
Missouri,"  I  whispered.  "There  were 
Kansas  City  people  in  that  crowd  out- 
side, and  I  had  to  switch." 

"Then  who  in  blazes  am  I?  Roose- 
velt? Taft?  Quick.  Think  of  the 
girls." 

"Governor  of  Colorado,"  I  caution- 
ed, a  trifle  crestfallen  at  Jack's  show 
of  temper.  It  wasn't  really  my  fault. 
I  couldn't  think  of  everything,  and 
here  he  was.  a  governor  of  my  own 
creation,  lording  it  over  me  royally. 
We  joined  the  party  at  the  old  cell- 
room  where  Geronimo  and  his  band  of 
Apaches  had  been  held  captive  and 
had  left  their  queer  signs  and  legends 
written  on  the  walls  with  ohnrcoal. 
We  were  none  too  soon.  May's  faoo 
was  aflame  and  there  was  a  startloil 
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look  in  Stella's  eyes.  They,  too,  were 
among  the  breakers. 

*'Now  don't  make  sport  of  me, 
]^Iiss,"  the  sergeant  was  saying.  "I 
wasn't  joking.  You  know  I  meet  so 
niany  people  I  really  can't  keep  track 
of  names.  Honestly  now,  what's  the 
governor's  name?" 

May  took  one  startled  look  at  *me 
over  the  sergeant's  shoulder,  moisten- 
ed her  lips  and  said,  faintly:  "Den- 
ton— Governor  Denton."  Where  she 
discovered  the  name  I  have  never  been 
able  to  find  out,  but  I  was  quite  proud 
of  her,  and  came  promptly  to  the 
rescue. 

Governor  Denton,"  I  said,  quite 
loudly,  ''this  is  the  room  I  was  telling 
you  about  this  afternoon.  Quite  inter- 
esting, isn't  it?" 

The  sergeant  turned  to  greet  us. 
May  gave  me  a  smile  of  gratitude  that 
elated  me  wonderfully.  She,  at  least, 
was  appreciative. 

As  we  strolled  about  the  old  prison 
room  I  could  see  that  Jack  was  trying 
his  best  to  get  the  girls  separated  from 
the  sergeant  long  enough  to  put  mat- 
ters straight,  but  the  gallant  officer 
refused  to  be  shaken.  In  vain  I  tried 
to  draw  him  into  a  detailed  interpreta- 
tion of  some  of  the  Apache  sign  writ- 
ings on  the  walls.  The  particular  in- 
scription that  interested  Jack  and  the 
girls  was  always  the  one  in  which  the 
sergeant  likewise  evinced  interest. 
Also  his  evident  desire  to  change  the 
subject  from  Indian  signs,  Spanish  in- 
trigues, dungeons  and  torture  cham- 
bers, to  events  of  the  present,  worried 
me.  As  we  passed  from  the  Apache 
prison  to  the  room  where  the  old 
Seminole  chief  had  made  his  famous 
escape,  the  sergeant  said  to  Stella : 

"I  suppose  mining  is  one  of  the 
principal  resources  of  your  state." 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Stella,  promptly, 
**the  JopHn  district  is  the  greatest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world." 

*'Joplin?"  repeated  the  sergeant, 
^vith  rising  inflection,  "Pardon  mo,  but 
1  thought  Joplin  was  in  ^Missouri." 

Jack  was  making  frantic  pantomime 
behind  the  sergeant's  back. 


"Why  certainly,"  commenced  Stel- 
la, steadily  ,  then  catching  sight  of 
Jack  she  ended  brokenly,  "that  is — 
why — yes,  sir." 

"Beg  pardon,  sergeant,"  said  Jack, 
stepping  forward  quickly,  "My  friend, 
IMis  Stella  Carson,  is  from  St.  Louis, 
you  know.' 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  the  sergeant. 
"Prom  Missouri,  eh?  Well,  there  are 
still  other  sights  to  show  you.' 

He  led  the  way  through  the  other 
show  places,  chattering  away  merrily 
as  he  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  north- 
east lookout  and  told  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  of  the  great  gtorm  of  1893 
that  wrecked  the  sea  islands  and  car- 
ried the  foaming  ocean  billows  up 
over  sea  wall,  fort  and  parapet. 

Climbing  the  stairs  May  hesitated, 
then  said  to  me  in  a  stage  whisper,  as 
she  tragically  clutched  my  arm: 
"What  is  it?  Quick.  I'm  really  afraid 
to  say  I'm  alive.  Do  hurry.  What 
about  Colorado?" 

"It's  our  state,"  I  replied  half  un- 
der my  breath.  "We've  transferred 
our  allegiance,  that's  all.  Denton's 
the  governor.  You  said  so  yourself. 
Brace  up." 

We  had  time  for  no  more.  The  view 
from  the  northeast  lookout  was  grand. 
We  inhaled  the  bracing  sea  breeze. 
The  white  breakers  were  pounding 
away  in  foaming  crests  out  on  An  as- 
tasia's  coral  reefs  with  steady  boom, 
boom,  boom.  Sea  gulls  stretched  their 
white  wings  lazily  in  the  languid 
tropic  air,  floating  aimlessly.  Por- 
poises disported  their  bulky  black 
bodies  in  the  quiet  waters  of  ]\Iatanzas 
Inlet,  We  reveled  in  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  enchanted,  loath  to  leave,  but 
the  jolly  sergeant  prattled  away  of  his 
greatest  show  place,  the  old  dungeon 
and  older  torture  chamber  of  the  Span- 
iards. He  laughingly  led  the  way  for 
the  girl  who  was  "from  ^Missouri." 
Out  in  the  bright  sunlight  of  the  fort 
promenade  our  spirits  ran  high.  We 
were  doing  anuizingly  well,  after  all 
and  were  ready  for  any  eroo])y  tales  of 
dungeon,  moat,  torture  chamber  or  the 
rack.    At  the  dungeon's  dark  entrance 
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the  sergeant  paused,  listened  intently, 
then  said: 

**The  dungeon  is  at  present  occu- 
pied. We  have  other  distinguished 
visitors  today.  They  are  just  coming 
through  the  narrow  passage  way  from 
the  torture  chamber  into  the  dungeon. 
I  want  you  to  meet  them.  They  will 
be  out  presently.   Yes,  here  they  are.'' 

Cut  into  the  tropic  sunlight  came  a 
neatly  dressed  soldier,  his  hat  resting 
at  a  rakish  angle.  Following  the'  sol- 
dier came  a  tall,  straight  gentleman, 
his  hair  tinged  with  gray,  on  his  arm, 
a  young  lady,  passing  fair.  The  ser- 
geant saluted,  advanced  briskly  and 
spoke  a  few  words  in  an  undertone. 
The  tall  man  smiled  kindly,  nodded  his 
head  reflectively,  then  advanced  cor- 
dially to  Jack,  who  was  evidently  pre- 
pared to  die  game.  Lifting  his  hat  the 
tall  man  extended  his  hand,  saying : 
'  "**So  you  are  the  governor  of  Colo- 
rado. I  noticed  by  the  local  evening 
paper  that  you  had  arrived."  Here 
he  deftly  handed  the  astonished  Jack 
a  copy  of  the  News.  "The  sergeant  in- 
forms me  that  you  leave  for  the  north 
this  evening.    Sudden  resolution?" 

**Yes,  sir,"  said  Jack,  whose  eyes 
were  fairly  popping  as  he  scanned  the 
first  page  of  the  paper. 

**Good  afternoon,  ladies,"  the  tall 
man  said,  pleasantly.  *'This  is  my 
daughter,"  taking  his  companion  lov- 
ingly by  the  arm,  "You  are  memebrs 
of  the  governor's  party,  I  presume." 

With  a  woman's  intuition  of  danger, 
the  frightened  girls  merely  nodded. 
The  tall  man  chatted  on.  "I  am  also 
a  governor,"  he  said  lightly. 

Fairly  bursting  with  curiosity  about 
the  newspaper,  I  waited  to  hear  no 
more.  Stepping  over  to  Jack  I  glanced 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  sheet.  There 
it  was,  sure  enough;  an  announcement 
of  the  arrival  of  the  governor  of  Colo- 
rado, his  stopping  at  the  Ponce  de 
Leon,  and  all  the  rest.  Jack  took  a 
step  or  two  farther  away. 

"We're  up  against  it,"  he  said 
quickly  to  me.  "INFay  missed  it  a 
mile,  too.  The  governor's  name  isn't 
Denton  any  more    than    mine  is  Bob 


Fitzsimmons.  Let's  get  out  of  here  be- 
fore the  real  article  arrives  and  we 
are  thrown  over  the  parapet." 

I  readily  assented.  We  turned  to 
find  the  tall  man  chatting  animatedly 
to  the  two  very  red-faced  girls.  Stella 
was  the  first  to  speak  as  we  approach- 
ed. 

"Oh,  Jack,  it's  no  use.  We've  made 
a  horrible  mess  of  it.  How  provok- 
ing." She  stamped  her  pretty  foot 
and  bit  her  lip  to  keep  back  the  tears. 

"Now  what's  the  matter?"  roared 
Jack,  who  had  partially  recovered  his 
gubernatorial  poise.  For  answer,  the 
tall  man  advanced  graciously,  bowed 
and  presented  his  card. 

"Great  Scott,"  said  Jack,  now  also 
very  red  in  the  face. 

"Excuse  me  for  not  introducing  my- 
self sooner,"  said  the  tall  man,  whose 
eyes  shone  with  suppressed  merriment. 

After  the  first  explosion.  Jack  was 
stricken  dumb.  He  handed  the  card 
lamely  to  me.   It  read: 


Denver. 

Governor  of  Colorado. 

 I 

The  sergeant,  leaning  against  the  old 
Coquina  wall,  was  chuckling  audibly. 
Even  the  ladies  of  the  party  were 
smiling  at  Jack's  discomfiture.  The 
tall  man,  still  smiling,  placed  a  friend- 
ly hand  on  Jack's  shoulder. 

"So  you  are  the  governor  of  Colo- 
rado?" he  said  jokingly, 

"Yes  sir,  I  was — that  is — I  might 
have  been  mistaken  about  it.  It  might 
have  been  Nevada  or  Utah,  although  I 
am  no  Mormon,"  staggered  Jack,  at 
which  we  all  laughed. 

"Now,  see  here,"  beamed  the  real 
governor  of  Colorado  kindly,  "lot's 
chuck  the  whole  business  and  begin 
over  again.  The  young  ladies  have 
told  me  all  about  that  iinporative  trip 
north  that  caused  all   this  confusion. 
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Now  this  is  realy  the  j  oiliest  crowd  I 
have  found  in  the  whole  south.  Let's 
have  that  proposed  motor  run  and  then 
all  come  over  and  have  dinner  with  me 
at  the  Ponce.  If  the  trip  north  is 
really  so  urgent,  the  young  man  can 
leave  with  us  on  the  special  at  9:30 
and  still  make  the  Atlanta  connection. 
Is  it  agreed 

We  all  looked  at  Jack,  who  in  turn 
looked  sheepishly  at  the  grinning  ser- 
geant. 


*'0h,  the  sergeant  is  all  right,  and 
an  old  friend  of  mine.  He  has  enjoyed 
this  lark  better  than  anyone  in  either 
party,"  said  the  governor.  ''Come, 
consent  and  we  will  have  a  jolly  old 
time  at  dinner." 

Jack  hesitated  a  moment,  then  burst 
out  laughing  with  the  rest. 

Guess  there's  nothing  to  do  but 
obey  the  orders  of  your  superior  of- 
ficer," he  said,  meekly. 


A  Foreigmsrs  Vie'v^/pokt  ©:f  Musical 
Poss'IilBilas  m  Xamsas 

B\  RAFAEL  NAVAS 


Rafael  Navas  who  is  the  contributor  of 
the  following,  came  to  Kansas  in  the  month 
of  January  1907.  Born  and  educated  in 
Malagna,  Spain,  Mr.  Navas  commenced  his 
musical  studies  at  the  early  age  of  four 
years;  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  later  he  received  first 
prize  in  the  artist  class,  and  again  we  find 
him  with  the  Leschetizky  school  of  piano 
in  Vienna.  Rafael  Navas  made  two  suc- 
cessful concert  tours  of  Europe,  playing  in 
some  of  the  principal  cities,  including  Vien- 
na, Berlin,  Paris,  London,  as  well  as  his 
triumphant  tour  through  his  native  land, 
Spain,  where  he  received  the  decoration  of 
the  Alphonso  XII  Order,  conferred  person- 
ally by  King  Alphonso.  His  recitals  in  New 
York  City,  and  as  soloist  with  some  of  the 
leading  symphony  orchestras  has  placed  Mr. 
Navas  in  the  front  rank  as  an  artist 

Hector  Berlioz,  the  great  French 
composer  and  writer,  tells  in  one  of  his 
delightful  books  of  recollections  the 
following  anecdote : 

An  artist  of  his  acquaintance,  al- 
ready famous  at  the  time,  was  asked 
by  an  English  baronet  mainly  interest- 
ed in  the  breed  of  horses  and  in  their 
production  on  the  turf,  to  portray  a 
favorite  horse  of  his.  A  very  sur- 
prised baronet  he  was  when,  the  pic- 
ture finished,  the  artist  stated  its  price. 

*'But  it  only  took  you  three  weeks 
to  do  it?"  he  declared  in  amazement. 

** Monsieur,"  was  the  artists 's  repar- 
tee, **IVe  worked  forty  years  on  your 
horse." 

This  seemingly  paradoxical  answer 
is,  however,  but  one  of  the  truths  on 


which  art  rests.  Art,  like  intellect,  re- 
quires maturity,  for  art  principally  is 
a  manifestation  of  intellect;  and  far 
more  so  than  the  result  of  innate  senti- 
ment or  refined  sensibilities,  natural 
or  acquired.  In  any^  of  its  domains 
only  such  men  as  knew  how  to  com- 
bine those  more  or  less  inborn  soulful 
qualities  with  the  powers  of  intelli- 
gence are  held  up  to  posterity  on  the 
pedestal  of  history;  and  no  one  was 
ever  righteously  called  an  artist  who 
did  not  constantly  aspire  to  perfection, 
to  beauty. 

What  is  true  of  the  individual  also 
applies  to  the  many.  ''The  beast  in 
the  child"  must  not  only  be  domesticat- 
ed but  attended  to ;  its  material  needs 
sought  after,  its  comfort  provided,  its 
passions  stilled,  before  an  appeal  to 
the  higher  senses  could  be  attempted 
in  the  process  of  which,  and  in  the 
transformation  of  primitive  passions  to 
gentle,  unselfish,  subtle,  preconceived 
acts,  life  is  spent.  The  church  at  all 
times  has  been  the  great  educator  of 
the  masses,  and  nowhere  in  modern 
days  has  its  work  and  influence  been 
so  efficient  as  in  America  where  in  a 
few  decades  the  rough  type  of  the 
backwoodsman  and  the  rougher  one  of 
the  adventurer  who  followed  at  his 
heels  has  been  transformed  into  the 
intelligent,  active,  and  generous  type 
of  the  American  of  today. 
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Though  the  church  has  accomplished 
much,  it  has  not  yet  reached  in  the 
West  that  higher  plane  of  thought 
which  compels  the  birth  of  art ;  just  as 
in  the  40 's  the  church  in  the  East  was 
a  hindrance  to  the  recognition  of  the 
genius  of  Poe  because  that  was  an 
ethical  and  reformatory  age — "all  New 
England  was  a  pulpit" — and  because 
his  appeal  was  made  to  a  people  in- 
tensely absorbed  by  their  unavoidable 
tasks  and  not  yet  sensitive  to  beauty 
Dor  awake  to  the  place  and  meaning 
of  art. 

The  rapid  strides  of  progress  have 
diminished  the  weight  of  material 
tasks,  the  productive  powers  of  nature 
have  been  developed  to  the  utmost,  the 
minds  have  been  uplifted  to  higher 
spheres  and  a  wave  of  artistic  appre- 
ciation has  crept  over  this  continent 
with  the  effect  that  many  people  have 
embraced  artistic  careers  who  were  not 
predisposed  nor  fitted  for  them — 
natural  victims  of  any  unestablished 
order  of  things  when  the  effect  is  so 


readily  mistaken  for  the  cause.  In  the 
long  run,  human  folly  and  human  failure 
are  just  as  interesting  to  the  student 
of  humanity,  and  as  worthy  of  com- 
ment, as  its  wisdoms  and  its  triumphs, 
and  those  victims  of  art  are  not  to  be 
scoffed  at;  they  must  be  considered  as 
the  sure  forerunners  of  an  era  of  artis- 
tic productiveness. 

Music,  of  all  the  artistic  manifesta- 
tions, is  the  most  independent,  the  freest, 
because  it  exists  by  itself.  Its  need  is 
most  imperiously  felt;  by  the  savage, 
even,  it  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  the  progress  of  every  civilization 
and  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
cultus  of  every  nation.  In  America  it 
has  been  a  subject  of  study  for  three 
quarters  of  a  century  and  in  some  com- 
munities is  today  an  object  of  pride, 
many  American  musicians  being  now 
recognized  throughout  the  world; 
therefore  the  day  is  certainly  not  far 
off  when  the  bard  of  the  southwestern 
plains  shall  be  born. 


Namliiig  tla©  Home 

BY  J.  C.  GARST 


FIRST, in  discussing  this  subject,  we 
should  know  what  home  is.  Dry- 
den  said,  "Home   is  the  sacred 
refuge  of  our  life." 
"Home  is  not  merely  four  square  walls, 
Though  with  pictures  hung  and  gilded; 
It  is  where  those  we  love  abide, 
Surrounded    by    shrines    the    heart  hath 
builded." 

"Intelligence  and  courtesy  not  always  are 
combined. 

Often  in  a  wooden  house,  a  golden  room,  we 
find." 

"Home  is  the  place  in  which  to  find  the 
rest  that  satisfies." 

Home  government  is  the  original 
form  of  government.  It  is  the  model 
of  all  forms  of  good  government ;  be- 
cause the  relations  of  its  subjects,  each 
to  each,  are  so  sacred  and  vital  as  to 
render  the  home  the  most  complete  of 
all  earthly  organizations.  Those  rela- 
tions are  fatherhood,  motherhood,  son- 
ship  and  sisterhood. 


Complete  and  incomplete  homes 
may  be  fairly  illustrated  by  the  num- 
ber of  wheels  vehicles  have.  The  only 
easy  and  perfect  running  vehicle  is  the 
one  having  four  wheels,  representing 
the  home  in  which  the  four  relation- 
ships are  complete.  The  tricycle  with  a 
wheel  out  in  front,  or  rear,  represents 
the  home  in  which  only  three  relation- 
ships are  sustained.  The  bicycle,  never 
able  to  stand  alone,  but  always  runs 
well  when  supported,  represents  the 
man-and-wife  home.  Then  there  is  the 
one-wheeled  vehicle — the  wheelbarrow, 
that  cannot  run  at  all  unless  it  is  part- 
ly carried  and  shoved.  All  know  the 
home  which  it  re])resents. 

Home  means  far  more  than  build- 
ings, bowers,  gardens,  orchards  and 
green  fields.  These  are  only  the  evi- 
dences, the  outward  adornments  of  the 
inner,  or  real  home.   However,  we  arr* 
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to  consider  the  subjects  as  associated 
with  rural  life,  the  happiest,  the  most 
independent  and  time  honored  of  all 
earthly  life. 

We  are  informed  that  God  planted 
eastward  in  Eden,  a  garden  distin- 
guished for  beauty,  deliciousness,  and 
variety  of  its  fruits.  He  supplied  it 
abundantly  with  water  that  flowed 
through  rich  beds  of  gold  and  precious 
jewels,  that  contained  the  necessary 
elements  to  give  perfection  and  loveli- 
ness to  the  fruit  and  foliage  of  Para- 
dise. This  garden,  so  wonderfully  and 
magnificently  provided,  was  the  first 
home  of  man,  whose  only  cares  were  to 
prune  it  and  keep  it  clean.  Pity  it  was, 
to  place  in  charge  of  such  a  desirable 
home,  horticulturists  with  such  little 
admiration  for  home  as  our  fore- 
parents  proved  to  have. 

This  ancient  home  was  named  ''Gar- 
den of  Eden."  The  best  thought  of  its 
intention  is  conveyed  to  us  by  its  name. 
Garden  means  yard;  Eden  means 
pleasure;  hence,  yard  of  pleasure.  It 
was  also  called  Paradise,  meaning 
pleasure  ground,  thus  giving  us  the 
very  best  idea  of  the  future  home  of  a 
truly  good  horticulturist. 

So  from  these  considerations,  why 
not  give  every  rural  home  a  name? 
The  merchant  wisely  selects  a  suitable 
name  for  his  place  of  business;  the 
fjhip-builder,  for  his  vessel;  the  artist 
for  his  picture;  the  child,  for  its  play- 
house; then  why  not  the  home-maker 
for  his  home  ?  One  merchant  names 
his  place  of  business  ''The  Hub/'  mean- 
ing the  center  of  trade,  or  that  his 
goods  are  a  yard  wide  and  all  wool,  or 
it  may  refer  to  the  organization  of  the 
firm;  another  one  names  his  the  "Bee 
Hive,"  meaning  that  trade  is  always 
lively,  or  that  the  employes  are  busy 
as  bees;  still  another  names  his  the 
"Racket,"  not  to  convey  the  idea  of 
ocnfused  noise  but  that  he  has  every 
article  that  may  be  called  for,  etc.  In 
like  manner  the  home-maker  may  select 
a  name  suitable  to  represent  liis  home. 

Permit  me  to  give  a  few  examples  of 
nome  naming.  Frederick  the  Great,  as 
a  recluse  from  tiie  cares  of  state,  built 
a  palace,  naming  it  Sans  Souci  (with- 


out care).  Washington  at  the  close  of 
his  public  life,  retired  to  his  celebrated 
home  named  Mount  Vernon.  Jeffer- 
son's home  was  named  Monticello; 
Jackson's,  "The  Hermitage;"  H.  M.  S. 
Byers,  author  of  "Sherman's  March  to 
the  Sea,"  named  his  home  at  Des 
Moines,  St.  Helens.  Formerly  in  But- 
lei  County,  Kansas,  a  j\Irs.  M.  A.  Eiley 
dwelt  in  a  little  house  on  an  elevation 
with  miles  of  raw  prairie  around,  and  a 
fair  target  for  wind  and  w^eather ;  wish- 
ing to  contrast  her  discouraging  situa- 
tion with  the  inviting  scenery  at  her 
former  home  in  the  Blue  Grass  region 
of  Kentucky,  she  named  it  the  "Bleak 
House." 

To  the  mother  is  given  pre-eminently 
the  home-making  faculty.  The  poet, 
Longfellow^  meant  that  when  he  sung, 
"Home-making  hearts  are  happiest." 
It  will  cheer  her  to  name  the  home.  It 
will  appeal  to  the  pride  of  the  children. 
It  cannot  break  materially  into,  the 
head  of  the  family,  for  he  too  is  not 
so  very  far  removed  from  the  pleasan- 
tries of  the  home,  unless,  indeed,  he  be 
very,  very  grouchy.  To  illustrate,  I 
once  knew  a  family — father,  mother, 
six  sons  and  two  daughters  who  named 
their  home,  "River  Glen."  The  nat- 
ural features  of  the  location  suggested 
the  name ;  the  family  did  the  rest.  At 
the  funeral  of  the  aged  father,  the  six 
stalw^art  sons  were  the  pallbearers, 
leaving  their  two  amiable  sisters  to  es- 
pecially comfort  their  mother. 

Naming  the  home,  acts  as  an  in- 
centive to  industry.  It  awakens  higher 
aspirations;  it  leads  to  new  and  con- 
stantly increasing  delights,  and  en- 
courages home-staying  and  home-liv- 
ing. 

Pity  the  home  that  is  merely  a  camp- 
ing ground.  Banish  the  apology  that 
is  offered  in  defense  of  such  "dissipa- 
tion" of  home,  may  I  say?  ^fany 
homes  are  like  many  individuals:  their 
habits  suggest  their  right  name.  Sure 
enough,  some  people  get  no  farther 
than  the  door,  like  as  not  the  front  one, 
with  broken  bottles  and  dishes,  tin 
cans  and  old  shoes.  Natural  surround- 
ings, family  pride,  neighborhood  civili- 
ty and  prosperity  alike  fail  in  their  ap- 
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peal  to  such. 

The  foundation  of  society  rests  upon 
the  home.  Homes  will  shine  if  they  are 
dressed  and  kept.  Because  our  fore- 
parents  were  careless  and  indifferent 
horticulturists,  for  they  were  not  only 
to  dress  but  **keep"  the  home,  they 


were  expelled  from  their  paradise,  and 
so  great  was  the  desolation  that  fol- 
lowed that  not  a  mark  of  its  location 
has  ever  been  discovered.  We  insist  on 
giving  the  home  a  name  and  trying  to 
live  up  to  it,  but  we  should  be  sure  to 
select  one  that  will  ''wear'*  well. 


With  Kansas  Barcls 

This  magazine  desires  to  preserve  here  all  poetry  of  merit  about  Kansas  or  by  Kansas  writers. 
We  earnestly  desire  any  verse  that  is  available. 


Indian  Summer 

By  Lydia  McGaughey. 

They  call  this  Indian  Summer — 

These  hazy  autumn  days 
With  never  a  breeze  to  stir  the  leaves 

Or  make  the  long  grass  wave. 
The  little  birds  cheep  softly. 

The  brook  makes  a  gentle  murmur, 
There's  a  hush  like  that  at  twilight 

All  day,  when  its  Indian  Summer. 

It  is  dreamy  in  Indian  Summer, 

We  gaze  through  the  haze  and  dream — 
Dreams  that  are  faint  and  elusive 

As  reflections  seen  in  a  stream. 
All  nature  is  peacefully  resting 

Enfolded  in  mystical  slumber. 
Dreaming  the  lazy  days  away — 

Days,  we  call  Indian  Summer. 

The  blue  of  the  dome  of  Heaven 

Covers  the  quiet  plains 
That  stretch  far  out  in  the  distance 

Where  were  gathered  the  golden  grains. 
We  gaze  through  the  blue  so  hazy 

With  eyes  half  closed  in  slumber 
No  time  of  the  year  is  so  restful 

As  the  dreamy,  Indian  Summer. 

So  peaceful  it  is  and  so  quiet, 

We  feel  the  Great  Spirit  is  nigh, 
And  the  hazy  blue  is  His  shadow 

Reaching  down  from  the  sky. 
The  breeze  holds  its  breath  in  silence 

From  nature  there's  never  a  murmur. 
All  day  and  all  night  there's  a  quiet, 

Solemnly  sweet,  in  Indian  Summer. 

There's  mystery  in  the  grave  silence 

That  broods  upon  the  land, 
There's  awe  in  the  stillness  of  nature — 

There's  something  we  can't  understand 
That  fills  our  souls  with  a  longing 

That's  vague — yet  we  ne'er  murmur, 
We're  grateful  and  thank  the  Great  Spirit 

For  the  mystical  Indian  Summer. 


A  Colored  Picture 

By  Hugh  A.  McCord. 

Out  on  de  poch  w^har  hop  vines  trail  an* 
sway 

An'  wiv  dair  shadders  meller  up  de  sun, 
I  sit  an'  watch  de  pickaninnies  play, 
An'  rock  mah  babe  when  mawnin  washin's 
done. 

De  blackbird  in  de  ellum  chirp  an'  thrill, 
De  mouse-hawk  circle  high  up  in  de  skies, 

An'  daddy  call  to  children  to  be  still 
So  little  Hobson  got  ter  close  his  eyes. 

So  sleep,  mah  honey,  sleep  on  mammie's 
bres' — 

Tuck  apurn  cohner  'roun'  yo  little  toes 
So  skeeter  bites  can't  harm  yo  peaceful  res', 

While  Pearl  Mirandy's  hangin'  out  de  clos'. 
Yo  daddy  in  de  tater  patch  close  by 

Drawls  out  his  softest,  bestest  song  foh 
you, 

An'  while  he  work  he  gwine  to  keep  his  eye 
On  des  hyar  little  pickaninny  too. 

If  all  de  love  in  des  ole  harht  ob  mine 
War  made  in  heaben  an'  save  up  jes  foh 
you 

It  couldn't  shine  no  brighter  dan  it  shine, 
Er  be  mo'  strong,  er  faithful,  er  mo'  true. 

Sleep  on;  tuck  down  yo'  wolly  head 

So  safe  an'  snug  on  tired  ole  mamie's  ahm, 

Jes  safe  as  in  yo'  little  downy  bed. 
She'll  keep  you  free  frum  leastest  hurt 
or  harm. 

The  Mystery  of  Life 

By  L.  E.  Frankforther. 
What  makes  the  clouds  ride  there  on  high 
Like  feathery  ships  in  sea  of  blue; 
What  shades  them  with  such  pretty  tints 
Of  delicate  unearthly  hue? 

If  we  but  knew!    If  we  but  knew! 

What  makes  the  grass  start  from  the  ground 
And  hold  Itself  up  towards  the  light? 
Whence  come  those  dainty  whisperings 
Which  reach  us  through  the  mystic  night? 
If  we  but  knew!    If  we  but  knew! 
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Where  gets  the  wind  its  strength  to  mourn 
In  tree  tops  as  it  passeth  by; 
What  gives  it  sweet  cadence  of  song 
In  gentleness — in  whispering  sigh? 
If  we  but  t:new!    If  we  but  knew! 

What  makes  our  hearts  unceasing  throb 
Through  days  and  weeks  and  months  and 
years? 

Why  do  we  yearn  for  something  more 
Than  life  here  in  this  vale  of  tears? 
If  we  but  knew!    If  we  but  knew! 

Yet  If  these  mysteries  were  clear, 
We'd  ne'er  be  placed  beneath  the  sod; 
For  then  our  human  minds  would  hold 
The  wisdom  of  Almighty  God. 

So  if  we  knew!    So  if  we  knew — 

The  Grave  of  the  Wyandotte 

By  M.  D.  J. 

Twas  cradled  here  on  swaying  bough 

Winds  crooned  his  lullaby. 
Here  star  gleams  swathed  his  infant  brow 

'Twixt  mother  earth  and  sky. 

Twas  here  he  strayed  in  sun  and  shade 
Life's  fitful  dreams,  here  dreamed, 

*Twas  here  he  wooed  the  dusky  maid 
And  here  his  camp-fires  gleamed. 

'Twas  here  he  fought  in  days  of  yore 
'Twas  here  his  feast  was  spread. 

His  trophies  here  he  proudly  bore, 
'Twas  here  he  mourned  his  dead. 

'a  was  here  he  heard  the  mystic  tone 

Here  felt  the  angel's  breath, 
'l4ien  calmly  faced  the  great  Unknown 

And  closed  his  eyes  in  death. 

And  when  in  silence  of  the  night 

His  spirit  haunts  the  glade. 
The  hunting  ground,  the  ancient  site 

Of  many  a  bloody  raid. 

It  paces  stealthily  and  slow 

Where  dwelt  the  dusky  maid. 
And  where  his  fathers  twanged  the  bow 

And  where  his  children  played. 

My  Fame 

By  Ruth  West  Bislee. 

To  paint  a  picture!    It  were  easier  far 
To  journey  safely  to  the  farthest  star. 
To  sing  a  song!    'Tis  better  far,  to  me. 
Just  keeper  of  my  husband's  house  to  be. 
Bvit  if  I  never  write,  or  paint,  or  sing, 
Sllll  I  may  rise  to  heaven  by  this  one  thing; 
So  long  as  time  shall  last,  so  long  I'll  be 
My  children's  mother!    This  is  fame  enough 
for  me. 


The  Rural  Kansas  Lass 

By  M.  B.  Nichol. 
Though  quite  a  "realistic"  lass. 
She's  also  in  "romantic"  class— 
And  "intuition"  teaches  her 
With  "Madame  Nature"  to  confer — 
She  thus  observes  the  flowers  and  trees. 
And  flitting  birds,  and  buzzing  bees. 
And  often  wonders  how  and  why 
Some  creatures  swim  and  others  fly! 

She  sees  the  blackbird  swiftly  fly 
To  chase  the  crow  fropi  nestlings  high — 
And  notes,  that  in  the  mother  bird 
"Parental  love"  is  greatly  stir'd,  - 
Or  else  she  surely  would  not  dare 
To  risk  a  battle  in  the  air 
With  "pirate"  of  enormous  size — 
And  make  him  flee  without  the  prize! 

The  zephyrs  modestly  caress 
Each  rosy  cheek,  and  flowing  tress — 
And  more  of  oxygen  she  quaffs. 
The  more  and  merrier  she  laughs! 
Adjacent  to  her  happy  home 
In  pastures  green  she  loves  to  roam 
To  pluck  a  rose,  or  wild  sunflower. 
Or  briefly  sit  in  shady  bower! 

The  frisky  minnows  in  the  brook. 

With  bended  pin,  she  feigns  to  hook; 

And  into  shallow  places  goes. 

To  feel  them  nibble  at  her  toes — 

Until  at  last  they  tickle  so 

She  has  to  laugh!  then  'way  they  go! 

And  then  she  wades  by  slow  degrees. 

Till  water's  'way  above  her  knees! 

When  sun,  behind  a  golden  crest. 
Retires  into  the  glowing  west; 
When  moon  peeps  o'er  the  hills  afar. 
And  owl  proclaims  the  evening  star; 
When  hushed  is  song  of  meadow-lark. 
And  fireflies  begin  to  spark. 
The  lass  hies  home — to  sweetly  sleep 
While  "Morpheus"  doth  his  vigil  keep! 

Compensation 

By  Roy  Temple  House. 

{"*  *  no  artist  lives  and  loves  that  longs 
not  ♦  *  ♦  *  *  *  for  one  only." — 
Browning.) 

A  world  it  is  compact  of  shirk  and  show. 
How  can  a  man  whose  purposes  are  pure, 
Whose  aims  are  honest,  shun  the  vulgar  lure 
Of  fame,  friends,  fortune,  patiently  to  grow 
Toward  a  clear  light  that  burns  so  pale  and 
low 

'Mid  flaming  links  that  leave  all  else 
obscure? 

Why  strive  to  draw  the  furrow  straight  and 
sure? 

If  boastful  bunglers  reap,  what  need  to  sow? 
The  world  says  wrong  is  right;  why  not; 
"Agreed; 
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I'll  shirk  and  bluster,  flatter  and  succeed?" 

Why  not?  Because  a  God  on  justice  bent 
Ordained  that  many  cannot  balance  one; 

Because  no  "getting  on"  can  bring  content 
As  when  one  pair  of  lips  proclaim,  "Well 
done." 

The  Red  Moon 

By  Elizabeth  N.  Barr. 

When  the  dusk  of  the  great  cool  shadow- 
Grows  deep  by  the  fragrant  pine, 

And  we  scent  the  autumn  in  the  air. 
Sweet  breath  of  the  year's  decline, 

From  toil  that  withers  up  our  youth 
And  blights  us  like  a  blast 

From  care  that  saps  our  life-blood. 
Shall  a  respite  come  at  last. 

When  all  is  black,  save  a  puny  star 
That's  lost  in  the  great  black  skies, 

We  shall  sit  in  the  deep  of  the  shadows 
And  watch  the  red  moon  rise. 


When  the  leaves  begin  to  golden 

With  the  early  nip  of  fall. 
The  moon  swings  softly  into  view 

A  great  roung  fire  ball. 
Then  you  and  I,  like  woodland  elves 

Shall  watch  with  wandering  eyes. 
How  he  pales  the  golden  going  up 

The  side  of  the  steep,  still  skies. 
This  is  the  strength  of  our  daily  toil. 

For  there  our  dream  life  lies 
In  the  depths  of  the  ghostly  shadows, 

Watching  the  red  moon  rise. 

Our  way  is  hard  and  very  long. 

The  prize  is  far,  but  great — 
They  we  trusted  have  played  us  wrong 

These  fickle  gods  of  fate. 
Then  sit  we  down  from  the  weary  chase 

When  dusk  has  veiled  the  prize. 
From  one  lone  drop  of  Lethe's  flood 

We'll  make  us  a  paradise; 
And  we  that  are  old  in  many  cares. 

And  we  that  are  sorrow  wise. 
Shall  laugh  like  babes  in  the  shadows. 

Watching  the  red  moon  rise. 


A  Relic  of  the  Frontier  Days.  One  of  the  Vory  Few  Sod  Shanties  Still  Standinp  on  the  Wosi 
Plains  of  Kansas.     Photo  by  Rose  DauRherty.  Strong  City,  Kansas. 


A  Fair  Dlsdple  ©f  Art 

GEM  ABBOTT  VAUGHAN 
Portrayer  of  Indian  Life  and  Character 


THE  MODERN  mind  is  constantly 
on  the  alert  for  something 
original.  It  demands  original 
and  modern  methods  of  expression. 
Moreover,  these  modern  methods  must 
ever  change  and  in  response  to  this  de- 
mand we  have  our  changes  in  fashion, 


Gem  Abbott  Vaughan 

architecture  and  literature.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  changes  in  our  environ- 
ment our  art  must  necessarily  undergo 
the  same  development. 

The  present  demands  that  art  be 
keye.d  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
while  some  of  our  modern  educators 
are  worshippers  of  the  old  masters  yet 
they  do  not  accept  with  any  marked 
degree  of  gratitude,  the  work  of  any 
niodern  artist  who  would  duplicate  the 
subjects,  color  or  technique  of  any  of 
the  ancients. 

The  subject  itself  may  or  may  not  be 
entirely  new,  but  the  presentation 
must  be  original  to  make  the  lasting 
impression.  New  or  foreign  subjects 
often  make  more  immediate  impres- 
sions on  the  mind  of  the  artist,  but  the 


expression  of  such  is  never  as  true  or 
as  permanent  as  when  it  reveals  the 
sympathies  or  portrays  the  life  of 
which  the  artist  knows  thoroughly  or 
is  a  part.  It  is  to  this  fact  that  the  in- 
dividualism of  American  art  owes  its 
development.  This  same  spirit  is  the 
power  that  is  gradually  moulding  the 
pageant  into  a  national  drama.  The 
same  impulse  sent  Frederick  Remington 
west  to  paint  Indians  and  cowboys,  and 
Brishoff  to  the  polar  regions  to  paint 
the  Esquimaux. 

This  train  of  thought  was  readily 
suggested  to  the  writer  who  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  a  large 
collection  of  drawings  by  Miss  Gem 
Abbott  Vaughan,  a  few  of  which  are 


"That  white  boy  must  be  ashamed  of  his  skin' 

reproduced  horowitli  for  the  admira- 
tion of  our  readers. 
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The  collection  is  different  in  most 
every  way  from  anything  that  has 
come  to  our  notice.    True  to  her  con- 


The  Indian's  Oath. 

victions,  Miss  Yaughan  pictures  the 
types  that  appeal  to  her  most,  and  sel- 
dom departs  therefrom.  Although  she 
can  draw  an  elephant  as  well  as  an 
Indian,  people  prefer  her  Indians  and 
thus  her  scope  of  interest  extends  prin- 
cipally to  Indian  subjects  and  par- 
ticularly to  Indian  children.  What 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith  has  done  for  the 
pale  faced  youngster  the  work  Miss 
Vaughan  has  begun  to  do  for  our  cop- 
per-colored cousins.  Her  work  pos- 
sesses the  originality  of  conception 
that  marks  the  true  artisan.  Unlike 
some  of  our  modern  artists  she  has 
something  to  say  and  her  love  for  color 
effect  or  faultless  technique  does  not 
stay  her  hand  in  the  revelation  of  her 
story.  Her  figures  are  very  much  alive 
and  do  not  look  posed  as  do  a  great 
many  of  our  modern  pictures  of  chil- 
dren. 


A  touch  of  the  artist's  humor  ap- 
pears in  the  picture,  "That  White  Boy 
Must  be  Ashamed  of  His  Skin,"  and 
all  her  powers  of  earnestness  are  ex- 
pressed in  "The  Indian's  Oath."  The 
truthfulness  with  which  she  portrays 
nature  is  seen  in  the  picture  of  the  lit- 
tle fellow  at  the  left  of  the  group  who 
has  made  "His  Choice"  between  the 
bow-and-arrow  and  a  rifle.  With  great 
tenderness  of  spirit  she  portrays  the 
dusky  lassie  who  has  broken  the  head 
off  her  doll,  and  the  determination  of 
the  red  man  that  has  cost  many  a 
pioneer  his  scalp,  is  clearly  expressed 
in  the  face  and  pose  of  the  little  girl 
at  the  right  of  the  group.  To  any  one 
who  has  visited  an  Indian  camp  on  a 
hot,  sunny  day  the  "Sun  Face"  is  a 
familiar  sight.  Our  cover  design  this 
month  is  also  a  splendid  specimen  of 
her  talent  in  portraying  the  once 
powerful  but  now  fast  disappearing 
type. 

The  exact  wealth  of  Miss  Vaughan 's 
art  cannot  be  accurately  computed  at 


"Sun  Face." 

this  early  stage  in  her  career,  only  one 
thing  is  certain  and  that  is,  that  the 
most  valued  asset  in  the  career  of  any 
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young  artist  is  the  gift   of  continued  lishers  and  this  being  true  we  predict 

patronage   or   growth.    Her  illustra-  a  brilliant  future  for  her  with  a  feel- 

tions  are  eagerly  sought  by  many  of  ing  that  success  is  certain, 
the  prominent  literary  men  and  pub- 
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young  artist  is  the  gift   of  continued  lisliers  and  this  being  true  we  predict 

patronage   or   growth.    Her  illustra-  a  brilliant  future  for  her  with  a  feel- 

tions  are  eagerly  sought  by  many  of  ing  that  success  is  certain, 
the  prominent  literary  men  and  pub- 
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KANSAS  MAGAZINE. 


OUR  voim  m  view 


CRITICISM  AND  IGNORANCE. 

As  has  been  stated  heretofore.  The  Kan- 
sas Magazine  welcomes  reasonable  sugges- 
tions and  fair  criticism  relative  to  its  col- 
limns.  We  wish  at  the  same  time,  however, 
tb  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  decided- 
ly disgusting  to  us,  as  well  as  to  the  reading 
public,  to  have  thrust  into  our  face  from 
dine  to  time,  a  conglomeration  of  brainless 
suggestions  and  foolish  notions  that  are 
vbid  of  common  sense,  and  altogether  un- 
fair and  unjust. 

The  most  distasteful  feature  of  these 
criticisms  is  the  fact  that  they  are  invariably 
dffered  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  atten- 
tion to  the  would-be  critic,  rather  than  to  in- 
duce The  Kansas  Magazine  to  adopt  the  sug- 
giBstion  offered.  In  about  nine  cases  out  of 
tfeh  the  suggestion  itself  betrays  the  fact  that 
the  suggester  lacks  information. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  a  Kansas  editor, 
"V^hbse  paper  w^ould  seem  to  Indicate  that 
hie  has  sense  enough  to  read  and  write,  of- 
fered a  long  and  laborious  criticism  of  the 
Kansas  Magazine  because  it  had,  about  six 
Hibhths  previous  to  that  time,  advertised  for 
Kansas  fiction.  "Kansas  facts  is  what  we 
want,"  he  declared,  semi-eloquently.  His 
declaration  proved  at  once  that  he  had  not 
so  much  as  read  the  table  of  contents  in  the 
publication  that  he  was  attempting  to  criti- 
cise. Had  he  looked  inside  of  the  magazine 
with  the  hope  of  improving  his  own  lame 
mentality  he  would  have  discovered,  much  to 
his  surprise,  that  "Kansas  facts"  have  been 
given  a  prominent  place  in  the  Kansas 
Magazine,  through  the  courtesy  of  such  not- 
ed men  as  Hon.  George  P.  Morehouse,  Col. 
W.  P.  Hackney,  Henry  J.  Allen,  Dr.  Thomas 
H.  Dinsmore,  William  Allen  White,  Capt. 
Robert  Baldwin,  Ex-Governor  Samuel  J. 
Crawford,  John  L.  Powell,  Senator  John  C. 
J^icholson  and  Hon.  Victor  Murdock.  But 
no;  he  preferred  to  display  his  own 
ignorance  merely  for  the  sake  of  displaying 
it,  rather  than  endeavor  to  learn  something 
about  the  subject  he  was  attempting  to  dis- 
cuss. 

Another  literary  insect  from  out  the 
swamp  of  oblivion  buzzed  up  recently  and 
openly  informed  the  world  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  good  poetry  in  Kansas  and 
that  the  poetry  published  by  the  Kansas 
Magazine  is  worthless.  This  fool  had  prob- 
ably never  seen  even  the  cover  page  of  the 
publication  in  question,  lie,  with  a  number 
of  other  critical  wonders,  don't  know  that 
Ida  Ahlborn  Weeks,  a  t  ontributor  to  the  Kan- 
sas Magazine,  is  also  a  regular  contributor  to 
The  Century  and  Scribncr's  .Miii^azine.  These 
same  fellows,  loyal  Kunsans  that  they  are, 
probably  never  heard  of  Prof.  William  11. 
Carruth,  Esther  M.  Clark  nor  Walt  Mason. 

In  our  last  issue  we  published  a  very  re- 
markable poem  by  Willard  Wattles.  This 


poem  was  recently  read  by  the  editor  of 
the  Century  Magazine,  who  at  once  pronounc- 
ed it  a  "worthy  literary  effort"  and  a  "most 
excellent  poem."  It  was  also  carefully  re- 
vised and  thoroughly  criticised  by  the  ablest 
professor  of  rhetoric  in  Kansas  before  we 
decided  to  feature  it  in  the  Kansas  Magazine. 
As  soon  as  it  appeared  in  print  a  feeble- 
minded newspaper  dub  from  somewhere  rose 
up  on  his  own  authority  and  pronounced  it 
very  inferior.  Immediately  a  lot  of  listless 
idlers  who  never  read  nor  think  for  them- 
selves, preceded  to  agree  with  him.  We  note 
with  pleasure,  however,  that  we  are  receiving 
scores  of  compliments  from  our  readers  upon 
our  selection  of  this  splendid  poem  and  that 
a  number  of  individuals  of  known  ability 
have  ordered  extra  copies  of  the  publication 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  this  ex- 
cellent example  of  Kansas  genius. 

And  now  comes  a  gentleman  who  should 
know  the  value  of  newspaper  courtesy,  and 
in  his  turn,  offers  a  very  pugent,  and  withal, 
a  very  serious  criticism  upon  the  cover  de- 
sign of  our  September  number.  It  is  not 
always  possible  for  us  to  get  the  most  noted 
talent  in  the  world  to  draw  our  cover  designs, 
and  our  engraving  facilities,  not  being  the 
very  best  on  earth,  we  are  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  print  a  design  that  is  not  the  acme 
of  art.  Our  September  issue  being  Fair 
Number,  we  printed  on  the  cover  page  the 
likeness  of  a  heavy  draft  horse.  This  sketch 
was  drawn  by  a  young  man  who  is  an  under- 
study of  Albert  Reid,  the  noted  cartoonist 
and  painter.  His  delineation  of  this  particu- 
lar kind  of  horse  is  true  to  life,  but  our 
critical  jobber  insists  that  it  is  very,  very 
bad,  because  the  artist  did  not  make  this 
cumbersome  animal  look  like  a  spindle- 
shank  race  horse.  If  we  had  printed  the 
likeness  of  a  Durham  bull,  he  would  have 
complained  because  it  did  not  look  like  a 
sheep. 

This  fellow,  with  a  large  class  of  others, 
not  many  hundred  kilometers  away,  is  sorely 
afflicted  with  a  chronic  and  long-standing 
case  of  "belliake."  It  is  against  their  code 
of  ethics  to  notice  anything  good  or  beauti- 
ful. With  their  heavy  and  well  made  ham- 
mers they  keep  up  a  continuous  knock, 
knock,  knock,  until  the  world  is  weary  of  the 
tiresome  noise.  With  good  grace  they  could 
have  complimonted  our  cover  design  oi 
August,  which  is  a  reproduction  of  Geo.  M. 
Stone's  magnificent  painting,  "The  Hay- 
maker," but  this  would  have  been  against 
their  principles.  Their  sole  mission  is  to 
complain,  and  complain  continuously. 

In  the  face  of  these  intended  hindrances, 
it  is  pleasing  for  us  to  know  that  the  Kan- 
sas Magazine  is  a  magnificent  success  fron\ 
every  point  of  view.  During  the  torrid  month 
of  August  over  1,000  new  names  wore  placeil 
upon  our  mailing  list.  Our  advertising  col- 
umns speak  eloquently  for  themselves.  Many 
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loyal  Kansans  realize  that  "we  are  telling  the 
nation  about  Kansas"  in  a  way  that  is  effect- 
ive and  decidedly  to  the  interest  of  our  splen- 
did commonwealth. 

To  our  many  loyal  friends  of  the  news- 
paper fraternity,  who  have  been  fair  enough 
to  notice  our  good  qualities,  as  well  as  our 
shortcomings,  we  are  humbly  grateful. 


FALSE  RUMORS  REFUTED 

since  the  severe  drouth  of  August  and  the 
resulting  deterioration  in  the  corn  crop  an 
erroneous  report  has  been  started  alleging 
that  the  Kansas  farmer  and  in  fact  the 
whole  Southwest,  is  in  a  bad  condition.  It 
would  take,  however,  but  a  short  examina- 
tion into  actual  conditions  to  show  that  this 
report  is  without  foundation.  The  Kansas 
farmer  probably  never  looked  forward  to  a 
more  prosperous  year  for  corn  than  that 
which  confronted  him  on  July  loth,  1909. 
There  was  a  much  larger  acreage  than  usual 
planted  and  the  copious  rains  of  June  and 
early  July  brought  the  corn  to  a  condition 
which  promised  at  that  time,  with  favorable 
weather,  to  yield  over  350,000,000  bushels 
for  this  state  alone.  August,  however,  prov- 
ed a  disastrous  month  for  King  Corn,  as  the 
entire  month  was  marker!  by  intense  heat 
and  very  little  moisture.  This  caused  a  prob- 
able loss  to  the  corn  crop,  from  the  promise 
of  .Tuly  15th,  of  over  FO.OOO.OOO.  It  is  this 
falling  off  in  the  promised  yield  that  has 
caused  the  east  to  believe  that  the  Kansas 
farmer  is  going  to  suffer  financially. 

The  true  conditions,  however,  are  quite 
the  reverse  as  can  be  shown  from  the  gov- 
ernment reports.  First,  let  us  consider  the 
wheat  crop.  In  1908  the  final  estimate  of 
the  Kansas  winter  wheat  crop  was  78,182,000 
bushels,  which  had  on  August  1st  a  farm 
value  of  eighty  cents  per  bushel.  In  1909, 
the  Kansas  winter  wheat  crop,  as  given  by 
the  August  government  report,  was  85,478,- 
000,  with  a  quality  of  one  per  cent  in  excess 
of  the  1908  crop,  and  having  a  farm  value  on 
August  1st  of  ninety-six  cents  per  bushel, 
aggregating  $82,058,888,  compared  with  a 
total  of  $62,545,600  for  the  crop  of  1908,  an 
Increase  of  $19,512,000. 

This  will  be  the  most  valuable  yield  in 
dollars  and  cents  which  the  state  has  ever 
raised,  though  there  have  been  years  in 
which  the  wheat  crop  has  been  larsrer  in  the 
number  of  bushels.  While  wheat  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  1908  crop  year  was  very 
much  higher  than  at  the  present  time,  it  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  grain  was  sold  during  the  early 
movement,  before  the  advance  of  late  win- 
ter and  spring  had  started.  This  year  the 
crop  movement  started  in  at  the  highest 
level  of  prices  yet  shown,  $1.02. 

Never  before  have  the  farmers  had  so 
little  interest  to  pay,  consequently  it  is  a 
safe  assumption  that  the  Kansas  banks 
have  on  deposit  more  money  from  wheat 
this  year  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 


the  state. 

In  Oklahoma  practically  the  same  condi- 
tions exist.  While  the  crop  of  1909,  as 
shown  by  the  government  report,  was  only 
14.848,000  bushels  as  compared  with  the 
1908  crop  of  15,625,000  bushels,  the  yield  per 
acre  was  much  larger  and  the  market  price, 
as  given  by  the  government  report,  twenty 
cents  higher.  This  will  give  to  the  state 
from  its  wheat  crop,  over  $2,000,000,  more 
than  the  crop  of  last  year,  which  was  the 
most  valuable  one  ever  raised  by  Oklahoma. 

The  final  1908  Kansas  corn  production, 
as  given  by  the  government  crop  report  for 
December,  was  156,200,000  bushels,  having  a 
farm  value  of  fifty-five  cents  per  bushel, 
making  a  total  of  $85,910,000,  from  an 
acreage  of  7,100,000.  According  to  the 
government  report  of  July  1st,  1909,  the 
Kansas  corn  acreage  was  7,800,000.  Taking 
the  condition  of  corn,  as  reported  by  the 
government  on  September  1st,  Kansas  will 
raise  156,000,000  bushels,  almost  identically 
the  same  as  last  year,  a  total  that  will  be 
exceeded  by  only  four  states,  Illinois,  Iowa. 
Nebraska  and  Missouri. 

In  Oklahoma  the  corn  has  undoubtedly 
suffered  more  than  in  Kansas  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  northern  tier  of  counties, 
the  crop  will  be  considerably  less  than  that 
of  last  year,  when  they  raised  122,000,000 
bushels. 

In  addition  to  wheat  and  corn,  Kansas 
has  raised  this  vear  more  than  an  average 
croT>  of  oats,  kaffir  corn,  broom  corn,  cane 
seed,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  being  marketed 
at  a  high  level  of  prices. 

The  alfalfa  acreage  has  been  increasing 
rapidlv  each  year  and  this  monev  making 
cron  is  swelling  the  deposits  of  all  Kansas 
banks.  There  is  r>robably  no  section  of  the 
country  so  naturally  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  this  plant  as  Kansas  and  the  states  sur- 
rounding. With  the  increasing  popularity 
of  alfalfa  meal  as  a  stock  food  among  the 
feeders  of  the  country,  there  has  been  a 
steadilv  increasing  demand  for  alfalfa  hay. 
until  today  it  is  worth  from  $6.00  to  $8.00 
ner  ton  in  the  stack.  Aside  from  the  produc- 
tions of  the  soil,  the  farmer  is  today  realiz- 
ing from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  more  for 
his  hogs  and  cattle  and  has  a  steadily  in- 
creasins:  and  broader  market  for  eggs,  poul- 
try and  dairy  products. 

In  suite  of  the  false  rumors.  Kansas  still 
holds  her  place  as  the  premier  agricultural 
state  of  the  Union.  Her  farmers  arc  learn- 
ing the  value  of  intelligent  farming,  thorebv 
increasing  the  yield  per  acre  of  their  land. 
The  arid  sections  of  the  state  are  rapidly 
being  reclaimed  by  irrigation.  When  we 
consider  these  gratifying  conditions,  it  Is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  section  of  the 
Union  can  surpass  her  in  agricultural  ac- 
complishments. The  era  of  grasshoppers 
has  in  truth  been  succeeded  by  the  era  of 
Golden  Dollars. 
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OUR  NEW  DEPARTMENT 

With  this  number  the  Kansas  Magazine 
opens  a  Department  of  Criticism.  It  is  our 
wish  to  be  not  only  a  literary  visitant  in 
Kansas  homes,  but  also  a  force  for  develop- 
ing our  native  resources.  To  this  end  we 
have  secured  the  services  of  two  able  critics 
to  take  charge  of  this  department.  As  a 
usual  thing  a  literary  critic  is  an  individual 
who  is  without  a  reputation  himself  as  a 
writer.  It  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  those 
who  will  be  at  the  head  of  our  new  depart- 
ment. One  of  them  has  served  as  expert 
critic  on  short  stories  for  a  leading  periodical 


of  Chicago,  while  both  are  regular  con- 
tributors to  the  leading  magazines  of  the 
United  States  and  England.  Their  knowledge 
of  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  greater 
publications  will  enable  them  to  render  val- 
uable service  to  the  literary  aspirants  of 
Kansas. 

"Who  lacks  the  art  to  shape  his  thought, 
I  hold, 

Were    little    poorer    if   he   lacked  the 
thought." 

It  is  with  confidence,  therefore,  that  we 
invite  the  attention  of  young  writers  to  our 
Department  of  Criticism.  Its  intention  Is  to 
help  in  the  art  of  shaping  thought. 


By  Henry  Quad. 


My  observation  thus  far,  leads  me  to  con- 
clude that  the  woodpecker  is  about  the  most 
persistent  knocker  in  existence. 


I  have  thought  several  times  here  of  late 
that  I  would  write  to  some  information 
bureau  and  inquire  what  has  become  of 
Aggie  Myers. 


It  is  perfectly  proper  for  a  woman  to  be 
ashamed  of  her  husband,  but  she  should  not 
make  the  fact  apparent  on  all  occasions. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  chief  objection  to 
Fletcherism  is  this:  At  supper  time  a 
disciple  would  still  be  chewing  away  at  his 
dinner. 


I  find  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in 
the  mind  cure,  when  I  am  feeling  extra  well. 


A  few  days  ago,  while  riding  on  a  train, 
I  came  across  a  woman  who  used  to  be  a 
sweetheart  of  mine.  She  had  grown  to  the 
size  of  a  tub  in  diameter  and  accompanying 
her  were  four  small  children.  I  claim  now 
that  providence  is  on  my  side  occasionally. 


I  always  try  hard  to  like  everybody  with 
whom  I  am  compelled  to  associate,  but  I 
must  confess  that  I  haven't  much  respect 
for  the  horse  that  tries  to  bite  me  when  I 
am  passing  along  the  street  in  a  peaceful 
frame  of  mind. 


By  Albert  Heaton. 


Into  the  voice  a  sob. 

And  a  tear  in  the  eye, 
A  long  hand  clasp 
And  a  soft  good-bye. 
And  the  dreary  void  of  the  long,  long  years 
Flows  over  the  drooping  heart; 
How  long  the  way  we  do  not  know, 
Nor  the  joy  nor  pain,  but  we  must  go. 
And  the  soul  bows  down  in  grief's  mute  tears 
For  we've  been  friends  and  we  must  part. 


Into  the  voice  a  sob 

And  a  pain  in  the  heart, 
A  long  hand  clasp. 
And  then  we  part. 
And  only  the  hand  which  leads  the  way 
Can  answer  the  reason  why. 
For  it  is  by  a  will  divine 
Our  course  is  marked  through  a  great 
design. 

So  we  must  follow  our  paths  away 
And  hearts  will  heal  and  tears  will  dry. 


W]i/\T  ©UR  li^mSjMDS  Am  SAYING 


The  magazine  grows  better  with  each  is- 
sue aud  deserves  a  place  in  every  home  in 
this  great  commonwealth. — Sedgwick  Panta- 
graph. 


It  is  brim  full  of  Kansas  history,  has  a 
ffood  supply  of  Kansas  fiction  as  well  as  a 
sprinkling  of  Kansas  poetry.  It  has  grown 
In  popularity  with  each  issue  until  no  well 
regulated  family  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
— Wyandotte  Herald. 


It  is  a  home  product  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  see  that  it  is  having  a  liberal  patronage. 
If  you  want  an  interesting  lot  of  reading 
have  your  name  added  to  the  regular  list 
for  the  Kansas  Magazine. — Smith  Center 
Journal. 


The  Kansas  Magazine  is  filling  a  place  in 
the  literature  of  the  state  that  is  becoming 
more  appreciated  with  every  issue.  Its 
contributors  are  among  the  foremost  men 
of  the  state  and  the  magazine  bears  the 
stamp  of  their  best  efforts. — Ulysses  Repub- 
lican. 


The  majority  of  the  state  papers  have 
given  the  Kansas  Magazine  liberal  treatment 
since  it  was  established.  A  few  have  ridi- 
culed and  abused  it  in  a  senseless  way, 
while  others  have  criticised  it  justly,  calling 
attention  to  its  faults  with  a  view  to  their 
remedy. 

The  Hutchinson  News  has  mentioned  each 
Issue  of  the  magazine  in  a  fair  spirit  of 
criticism.  It  assailed  the  earlier  numbers 
without  gloves,  and  has  noted  every  subse- 
quent improvement  with  appreciation,  and 
Its  estimate  of  the  June  number  expresses 
the  views  of  the  Gazette  so  well  that  it  is 
reprodhced  herewith: 

"It's  the  best  number  yet  issued."  This, 
we  believe,  will  be  the  verdict  of  every  criti- 
cal reader  of  the  June  number  of  the  Kan- 
sas Magazine,  which  but  lately  reached  the 
News  editorial  desk.  Certainly  from  artis- 
tic, typographical  and  general  mechanical 
appearance,  it  is  the  best  of  the  six  issues 
that  have  now  appeared.  Perhaps  in  literary 
merit  it  is  not  superior  to  some  of  the  earlier 
numbers,  although,  take  it  on  the  whole,  it 
probably  is  the  best  issue  even  in  this  res- 
pect. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  Kansas  IMagaine 
is  finding  itself,  and  it  is  doing  so  because, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  it  is  following 
the  advice  given  by  this  paper  after  its  ear- 
lier Issues.  It  has  an  editor  now  who  knows 
his  business  its  proofreading  ceases  to  give 
a  constant  pain,  and  its  art  work  is  improv- 
ing. An  innovation  that  should  prove  val- 
uable Is  the  plan  to  print  reproductions  of 
photographs  of  Kansas  scenery.  Here  Is 
an  opportunity  for  the  professional  and  ama- 


teur photographer  to  make  a  few  dollars  and 
for  the  magazine  to  render  a  real  service  to 
the  state.  Nothing  tells  the  story  of  the 
beauty  and  progress  of  the  state  like  photo- 
graphs, and  half-tone  reproductions  of  beau- 
tiful views  will  be  far  more  welcome  to  the 
readers  of  the  magazine  than  some  of  the 
alleged  art  that  has  adorned  earlier  issues. 

Artist  Seward  really  did  a  good  job  with 
his  cover  design  this  month  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  has  more  of  the  same  merit  in 
reserve.  Every  Kansan  wants  the  Kansas 
Magazine  to  be  a  worthy  representation  of 
the  state  and  it  is  hitting  a  gait  now  that 
indicates  that  it  is  destined  to  be  what  its 
friends  hope  it  will  be. — Emporia  Gazette. 


Its  editors  are  wide-awake  men,  of  brains 
and  have  the  ability  to  use  them.  The 
sixth  number,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
is  full  of  interesting  features.  Poetry  and 
prose,  fiction  and  sober  essay. — Hutchinson 
Gazette. 


It  is  not  simply  a  "story"  magazine,  al- 
though it  always  contains  several  excellent 
ones  from  the  pens  of  Kansas  writers,  but 
it  also  deals  with  the  live  issues  of  our  state. 
— Yates  Center  Advocate. 


From  its  beginning,  it  has  presented  a 
very  creditable  appearance  and  its  reading 
matter  has  been  of  the  best  in  the  magazine 
field.  Its  advertising  columns  bespeak  for  it 
that  measure  of  financial  success  which  is  an 
important  part  of  its  prospects.  While  it  is 
peculiarly  a  Kansas  magazine,  its  original 
articles  and  its  general  appearance  are  such 
as  to  place  it  among  the  progressive  publi- 
cations of  the  country. — Newton  Republican. 


This  is  a  home  magazine,  deserving  the 
patronage  of  Kansas  people  for  this  reason, 
as  well  as  for  its  high  merit. — Paola  Republi- 
can. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Kansas 
j\Iagazine  has  come  to  stay.  It  gets  better 
with  every  issue  and  is  now  one  of  the  very 
creditable  institutions  of  the  state.  It  de- 
serves to  and  will  succeed.  It  has  the  right 
kind  of  men  back  of  it.  They  know  and 
speak  the  Kansas  language.  Some  of  the 
brightest  men  and  women  in  the  state  are 
among  the  regular  contributors. — The  Burr 
Oak  Herald. 


The  magazine  will  bear  close  comparison 
with  any  of  the  old  long  time  established 
magazines  of  the  east  and  every  Kansan  is 
justly  proud  of  our  magazine. 


While  the  first  number  was  good,  each  suc- 
ceeding number  has  boon  better.  This  ap- 
plies both  to  the  reading  and  the  illustra- 
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tlons — more  especially  to  the  latter.  The 
magazine  looks  healthy,  and  there  are  no 
signs  of  financial  collapse.  The  Kansas 
Magazine  is  deserving  of  a  large  circulation. 
$1.50  per  year,  or  15  cents  a  copy.  Address 
the  Kansas  Magazine  Co.,  Wichita,  Kan. — 
Girard  Press. 


It  is  full  of  articles  and  features  of  es- 
pecial interest  to  Kansans. — Oberlin  Times. 


Being  a  Kansas  product,  loyal  Kansans 
should  accord  it  a  cordial  support.  It  is  well 
worth  reading  and  is  free  from  the  "trash" 
that  litters  many  of  our  moderate  priced 
magaines. — McPherson  Democrat. 


Whatever  happens  to  the  new  Kansas 
Magazine  it  will  not  go  out  of  business  for 
failure  to  "speak  the  Kansas  language." — To- 
peka  Capital. 


In  science,  literature,  art,  exploration, 
valor,  education,  the  law,  and  every  other 
way  Kansas  has  examples  in  comparatively 
young  men  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves. We  are  all  watching  with  pride  and 
interest  the  new  successes  of  the  Kansas 
Kagazine. — El  Dorado  Times. 


The  Kansas  Magazine  now  easily  takes 
rank  with  the  high  class  monthly  periodicals 
of  the  country,  and  is  especially  worthy  of 
patronage  because  it  is  full  of  Kansas — and 
speaks  the  Kansas  language. — La  Harpe 
Journal. 


It  is  another  instance  that  literary  talent 
iind  products  are  considerably  above  par 
'*,Out  There  In  Kansas." — Goff  Advance. 


The  reading  matter  is  interestng,  too,  and 
the  readers  of  the  magazine  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  they  are  really  getting  their 
money's  worth,  as  well  as  helping  boost  a 
state  enterprise.  The  Kansas  Magazine  will 
compare  more  than  favorably  with  nine  of 
ten  of  the  magazines  on  the  news  stands. — 
Wellsville  Globe. 


Get  a  copy  and  send  "back  east."  Nothing 
will  more  successfully  advertise  Kansas  than 
scattering  broadcast  of  this,  its  latest  pro- 
duct.—Junction  City  Republic. 

From  the  title  page  to  the  last  story  it  is 
running  over  with  interesting  reading  and 
apt  illustrations.  Even  the  advertisements 
have  the  Kansas  tune  and  smack  of  Kan- 
sas inspiration.  If  you  are  a  thorough  Kan- 
san  you  can't  get  along  without  the  Kansas 
Magazine. — Medicine  Lodge  Index. 


It  is  a  credit  to  the  state  and  to  its  pub- 
lishers, the  articles  in  the  last  number  are 
exceptionally  well  written,  its  appearance  is 
fine  typographically. — Argentine  Republic. 


The  Kansas  Magazine  has  made  such  won- 
derful improvements  in  recent  numbers,  that 
it  is  safe  to  say  "it  has  come  to  stay."  Dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years  we  have  noted 
all  the  efforts  made  to  establish  a  Kansas 
Magazine,  we  have  watched  the  flicker  of 
the  feeble  lights  and  have  mourned  at  the 
early  demise,  but  the  people  who  started  the 
present  venture,  have  brought  the  magazine 
beyond  the  flickering  period  until  now  it  is 
a  full-sized  flame,  with  evidence  abundant 
that  the  light  is  not  going  out — it  has  arriv- 
ed, it  is  here,  it  is  going  to  stay  and  ought 
to  stay.— Concordia  Kansan. 


TO  MY  VIOLET 

By  Lorin  Flowers. 


1  love  but  a  dainty  girl  and  you 

Blue  violet, 
I  found  her  just  as  I  found  you 

By  chance  we  met; 
She  in  a  school  room's  noisy  din, 
You  in  wood-land's  shady  glen. 
And  for  you  both  my  love  is  true 

I  love  you  yet. 
My  violet. 
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ORIENTA  PARK  ie-d  „ 

We  are  gratified  to  announce  that  the  Second  Addition  of  Beautiful 
ORIENTA  PARK,  adjoining  it  directly  on  the  West,  is  now  open.  Lots  have 
been  platted  and  the  streets  extended  into  the  new  addition.  The  lay  of  the 
land  is  perfect.  It  faces  Franklin  Avenue  on  the  North  and  Meridian  Avenue 
on  the  East.  The  distance  from  the  Orient  Shops  will  be  practically  the  same 
as  the  distance  from  the  First  Addition. 

Although  the  value  of  lots  in  Orienta  Park  have  actually  doubled  and 
several  buyers  have  been  offered  a  handsome  profit  on  their  investment,  we 
will  still  continue 

Our  Magnificent  Offer 


18  Months  Subscription  to  the  Kansas  Magazine 
Hammond's  1909  De  Luxe  Pictorial  Atlas  of  the 

World  

A  $75.00  Lot  Adjoining  Orienta  Park,  West 
Wichita's  New  Addition       -       -  - 


Work  on  the  Orient  Shops  will  Soon  Begin 

The  value  of  these  lots  originally  depended  largely  upon  the  building  of  the 
Orient  Car  and  Repair  Shops.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  comple- 
tion of  these  shops.    Work  on  their  construction  will  soon  begin. 


All  for 
$18 

Terms— $3  down 
and  $2  per  month 
No  Taxes.  No 
Interest. 


THESE  LOTS  WILL  CERTAINLY  DOUBLE  IN  VALUE  WITHIN  SIX  MONTHS. 

The  "best  evidence  of  the  value  of  lots  in  Orient  Park  is  the  fact  that  the  entire 
1200  lots  of  the  first  plat  are  all  sold— sold  largely  to  people  who  actually  visited 
the  ground  and  inspected  it  thoroughly  before  investing. 

SEND  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  AT  ONCE 


Address 


THE  PREMIUM  SUB.  DEPARTMENT 

of  The  Kansas  Magazine. 

BALES  &  CONKLIN,  Mngrs..  Wichita.  Kansas  BRANCH.  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

F.  C.  MILLER,  Resident  Manager 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  The  Kansas  Magazine 
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FREE  BOOK  QN  GANGER 

Every  person  suffering  f  rom  ICancer  should "  read/the 
new  illustrated  book  recently  written  by  a  noted  author- 
ity on  this  disease.  Sent  free  to  anyone  interested. 
Write  today.  Address  Dr.  O.  A.  Johnson.  Suite  868.  1233 
Grand  Avenue.  Kansas  CJty.'MissourL 


$90 


A  MONTH.  $60  Expense  Allowance  at  start 
to  put  out  Merchandise  &  Grocery  Catalogs. 
Mail  order  house.  American  Home  Supply  Co., 
Desk  10  a.  Chicago,  III. 


SMVB  $U0,00 

You  can  buy  a'  $100  Oliver  Typewriter  at  a  re- 
duction of  $40,  below'  regular  retail  price.  A 

brand 'new7"No.|  5  machine, lequippedjwith  the 
very  newest  devices  and  patent  appliances 
Address  "Dept.  K.", 

Kansas  Magazine 

Wichita,  Kansas 


LEflRN  TO  RUN  ""^o  REPAIR 
m_  AUTOMOBILES 

Demand  for  Trained  Men 
far  exceeds  the  supplv. 
Work  pleasant.  You 
can  learn  all  in  six 
weeks.  Every 
man  wanting 
to  own  an  Au- 
tomobile, be- 
come a  chauf-  ; 
fer,  expert  re- 
pairer, agent 
or  desiring  to  i 
learn  a  n  y  j 
i\.fr\^TPtT     — branch  of  the  i 
,  —      i»iuJ:>iLit      Automobile  business! 

Bhonld  take  onr  practical  course.  Splendid  op-  I 
portunities  for  young  men.  Write  today  for  our  i 
Free  Catalog:.  j 
KANSAS  CITY  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL,  | 
•2117  E.  15th  St,.  Kansas  Oty.  Mo.  ! 


WOOD,  BRICK  AND  TILE  MANTLE 
FLOOR  AND  BATH  ROOM  TILE 

The  Carlson  Tile  and  Mantle  Co., 

J43  N.  WATER  STREET,        WICHITA,  KANSAS 


^      Good  >Ioney~Good  Positions— We  Furnish  the  I'o>ilions 

Free— Do  you  want  to  be  Pruats  Secret 
*s    \^        raplier.  Book-keeper.  Banker.  Clerk.  Pei 

C>       Reporter,  or  a  u'.  llene  Instructor? 
,  Qf,    ^/f  money,    inrtuence    and    rapid  3 

"^^W    -^^     0(         Younj  people  come   fron.  (.< 

"'z^*^  "%  Many  new  ones  enrol 

%       "V^H-     •'♦^'*<Vyv      VVe  will  send  full  inf^,„.a.,..„ 

%,^/>  4,      o'         best  pens  made  1 

°.         ■.  ^  .  lege   in  Kansas. 

'O^     Schoolot  Penm 


Hausi 

iship  t 

c    tii^est    in    tlie  ^ 
rid)  and  our 

employment  bur-F«»  .^^M 

~     ""reckon"""    6.  L.  MflCOY.  FftS, 


^  WANTED — Young  Men  for  Firemen  and  Brakemen. 

^iJ^^We  prepare  you  by  mail  in  four  to  six  weeks  for  either  position. 
,^3^v  We  have  had  more  calls  for  our  competent  men  than  could  be^ 
\-i  supplied.   Positions  arc  secured.  Promotion  rapid. 

"  ^  REMEMBER,  this  association  Is  directed  by  Railroad  Officials 

four  of  the  lartrest  roads  in  the  United  States.    If  ^ 
you  want  to  be  a  railroad  man,  cutout  coupon 
and  send  to  us  at  once  for  full  particular.s 
Writ©  name  and  address  plainly.  Many 
positions  now  open.  Address 

NATIONAL  RAILWAY 
TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

When  Writing  Advertisers,  Please  Mention  The  Kansas  Magazine^ 
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Kansas  Girls!! 

For  Your 

Gingham  Dresses 

Be  sure  to  ask  for 

Red  Seal  Zephyrs 

Fast  Colors — Latest  Designs—Beautiful  Effects- 
Just  the  right  finish 


If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  this  gingham,  send  his  name  and 
write  for  samples  to  Smith,  Hogg  &  Co.  P.  O.  Box  280,  N.  Y. 


A  heavy  bleached  bed  sheet  that  will  please  you 
AT  A  PRICE  THAT  WILL  PLEASE  YOU 


This  sheet 
will  ap- 
peal to  the 
economic- 
al house- 
wife and 
hotel-keep- 
er who  de- 
m  a  n  d  a 
sightly, 
good  wear- 
ing article 
at  a  low 
price. 


REINFORCED  IN  CENTRE 
STRENCTH-DURABILITY-SATISFACTORY 
Should  your  dealer  not  handle  them  write  us 

CHARLES  C.  COPELAND  A.  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers 
62  and  64-  Worth  Street,  New  York 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Please  Mention  The  Kansas  Magazine. 
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The  Si^n  of  Quality 

^fSl  The 

Prairie 
King 
Brand 


Table  Gondiments 

The  Prairie  King  Brand  of  Table 
Condiments  is  the  meeting  place  of 
quality.  It's  where  a  perfectly  select- 
ed raw  material  meets  with  a  perfect- 
ly equipped  factory,  and  the  two  meet 
with  perfect  workmanship,  to  produce 
a  perfect  line  of  table  condiments — 
That's  The  Prairie  King  Line. 

Besides  buying  the  best  goods  on 
the  market,  you  are  buying  Kansas 
made  goods  when  you  buy  The  Prairie 
King  Brand. 

All  our  products  are  guaranteed  un- 
der the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  WICHITA 
VINEGAR  WORKS  CO. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Table  Con- 
diments and  Vinegar  in  the  West. 
WICHITA,  KANSAS. 


^ Music  Student  << 

We  Make  MUSIC  a  Specialfy 

We  do  not  employ  assistant  tcacficrs. 
We  have  all  departments  complete. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  EQUIPPED 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  IN  KANSAS 


FREE.  60  page  illustrated  catalog,  booklets,  etc..  sent  to  any  address. 


iorth 
vrence  Av^ 


Wichita  College  of  Music.  f^J^ 

^^'T'Uo   J  inrtnn^^  ^^^'^^^    1  four  storv  brick  buildint:  ladles  dormi- 
I  lie  JUllLUUl  I      E.  Third  \  tory  the  finest  in  the  city. 

Philharmony  Hall 
Address  THEODORE  LINDBERG,  President  Z^^. 

When  Writing  Advertisers,  Please  Mention  The  Kansas  Magazine. 
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A  LCO  H  Q  La  n  d  O  P  j  U  M 

Produce  each  a  Disease  having  a  definite  Pathology. 
TK«  Keeley  Treatment  cures  these  diseases  by  restoring  the 
aencs  to  a  healthy  state.  It  cures  by  removing  the  cause. 
The  patient  has  neither  craving  nor  feeling  of  necessity  for 
aimulants. 


THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE 

716  W.  10th  St.,  Kansas  City,  MO. 

Is  one  of  the  largeA,  be^  appointed  and  mo^  successful 
of  tbe  great  sy^em  of  institutes  adminiitering  this  treatment. 
Full  particulars  on  application. 


cMexican  Rose  Cream 

THE  ONLY  SKIN  FOOD 


IXfCAN  ROSE  CRll 

(GREATEST  OF  ALL  fiSAuj^r^ 


YOU/'" 


WICHITA.  If., 


Why?  Bec3LUse  it  is  made  of  3Lbsolutely  pure 
goods,  a.nd  contains  no  'baseline  or  oils  that  <u)ill 
cause  the  hair  to  gro^^  Try  it  and  be  con- 
'hinced,  25  and  50  cents  a  jar, 

THE  MEXICAN  MFG.  CO. 

WICmTc4,  Kc4NSc4S 


HOGKADAY  MOTORCYCLES 
ARE  WINNERS 


The  Hockaday  Motorcycle  Company 

Has  furnished  practically  all  of  the  winning 
machinos  in  the  Speed  and  Endurance  Contests 
In  the  Southwest  this  year.  They  are  Winners 
'n  points  you  demand  most  of  a  Motorcvcle. 
Bear  this  in  mind  when    you    buy  a  machine. 

The  Hockaday  Motorcycle  Company 
Wichita,  Kansas 


tq     S  g 

a 


TOjJGH 

LEATHER  I 

SOFT  / 


AS  A 

VELVET 


5  THREADS 


Cox-Blodgett  Dry  Goods  Co, 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTERS 
Wichita,  Kansas 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  The  Kansas  Magazine 
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See  Us  Before 
Buying  Band 
Instruments 


ave 


MONEY 


BY  ORDERING  FROM  A  HOUSE  WHO  HAVE 
THE  BEST  QUALITY  AND  LOWEST  PRICES 

We  carry  the  most  complete  line  of  Brass  Instruments,  Clarionets,  Flutes.  Drums 
and  Musical  Merchandise  in  the  West. 

WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUE 


We  Sell  CELEBRATED  Holton  Instrumeuts 

Our  Band  and  Orchestra  Music  is  complete. 
All  publications  carried. 

MARSH  &  NEEDLES, 

132  N.  Main  Street,        Wichita,  Kansas  y 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY 


ATLANTIC  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


MORGAN  LINES" 


Unexcelled  Freight  Service  between  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  South- 
ern, Southwestern  and  "Western  states. 

Unsurpassed  Facilities  for  handling  All  Classes  of  Freight. 
'  The  Fastest  and  Best  Freight  Ships  in  Coastwise  Service. 

Direct  Connections  at  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  for  All  points  in 
KANSAS  and  OKLAHOIMA. 

SAILINGS 

Between  New  York  and  Galveston — Three  sailings  from  each  Port 
each  week.  ' 

Between  New  York  and  New  Orleans — Two  sailings  weekly  in  each 
direction. 

We  want  your  patronage  and  respectfully  solicit  a  trial  shipment. 
L.  J.  SPENCE  H.G.  KAILL  A.  G.  LITTLE 

General  Freight  Ajfent  General  Agent  TraT.  FreiRht  Agent 

366  Bioadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY       901  Walnut  St.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.      901  Walnut  St..  KANSAS  CITY  IJ 


W/ien  Writing  Advertisers  Flease  Mention  The  Kansas  Magazine 
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TO  SRIErnA  PIRK 


Is  now  platted  and  offered  for  sale  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of 

$75.00  PER  LOT 

This  new  addition  is  situated  directly  west  of  .  addition  Number  One. 
The  streets  of  Orienta  Park  are  extended  directly  into  the  new  plat  without 
a  break.  Double  driveways  and  extra  parking  have  been  planned  for  Green- 
field Avenue.  Donations  for  church  and  school  have  been  made  and  restrict- 
ed factory  site  has  been  set  aside.  Four  houses  have  already  been  started  in 
this  new  addition  and  a  general  improving  has  been  begun  by  our  surveyors, 
[rraders  and  builders. 

Although  lots  in  the  original  addition  of  Orienta  Park  have  doubled 
in  value,  lots  in  this  new  addition  will  be  offered  at  the  original  price  of 
lots  in  the  first  addition. 

ALL  THE  LAND  IN  THE  FIRST 
ADDITION  OF  1200  LOTS  IS  SOLD 

As  was  originally  stated  the  value  of  these  lots  depended  largely  upon 
the  building  of  the  Orient  Car  and  Repair  Shops.  The  work  on  these  shops 
will  soon  begin.   There  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  their  completion. 

Write  today  for  particulars  and  full  information  upon  this  remark- 
able offer. 

Address, 

Kansas  Land  Improvement 
and  Development  Company 


508  BARNES  BUILDING. 


WICHITA,  KANSAS 


THESE  LOTS  WILL  POSITIVELY  DOUBLE 
IN  VALUE  IN  A  VERY  SHORT  TIME 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  The  Kansas  Magazint 
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MAGNETO  INCLUDED 


Re^al  Gars  represent  the  most  advanced  type  of  construction  and  desigr 
manufactured  in  the  moderate  price' class.  They  are  built  for  safe,  comfort^^ 
able  travel  and  their  efficiency  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  their  victories 
in  the  most  grueling  runs  and  hill  climbs  throughout  the  country. 

Specifications—Four  Cylinder,  30  Horse  Power,  Four  or  Five  Passen- 
ger^ Selective  Type,  Sliding  Gear  Transmission,  Three  Speeds  and  Reverse:, 
Cone  Clutch,  Weight  1900  lbs.,  Wheel  Base  105  inches.  Speed  55  miles 
per  houn   Magneto  equipment,  32x3\-inch  Tires. 

United  Motor  ©o. 


nU  N.  BMPORia,  WIGHITA,  KANSAS 

SEND  FOR  QTITTILOG 

Agents  Wanted  for  Southern  Kansas  and  Northern  Oklahoma 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Please  Mention  The  Kansas  Magazine. 
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FASHIONED 
HOSE 


Burson 


Above  we  show  the  BURSON  and  the  "others"— 
turned  inside  out.   Note  the  dilference. 


The  Burson  stocking  is  knit  to  shape  in  leg,  ankle,  heel,  foot  and  toe  without  seam, 
corner  or  uneven  thread  anywhere.    It  keeps  its  shape. 

Burson  stockings  can  be  had  in  Cottoft,  Lisle  and  Mercerized — and  in  all  weights — a 
complete  line  of  Women's  Hose  in  all  sizes  and  qualities.   Made  in  Rib  tops  and  out  sizes  also. 

Prices  range  from  25c  up  to  50c  a  pair. 

COX-BLODGETT  DRY  GOODS  CO.,  Wholesale  Distributers,  Wichita,  Kans. 


W/ie»  yfriting  Advertisers,  Please  Mention  The  Kansas  Mayazine. 
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An  Exquisitely  Beautiful 
Silk  for 

Dresses  and  Waists 


To  show  you  what  Sueslne  Silk  la  lik*  and  th«  wonder-  ^ 

fully  brilliant  and  delicate  colors  suitable  for  negligee, 
house,  street,  carriage,  calling  and  evening  gowns  of 
every  description, 
fre  will  Bend  yon,  absolntely  free,  thirty-seven  nample* 
•f  Saealne  Silk — more  than  285  nqnare  inchea  altosreth- 
er^  equal  In  all  to  two  pa^es  of  this  magazine. 

We  ask  only,  that,  when  writing  for  these  free  samples, 
you  will  mention  the  name  of  your  regular  dry  goods 
dealer,  and  say  whether  he  sells  Suesine  Silk  or  not. 
Please  he  sure  to  give  this  information  in  writing  to  us. 

Sueslne  Silk  IS  Silk.  We  cannot  emphasize  that  too 
strongly.  Do  not  confuse  It  with  the  scores  of  "look-like" 
silks.  Sueslne  is  real  silk.  Woven  inside  the  pure  silk  la 
a  fine,  strong,  long  silky  filament  of  Egyptian  cotton— 
giving  double  strength  and  double  wear  without  detract- 
ing from  the  exquisite  beauty  and  fineness  of  the  silk 
Itself.  That  Is  the  "Sueslne  Idea."  It  la  ours.  Nobody 
can  copy  or  imitate  it.  That  Li  why  Suesine,  while  cost- 
ing much  less  than  Jap  or  China  silk,  gives  better  service 
and  holds  its  beauty  longer.  It  proves  its  value  better,  not 
only  at  first  sight,  but  by  actual  wear.  Suesine  will  not 
crack  or  split  at  creases,  nor  will  It  develop  pinholes  like 
adulterated  silk. 

Once  you  see  Suesine  Silk  you  will  not  be  able  to  resist 
Its  charm— that  is  why  we  want  you  to  see  It.  Send  at 
once  for  the  thirty-seven  free  samples,  showing  the  cheer- 
ful, dainty,  brilliant  shades,  and  these  new  colors  so  much 
in  demand:— Mulberry  Wistaria  Taupe  Catawaba 
Sapphire         Peacock  Lobster  Emerald 

Sueslne  Silk  is  a  fabric  for  dressy  uses  or  for  constant 
wear— for  every  week  in  the  year,  and  for  every  day  In 
the  we.k. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Suesine  Silk— with  the  name  on  the 
selvedge— don't  be  talked  into  buying  a  substitute  or  you 
will  be  sorry.  Suesine  Silk  has  tempted  scores  of  stores 
to  offer  cheap  flimsy  stuffs  masquerading  and  trading  on 
the  reputation  of  Suesine;  these  Imitations  are  adulterat- 
ed with  tin,  glue  and  iron-dust  which  make  them  quickly 
fall  Into  pieces— don't  be  coaxed  or  persuaded  Into  buying 
them,  for  you  will  sure  regret  It  If  you  do.  Insist  upon 
the  genuine  Sueslne  with  the  name 
SUESINE  SILK 

vtsrnped  along  the  edge  of  every  yard.  The  fact  that  we 
stamp  the  name  on  every  yard  of  Suesine  Silk  proves  that 
we  are  certain  that  Sueslne  will  please  you. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  Suesine  Silk,  write  to  us  (men- 
tioning your  dealer's  name  and  address)  and  we  will  make 
It  easy  for  you  to  examine  and  buy  Sueslne  Silk— as  easy 
as  if  you  stood  at  the  counter.  We  do  not  sell  Sueslne 
Sii'di  except  to  dealers- but  If  we  cannot  send  you  the 
name  and  address  of  a  dealer  In  your  city  who  has  Sue- 
slne Silk,  you  may  send  un  the  money— 47^.^c  a  yard— and 
we  will  see  that  your  order  Is  filled  by  a  reliable  house. 
Sueslne  Silk  will  thus  cost  you  no  more  than  if  you 
bought  at  a  store  in  your  own  city.  Write  for  the  thirty- 
seven  FREE  samples  today,  NOW. 


Bedford  Mills 


De«k  ^ 
8  to  14  We»t  3d  Street 
New  York  City 

Always,  vihtH  -writinf^,  he  sure  (n  tnention  the  name  ,inJ  acidrtis  of 
your  Dtaltr,  and  say  U'hethtr  or  not  ht  stlls  Sutsine. 


STlS-aSafi— Thl»(^^«tum•  A.r«lcr«  to 
»<lT»aU(4>  whon  mud*  of  .Somln*  Mlk.  T« 
aukr  It,  MO*  for  wkUt  .-^S  Hu^kIb*  Mlk 

(11. 73)  for  >>!•  ;i<V  And  ItutUrUk  l>mlUT» 
i;ia.  And  for  tklrt.  (.^  T»'>1»  ^«"^•l»<'  V*"'' 
for         2i.    And  lluturick  l-all^m  N»  Vl>-» 
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GET  A  BACK  HLE  OF  THE 
KANSAS  MAGAZINE  FREE! 

After  extensive  advertising  and  special  offers  for  the  back  num- 
bers of  the  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  we  have  at  last  secured-  a 
limited  number  of  each  month's  issue  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  First  Number,  January,  09.  Our  special  offer  of  30c  per  copy 
for  single  copies  of  the  January  number  is  bringing  in  a  few  of 
them  also. 

We  are  making  this  special  effort  to  assemble  previous  issues 
in  response  to  a  continuous  demand  from  both  old  and  new  sub- 
scribers. 

WHILE  THESE  NUMBERS  LAST 

We  will  offer  ONE  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  AND  A 
COMPLETE  BACK  F/Lf'—except  the  January  number— for  the 
price  of  ONE  YEAR'S  subscription  only.  Send  $1.50  and  we  will 
mail  to  your  address  at  once  a  receipt  for  ONE  Year's  subscription 
in  advance  and  a  Back  FILE  of  the  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  dating 
from  the  February  issue  '09.  The  issue  of  January  '09  will  also 
be  mailed  to  these  new  subscribers  as  fast  as  such  numbers  are 
received  by  us. 

There  are  many  sketches  of  early  Kansas  history,  adventures 
of  pioneers  and  thrilling  tales  of  the  frontier  days  recorded  in  these 
numbers  of  the  KANSAS  MAGAZINE,  They  will  be  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  and  valuable  information  in  future  years.  These 
are  "Kansas  Facts"  that  have  never  been  printed  elsewhere  and  as 
the  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  is  copyrighted  they  cannot  be  pub- 
lished in  any  other  form. 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  VERY 
VALUABLE  OFFER  TO-DAY 

ADDRESS 

The  Kansas  Magazine  Co. 

Subscription  Department  Wichita,  Kansas 


When  Writing  Advertisers  I*lease  Mention  The  Kansas  Maffozine 
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m 


\ 


Mr.  Merchant! 


You  want  to  increase  your  business,  and  no  doubt  spend  hundreds  of 
dollars  yearly  for  general  advertising. 

The  most  effective  place  to  advertise  is  in  front  of  your  own  store. 

A  Pyro  One  Light  Electric  Sign,  costing  but  one  to  two  cents  an  hour  to 
illinninate,  will  draw  trade,  because  it  is  attractive  day  and  night,  and  muit 
be  read  by  every  one  passing  within  two  blocks  of  your  place  of  business. 

Electric  Signs  have  come  to  stay,  and  we  have  solved  the  problem  of 
economy  in  this  mode  of  advertising. 

Write  today  for  price  and  terms. 


mi  mi]  &  PJIA^JUFAGTURI^JG  CO 

909  GRAND  AVENUE,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


"When  Writing  Advertisers,  Please  Mention  The  Kansas  Magazine. 
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The  J& 


America's  premier  stock 
racing  car — The  1910  Loco- 
mobile is  now  on  our  floor 
$3500.00  F.  0.  B.  Wichita 
— If  you  want  the  greatest 
motor  car  made,  come 
and  see  the  '10  Locomobile 
30— Shaft  driven— All  the 
speed  you  want — more 
power  than  you  will  ever 
need  and  a  general  makeup 
to  it  that  will  last  forever — 
Ask  the  owner  of  a  Loco- 
mobile— Ride  in  the  new 
demonstrator  and  be  con- 
vinced— Buy  the  only 
American  car  with  the 
greatest  and  largest  endur- 
ance record  of  them  all. 


MODEL  "L" 


wm  mm  m  co. 


WICHITA, 


156  NORTH  EMPORIA  AVENUE 


KANSAS 


W/ien  ^Vrit^ng  Advertisers,  Please  Mention  The  Kansas  Magazine. 
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Ma/CE  us  PROVE  IT 

You  can't  ask  us  for  anything  in  the  Trunk 
or  Case  Line  that  we  wont  either  have  it,  or 
we'll  make  it  for  you.  We  are  also  prepared 
to  assert  that  you  cannot  obtain  any  lower 
prices,  quality  considered,  than  we  can  make 
you.    These  are  bold  statements,  but  we  are 

f>repared  to  prove  every  word  we  say.  There 
s  another  item  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
In  dealing  with  us.  It  is  the  question  of  freights. 
We  not  only  save  you  money  because  we  manu- 
facture our  goods  directly  from  the  raw  mater- 
ials, but  we  are  the  closest  point  for  distribu- 
tion and  can  save  you  the  difference  in  fre  ght. 
which  is  no  small  item  in  goods  so  bulky  as 
trunks,  cases,  etc.  Ask  us  to  prove  these  state- 
ments. 

THE  WICHITA  TRUNK  FACTORY 

WICHITA,  KANSAS. 


will  guarantee  to  teach  you  by 
•>»il  the  most  fascinatingand  profitable 
prf)rfN.sion  in  the  world  to-day. 
..^■^rn  the  advertisinf?  business  from 
w>o  oriKinal  school— the  bipfjest  and 
tti(>«t  •ubstantial  institution  of  its  kind 
in  tho  world.  If  you  aro  ambitious  and 
•ntTKctio  and  have  a  common  school 
••iiK  Hlion.  wo  can  teach  you  the  busi- 
Dt-^n  Uy  corrp'spondence  and  increase 
lour  income  from  2U'/i  to  100^. 

Send  for  our  beautiful 
prospectus  ;  it's  free. 

PAGE -DAVIS  SCHOOL 

ADDRESS  EITHER  OFFICE 

•18  P»ze  Bulldiae.  Chicaeo. 
wpt.  618.  ISO  Nassau  S* 


Only$l 


A  Perfect  Tini.-Kct  per, 
calliii^:  the  Hour  aiul 
^  ^  the  HiiU-H..nr.  Nearh- 

Two  Feet  High.  14  Inches  Wide  in  Solid 
NViilnut  Case.  «o  beaiuilui  ami  useful  an 
oruimu-nt  for  your  den  or  vonr  h(»in»— -ou 
such  easy  terms— mail  us  #|.(k>  for  one  vear  s 
Huhscription  to  our  mau'a/iue,  then  vou  i -ay 
1100  a  month  for  only  8  niontlis.  ' 

COMMON-SENSE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Dept.  CIS,  Pufre  Buildlnar.  Chicaqo 


Try  this  Sunshine  Dainty 

They  are  so  enticing  and  different,  there  is 
.hardly  a  way  to  describe  them. 

Two  crisp,  square  wafers  with  a  deliciously 
flavored  confection  between. 

•'Clover  Leaves''  are  baked  in  the  world's 
finest  bakery.  They  are  always  fresh,  in  pro- 
tection tins,  new  10c  «<2e — at  the  best  grocers; 
also  in  15c  tins. 

Sunshine 
(^OVEI^I  EAVES 


Try  oImo 
"VcromV/uc"— The  Wafer 
Sticks,  in  25c  tins. 

"Perfetto ' Sugar  Waf  - 
ers,  in  10c  and  25c  tins. 

On  receipt  of  50c  and  dealer's 
Oanie.we  will  send  anywh 
large  tin  of  assorted  dainties, 

LOOSE- WILES 
BUcuit  Co. 

Kansas  City     St.  Loals 
BoNton  Omaha 
Minneapolis 

Alsodistributedby 
Chicago  Biscuit  Co, 

Chicago.  111. 
Brown  Cracker 
and  Candy  Co. , 
Dallas,  Texas.        ^  > 

(7)  ■ 


FhUopena*'^ 

Nut  Shaped, 
in  25c  tins. 


TJISOWAM  KILLS  01 

WICHITA,  KANS. 


BEST 

BY 
TEST 


m  K^kv  itus  a 
WCHITA.KANS 


Peerless  Princess 
FLOUR 


Meets  Every  Requirement  for  Perfect 
Baking.    Bread,  Cake,  Biscuits  and 
Pastry  from  Our  Flour  Have  No 
Superiors.   Try  a  Sack. 


V 


nt  sfWiRs  mm  CI 
WICHITA.  KANS. 


HOWARD 
MILLS 
CO. 

Wichita,  Kans 


TT:f.»«M>i..Jil 
WICHITAMAKS. 


KANSAS  IMAGAZINE. 


To  Kansas  Newsdealers 

Beginning  with  the  October  number  of  the 
Kansas  Magazine  we  will  make  all  sales 
to  newsdealers  direct.  Being  practically 
a  local  publication  so  far  as  Kansas  is  concerned, 
we  adopt  this  plan  in  order  to  make  deliveries 
in  the  quickest  possible  time.  All  newsdealers 
who  have  been  selling  The  Kansas  Magazine 
will  kindly  write  us  at  once  for  terms  of  sale, 
etc.  Our  plan  is  to  get  on  the  market  before 
any  of  the  eastern  publications,  thus  insuring 
larger  sales  for  all  who  push  our  publication. 

Write  us  today  for  our  liberal  terms 
to  dealers. 

Our  Special  Offer  to  Newsdealers 


To  the  local  newsdealer  who  sells  the  largest  number 
of  Kansas  Magazines,  beginning  with  the  October  num- 
ber, 1909,  and  ending  with  the  January  number,  1910, 


WE  WILL  GIVE  $25  IN  GOLD 


ADDRESS 


THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  COMPANY 


Sub.  Dept.,  WICHITA.  KANSAS 


"When  Writuig  Advertiser H,  I'lcasr  Mention  The  Kan^tas  Moijazinc. 
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When  bold  Columbus  landed. 
The  shore  had  not  been  drear 

Had  DYE'S  CHILI  MIXTURE 
Been  sold  to  give  him  cheer. 


Columbus  discovered  America,  but  W.  A.  Dye  discovered  DYE'S  CHII.I  MIXTURE 

W.  A.  DYE 

107-109  S.  Rock  Island  Ave.         Wichita^,  Kansas 


K.  e.  S.  RAILWAY 

The  Kaasas  City  Southern  Railway  Go. 

The  Popular  Route  to  the  South  Through  Kansas  City 

Special  Sleepers  to  Joplin  and  Fort  Smith 


Observation  Gars  Through  the  Mountains  of  Arkansas 

For  Healtk  and  recuperation,  visit  Sulphur  Springs.  Arkansas.  AH  Year  Health  Resort. 

TAe  Kihlber^  Hotel  and  Bath  House  now  open 

Illustrated  folders  sent  free. 

S.  G.  WTLRXER,  General  Passenger  Tl^ent,  Kansas  GIty,  Mo. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Please  Mention  The  Kansas  Magazine. 
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ISRAEL  BROS. 
Real  Estate 

125  N.  MARKET  ST.,    WICHITA,  KANS 

Cheap  Shallow  Water 
Alfalfa  Lands 

THE  GOLD  PRODUCING  CROP. 

Making  fine  homes  and  good  investments.  Increase 
100  per  cent  in  a  few  months. 

Only  $17  to  $50  per  acre  for  land  that  will  produce 
four  crops  of  alfalfa.  We  can  name  a  good  many 
men  who  have  made  their  fortune  raising  alfalfa 
hay  and  seed  in  the  past  few  years.  One  Wichita 
man  bought  several  hundred  acres  about  14  years 
ago  and  today  is  worth  every  cent  of  $250,000.  Anoth- 
er man  bought  about  1500  acres  less  than  8  years 
ago  and  set  out  400  acres  at  once  to  this  wonderful 
wealth  producing  crop  and  he  is  today  worth  many 
thousands  of  dollars  and  is  at  present  seeding  down 
400  acres  more. 

We  have  the  lands  and  are  glad  to  show  them, 
free  of  cost  to  investors.   Write  for  full  particulars. 

ISRAEL  BROS. 

125  N.  Market     WICHITA,  KANS 


THB  GRIT  PRINTER  Y 

We  outgrew  our  large  quarters  in  the  Craw- 
ford Theatre  building  and  were  compelled  to  find 
a  more  commodious  location.  The  enormous 
task  of  moving  has  been  finished  and  we  are 
now  established  in  the  large  three-storv  build- 
ing formerly  occupied  by  The  Palace  Furniture 
Co.,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  South  Lawrence 
Ave.,  and  William  St.  We  have  a  floor  space 
of  sixteen  thousand  square  feet  with  a  frontage 
on  Lawrence  Ave.,  of  50  feet  and  150  feet  on 
William  St.  We  are  thoroughly  equipped  for 
handling  a  large  volume  of  printing  business. 

If  we  get  your  contract  for  printing,  you  get 
the  best  work  and  the  lowest  price. 

THE  GRIT  PRINTERY 

WlQHITa,  U.  S.  71 


JF  YOU  have  average 

abiUtt;  and  an  inclination  to  draW 
we  can  teach  you  one  of  t 
poking  Vocations  to  be  had 


THOROUGH  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIOiN  IN 

Drawinij,  Paintind 

Illustration  and  Design 

Both  Day  and  Evening  Classes  ^  Autumn 
Term  opens  Sept.  28  <J  Illustrated  Catalog 
and  Full  Information  on  Request 

OUTHWE.STE,RN  0 
CpSCHOOL  of  ART 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Please  Mention  The  Kansas  Magazine. 
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Take  in  All 
Three 

Go  to  the  Alaska -Yukon  Exposi- 
tion via  Colorado  and  Yellowstone. 

You  can  make  this  glorious  trip 
if  your  ticket  reads  Missouri  Pacific. 

Here  is  a  grand  vacation  outing 
that  practically  includes  most  every 
point  of  interest  in  the  west.  Thou- 
sands are  going — join  them. 

Described  in  Our 

Seattle-  Colorado-Yellowstone 

Illustrated  Booklet 

Send  for  it  today. 

Low  Rates  Now 

Choice  of  many  routes.  Go  one 
way,  return  another.  Stop-overs 
at  pleasure. 

A  grand  summer  outing  and  sight- 
seeing tour. 
Let  us  help  you  plan  a  trip. 
For  information 
seo  or  write 

BLECKLEy 

WICHITA,  KANSAS  ^  ^ 


jOur  Special  Clubbing  Offer 

the' CLUB  WOMAN 

Is  the  best,  brightest  and  breeziest  publication  in  the  West,  devoted 
entirely  to  the  interests  of  club  women.  Regular  price  50c  per  year. 

THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE 

Replete  with  Kansas  history,  Kansas  poetry  and  Kansas  fiction, 
should  be  in  every  Kansas  flome.   Regular  price  $1 .50  per  year. 

B  O  T  H   FOR  $  1  .  n  0   l»  I<  R   V  l  .  A  R 


^EnHlTHE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  CO.w 


ICH  •  1  A  KS. 


KANSAS  IVIAGAZINE. 


Vasibie  Writers  or  otherwise 

Olivers,  Remingtons,  Sm/ihs,  etc* 

Shipped  ANYWKERE  f  nr  Free  Trial,  or  RENTED, 
allowing  RENT  to  APPLY. 

Prices  $15mOO  Up 

First  class  Mach  i  nes/rt  s/i  from  the  Manufa<  tiirrra 
Write  for  IHustrated  t'atalop  52.    Y'^nr  opportunity. 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM.  (E^  1892}  92  »i»4  Lake  SC.  Chleafto 


$10 


Steep  Feed  I  ^tM-oo  Galvanized 
Grinder.      |  Steel  Wind  Mill. 

We  manafacture  all  eizes  and 
styles.   It  will  m'- 4/] 

pay  yon  to  in- 1  i     I*"'". --^'r^  vv=^ 
vestlgate. Write  y!?*« *  ' 
Cor  catalog  and  f  }      >    ^'J  j 


k  1      -  #  price  list 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


We  teach  yon  by  mail  erery  branch  of  the  Real  Estate.  General 
Brokeraee  and  Insurance  Business  and  appoint  you  Spocial 
Representative  of  the  largest  co-operative  real  estate  and 
brokerage  company.  Excellent  opportunities  opea  to  YOU.  By 
oar  system  you  can  bejin  making  money  in  a  few  weeks  with- 
ontinterfering  with  your  present  occupation  and  without  any 
iiiTestment  of  capital.  Our  co-operative  aepartment  will  giveyoa 
more  choice,  salable  property  to  handle  than  any  other  institu- 
tion. A  Commercial  Lsw  Coarse  FB£E.  Write  for  62-ps?e  book. 
TUE  CB0S9  COSIPA^Y,      SlOl  Reaper  Block,  Chicago 


GOOD  MORNING! 


I  REPRESENT 


The  Interstate  | 
Marble  and 
Tile  Co. 

Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  Kanui 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

J.  HENION.  Preiident.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

G:W.  JACKSON  Vice  Prest.,  Joplin.  M  .. 

W.  H.  FERNALD,  Scc-Treas.,Topeka.  Kt 
IRA  0.  HOWE,  Topeka,  Kansss 
W.  M.  QUINON,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Having  consolidated  the  Joplin  Marble  &  Tile 
Co.,  of  Kansas  City  and  Joplin,  Mo.,  and  W.  H. 
Fernald's  business  of  Topeka,  we  have  opened 
stores  and  offices  at 

619  Jackson  St.,  Topeka,  Kans.,  903  Main  St.,  Joplin, 
Mo..  1318  McGee  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

By  this  arrangement  we  are.  enabled  to  buy 
marble  and  tile  in  car  load  lots  making  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  first  cost  and  freight.  The 
active  members  of  this  concern  are  all  thor- 
oughly practical  mechanics,  having  worked  at 
the  business  for  years,  and  are  competent  to 
undertake  any  job  in  this  line. 

We  only  ask  you  to  write  for  our  prices  on 
building  marble,  slate  and  tile  work  of  every 
description,  and  if  we  cannot  give  you  as  good 
prices  as  any  one,  we  do  not  want  your  work. 

INTERSTATE  MARBLE  &  TILE  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


Free,  Free,  Free 

We  are  Distributers  for  the  World  of 


Send  for  our  Free  Souvenir  and  our  Little  Book  About  Roofing. 

Write  for  our  booklet  *'The  Door  Beautiful. Send  us  name  of 
your  lumber  dealer.  Better  get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list 
and  receive  valuable  "pointers'*  on  building. 
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MAGIC  OYSTER  CRACKERS 


Make  Magic  Oyster  Soup.  The  improved  taste  which  is  added  to 
the  best  soups  by  the  use  of  Magic  Oyster  Crackers  is  indeed  little 
short  of  magic-  The  reason  is  self-evident.  Magic  Oyster  Crackers, 
so  named  because  of  their  mysterious  effect  upon  all  soup  delicacies 
are  made  of  the  very  best  floiir  materials  obtainable.  All  the  ingre- 
dients which  enter  into  the  composition  of  The  Magic  Oyster  Cracker 
are  of  the  very  best.  The  exact  proportions  into  which  these  ingre- 
dients are  divided  and  the  superior  method  of  baking  are  the  secrets 
of  the  magic  taste  of  The  Magic  Cracker.  The  same  care  which  is 
exercised  in  their  manufacture  is  shown  in  their  handling  and  pack- 
ing, bringing  to  you  the  best  soup  cracker  on  the  market. 

I  "Trysum'' 


The  We^ern  Biscuit  Co. 


Wichita,  U.  S.  A 
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OUR  DEPARTMENT  OF  CRITICISM 

After  closely  observing  for  eight  months  the  class  and  character  of 
manuscripts  submitted  to  the  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  by  young  literary  as- 
pirants, we  have  decided  that  it  would  not  only  be  profitable  to  these  aspirants 
but  also  beneficial  to  the  magazine  to  establish  a  thorough  Department  of 
Criticism-  To  this  end  we  have  secured  the  able  services  of  Professor  and 
Mrs.  LeRoy  T.  Weeks.  We  preferred  the  assistance  of  these  two  apt  critics 
because  they  were  formerly  of  Kansas  and  both  are  well  known  throughout 
the  state.  Mrs.  Weeks  was  for  twelve  years  at  the  head  ,of  the  Department 
of  English  at  Baker  University.  LeRoy  T.  Weeks  came  to  Kansas  from  Cor- 
nell College,  Iowa,  and  for  five  years  was  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
English  at  Southwestern  College,  Winfield.  At  the  present  time  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Weeks  are  doing  literary  work  exclusively  for  the  leading  magazines 
of  the  land. 

Our  short  experience  with  manuscripts  has  taught  us  that  there  is 
much  native  ability  in  many  of  the  younger  writers  of  Kansas.  A  little  more 
technical  knowledge  coupled  with  this  ability  will  produce  writers  who  will 
be  recognized  in  Magazine  circles.  Our  new  department  proposes  to  furnish 
this  technical  knowledge  at  the  lowest  possible  price  for  critical  work  that 
is  of  a  high  standard.  We  will  help  the  young  author  learn  the  polishing 
business"  and  then  help  him  to  a  market  for  his  finished  product. 

HERE  IS  OUR  PROPOSITION 

Send  us  your  manuscripts  of  prose  or  poetry,  always  typewritten  if 
possible,  but  always,  at  least,  in  a  very  plain  hand.  We  will  go  over  them 
in  a  careful,  painstaking  manner,  pointing  out  errors  in  composition,  errors 
»«f  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  and  rhetoric.  In  case  of  stories  and 
novels,  we  will  point  out  faults  in  name,  plot,  paragraphing,  construction  as 
to  proportion,  unity,  coherence ;  we  will  give  suggestions  as  to  character 
Jiandling,  diction,  style,  etc.  Finally,  we  will  give  the  author  a  list  of  period- 
icals that  handle  the  kind  of  material  found  in  his  manuscript,  or  if  found 
available  for  publication  in  the  Kansas  Magazine  we  will  make  a  cash  offer 


for  the  manuscript  submitted. 

FEES 

Criticism  of  prose  manuscripts  of  5,000  words  or  under  $5.00 

Additional  matter,  per  thousand  words  or  fraction  thereof  50 

Criticism  of  poetry,  twenty  lines,  or  under   1.00 

For  each  additional  line  05 

TYPEWRITING 

Typewriting,  original  and  carbon  copy;  prose,  with  no  dialect, 

per  1,000  words  or  fraction  thereof  $  .60 

For  typewriting  dialect  the  charge  will  be  double. 

Poetry,  for  25  lines,  or  under  60 


Few  people  realize  how  much  depends  on  the  way  a  poem  looks  to  the 
(Cditor  as  to  whether  he  will  use  it  or  not.  Our  critical  editor  at  the  head  of 
this  department  is  an  expert  in  verse  forms. 

All  work  will  be  handled  promptly. 

NOTE. — Only  manuscripts  ordered  criticised  will  be  handled  by  our 
Pepartment  of  Criticism.  Other  manuscripts  submitted  for  publication  in  the 
KANSAS  MAGAZINE  will  be  carefully  read  and  report  will  be  made  at  once 
as  to  their  availability. 

Address,  THE  lOVNSAS  IMAGAZINE,  Department  of  Criticism. 

Wichita,  Kansas 
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as  it  is  to  save  it.  You  can  save  money  by 
Our  Plan — use  the  toll  lines  of  the  Missouri 
&  Kansas  Telephone  Co.  Reasonable  Rates, 
uist  Service  to  all  points  in  Missouri  and 
j^nsas.  This  will  not  only  save  you  money, 
but  also  time. 
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FREE  DEAFNESS  CURE 

A  remarkable  offer  by  one  of  the 
leading  ear  specialists  in  this  country, 
who  will  send  two  months'  medicine 
free  to  prove  his  ability  to  cure  Deaf- 
ness, Head  Noises  and  Catarrh.  Ad- 
dress Dr.  G.  M.  Branaman,  173  East 
12th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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The  Mauser  Stork 
Spoon  as  shown  in 
this  cut  is  the  ideal 
gift  for  the  baby. 
The  spoon  is  of  solid 
sterling  silver,  full 
tea  size.  In  the  bowl 
is  engraved  the  rec- 
ord of  the  baby's 
birth  the  baby's 
weight  and  name. 
Nothing  could  please 
a  mother  more  than 
one  of  these  spoons. 

We  sell  you  this 
solid  sterling  silver 
spoon  for 

ONLY  $2.00. 
and  do  all  of  the  en- 
graving FREE.  Posi- 
tively the  best  gift 
value  ever  offered  in 
Kansas.  Send  money 
order  or  draft  and 
the  spoon  will  be  en- 
graved with  the  rec- 
ord and  sent  to  you 
promptly. 

Reference:  —  Any 
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The  Kansas  Maga- 
zine. 
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MAGAZINE  TALK 


How  do  you  like  this  issue  of  the  Kansas  Magazine?  We  regard  it  as 
the  most  valuable  and  withal  the  most  interesting  number  we  have  published. 
We  were  very  much  gratified  last  month  to  receive  personal  letters  from  such 
noted  men  as  Eugene  F.  Ware  and  Hon.  Geo.  R.  Peek,  offering  words  of 
commendation  and  encouragement  for  the  work  we  are  doing  for  the  great 
Sunflower  State. 

We  do  not  claim  to  be  a  publication  of  interest  to  everybody,  but  we 
do  claim  that  we  have  something  interesting  to  say  to  Kansans  and  ex-Kansans. 
If  you  are  a  loyal  son  of  the  Sunflower  State  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
the  literary  and  historic  value  of  the  Kansas  Magazine. 


FOR  DECEMBER 

William  W.  Loomis,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Press  Club,  will  continue 
his  interesting  article  on  "Kansans  in  Chicago."  You  may  judge  from  his 
work  in  this  issue  as  to  the  interest  of  the  entire  sketch. 

The  Pioneer  Cattleman 

Col.  Joseph  R.  McCoy,  the  pioneer  cattleman  of  the  Great  Southwest, 
will  tell  of  the  trials  and  difficulties  encountered  in  driving  thousands  of 
** long-horns"  over  the  old  trails  in  the  early  days  of  this  great  industry.  This 
is  a  sketch  of  a  real  "pioneer  value"  to  every  student  of  Kansas  history. 

The  Kansas  State  Penitentiary 

Thomas  W.  Houston,  chaplain  of  the  Kansas  State  Penitentiary,  will 
contribute  a  very  comprehensive  and  readable  article  on  this  great  institution 
lor  our  next  number.  !Many  interesting  illustrations  will  be  used  in  this 
article.  It  will  afford  a  rare  opportunity  for  every  citizen  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  important  facts  about  an  important  institution  of  our  state. 

Our  Department  of  Criticism 

We  call  especial  attention  to  our  Department  of  Criticism  announced 
in  another  column  of  this  issue.  Young  writers  should  be  attracted  to  the 
valuable  opportunity  held  out  to  them  by  this  department. 
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HOW  $100  MADE  $12,000 

Magazines  reach  a  basis  that  enables  them  to  earn  immense  profits 
quickly.  $100  invested  in  Munsey's  a  few  years  ago  would  now  be  worth 
about  $12,000  and  would  be  earning  the  immense  dividends  of  about  $1,200 
a  year.  Those  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  stock  in  McClure's  made  1,000  per 
cent.  The  Ladies  Home  Journal  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  return  a 
gross  annual  income  not  far  from  $6,000,000.  Everybody's,  fhe  Cosmopolitan, 
the  Outlook,  the  Red  Book  and  many  others  are  earning  annual  profits  which 
are  enormous. 

Magazines  as  a  rule  are  owned  by  a  few  individuals.  The  public  is 
rarely  ever  given  a  chance  to  share  in  the  profits  of  this  line  of  business. 

STATE  MAGAZINES 

There  is  a  general  movement  toward  the  establishing  of  state  maga- 
zines. This  movement  is  prompted  by  state  pride  and  state  loyalty.  During 
the  past  two  years  the  following  state  magazines  have  been  established: 
The  Ohio  Magazine,  the  South  Dakota  Magazine,  the  Arizona  Magazine,  the 
Vermonter,  the  Central  New  Yorker,  The  Mid- Western  of  Des  Moines,  The 
Great  Southwest  of  Colorado  and  the  Kansas  Magazine.  These  magazines 
will  become  an  important  factor  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  published.  The 
mission  of  each  one  will  be  to  make  known  the  excellence  and  glory  of  its 
own  commonwealth.  The  Kansas  Magazine  is  a  pioneer  among  these  pub- 
lications. It  is  on  the  ground  floor  and  it  has  behind  it  a  spirit  of  loyalty — 
the  Kansas  Spirit — that  is  not  surpassed  in  fervor  by  the  loyalty  of  any 
state  in  the  Union.  It  has  behind  it  more  wealth  than  many  other  state  pub- 
lications can  ever  hope  to  have.  Ex-Kansans  are  already  an  important  factor 
in  the  business  and  commercial  life  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Hundreds  of  these  men  are  already  subscribers  to  their  home  magazine. 
Those  *'at  home'  recognize  it  as  their  own  publication.  Indeed  the  Kansas 
Magazine  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  great  publications  of  the  middle 
west. 


THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE,  INCORPORATED 

When  the  Kansas  Magazine  venture  was  launched,  nearly  a  year  ago, 
the  founders  of  the  enterprise  promised  that  eventually  it  would  ho  incor- 
porated in  order  that  its  many  enthusiastic  supporters  might  have  a  working 
interest  and  thus  share  in  its  success.  At  the  very  beginning  of  this  institu- 
tion the  Kansas  Spirit"  began  to  manifest  itself  and  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions for  stock  began  to  come  in  from  individuals  in  all  sections  of  the  state 
as  well  as  from  ex-Kansans  in  other  states.  None  of  those  stock  subscriptions 
were  accepted,  but  an  accurate  file  of  the  applications  was  kept. 
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The  men  who  founded  the  Kansas  Magazine  were  prompted  by  a  long 
felt  need  in  the  state  for  a  publication  that  would  give  an  accurate  and  im- 
partial review  of  the  state's  activities,  and  at  the  same  time,  gather  and  pre- 
serve its  many  valuable  fragments  of  pioneer  lore.  Their  intention  was  to 
make  the  publication  so  attractive  that  it  would  serve  as  a  valuable  adver- 
tisement abroad  for  the  state. 

The  men  who  undertook  this  are  business  men  of  state-wide  reputa- 
tion. They  are  men  of  integrity  and  honesty.  They  realized  that  their  un- 
dertaking was  in  a  measure  a  venture,  and  in  view  of  this  situation  they  did 
not  feel  justified  in  receiving  money  on  stock  until  they  were  absolutely  as- 
sured of  the  financial  success  of  the  publication.  They  preferred  to  finance 
the  undertaking  themselves  until  they  had  proved  by  actual  experience  the 
possibilities  of  its  success.        .        '  -    .  . 

FINANCIAL  SUCCESS  ASSURED 

The  point  has  been  reached  where  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to 
the  financial  possibilities  of  the  Kansas  Magazine,  and  in  view  of  this 
situation  the  corporation  has  been  formed.  As  an  organization  it  has  reached 
a  basis  that  enables  it  to  earn  a  large  profit.  The  men  who  have  in  charge 
the  practical  end  of  the  publication  are  men  who  have  already  been  eminent- 
ly successful  in  the  publishing  business.  They  are  men  who  would  not  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  incorporating  the  Kansas  Magazine  unless  they 
were  positively  assured  of  its  ability  to  earn  dividends. 

PREFERRED  STOCK 

Over  50  per  cent  of  the  stock  has  already  been  subscribed  for  by 
eminent  editors  and  well  known  business  men  of  the  state.  The  balance  of 
the  stock — which  will  be  preferred  and  carry  a  6  per  cent  dividend — will  be 
distributed  among  the  friends  of  the  publication  who  are  interested  in  it  be- 
coming a  great  factor  in  the  affairs  of  Kansas.  It  is  desired  that  authors 
and  younger  writers  of  known  ability  take  a  small  working  interest  in  the 
Kansas  Magazine  and  thus  share  the  literary  success  of  the  publication  as 
well  as  the  financial  gain. 

SHARES  $1.00  EACH 

The  shares  of  stock  will  be  $1.00  each,  so  that  every  one  who  desires 
to  do  so  may  take  stock.  Send  your  remittance  to  THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE 
COMPANY  and  a  certificate  of  preferred  stock  will  be  mailed  to  you  at  once. 
A  safer  or  more  conservative  investment  cannot  be  found.  Come  with  us  and 
join  The  Kansas  Magazine  Family. 

THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  CO,  Wichita,  Kan 
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THE  AGENCY  FOR  THE 
ERMINE  HAT 


is  a  valuable  asset  to  any  merchant  in  this  territory,  as  it  gives  him  a  decided 
advantage  over  any  competitor  who  buys  hundreds  of  miles  farther  east,  gets  the 
same  Hat,  waits  longer  for  his  shipments,  and  pays  more  freight. 


Merchants:    Visit  us  in  our  elegant  new  building — and  let  us  show  you  our 
line  of  Hats,  Caps  and  Straw  Goods.    Spring  lines  now  open. 
Or  phone  us,  write  us  or  ask  for  a  salesman. 
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THANKSGIVING 

By  Alan  Lamm 


I  'M  THA  NKFUL,  God,  for  poverty 
For  every  cheerless  day; 
Fm  thankful  that  necessity 
%    Has  taught  me  how  to  pray. 


The  Kansas  Magazine. 
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Kan^ans  ■(n  Clvicag© 

BY  WILLIAM  W.  LOOMIS  ~" 


A CITY  that  has  grown  in  seventy 
years  from  an  unpromising  vil- 
lage to  be  an  industrial  and  com- 
mercial center  of  fwo  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  people — the  fifth  largest  city, 
in  the  world — must  of  necessity  have 
drawn  its  life-blood  very  largely  from 
outside  sources.  Kansas,  in  common 
with  other  states,  has  contributed  to 
the  upbuilding  of  Chicago  and  many  of 
her  sons  have  become  prominent  in  its 
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business  and  professional  life.  The 
**Book  of  Chicagoans, "  giving  the  life- 
histories  of  the  ''men  who  control  the 
activities  and  welfare  of  Chicago  in  all 
important  avenues  of  public,  private, 
business  and  intellectual  endeavor"  in- 
cludes seventy-nine  men  who  were  born 


in  Kansas  or  formerly  lived  in  that 
state,  while  ten  others  may  lay  claim 
,to  recognition  as  sons  of  the  Sunflower 
State  by  marriage.  The  alumni  regis- 
ters of  Kansas  universities  and  colleges 
and  the  Kansas  Society  of  Chicago, 
furnish  the  names  of  many  others  who 
have  become  leaders  in  their  several 
fields  of  activity  and  the  investigator 
is  led  on  and  on  by  these  ramifications 
until,  Avith  note-book  filled,  he  despairs 
of  including  all  whose  work  merits 
recognition. 

WITH  THE  EDUCATORS 

In  the  educational  world,  two  names 
reflect  special  honor  on  their  Kansas 
Alma  Maters,  Professor  Samuel  W. 
Williston  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  Professor  John  H.  Long  of  the 
Northwestern  University.  Professor 
Williston  was  born  in  Boston  but  early 
moved  to  Kansas  and  his  3'oung  idea 
was  first  taught  how  to  shoot  in  the 
public  schools  of  Manhattan.  From 
there  he  entered  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  ,^aduating  in  1S72,  later 
taking  a  master  s  degree.  After  spend- 
ing several  years  at  Y^ale,  first  as  a 
post-graduate  student  and  then  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  he  returned  to 
Kansas  as  professor  of  geology  and 
anatomy  and  dean  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  State  University. 
He  remained  there  for  twelve  years 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  as  a  member  of 
tlie  Board  of  ^ledical  Exnniinors.  Since 
he  loft  Kansas  in  l!H)2  ho  has  ooou}nod 
the  chair  of  paUnuitology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Professor  Williston  is 
f(»reign  correspondent  of  the  London 
Geological   Society   and   the  London 
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Zoological  Society.  He  is  a  fellow  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  America  and 
was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Kan- 
sas Academy  of  Science.  »  Professor 
Williston  is  the  author  of  many  ponder- 
ous tomes  and  over  200  scientific 
papers  on  sanitation,  comparative  ana- 
tomy, entomology,  zoology,  paleonto- 
logy and  other  mystifying  ologies. 
Professor  John  Harper  Long  is  a 


as  the  ''pure  food  expert,"  and  he  has 
performed  a  great  service  to  the  public 
in  his  aggressive  warfare  against  the 
packers,  canners,  grocers  and  others 
who  overlooked  or  ignored  the  provi- 
sions of  the  pure  food  laws. 

Professor  William  Hill  is  another 
distinguished  alumnus  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. He  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1890,  following  this  with  post-grad- 


REV.   DUNCAN   C.  MILNER 


native  of  Ohio,  but  was  educated  in 
Kansas,  graduating  from  the  Stat-e  Uni- 
versity with  the  class  of  '77.  He  fol- 
lowed this  with  studies  abroad  and  is 
now  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
Medical  School  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. His  name  is  found  on  the 
rolls  of  numerous  scientific  societies 
and  at  one  time  he  was  president  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society.  Pro- 
fessor Long  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  works  on  chemistry,  some  of  his 
text  books  having  gone  througii  several 
editions.  Professor  Long  is  best  known 


uate  work  at  Harvard  where  he  took  a 
master's  degree.  He  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  this  city  for  the  past  thirteen 
years  and  is  now  associate  professor  of 
the  Economics  of  Agricultui^,  at  the 
University  of  Chicago- 

WITH  THE  CLERGYMEN 

One  of  the  grand  old  men  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  who  is  able  to 
give  a  good  account  o£  his  stewardship 
is  Dr.  Duncan  Chambers  ^lilner.  For 
many  years  ho  was  a  power  in  the 
reliijrious  life  of  Kansas  and  will  be 
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remembered  by  hundreds,  probably 
thousands,  who  knew  him  during  his 
pastorate  in  that  state.  Dr.  Milner  was 
born  in  Ohio  in  1841,  obtaining  his 
education  at  the  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson College,  Washington,  Pa.  He 
responded  to  his  country's  call  when 
the  war  broke  out  and  enlisted  with 
the  98th  Ohio,  serving  as  sergeant- 
major,  first  lieutenant  and  adjutant, 
but  after  being  severely  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga  he  was 
honorably  discharged.  Regaining  his 
health,  he  returned  to  the  army  as  a 
delegate  of  the  U.  S.  Christian  Commis- 
sion, helping  to  care  for  the  wounded 
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in  Sheridan's  two  great  battles  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Dr.  IMilner  entered 
the  ministry  in  1868,  going  to  South- 
west Missouri  as  a  missionary.  For 
several  years  he  filled  the  pulpit  of  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kansas 
City ;  then  for  eight  years  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Ottawa, 
Kansas;  for  five  and  a  half  years  he 
ministered  to  the  Presbyterians  at  Atcli- 
ison  and  another  five  years  were  spent 
at  Manhattan.  In  1893  Dr.  ]\Iilner  came 


to  Chicago  as  pastor  of  the  famous 
Armour  Mission  where  he  remained 
for  five  years ;  then  he  accepted  a  call 
to  Joliet,  Illinois,  returning  to  Chicago 
in  1905  to  relinquish  the  cares  of  a 
regular  pastorate  and  to  enjoy  a  well 
earned  rest  after  more  than  forty  years 
of  prolific  activities.  For  seventeen 
years  Dr.  Milner  was  president  of  the 
Ottawa  Chautauqua  Assembly;  he  was 
president  of  the  Kansas  State  Temper- 
ance Union,  editor  of  the  Kansas  Pres- 
byter and  a  frequent  contributor  to 
various  papers  and  magazines. 

Last  year  Chicago  lost  one  of  her 
distinguished  citizens  when  Dr.  William 
A  Quayle  was  elected  to  a  Bishopric. 
Bishop  Quayle  was  a  typical  Kansan, 
through  and  through,  and  his  successor 
as  pastor  of  St.  James  Methodist 
Church  is  another  illustrious  son  of 
the  Sunflower  State,  Dr.  Charles  Bay- 
ard Mitchell.  Dr.  Mitchell  was  born 
ir  Pittsburg,  but  his  formative  years 
were  spent  in  Kansas  and  he  rejoices 
in  that  fact.  He  moved  to  Kansas  with 
his  father  in  1863,  locating  at  Coffey- 
ville.  He  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  and  then  went 
east  for  his  theological  course,  grad- 
uating from  Allegheny  College.  His 
first  charge  was  at  Burrtou,  Kansas, 
and  he  remained  for  several  years  in 
that  state,  finally  leaving  Leavenworth 
to  go  to  Plainfield,  New  Jersey.  Since 
then  he  has  ministered  to  some  of  the 
largest  congregations  in  the  country  at 
Kansas  City,  Minneapolis  and  Cleve- 
land. The  first  of  last  October  he 
came  to  St.  James — the  strongest, 
wealthiest,  and  in  many  respects,  the 
most  active  IMethodist  church  in  Chi- 
cago. St.  James  has  the  unique  record 
of  having  had  two  of  its  throe  former 
pastors  elected  to  the  Bishopric — Dr. 
Eobert  IMcIntyre  and  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Quayle. 
Dr.  Mitchell  was  a  delesrate  to  the 
Ecuminical  Conference  in  London :  he 
is  a  33d  degree  Scottish  Rite  IMason 
and,  as  one  of  the  really  groat  pulpit 
orators  of  the  day,  he  is  a  commanding 
figure  in  the  Kansas  Sooioty  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Edwin  IMortimer  Randall,  who  is 
known  both  as  a  minister  and  as  an 
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educator,  was  born  in  the  Badger  State, 
but  lived  for  many  years  'neath  the 
shade  of  the  Kansas  Sunflower.  He 
graduated  with  the  class  of  '86  from 
BaKer  University,  subsequently  taking 
the  master's  and  the  doctor's  degrees. 
Dr.  Randall  was  ordained  to  the  Metho- 
dist ministry  in  1888,  filling  pulpits  at 
Herrington,  Osage  City,  Washington 
and  Leavenworth.    In   1896   he  was 
called  to  Seattle  where  he  remained  for 
seven  years   and  then  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Puget 
Sound.  In  1904  he  was  elected  General 
Secretary  of  the  Ep worth  League  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago  and  his  work 
was  so  eminently  satisfactory  that  last 
fall  he  was  re-elected  for  another  four- 
year  term.    The  Ep  worth  League  is 
comparatively  a  new  factor  in  Method- 
ism but  so  rapidly  has  it  spread  that 
there  are  now  approximately  as  many 
chapters  as  there  are  preaching  charges. 
The  Senior  and  Junior  societies  carry 
on  their  work  in  many  channels,  all 
their  activities  being  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  general  secre- 
tary, whose  field  is  not  limited  to  this 
country,  but  includes  some  five  hun- 
dred foreign  chapters  that  reach  to 
the  very  outposts  of  civilization. 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Dornblaser,  pastor 
of  Grace  English  Lutheran  church,  is 
another  minister  who  will  be  remem- 
bered by  many  Kansas  friends.  Rev. 
Dornblaser  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
and  served  his  country  in  the  Civil  war, 
enlisting  with  iCompany  E,  Seventh 
Pennsylvania    Cavalry.      His  book, 

Sabre  Strokes"  is  an  interesting 
volume  inspired  by  his  experiences  in 
the  army.  Rev.  Dornblaser  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  member  of  the  commission 
to  locate  the  Pennsylvania  monument 
at  the  National  Park  at  Chickamauga. 
For  two  years  Rev-  Dornblaser  min- 
istered to  the  English  Lutherans  at 
Ellsworth  and  for  ten  years  he  filled 
a  pulpit  at  Topeka.  He  has  been  a 
resident  of  Chicago  since  1903  and 
stands  high  in  ministerial  circles. 

Father  John  Francis  Neenan  is  one 
of  •the  prominent  clergymen  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.    He  was  born 


at  Denver,  but  was  a  student  at  St. 
Mary's  College,  St.  Marys,  Kansas.  He 
pursued  his  theological  studies  at 
Woodstock  College,  Maryland,  entering 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1884  and  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1898.  For 
some  time  he  was  an  instructor  and 
vice-president  of  St.  Mary's  College, 
and  minister  of  St.  Ignatius  College. 
Chicago.  In  1903  he  was  appointed 
pastor  of*  the  Holy  Family  church,  one 
of  the  largest  Catholic  parishes  in  the 
city,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
West  Side  tenement  house  district. 
Father  Neenan  is  beloved  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  foreigners  who  look  to  the 
Holy  Family  church  for  their  spiritual 
guidance. 

THE   NEWSPAPER  CONTINGENT. 

Rawson  Bennett,  being  a  journalist, 
was  naturally  born  in  Indiana,  but  he 
attended  school  in  Kansas  and  lived 
there  long  enough  to  pass  as  a  native 
Jayhawker.     After   graduating  from 
the  high  school  at  Emporia  he  studied 
languages  under  Dr.  Lewis  DeLew  at 
Wichita  and  then  spent  three  years  at 
the  State  University,  1881-4.   Mr.  Ben- 
nett began  his  newspaper  career  on 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  then,  after 
the  manner  of  his  kind,  he  roamed 
from    place    to    place,    working  for 
various  papers  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City 
and  Milwaukee.  In  1896  he  cast  anchor 
in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  becoming 
telegraph  copy-reader  and  foreign  news 
editor.   His  work  was  appreciated  and 
he  advanced  from  desk  to  desk  until 
now,  as  secretary  and  a  director  of  the 
Inter  Ocean  News  Company  and  editor- 
ial writer  he  is  one  of  the  dominant 
influences  in  Chicago  journalism.  The 
''Ocean"  insists  that  it  is  the  only 
dyed-in-the-wool  Republican  paper  in 
Chicago  and  its  so-called  expose,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  machinations  ami 
deep-laid  schemes  of  the  "newspaper 
trust"  adds  to  the  gaiety  of  Chicago's 
fifty-seven  varieties  of  citizens. 

William  D.  Boyce.  publisher  of  the 
Saturday  Blade,  the  Chicago  Ledger. 

and  other  papers  of  like  character. 

has  made  a  distinct  success  of  this 

particular  class  of  journalistic  mon- 
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strosity.  Boyee  was  identified  with 
Kansas  years  ago,  when  he  established 
a  "patent  inside"  house  at  Winfield 
where  he  published  the  ''ready  prints'' 
for  many  weekly  papers  in  the  South- 
west. Just  now  ]\Ir.  Boyce  is  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  newspaperdom  by 
his  preparations  for  a  ''balloonagraph" 


of  aeroplanes  and  an  airship.  Accord- 
ing to  plans,  the  party  will  spend  most 
of  their  days  and  all  of  their  nights  in 
the  air,  where  they  can  take  flash  light 
pictures  of  the  African  jungles  and  be 
safe  from  ferocious  beasts,  treacherous 
natives,  tsetse  flies,  sleeping  sickness 
and  other  enemies  of  civilization.  The 
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GEORGE  R. 
General  Counyel  for  C, 

expedition  to  Africa  wliich.  for  spec- 
tacular features,  will  eclipse  t]u\t  of 
the  strenuous  T.  R.  The  expedition 
will  carry,  or,  to  be  more  accurate, 
will  be  carried  in  two  balloons,  a  set 


FECK 

M.  &  St.  p.  Ry. 

plan  is  novel,  to  say  the  least,  but 
deixMid  upon  it,  wlien  it  conu^s  to  pic- 
tures of  thrilling  adventures,  bewilder- 
ing sceiuu-y  ami  intimate  views  of  the 
denizens  of  the  forest,  l^oyce,  with  his 
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thirty-three  cameras  and  $100-a-day 
photographer,  will  not  be  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  enterprising  film  manu- 
facturers right  here  in  Chicago. 

Frederick  J.  V.  Skiff  is  not  at  pres- 
ent in  the  newspaper  business,  but  un- 
doubtedly his  "nose  for  news"  stands 
him  in  good  stead  as  director  of  the 
Field  Columbia  Museum.  From  1870 
to  1877  he  was  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  is  one 
of  the  loyal  members  of  the  Kansas 
Society.  Upon  leaving  Lawrence,  Mr. 
Skiff  went  to  Denver,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  journalistic  activities  and 
was  later  elected  to  the  legislature.  He 
came  into  his  own  when  President 
Harrison  appointed  him  a  member  of 
the  World's  Columbian  Commission. 
Mr.  Skiff  made  a  splendid  record  as 
chief  of  the  department  of  mines  and 
mining  and  dupty  director  general  for 
the  Columbian  Exposition.  Since  then 
he  has  been  identified  with  the  Nash- 
ville Exposition,  the  Paris  Exposition 
and  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
Mr.  Skiff  is  a  member  of  numerous 
scientific  societies  and  has  been  honored 
by  medals  and  decorations  from  var- 
ious European  powers.  What  Mr.  Skiff 
does  not  know  about  expositions  would 
not  be  w^orthj'  one's  time  in  learning 
and  just  now  he  is  making  plans  for 
the  new  Field  Museum  on  the  lake  front 
which  will  be  in  many  respects  the 
finest  museum  in  the  world. 

Among  the  younger  journalists  of 
Chicago  is  Dr.  Dan  Brummitt  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  The  Epworth  Herald. 
Dr.  Brummitt  is  a  native  of  England, 
but  lived  at  Topeka  for  ten  years,  dur- 
ing what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the 
* 'formative  period"  of  his  life.  He 
attended  Baker  University  at  Baldwin, 
graduating  with  the  class  of  '9-1.  For 
the  past  eight  years  he  has  been  a 
resident  of  Chicago  and  his  work  in 
connection  with  the  Epworth  Herald 
has  made  him  one  of  the  influential 
forces  in  Methodism. 

ATTORNEYS,  NOT  A  FEW. 

Chicago  has  so  many  lawyers  who 
formerly  lived  in  Kansas  that  there  is 
only  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn — the 


people  of  that  state  must  be  so  peace- 
ful that  the  ambitious  attorneys  are 
forced  to  move  to  communities  where 
the  citizens  are  more  turbulent  and  the 
prizes  for  lawbreaking  are  more  tempt- 
ing. 

George  Record  Peck  is  one  of  the 
names  to  conjure  with  in  legal  circles. 
He  is  a  native  of  York  state  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Wisconsin  where 
he  lived  for  many  years.  In  1871  he 
located  at  Independence,  Kansas,  prac- 
ticing there  until  1874,  when  he  went 
to  Topeka,  where  he  made  his  home 
for  about  twenty  years,  becoming  one 
of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the 
state.  For  five  years  he  was  United 
States  attorney  for  the  district  of  Kan- 
sas and  from  1881  to  1895  he  was 
solicitor  for  the  Santa  Fe.  Possibly  he 
foresaw  ''what  was  coming"  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  at  any  rate  as 
long  ago  as  1892  he  declined  an  appoint- 
ment as  sentaor  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term  and  the  following  year  he  moved 
to  Chicago.  He  is  now  general  counsel 
for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  and  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Peck,  Miller  &  Starr.  Mr.  Peck 
saw  active  service  for  four  years  during 
the  Civil  war,  enlisting  with  the  First 
Wisconsin  heavy  artillery,  later  re-en- 
listing with  the  Thirty-first  Wisconsin 
infantry.  Mr.  Peck  is  one  of  the  best 
known  public  speakers  of  Chicago  and 
has  delivered  orations  on  many  public 
occasions. 

Another  prominent  corporation  attor- 
ney, who  has  devoted  his  talents  to 
railroad  interests  is  Thomas  James  Nor- 
ton, general  coiuisel  for  the  Santa  Fe. 
]Mr.  Norton  is  best  known  in  Kansas 
as  a  newspaper  man.  He  was  connected 
with  a  paper  at  Newton  for  about 
fifteen  years  and  then  wont  to  Topeka 
as  Kansas  representative  of  the  Kansas 
City  Journal.  Seeing  larger  opportuni- 
ties in  the  legal  profession  he  attended 
the  State  University,  graduating  from 
the  law  department  with  the  class  of 
'04.  He  came  to  Chicago  tlie  same 
year  and  has  boon  identified  witli  the 
Santa  Fe  since  1898.  In  1900  he  went 
to  Los  Angeles  as  an  assistant  in  the 
company's  legal   department  on  the 
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coast.  Two  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor  for  Arizona  with 
headquarters  in  Preseott  and,  after  a 
few  months  was  named  as  solicitor  for 
the  coast  lines,  with  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco.  He  remained  there 
until  1907,  when  he  was  made  general 
attorney  for  the  entire  Santa  Fe  sys- 
tem, with  headquarters  in  this  city. 

Robert  S.  lies  was  born  in  Missouri 
but  upon  reaching  years  of  discretion 
he  moved  to  Kansas.  He  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  at  Hiawatha 
from  1875  to  1881,  studying  law  at 
the  same  time.  After  ranching  for  a 
year  or  so  in  South  Dakota  he  came  to 
Chicago  and  has  since  been  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Cook  county  bar.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  lies  & 
Martin;  from  1894  to  1900  Mr.  lies 
was  county  attorney  of  Cook  county 
and  has  always  been  a  leader  in  the 
Republican  party,  also  finding  time  to 
take  a  very  active  interest  in  Various 
fraternal  organizations. 

Edward  T.  0  'Brien  was  born  in  Iowa, 
but  moved  to  Kansas  shortly  after 
receiving  his  LL.  B.  He  located  at 
Wichita,  where  he  practiced  for  ten 
years,  coming  to  Chicago  in  1896  as 
western  attorney  for  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Compan}^  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  steering  his  company  clear 
of  the  breakers^  that  have  been  thrown 
out  by  the  states  in  the  Middle  West. 

Another  attorney  whose  specialty  is 
insurance  law  is  Louis  A,  Stebbins.  He 
is  a  Pennsylvanian,  but  resided  in 
Kansas  from  1878  to  1904.  He  attended 
^he  State  University,  graduating  from 
the  law  department  in  1889,  and  at 
once  began  practicing  in  Topeka.  His 
work  attracted  attention  and  in  1904 
he  was  induced  to  come  to  Chicago  and 
take  charge  of  the  legal  affairs  of  the 
National  Life  Insurance  Companv  of 
the  U.  S.  A. 

John  II.  S.  Lee  was  born  at  Topeka 
in  1871.  He  attended  Like  Forest  Col- 
Harvard  and  the  Nortliwestern 
'  nivorsity  Law  School,  beginning  prac- 
tice in  1898.  He  made  a  record  in  tk^ 
''lUes  attorney's  office  as  assistant  to 
Charles  S.  Deneen,  now  governor.  Mr. 


Lee  is  identified  with  the  well  known 
firm  of  Drydenforth,  Lee,  Critton  & 
Wiles. 

Charles  IM.  Haft  was  born  in  1875  at 
Highland,  Kansas.  He  attended  school 
at  Hiawatha  and  took  his  professional 
course  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
coming  to  Chicago  in  1892,  where  he 
was  at  once  admitted  to  the  bar.  For 
several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Masterson  &  Haft,  but  since 
1905  he  has  been  identified  with  the 
firm  of  Hebel  &  Haft. 

Frederick  W.  Pringle  studied  in  the 
law  school  of  George  W.  Peck  at 
Topeka  and  was  admitted  to  the  Kan- 
sas bar.  He  has  been  a  resident  of 
Chicago  since  1891,  making  a  specialty 
of  corporation,  real  estate  and  munici- 
pal law. 

Frank  Swett  w^as  born  in  Illinois, 
but  is  one  of  the  loyal  representatives 
of  the  Kansas  contingent  in  Chicago. 
In  fact,  whenever  there  is  a  reunion  or 
a  gathering  of  Kansas  people,  Swett  is 
sure  to  be  found  ''among  those  pres- 
ent." He  went  to  Lawrence  when  his 
father  was  appointed  principal  of  Has- 
kell Institution,  the  industrial  training 
school  for  Indian  children.  Mr.  Swett 
made  his  home  in  Kansas  for  ten  years, 
graduating  from  "K.  U."  in  1900,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  practicing  in 
Chicago. 

W.  Irving  Osborne  started  out  as  a 
lawyer  and  practiced  in  Wichita  from 
1888  to  1893.  He  came  to  Chicago  in 
the  World's  Fair  year  and  continued 
his  legal  activities  until  1902  when  he 
aided  in  the  organization  of  the  Central 
Trust  Company,  becoming  its  first  vice- 
president.  The  Central  Trust  has 
grown  rapidly  and  is  now  one  of  the 
solid  financial  institutions  of  Chicago. 

RAILROAD  MEN. 

Chicago's  importance  as  a  railroad 
center — the  greatest  in  the  world — is 
quite  certain  to  draw  to  it,  sooner  or 
later,  the  men  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability  and  the  city  is  now  the  homo 
of  numberless  officials  who  ''got  their 
start"  in  the  Southwest.  Among  the 
best  known  railroad  men  in  tlio  country 
is  Benjamin  L.  Winchcll,  pivsidont  of 
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the  Cliicag:o,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Rail- 
way, a  native  of  ]Missouri,  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  Kansas  and  now 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  Chicago.  His 
railroad  career  started  in  the  Burling- 
ton shops  at  Hannibal  in  July,  1874, 


of  the  lines  in  the  Southwest.  For 
many  years  he  made,  his  home  in 
Topeka  and  he  has  always  had  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  Kansas,  her  natural 
resources,  her  institutions  and  her  citi- 
zens.   He  holds  that  the  interests  of 


Wttiifiii-ifli 


WM.   BAXTER  BTDDLE 
Vice  President  of  Rock  Island  Railroad 


and  there  may  be  some  minor  positions 
which  he  has  not  held  at  one  time  or 
another,  but  if  so,  they  have  escaped 
notice.  The  mere  enumeration  of  the 
companies  with  Avhich  ho  has  been 
connected  would  read  like  a  directory 


the  farmers,  business  men  and  railioacb 
are  inseparable  and  he  overlooks 
opportunity  for  deprecating  wliat  !>• 
considers  the  periiicious  activities  o 
short-sighted  politicians  in  maUini 
capital  at  the  expense  of  the  coin 
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nicreial  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
country.    Mr.  Winchell  holds  member- 
shij)  in  half  a  dozen  of  Chicago's  most, 
prominent  clubs,  as  well  as  in  clubs  in 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Denver. 

Another  railroad  man  who  has  trav- 
eled much  the  same  route  is  Samuel  T. 
Fulton,  assistant  to  President  Winchell. 
He  was  born  at  Topeka  in  1866  and 
bejran  his  career  when  thirteen  years 
old  as  a  messenger  boy  in  the  telegraph 
office  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  at  Topeka. 
By  actual  count  he  has  filled  sixteen 
important  positions  in  the  railroad  ser- 
vice, and  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
has  been  spent  in  his  native  state.  Since 
April,  1904,  he  has  held  the  responsible 
position  of  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  ''Road  with  a  Thousand  Eyes." 

Over  at  the  Burlington  offices  is 
another  man  who  started  out  as  an 
office  boy  and  has  successfully  hurdled 
all  of  the  obstacles  leading  up  to  the 
presidency  of  a  great  railroad.  George 
B.  Harris  was  born  in  Massachusetts 
in  1848,  but  at  the  age  of  sixteen  began 
working  in  the  office  of  the  Hannibal 
&  St.  Joe,  at  Hannibal.  After  working 
up  to  the  position  of  paymaster,  he 
went  with  the  B.  &  M.,  in  1875  as 
cashier  of  the  land  department.  Then 
he  quit  railroading  to  accept  a  position 
with  a  land  company  at  Lincoln,  but 
he  soon  returned  to  his  first  love.  For 
several  years  Mr.  Harris  divided  his 
time  between  the  B.  &  M.  and  the 
Santa  Fe,  as  first  one  and  then  the 
other  made  the  better  bid  for  his  ser- 
vices. Much  of  his  time  his  headquar- 
ters were  at  Topeka.  In  1885  he  went 
with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  North- 
ern Railroad,  advancing  rapidly  in  the 
service.  Eight  years  ago  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  C.  B;  &  Q.  and  as  if 
that  were  not  enough  he  also  holds  the 
position  of  vice-president  for  the  B.  & 
M.,  for  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joe.,  for  the 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council 
r^lufVs  and  for  the  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  & 
Northwestern. 

George  T.  Nicholson  is  one  of  the 
prominent  railroad  men  who  arrived 
way  of  the  college.   He  was  born  in 
^'orth  Carolina,  but  lived  for  many 


5'ears  in  Kansas,  graduating  from  the 
State  University,  and  there  is  not  a 
more  enthusiastic-,  loyal  Jay  hawker  in 
Illinois.  Mr.  Nicholson  entered  the 
service  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  in  1882  -aS  a  clerk,  advancing 
through  the  positions  of  rate  clerk, 
chief  rate  clerk,  chief  clerk,  assistant 
general  passenger  and  ticket  agent  and 
passenger  traffic  manager.  Since  1905 
he  has  been  third  vice-president  of  the 
Santa  Fe  system  and  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  Railway.  Mr.  Nich- 
olson is  president  of  the  Kansas  Society 
of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Nicholson  is  a  loyal 
daughter  of  the  Sunflower  State  and 
has  become  one  of  the  prominent 
workeis  in  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club. 

Eben  E.  MacLeod  is  another  well 
known  official  who  prefaced  his  rail- 
road work  by  a  college  course,  grad- 
uating from  the  Prince  of  Wales  Col- 
lege, Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Canada.  His  first  railroad 
experience  w^as  in  the  east  and  he 
became  identified  with  Kansas  when 
he  went  to  Topeka  as  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Rock  Island. 
Since  1899  he  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Western  Passenger  Association  and, 
according  to  one  of  his  associates, 
knows  more  about  passenger  traffic 
and  transportation  problems  than  six 
railroad  commissioners  and  fifteen  leg- 
islatures combined. 

Some  statistician  has  gathered  figures 
on  the  number  of  prominent  railroad 
men  who  have  come  up  from  the  ranks 
and  the  results  give  the  lie  to  the  ne'er- 
do-wells  who  complain  that  the  poor 
boy  has  no  chance.  Among  the  many 
conspicious  examples  of  self-made  suc- 
cess is  that  of  William  Baxter  Biddle. 
third  vice-president  of  the  Rock  Island 
Mr.  Biddle  was  born  in  Beloit  and 
attended  the  public  schools,  then  took 
Horace  Greeley's  advice  and  went  West 
starting  out  as  a  brakeman  down  in 
New  jNIexico  with  the  Santa  Fe.  For 
seventeen  years  he  was  '*part  and 
parcel"  of  the  life  of  the  Southwest, 
living  at  Albuciueniue.  Emporia  and 
Topeka.  He  wns  station  agent  for  the 
Atlantic  &  Pacific,  chief  clerk  in  the 
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general  freight  office,  assistant  freight 
agent  and  division  freight  and  passen- 
ger agent  for  the  same  road.  In  1888 
he  went  with  the  Santa  Fe  at  Topeka 
as  assistant  general  freight  agent  and 
in  1890  came  to  Chicago  as  assistant 
freight  traffic  manager  and  then 
freight  traffic  manager.  In  !March, 
1905,  he  was  elected  third  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Rock  Island  and  of  the  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  and  of  the 
Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois,  having 
general  charge  of  the  freight  and  pas- 
senger departments. 

At  the  Rock  Island  offices  you  will 
also  find  John  Sebastian — every  one 
knows  Sebastian, — the  man  to  whom 
you  apply  for  further  information.  The 
story  of  his  upward  climb  is  not  unlike 
that  of  others;  nothing  spectacular  or 
meteoric,  but  steady  advancement, 
round  by  round.  He  started  out  with 
the  Santa  Fe  in  1869  and  remained  with 
it  until  1880,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  with  the  Rock  Island,  his  present 
position  being  passenger  traffic  man- 
ager. Mr.  Sebastian's  mission  for  years 


was  to  make  life  a  burden  for  the  scalp- 
ing fraternity  and  he  reduced  to  a 
science  the  manufacture  of  tickets  that 
defied  alterations.  John  Sepastian  will 
be  remembered,  in  a  way,  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  Kansas,  for  he  was  the 
first  man  to  present  a  full  dress  suit 
to  the  wondering  gaze  of  the  natives — 
an  experience  which  he  would  like  to 
forget,  but  for  which  he  is  ever  being 
reminded  by  -his  host  of  "loving 
friends. " 

Over  at  the  Railway  Exchange  build- 
ing there  is  another  prominent  Kansan, 
William  J.  Black,  that  is  the  way  it  is 
spelled,  but  it  is  pronounced  "Jerry 
Black."  His  name  could  be  substituted 
for  almost  any  one  of  the  foregoing 
sketches  and  the  statements  would  not 
be  essentially  wrong.  He  began  life 
at  St.  Louis  and  started  his  railroad 
career  as  an  office  boy  for  the  Yandalia 
in  1884.  He  traveled  the  same  old 
work-route,  most  of  the  time  with  the 
Santa  Fe,  and  since  1905  he  has  been 
passenger  traffic  manager  for  that 
system,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 


Editor's  Note:  The  Kansas  Magazine  is  pleased  to  announce  a  series  of  articles  on 
"Kansans  in  Chicago,"  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Chicago  Press  club,  Mr.  William 
W.  Loomis.  Ex-Kansans  are  an  important  factor  in  the  social  and  commercial  life  of  the 
big  White  City  and  a  consideration  of  their  respective  places  of  trust  will  doubtless  be  of 
interest  to  us  at  home. 


Th©  Army 

No  bugle  but  the  calling  of  the  wind  at 

break  of  day, 
No  ramparts  but  the  hedges  that  stretch  far, 

far  away. 

No  armor  but  the  trembling  blades  jewel- 
crusted  with  the  dew. 

No  fortress  but  the  low  browed  hill  that 
shuts  the  world  from  view. 

No  sentry  but  the  circling  of  the  melancholy 
crow. 


of  tlio  Corn 

No  sound  across  the  great  camp  ground,  no 
soldiers  come  and  go. 

No  chaplain   but   the   harvest  moon  that 

shrives  the  stubble  plain. 
No  dirges  but  the  sobbing  of  the  dismal 

autumn  rain. 

Yet  on  the  burr  pricked  stubble  In  the  early 

flush  of  morn. 
In  rustling  touts  of  khaki  sleeps  the  army 

of  the  corn. 

— Qwcndohi  Inch 
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The  dust  that  choked  the  throat 
Of  the  hollyhock  at  noon 

Lay  dew- wet  by  the  road 
In  the  floodlight  of  the  moon. 


The  po  wder-bodied  moth 

'Cruised  the  mangolds  among. 
Throwing  perfume  from  his  wings 
Where  the  velvet  spider  swung 


The  petal  of  the  rose 

Shook  with  delicate  delight 
As  it  caught  the  idle  tear 

From  the  drowsy  eye  of  night 


and  Caiwioiiiisra 

By  VICTOR  MURDOCK 


GREAT  as  the  difficulties  of  any 
discussion  of  pai-liamentary  law 
are  to  anyone  who  has  never  had 
occasion  to  use  rules  of  procedure  for 
an  assembly  of  men  with  business  to 
transact,  it  is  even  more  confusing  to 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  try  to  master  the  machinery 
by  which  the  present  speaker,  Joseph 
G.  Cannon,  has  concentrated  in  himself 
the  complete  control  of  that  body. 
Actual  experience  alone  stamps  indeli- 
bly upon  the  mind  those  methods  used 
to  defeat  popular  Avill  and  to  enable  a 
designing  minority  to  manipulate  a 
majority. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  man  wrote  to 
me  and  in  his  letter  this  appeared:  "I 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  recog- 
nition in  the  House,  but  it  occurs  to  me 
that  sometimes  they  do  let  members 
make  speeches.  Why  doesn't  some 
member  start  in  to  make  a  speech  and 
at  some  stage  of  it  stop  short  and  move 
to  change  the  rules  along  the  line  the 
rules  insurgents  desire?  That  would 
seem  to  get  around  the  difficulty  of 
recognition." 

I  suppose  that  that  simple  plan  has 
occurred  to  a  great  many  people.  They 
liave  heard  that  the  Speaker's  control 
is  lodged  partly  in  his  power  of  recog- 
nition and  at  the  same  time  have 
noticed  that  congressmen  did  not  have 
great  difficulty  in  making  speeches. 
Why  didn't  a  congressman  stop  talk- 
ing and  make  a  motion  ? 

It  may  seem  incredible  to  many  when 
they  read  that  very  few  congressmen 
make  speeches  in  the  House.  Congress- 
men make  their  speeches  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  tlic  Whole  and  that  is  quite 
another  thing  and  if  I  can  describe 
clearly  the  difference  between  the  two, 
the  answer  to  the  perfectly  natural 
question  in  the  letter  will  be  plain.  The 
speech  which  was  to  be  halted  could 


not  be  made  in  the  House  because 
recognition  would  not  be  given  to  the 
man  who  desired  to  deliver  it-  And 
the  motion  not  be  in  order  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  would  be 
immediately  ruled  out  of  order.  It 
will  be  well  to  follow  this  distinction 
out  in  detail,  avoiding  technicalities 

During  my  first  day  in  Congress  I 
turned  to  an -old  member  who  was 
high  in  the  councils  of  the  House 
machine  and  asked:  '^Is  there  any 
benefit  to  a  new  member  if  he  learns 
the  rules  ? "  he  answered :  ' '  Surely.  The 
rules  are  the  weapons  with  which  he 
fights." 

I  accepted  this  declaration  as  the 
literal  truth.  Later  I  was  to  find  that 
the  rules,  as  interpreted,  were  weapons 
indeed,  not  in  the  hands  of  the  mem- 
ber upon  the  floor,  but  in  the  hands  of 
the  Speaker  and  his  organization  and. 
as  wielded  by  them,  weapons  to  defeat 
popular  representation. 

Almost  every  one  has  a  rudimentary 
idea  of  parliamentary  law.  There  are 
some  rules  of  conduct  for  a  congrega- 
tion of  men  that  are  self-evident.  For 
ii:stance,  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  always 
ir  order,  for  any  assembly  should  ha  v.- 
as  a  natural  right  the  privilege 
stopping  at  pleasure.  In  the  same  way 
a  call  for  the  previous  question  is  n"t 
debatable,  for  such  a  call  proposes  ih  • 
closing  of  debate  and  if  it  were  debat- 
able, the  call  would  not  close  dis»Mis- 
sion.  but  would  prolong  it.  There  ar-^ 
such  rules  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, rules  that  are  as  old  as  assejM- 
blies  and  no  congregation  of  men  oouM 
proceed  in  the  transaction  of  business 
without  them. 

If  a  body  of  men  come  together,  th'' 
election  of  a  chairman  is  the  first  thin.: 
in  order.  He  is  didy  nominated  an^l 
t^leeted.  The  moment  he  takes  his  seal 
he  assumes  a  responsibility  which  ho 
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did  not  have  a  minute  before.  He  is 
now  responsible  for  the  order  of  the 
meet  in  Of.  And  he  has  lost,  at  the  same 
time,  a  privilege — that  of  making  a 
motion.  That  privilege  remains  with 
those  who  do  not  occupy  the  chair.  If 
the  meeting  is  a  perfectly  open  one,  the 
chairman  recognizes  the  first  man  to 
arise  to  his  feet  and  to  address  the 
chair.  The  man  has  the  right  to  make 
a  motion.  If  two  men  rise  simulta- 
neously, the  chairman  must  name  the 
man  who  shall  speak  first,  clearly  an 
unavoidable  arbitrary  selection.  But 
in  nearly  all  meetings  the  second 
man  who  was  not  selected,  takes 
his  seat  with  the  assurance  that  he  will 
bo  recognized  later.  The  man  who  has 
been  recognized  makes  a  motion.  The 
assembly  has  complete  control  of  its 
action.  It  may  decide  to  debate  the 
motion  without  limit  or  it  may  fix  a 
time  when  a  vote  shall  be  taken  on  the 
motion.  Now  if  the  motion  should  be 
-voted  down,  another  motion  is  in  order. 
,This  may  continue  indefinitely.  The 
power  of  initiative  in  a  member  of  any 
^issembly  of  men  is  the  privilege  of 
making  a  motion.  If  he  is  deprived  of 
that  power  there  is  left  to  him  the 
simple  privilege  of  either  voting  up  or 
voting  down  what  other  men  propose. 

Now,  the  right  of  vital  motion,  com- 
jiion  in  the  ordinary  assembly,  is  dis- 
sipated under  the  procedure  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  There  are 
scores  of  congressmen  who  never  make 
a  motion  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, not  because  they  are  delinquent 
in  their  duties,  but  because  they  are 
not  allowed  to  make  a  motion  in  the 
House.  And  there  are  hundreds  who 
have  never  made  a  speech  in  the  House 
l>ecause  speeches  are  made  ordinarily 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  House  proper  is  in  session  only 
a  very  few  minutes  in  the  day,  five  or 
six  minutes  immediately  following 
twelve  o'clock,  noon,  and  five  or  six 
minutes  preceding  five  o'clock,  post 
meridian.  The  most  complete  control 
of  these  brief  intervals  of  time  is  kept 
^>y  the  Speaker.  He  knows,  usually, 
every  man  who  is  to  arise  to  make  a 


motion  and  what  the  subject  matter  of 
the  motion  is.  Ordinarily  but  one  man 
arises  and  he  makes  a  privileged 
motion.  Almost  invariably  the  motion 
is  that  the  House  go  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole  for  a  specific  purpose,  to 
take  up  an  appropriation  bill.  In  less 
than  fifteen  minutes  after  that  motion 
has  been  made,  the  ''House"  is  no 
longer  in  session  and  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  is. 

Few  of  the  many  thousands  of 
visitors  to  the  galleries  know  the  dif- 
ference. The  members  who  sat  in  the 
House  a  moment  before  now  sit  in  the 
same  seats  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  In  fact,  there  have  been  but 
two  visible  changes;  the  silver,  eagle- 
mounted  mace,  which  stands  on  a  mar- 
ble column  has  been  taken  down  and 
the  Speaker  leaves  his  chair  and  calls 
some  one  of  his  lieutenants  to  occupy 
it. 

Theoretically,  every  member  of  Con- 
gress has  had,  during  the  brief  moment 
of  time  the  "House"  was  in  session,  the 
right  to  make  a  motion,  which  we  have 
seen  is  possessed  as  a  natural  right  in 
the  ordinary  assembly.  And,  although 
that  right  in  the  House  is  only  theoreti- 
cal, there  is  always  evident  and  deter- 
mined purpose  in  the  present  Speaker 
to  get  out  of  the  House  and  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

For,  and  here  is  the  point,  the  mem- 
bers vote  to  go  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  for  a  specific  purpose  and 
they  cannot  go  outside  that  purpose 
while  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
A  motion  at  the  end  of  a  speech  to 
change  the  rules  would  be  clearly  out 
of  order  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
because  the  committee  was  not  em- 
powered to  take  up  the  matter  of  the 
rules. 

The  volumes  upon  vohnnes  of 
speeches  made  by  congressnu^n  are 
made,  not  in  the  House,  but  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  Sometimes 
they  deal  with  the  bill  which  (he  com- 
mittee is  supposed  to  be  considering 
and  sometimes  they  do  not.  Now  the 
Speaker,  through  his  lieutenants,  the 
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chairmen  of  committees,  can  make  the 
time  for  general  debate  flexible.  He 
can  stretch  it  out  or  shorten  it.  If  it 
serves  his  purpose  to  have  long  debate, 
to  keep  the  House  so  jammed  up  with 
business  that  it  cannot  become  insistent 
that  certain  legislation  be  brought  up 
which  he  does  not  want  considered, 
there  is  plenty  of  time  for  speeches  and 
lamentably  there  are  always  those  who 
want  time  to  make  speeches.  If  the 
Speaker  wants  to  shorten  debate,  he 
can  do  so  through  the  control  of  his 
lieutenants.  For  the  machine  never  sur- 
renders control  of  time,  even  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  The  Speaker 
leaves  the  chair,  one  of  his  lieutenants 
takes  his  place,  and  that  chairman 
recognizes,  not  any  member  who  arises, 
but  the  committee  chairman  on  the 
floor.  And  the  committee  chairman,  in 
possession  of  all  the  time,  yields  it  out 
piecemeal  to  those  members  who  have 
asked  him  for  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty 
minutes,  as  the  case  may  be. 

There  is  one  important  exception  to 
be  noted.  It  is  the  brightest  parliamen- 
tary spot  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, even  though  it  is  occasionally  set 
aside  by  a  special  rule.  It  is  the  "five 
minute rule.  When  the  bill  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  read  by 
paragraphs,  amendments  are  in  order 
and  any  member  who  has  an  amend- 
ment in  order,  on  the  paragraph  of  the 
bill*  only,  must  be  recognized  to  offer  it 
and  to  speak  upon  it  if  he  desires,  for 
five  minutes.  Here  the  real  business  of 
the  popular  branch  of  Congress  is  trans- 
acted: here  there  is  freedom.  It  does 
not  embarra.ss  business.  It  expedietes 
and  illuminates.  And  it  stands  as  a 
complete  answer  to  the  adherents  of 
Cannon  and  Cannonisiii,  who  claim  that 
the  House  is  not  capable  of  governing 
itself. 

Now  the  control  of  the  time  of  the 
** House"  and  that  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  would  be  almost  sufficient 
to  give  Speaker  Cannon  and  his  machine 
complete  power  over  one  branch  of 
Congress,  through  the  mere  force  of 
manipulation. 

But  the  control  over  time  and  busi- 


ness is  not  the  power  Speaker  Cannon 
prizes  most.  The  power  of  recognition 
and  the  power  to  appoint  committees, 
standing  and  select,  are  those  dear  to 
his  heart. 

Long  ago  the  rule  of  recognition 
read  : 

"When  any  member  desires  to  speak  or  de- 
liver any  matter  to  the  House,  he  shall  rise 
and  respectfully  address  himself  to  'Mr. 
Speaker'  and  may  address  the  House  from 
any  place  on  the  floor  or  from  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  shall  confine  himself  to  the  ques- 
tion under  debate,  avoiding  personality." 

Now  the  rule  reads : 

"When  any  member  desires  to  speak  or  de- 
liver any  matter  to  the  House,  he  shall  rise 
and  respectfully  address  himself  to  'Mr. 
Speaker,'  and,  ON  BEING  RECOGNIZED, 
may  address  the  House  from  any  place  on 
the  floor  or  from  the  Clerk's  desk  and  shall 
confine  himself  to  the  question  under  de- 
bate, avoiding  personality." 

The  addition  of  these  three  words, 
''on  being  recognized,"  as  interpreted 
by  Speaker  Cannon,  shifts  a  great  pre- 
rogative from  the  member  on  the  floor 
to  the  Speaker  in  the  chair.  Suppose 
now  that  Congress  has  opened  for  the 
day.  One  member  arises.  The  other 
three  hundred  and  ninety  members 
keep  their  seats.  The  one  member, 
with  a  motion  which  is  obnoxious  to 
the  Speaker,  cries,  ''Mr.  Speaker." 
The  Speaker,  under  the  old  rule,  Avould 
have  to  recognize  him.  But,  under  the 
new  rule,  under  its  technical  interpreta- 
tion, the  member  can  proceed  only  "on 
being  recognized."  5\^o  such  thing  is 
likely  to  happen,  for  the  lieutenants  of 
the  Speaker  are  always  ready  to  contest 
recognition,  but  if  it  should  occur,  the 
Speaker,  without  recognizing  the  mem- 
ber in  the  technical  meaning  of  the  rule, 
would  ask,  as  he  has  asked,  ''For  what 
purpose  does  the  gentleman  rise?"  That 
is  not  recognition.  The  member  would 
then  declare  his  purpose  and  the 
Speaker  would  say,  as  he  has  said. 
"The  gentleman  is  not  recognized  for 
that  purpose." 

I  have  had  many  ask  me  :  "Why  not 
appeal  from  the  chair?"  The  answer 
is  simple.  There  is  no  appeal  from 
recognition. 

As  dear  to  the  Speaker  as  this  in- 
quisitorial power  of  recognition  is  tlic 
power  of  appointment  of  committeoa, 
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including  the  Committee  our  Rules. 
Everything  in  Congress  is  considered 
first  in  standing  committees.  The  chair- 
man of  a  committee  is  a  small  poten- 
tate. The  new  man  is  told  that  if  he 
sticks  to  the  chairman  of  his  committee, 
he  will  advance,  possibly  some  day  to  a 
chairmanship.  The  belligerent  member 
who  crosses  his  chairman  is  reported  to 
the  Speaker.  If  he  is  on  a  good  commit- 
tee, he  is  demoted  in  the  list  or  shifted 
to  one  of  the  poor  committees  and  they 
are  numerous.  Under  this  system  the 
price  of  a  chairmanship  is  loyalty  to 
the  chairman.  Time  and  again  through- 
out every  session  of  Congress  the  word 
goes  through  the  House,  '^Yote  with  the 
committee."  That  means  to  vote  with 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  and  to 
vote  w4th  the  Speaker.  The  same 
power  which  is  seen  here  in  its  affirma- 
tive side  is  equally  serviceable  of  course 
in  pigeon-holing  legislation  of  which 
the  Speaker  disapproves. 

And  this  is  not  the  greatest  power  of 
the  Speaker.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  he  dominates 
it.  Nearly  all  the  more  important  leg- 
islation passes  under  a  special  rule. 
That  is,  the  regular  rules  are  all  swept 
aside,  including  the  five  minute  rule, 
and  the  House  votes  to  put  a  great 
measure  through  quickly,  without 
amendment.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
reports  the  special  rule.  Congress  can 
vote  it  down  of  course.  But  Congress 
does  not.  Vll  the  power  of  the  Speaker, 
through  control  of  business,  through 
committee  appointment  favors,  through 
the  lure  of  future  recognition,  through 
the  thought,  which  is  moving  with  all 
men,  that  it  is  better  to  take  something 
than  to  go  without  anything  at  all,  per- 
suades Congress  to  vote  away  its  primal 
right  of  amendment  ;and  adopt  the 
special  rule  which  also  adopts  the  meas- 
ure proposed,  not  a  measure  framed 


by  Congress,  but  a  measure  framed  by 
the  Speaker  and  his  satraps. 

There  is  a  determined  effort  upon  the 
part  of  Speaker  Cannon  and  his  forces 
to  make  the  public  believe  that  the  con- 
test in  regard  to  him  and  the  rules  as 
at  present  interpreted,  is  a  repetition  of 
the  contest  which  was  waged  during  the 
Speakership  of  Thomas  B.  Reed.  This 
contest  and  that  are  not  the  same.  That 
was  a  partisan  struggle.  This  is  not. 
That  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  to  break  down  a  filibuster  and 
to  expedite  business  in  spite  of  the  min- 
ority. This  is  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
Speaker  from  dictating  and  delaying 
business.  The  Reed  contest  touched  no 
points  now  in  controversy.  The  princi- 
pal change  at  Reed's  suggestion  was  to 
give  the  Speaker  the  right  to  count  a 
quorum  of  those  present  which  no  one 
desires  or  proposes  to  change. 

The  dearest  creation  of  the  American 
people  was  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  term  was  made  short  and 
the  number  of  people  to  be  represented 
in  each  district  small,  in  order  that  the 
House  might  be  made  truly  representa- 
tive, quickly  responsive  to  popular  will. 

Cannon  and  Cannonism  have  per- 
verted the  design  by  twisting  and  dis- 
torting its  usages.  The  genius  of  self- 
government  and  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitutional grant  have  been  violated. 

It  is  not  enough  to  aim  merely  at 
the  elimination  of  Speaker  Cannon.  The 
system  must  be  changed,  as  well. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask : 

First,  that  the  power  of  inquisitorial 
recos^nition  be  taken  away  from  the 
Speaker? 

Second,  that  the  House  appoint  its 
own  committees? 

Third,  that  the  Speaker  be  made 
ineligible  to  a  place  on  the  Committee 
on  Rules? 


Th©  Balk  at  ©©a  MarkiiD's 

By  GEORGE  WARBURTON  LEWIS 


IN  THE  first  place  Lieutenant  Higley 
Hutcheson  and  Vernon  Y.  Trotter 
had  no  business  to  do  it.  They 
knew  it,  and  in  all  probability  that  was 
the  precise  reason  they  did  it. 

**Get  busy,  Trot,"  said  Hutch,  (he 
never  used  more  than  the  first  half  of 
my  race  track  appellation,  while  I  re- 
talliated  with  ''Hutch")  ;  ''Get  busy," 
said  Hutch,  "the  President  is  going  to 
give  a  baile  in  token  of  his  esteem  for 
the  principales  of  Villa  Real,  and,  of 
course,  that  means  us." 

I  demurred,  visions  of  sleek  female 
coiffures,  redolent  with  the  odor  of 
stale  cocoanut  oil,  making  me  wary. 

"Suppose  ^"  I  began, 

"Suppose  nothing,"  chopped  in 
Hutch,  "we've  been  sentenced  by  the 
War  Chief  to  two  years  of  banishment 
on  this  forgotten  island,  and  the  only 
mitigating  phase  of  the  sentence  lies 
in  the  fact  that  we  are  not  forbidden 
the  privilege  of  moving  in  the  elite  of 
Samar  society." 

"But,  Hutch,  you're  an  officer  of 
the  Army.  Imagine  what  the  Old  Man 
would  think  if  he  should  chance  this 
way  and  behold  Higley  Hutcheson,  his 
pride,  -with  one  of  these  dwarfish 
hnssies  crushed  against  his  bosom  in  a 
sensuous  dance.  I  tell  you  it  would 
compromise  us  ;  it 's  folly. ' ' 

"I  agree  with  you  unreservedly  on 
the  first  count.  We  are,  as  you  say, 
officers  of  the  army,  and  for  this  reason 
our  common  mission  here  among  this 
benighted  race  is  to  promote  friendly 

relations  between  the  gu   between 

the  Filipino  and  the  American  people, 
and  to  attain  this  end  it  is  necessary 
that  the  officers  themselves  lead  in 
social  functions,  thereby  making  the 
means  by  which  an  amicable  footing 
may  be  maintained  between  the  two 
peoples."  Vernon,  "the  rascal  went  on, 
**a  great  country  has  appointed  you  its 


honored  representative,  eighty  million 
people  have  placed  implicit  trust  in 
your  fidelity;  you  are  a  power  for  the 
increase  or  the  destruction  of  our 
national  prestige.  Will  you  do  your 
duty  or  will  you  be  guilty  of  treason 

and  " 

But  Hutch  was  importuning  the 
bamboo  walls,  for  I  had  escaped  to  the 
open  air. 

Entreaties  and  threats  alike  availed 
pie  nothing  with  Higley  Hutcheson. 
Came  a  day  when  many  banners,  Amer- 
ican and  Filipino,  streamed  together 
above  the  pueblo,  and  the  strange  faces 
of  natives  whom  the  Presidente  intro- 
duced as  "personages  from  the 
province,"  appeared  in  the  gaily 
bedecked  streets.  This  was  the  day  of 
,the  much-heralded  fiesta,  the  baile  at 
Don  Mariano's-  The  host  stood  in  the 
doorway  of  his  rather  pretentious  nipa 
home,  his  full,  round  face  beaming  an 
unctuous  welcome  upon  each  arrival. 
His  voice  was  soft,  his  speech  voluble 
and  his  manner  profoundly  courteous 
and  polite,  while  from  his  slit-like  dark 
eyes  he  seemed  actually  to  radiate  the 
hospitality  which  every  guest  was  as- 
sured and  reassured,  awaited  his  on  the 
inside.  Alwa3's  Don  ]\[ariano  addressed 
the  arriving  guests  in  subdued,  con- 
fidential tones,  as  though  desirous  of 
gladdening  each  successive  comer  with 
something  which  might  be  construed 
by  the  hearer  as  an  act  of  special 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  host. 

When  Hutch  and  I  had  grown  weary 
of  watching  the  punctilious  monotonies 
of  the  reception  from  a  distant  vanta go- 
point  in  the  enlisted  men's  cook-shack, 
we  repaired  to  quarters  to  dress  for  the 
occasion.  Oiu'  white  linen  suits  wore 
the  recent  and  glorious  handiwork  of  a 
native  tailor  of  Tacloban.  whose  evident 
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object  in  the  making  had  been  to  guard 
against  any  departure  from  the  prevail- 
ing Filipino  custom.  As  a  consequence 
there  wasn't  a  pocket  big  enough  to  get 
two  fingers  into,  much  less  a  revolver, 
which  is  one  Article  of  War,  at  least, 
that  Hutch  and  I  have  learned  to  abide 
by  (close  by)  and  carry  on  our  persons 
for  ready  reference.  We  haggled  over 
the  question  for  a  space,  but  ultimately 
had  the  temerity  to  attend  the  function 
unarmed.  I  observed,  though,  upon 
glancing  out  through  a  wall-vent,  that 
Hutch  had  gotten  word  to  the  guard, 
for  an  unusual  number  of  men  were 
being  toled  off  secretly  by  the  sergeant 
of  the  guard  in  the  patio.  The  perform- 
ance was  progressing  with  such 
enforced  quiet  and  the  hour  was  so 
unusual  that  I  instantly  guessed  the 
nature  of  the  movement  afoot ;  and  then 
and  there  I  paid  Hutch  a  mental  com- 
pilment  on  his  foresight.  But  when 
again  I  looked  out  upon  the  bizarre 
little  streets,  choked  with  the  host  of 
innocent  looking  provincials  and  res- 
plendent with  gay  coloring,  I  could  not 
but  think  of  Hutch's  precaution  as 
being  unnecessary  and  one  that  we 
might  expect  to  be  resented,  once  the 
amiable  Don  ever  heard  of  it. 

By  six  o'clock  the  baile  at  Don 
Mariano 's  was  in  full  flower.  Out  upon 
the  furnace-hot  air,  which  still  radiated 
over  the  village  and  threatened  to  stifle 
it,  floated  strains  of  music,  with  an 
occasional  discord,  from  a  ten-piece 
native  orchestra  which  occupied  an  ele- 
vation at  one  end  of  the  only  room  in 
the  pueblo  that  could  boast  of  a  real 
board  floor.  In  the  room  some  six  or 
eicrht  couples,  extravagantly  attired, 
glided  airily  to  the  precarious  rhythm 
of  **Sobre  las  Olas"  or  '^\fter  the 
J^all."  The  stuffy  air  reeked  with  sun- 
dry odors,  which,  when  agitated  and 
commingled  by  the  whirling  dancers, 
took  on  a  character  as  of  tangible  ele- 
ments in  a  contest  to  determine  which 
^bould  prevail.  There  were  present  on 
an  original  pattern  of  sideboard,  vino 
«'^nd  tuba  of  various  colors  and  kinds, 
tojjother  with  innumerable  steaming 
'^'•^nmples  of  culinary  possibility;  but 


the  inevitable  and  odoriferous  cocoanut- 
oil,  now  reenforced  by  its  association 
with  much  perspiration,  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  as  to  odor  ere  long.  It 
shone  on  the  coiffures  of  the  senoritas 
like  mantillas  of  spurious  gems,  but  its 
lustre  was  as  nothing  compared  to  its 
smell. 

After  I  had  made  my  debut  I  was 
introduced  with  ponderous  ceremony 
to  a  favorite  hermana  of  the  Presi- 
dente's.  She  was  not  a  unattractive 
mestiza,  w^ho  possessed  all  the  beaming 
amiability  of  her  over-fed  brother.  She 
wore  the  conventional  zapatos,  and  as 
we  went  away  in  a  dizzy  waltz  I  was 
conscious  of  a  nervous  dread  lest  she 
waltz  out  of  them,  so  to  speak,  to  my 
great  mortification.  I  only  felt  secure 
when  the  maestro  de  musica  held  up  his 
baton  as  a  signal  for  the  sweaty  musi- 
cos  to  pause  and  inflate  themselves  for 

El  Senor  Highley  Huteheson  went 
the  next  number. 

swinging  into  the  next  dance  with  all 
the  audacious  certitude  of  one  who 
treads  familiar  ground.  As  he  floated 
past  me  with  a  much-powdered  damsel 
on  his  arm,  my  intent  ear  apprised  me 
that  he  was  engaged  in  another  of  his 
desperate  assaults  on  the  elusive 
Spanish  language.  Small  wonder,  I 
thought,  that  liis  partner  was  in  smiles. 
But  the  dauntless  Americano  himself 
was  never  more  at  ease  nor  more  pro- 
foundly polite,  and  his  courtly  Castilian 
manners  fitted  him  better,  by  far,  than 
did  the  tailored  suit  from  Tacloban. 
What  with  its  ludicrous  cut  and  its 
owner's  to-the-manner-born  acceptance 
of  things,  I  was  seized  by  a  quality  of 
merriment  wholly  uncontrollable,  and 
which  threatened  me  with  ostracism 
from  correct  society  in  Samar.  ^ly 
heathenish  guffaws  of  laughter  elicited 
wondering  stares  from  everybody,  in- 
cluding Hutch,  in  whose  quizzical  look 
I  read  speculation  as  to  whether  I  had 
suddenly  fallen  a  victim  to  the  so- 
called  "philippinitis,"  or  some  equally 
alarming  form  of  tropical  aberration. 
The  situation,  for  me,  was  already 
strained,  but  the  climax  was  reached  in 
the  next  instant  when  Hutch's  mestiza 
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partner  came  under  the  hypnotic  spell 
of  my  exploding  laughter  and,  simul- 
taneously encountering  an  inauspicious 
pank  in  the  floor,  actually  did  lose  one 
of  her  slippers.    Hutch,  however,  was 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  event.  He 
fetched  the  intractable  zapato  to  its 
mistress  with  the  faithfulness  of  a 
retriever  and  the  gallantry  of  a  cheva- 
lier ;  and  then,  ere  the  prodigious  humor 
of  the  thing  should  fairly  overcome 
me,  I  slowly  gave  ground  toward  the 
door.   Once  there  I  turned  and  fled  full 
tilt  into  the  night — and  all  of  a  sudden 
into  the  affectionate  embrace  of  two 
spectre-like  figures,   which  had  mys- 
teriously taken  form  in  the  darkness 
and  barred  my  way.    About  my  waist 
I  felt  the  grip  of  arms  worthy  of  Her- 
cules.  I  writhed  and  strained  until  the 
blood  sang  in  my  head  and  my  eyes 
threatened  to  bulge  bloody  from  their 
aching  sockets.    Then,  suddenly  I  be- 
thought me  of  the  guard — where  in 
H — 1  could  they  be !    I  attempted  to 
cry  out,  but  a  faint,  weird  and  unearth- 
ly sound,  half  squeal,  half  wheeze,  was 
all  that  issued  from  my  cramped  lungs 
ere  something  descended  cruelly  upon 
my  head,  bringing  with  it  a  great  flash 
of  fire,  which  quickly  resolved  into 
myraid  points  of  light.    These  remain- 
ed for  a  little  space,  blinking  at  me 
queerly;  then,  floating  singly  or  in 
straggling  groups,  they  passed  out  of 
my  perspective,  and  simultaneously  I 
came  to  know  that  my  face  was  wet 
with  a  warm,  adhesive  fluid,  some  of 
which,  I  realized,  in  consequence  of  my 
relaxed  jaw,  was  dripping  revoltingly 
into  my  mouth.  Like  the  worsted  pugi- 
list, who  returns  to  consciousness  with 
a  calculative  weariness,  I  came  to  my- 
self, and  still  betraying  no  sign  of  life, 
mentally  laid  hold  of  my  surroundings. 
Beneath  me  I  felt  the  rhythmical  swing 
and  jolt  of  a  litter,  on  which  two  men 
were  bearing  me  along  at  a  helter- 
skelter  pace.    In  ten  seconds  I  must 
have  turned  over  in  my  mind  a  like 
number  of  schemes  to  thwart  my  cap- 
tors, but  the  one  which  I  determined 
to  put  into  execution  was  suddenly  to 
spring  clear  of  the  litter  and  conceal 


myself  in  the  darkness.  Summoninj? 
all  the  strength  that  remained  to  me,  I 
leaped  like  a  shot  from  the  swaying 
litter,  alighting  by  chance  on  my  teet, 
and  made  off  at  a  pace  which  put  to 
shame  the  suggestive  name  of  my  for- 
bears.  Black  as  Erebus  had  grown  the 
night,    and    obstructions    one  after 
another  tripped  or  threw  me  headlon:?, 
but  I  knew  that  Death,  with  ears  that 
marked  my  every  footfall,  raced  behind 
me;  and  oh,  how  desperately  man  will 
struggle  for  love  of  the  throbbing  life 
that  is  in  him!    To  attempt  to  hide 
myself  would  be  folly,  so  close  was  the 
pursuit,  so  I  tore  aimlessly  on  through 
the  night — and  quite  abruptly  there 
broke  upon  my  ear  a  sputtering  volley 
of  sharp,  spiteful  barks,  as  of  savage 
dogs  come  close  upon  their  prey.  And 
now,  all  in  a  twinkling,  the  ground 
met  my  fleeing  feet  smooth  and  hard 
as  a  race-track.   All  at  once  an  object 
darker  than  the   surrounding  night, 
loomed  in  front  of  me  and  something 
sped  past  my  head  with  a  curious  men- 
acing whir-r-r.    I  struck  out  with  des- 
perate force  and  experienced  in  one 
fleeting  instant  the  mad  joy  of  feeling 
an  opponent  crumbling  up  under  the 
weight  of  my  blow.     Behind  me  I 
heard  the  vanquished  splash  heavily 
into  the  water  and  so  I  guessed  that 
I  was  fleeing  along  the  margin  of  the 
channel.   Raising  my  eyes  I  saw  liglits; 
ahead,  and  a  moment  later  the  sound 
of  a  great  commotion  came  to  me.  and 
the  spiteful  barking  of  the  dogs  dinned 
in  my  ears  afresh.    I  was  back  in  the 
village,  where  it  seemed  that  Hell  had 
indeed  broken  loose.   Don  ]\Iariano  had 
tricked  us.    Balingiga  had  recurred.  A 
great  passion  broke  upon  me.  and  with- 
out realizing  my  danger  I  burst  pell- 
mell,  with  naught  save  my  bare  hands, 
among  the  surging,  shrieking  multitude 
of  the  enemy. 

Over  behind  the  stone  barricade  of 
the  cook-shack  half-a-dozen  rifles  wore 
spitting  flame  in  a  way  that  tempte<l 
me  to  cheer  the  men  behind  them ; 
while  beyond,  in  the  open,  what  seoniotl 
to  me  a  mere  handful  of  men,  led  by  a 
figure  all  in  white,  were  firing  rapidly, 
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cutting,  slashing.  The  white-clad  figure 
fascinated  me  strangely.  The  costume 
was  unmistakably  that  of  a  native,  but 
the  voice — I  heard  it  now  raised  high 
in  command — and  the  lithe,  strong  body 
l)olonged  to  none  other  than  the  late 
advocate  of  social  fusion  in  Samar, 
Uigley  Hutcheson-  It  was  obvious  that 
Hutch  had  undergone  a  revulsion  of 
sentiment. 

You  can  never  quite  follow  incidents, 
somehow,  at  a  time  when  things  move 
with  a  rush  and  many  lives  hang  in 
the  balance.  One  achievement,  how- 
ever, which  I  culled  from  the  melee 
and  jotted  down  on  the  credit  side  of 
my  dairy,  remains  with  me  still  quite 
clearly.  One  of  the  treacherous  imps — 
a  massive  fellow  carrying  a  rifle — 
came  panting  alongside  of  me  in  the 
fisrhting,  where,  unwitting  of  my  prox- 
imity, he  dropped  intenty  upon  one 
knee  and  leveled  his  weapon  carefully 
at  the  battling  figure  of  Hutch.  I 
should  never  have  believed  that  such 
quickness  was  possible  of  me.  I 
wrenched  at  the  weapon  at  the  precise 
instant  that  it  was  discharged,  and  in 
the  same  moment  its  bulky  owner  threw 
himself  upon  me  with  tigerish  ferocity. 
To  and  fro  w^e  struggled  in  dogged 
silence,  the  rifle  held  fast  in  the  crush 
of  our  bodies,  our  hot  breath  fanning 
each  other's  faces.  Until  he  brought 
down  a  great  malediction  upon  me  I 
had  not'  suspected  my  opponent's  iden- 
tity. My  late  host,  Don  Mariano,  was 
sliowing  me  a  hitherto  unsuspected  side 
of  his  hospitality.  How  my  fingers 
'^ver  won  to  that  pampered,  fat  throat 
I  don't  know,  but  I  do  know  that  once 
there  they  clutched  and  penetrated  the 
flesh  like  the  talons  of  some  mightv 
hird  of  prey.  Oh,  it  was  exquisitely 
gratifying  to  feel  his  hold  or  me  relax, 
to  know  that  the  rifle  had  slid  to  the 
k'round,  and  to  feel  his  huge  body  sway 
^voakly  and  gradually  succumb!  But 
^^hcn  I  myself  sank  down,  quite  unac- 
''<'nntably  beside  the  insensible  belligcr- 
''nt  and  consciousness  all  but  fluttered 
away,  it  came  to  my  waning  senses 
htiw  close-won  had  been  the  victory, 
•^nd  in  this  sub-conscious  condition  I 


came  to  feel  that  some  outlandish 
silhouette  of  a  thing  was  blotting  out 
the  vista  of  my  sight.  Something 
deliciously  cool  and  refreshing  poured 
over  my  face  and  head  and  at  once  the 
silhouette  resolved  itself  into — Hutch — 
my  own  old  pro-Filipino  Hutch!— and 
he  smiling  the  guiltiest  kind  of  a  smile, 
too. 

*'Is  the  baile  over?"  I  asked,  maybe 
a  bit  wheezy  of  voice. 

''The  music  has  stopped,  anyway," 
restricted  Hutch. 

And  then  he  must  have  caught  sight 
of  the  little  scratch  that  lay  along  the 
top  of  my  scalp,  for  he  took  my  hand 
and  pressed  it  in  a  way  that  was  meant  ^ 
to  give  me  heart,  the  while  indicating 
some  blazing  shacks,  among  which  I 
could  make  out  the  casa  of  Don  Mariano 
reducing  rapidly  under  high-leaping 
flames. 

I  sat  upright,  oppressed  by  a  queer 
drowsiness.  Scattered  everywhere,  and 
often  in  grim  huddles,  I  beheld  the 
fallen  enemy.  The  bodies  for  the  most 
part,  lay  in  strange,  a^vkward  positions- 
They  might  have  been  so  many  poseurs 
in  contortion. 

"Only  five  men  wounded,"  com- 
forted Hutch— "but,"  he  added  with 
an  almost  pleased  emphasis,  "enough 
traitors  muerto  to  dam  the  channel." 

My  fat  prisoner,  I  noted,  had  disap- 
peared; but  very  soon  again  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  him  staggering  away  to 
prison  under  guard. 

Hutch,  following  my  gaze  and  noting 
the  rifle  that  lay  beside  me,  remarked 
that,  "lie  might  have  hurt  someone 
wuth  that  gun,"  and  I  said.  "Yos!" 

In  quarters  Hutch  and  I  relegated 
our  w^hite  suits  to  the  lizard-inhabited, 
bamboo  wall,  soundly  reviling  the  wee 
pockets  and  the  sastre  who  had  fash- 
ioned thom:  and  later,  following  the 
time-honorod  custom  of  locking  the 
stable-door  after  the  horse  is  stolen. 
Higley  called  upon  our  trusted  mucha- 
cho  to  produce  our  swords  and  revol- 
vers and  trim  them  for  emergency. 
Could  you  l)clieve  it? — there  wasn't  the 
ghost  of  a  muchacho,  or  revolvers. — 
or  anything  else  to  speak  of,  anywhere 
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in  our  humble  shack,  or  in  all  that  vil- 
lage of  diabolical  thieves  and  insurrec- 
tos! 

Thus    ended    the    baile    at  Don 


Mariano's,  and  thus  ended  all  efforts 
toward  colonial  propitiation  on  the 
part  of  Lieutenants  Hig^ey  Hutcheson 
and  Vernon  Y.  Trotter. 


The  Cliayem©  V.m<\  of  ^73 

Isy  DR.  WILL  B.  MEAD 


THE  HISTORY  of  Kansas  has  been 
partially  written.  Her  early 
struggles  between  Free  State  and 
Proslavery  men,  was  a  world-wide 
theme,  that  gave  her  the  name,  *'Bleed- 
•ing  Kansas." 

The  constant  conflict  of  the  early 
settlers  of  our  country,  beginning  with 
the  New  England  settlements,  with 
Ravage  tribes  of  Indians;  the  bloody 
massacres  of  the  whites  in  the  early 
settlement  of  northern  Illinois;  the 
wars  with  the  Indians  of  Kentucky, 
which  gave  to  that  state  the  name, 
**Dark  and  Bloody  Ground,"  are 
•recorded  in  our  country's  history. 
But  the  Cheyenne  Indian  raid  of  Sep- 
tember 30th,  1878,  when  many  settlers 
of  the  vicinity  of  Oberlin,  Decatur 
county,  Kansas,  were  surprised  and 
massacred  without  warning,  has  never 
been  fully  told. 

In  the  spring  of  1878,  John  Roda- 
haver,  anxious  for  the  conquest  of  new 
regions,  came  West  and  settled  at  Ober- 
lin, the  present  county  seat  of  Decatur 
County,  Kansas.  When  he  arrived  on 
what  is  now  the  Oberlin  townsite,  he 
found  a  post  office  established  which 
was  called  Sappa.  Being  an  Ohio  man, 
he  had  the  name  changed  to  Oberlin, 
after  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  started  to 
build  a  town.  Settlers  soon  learned  of 
this  new  and  promising  community, 
where  land  could  be  had  for  the  filing 
and  settling,  and  began  to  pour  in.  The 
pioneer  went  to  work,  turning  the 
virgin  soil  and  at  eventide  rested  at 
peace  with  his  family. 

But  a  change  soon  came  over  the 
spell  of  his  dreams.  One  day  as  he 
cast  his  eye  to  the  southwest  he  saw 
the  steady  approach  of  a  band  of 


Cheyenne  Indians.  There  were  about 
three  hundred  in  the  band,  including 
the  squaws.  They  must  have  had  four 
hundred  ponies,  as  they  stole  all  the 
ponies  along  their  line  of  march.  ''Dull 
Knife,"  the  chief,  was  in  command. 
These  Indians  had  been  stationed  at  the 
Cheyenne  Agency,  in  Arizona,  where 
they  became  insubordinate,  broke  away 
and  started  out  on  a  raid  of  pillage  and 
destruction. 

The  first  news  of  their  appearance  in 
Decatur  county  spread  like  wildfire 
and  on  the  morning  of  that  fatal  day, 
the  quiet  little  village  of  Oberlin  had 
summoned  the  people  to  arms  and  pre- 
sented a  wild  and  animated  scene  that 
none  of  her  old  settlers  will  ever  for- 
get. The  villagers  hastily  mobilized  a 
raw  army  for  the  field.  Every  old  set- 
tler able  to  bear  arms  made  ready  to 
repel  the  invasion. 

Before  entering  into  a  detailed 
account  of  the  tragic  scenes  that  are  to 
follow,  I  want  to  give  a  description  and 
review  of  the  men  who  were  chosen  as 
leaders  of  the  different  detachments  of 
this  motley  force. 

At  a  meeting,  called  on  the  mornini: 
of  September  30th,  1878,  at  the  soutli- 
east  corner  of  Peun  avenue  and  Hnll 
street,  in  the  village  of  Oberlin,  Kan- 
sas, these  captains  were  named. 

The  first  one  chosen  was  William 
Dempster  Street,  a  former  governniont 
SQont  and  cowboy,  who  had  spent  his 
early  life  on  the  plains.  From  boy- 
hood he  had  been  accustomed  to  hard 
Jvuocks  and  rough  usage;  fate  witli 
him  had  so  decrood  and  ho  nnirnnircl 
not  at  the  obstacles  that  bosot  his 
way.  ]\Iany  a  night  ho  had  slept  alono 
on  the  open  plains  of  western  Kansas. 
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with  no  bed  but  a  blanket  and  no  cov- 
ering but  the  canopy  of  Heaven.  Prowl- 
ing bands  of  Indians  infested  the  region 
and  the  howls  of  the  coyote  made  the 
nights  hideous,  but  he  slept, — tired 
nature  could  do  nothing  else,  and  at 
the  coming  of  the  dawn,  after  a  hasty 
and  scanty  repast,  he  would  mount  his 
pony  and  start  out  again  to  recon- 
jioiter.  Mr.  Street  was  a  man  of 
quiet,  but  firm,  demeanor.  The  many 
bloody  and  dangerous  scenes  through 
which  he  passed  would  make  interest- 
ing reading  today,  though  years  have 
elapsed  since  he  was  the  actor  in  that 
wild  arena  of  the  frontier.  He  was 
made  of  the  mettle  that  is  required  to 
build  up  a  new  country,  was  imbued 
with  a  singleness  of  purpose  and  a 
resolute  character.  After  his  scouting 
days  were  over,  Mr.  Street  settled  down 
on  a  farm  adjoining  Oberlin,  reared  a 
promising  family,  and  has  been  honored 
by  being  once  elected  Speaker  of  the 
Kansas  House  of  Representatives. 

Sol.  Rees,  another  captain  chosen, 
was  a  cattleman  and  trapper  who 
spent  many  years  on  the  frontier  in 
New  Mexico.  He  was  always  cool,  cour- 
ageous and  daring.  The  thrilling 
episodes  that  he  related,  embellished 
with  well-worded  phrases,  discount  the 
usual  blood  and  thunder  fiction  of 
today,  congeal  the  blood  in  strong  men's 
veins,  and  call  forth  admiration  for  the 
hero.  Perilous  ways  were  to  his  liking, 
he  started  out  in  life  fully  equipped. 
No  man  was  quicker  and  more  alert  in 
the  saddle.  He  lived  in  a  region 
infested  by  robbers  as  well  as  Indians 
and  the  slightest  noise  or  the  rustle  of 
a  leaf  was  enough  to  awaken  and  sum- 
mon him  to  arms-  He  weakened  at  no 
task,  cowered  at  no  enemy,  and  believed 
the  white  man  soverign  of  the  domain 
he  surveyed.  Age  has  written  time- 
gullies  in  his  features,  the  elasticity  of 
youth  has  disappeared,  but  in  speaking 
of  the  strenuous  times  that  are  past,  he 
seems  to  live  them  over  again. 

Captain  Justin  W.  Allen,  another  one 
of  the  captains  of  the  Indian  raid  had 
never  fought  an  Indian  in  his  life.  He 
was  a  man  of  courage  and  valor  who 


enlisted  early  in  the  conflict  of  the 
Civil  war  from  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 
Captain  Allen  had  been  used  to  the 
command,  ''Forward,  March,"  and  a 
fight  in  the  open,  rather  than  the  hot 
and  sudden  volley  from  the  hidden 
ambush  of  a  lurking  enemy.  The  priva- 
tions, hardships  and  exposure,  incident 
to  internecine  warfare  had  prepared 
and  made  him  ready  to  meet  any  foe. 
He  had  fought  for, the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  and  was  imbued  with  the 
love  of  country  and  that  lofty  patriot- 
ism which  caused  men  to  leave  their 
homes  and  firesides  in  the  dark  hours 
of  1861.  Such  a  man  was  Captain 
Allen,  one  of  the  chosen  leaders  of  a 
tragic  episode  in  the  early  history  of 
"Western  Kansas. 

On  the  morning  of  September  30th, 
this  new  army,  divided  into  its  three 
divisions,  one  going  northwest,  one 
west,  and  one  up  the  Sappa  river  south- 
west. Couriers  were  dispatched  back 
to  the  village  every  few  hours  to  keep 
the  people  in  touch  with  the  movements 
of  the  Indians.  As  the  army  passed 
along  the  South  Sappa  the  waters 
looked  dead  and  listless ;  the  sear  and 
yellow  leaf  had  begun  to  fall,  the 
grasshoppers  lament  of  the  end  of  sum- 
mer was  heard  in  the  land ;  the  earth 
was  tinted  with  the  gold  of  autumn, 
and  all  nature  proclaimed  the  aspect 
of  death.  Such  was  the  somber  picture 
that  greeted  the  new  recruit  on  every 
liand. 

The  first  parties  to  encounter  the 
Indians  were  Mr.  Lang  and  his  son, 
who  were  riding  upon  a  load  of  hay 
and  were  crossing  a  ford  of  the  Sappa 
about  four  miles  southwest  of  Oberlin. 
Suddenly  the  horrid  warhoop  burst  on 
their  ears,  mingled  with  the  sharp 
report  of  rifles  as  a  hundred  savaiies 
sprang  from  their  conoeahnent.  yelling 
at  the  top  of  their  voices.  Mr.  Lang 
and  his  son  were  unarmed  and  wore  at 
the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  younger 
Lang  receivod  a  shot  that  caused  his 
instant  death  while  still  on  the  wagon. 
The  fathen  succeodod  in  dismounting, 
but  was  shot  while  attempting  to  get 
away.    He  survived  his  wounds  a  few 
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days, — long  enough  to  recite  the  har- 
rowing narrative  of  the  bloody  tragedy. 

A  Mr.  Smith,  whose  first  name  I  do 
not  recall,  was  barricaded  in  his  house 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sappa,  five  miles 
southwest    of    Oberlin.      His  house 
included  only  one  large  room.   He  saw 
the   Indians   crossing   the   Sappa  in 
front  of  his  house,  which  was  his  first 
intimation  that  they  were  in  revolt. 
Escape   he   thought   impossible.  He 
decided  that  he  would  defend  his  home 
to  the  en!,d.    His  family  was  away, 
which  fortunate  circumstance  no  doubt 
saved  their  lives.  Armed  and  barricaded 
he  awaited  in  breathless  silence  for 
the  onslaught  of  the  enemy.    He  did 
not  have  to  wait  long  until  three  or 
four  Indians,   cautiously  approached 
the  house.    He  knew  that  surrender 
meant  death.  He  dreaded  to  open  battle 
for  the  odds  were  against  him.   But  as 
the  Indians  kept  advancing  he  opened 
fire.    The  fire  staggered  the  savages 
and  seemed  to  repulse  them.  Smith 
kept  up  a  constant  fire  which  caused 
the  Indians  to  retreat  and  move  on 
north,  but  not  until  he  had  been  fatally 
wounded.  He  lived  for  two  weeks  after 
he  was  shot,  but  finally  succumbed  to 
his  wound. 

■  Jake  Kief er  resided  on  the  banks  of 
the  South  Sappa,  eight  miles  southwest 
of  Oberlin.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
timber  on  the  creek  at  this  point.  He 
and  a  comrade  were  attacked  by  a 
band  of  Indians  in  this  wooded  thicket, 
where  they  could  not  size  up  the 
strength  or  number  of  the  enemy. 
Never  before  in  his  life  had  Kiefer 
been  so  suddenly  surprised  or  had  he 
fought  so  desperately  a  fight.  He  and 
his  comrade  were  well  armed  and  they 
poured  an  incessant  volley  of  shot  into 
the  Indians.  Bullets  whistled  about 
their  heads ;  the  twigs  cut  by  the  red 
men's  bullets  fell  about  thorn.  They 
were  so  excited  that  a  slight  flesh 
wound  would  not  have  attracted  their 
notice.  Finally  the  Indians'  fire  sub- 
sided and  they  withdrew.  They  could 
not  tell  how  many  of  the.  attacking 
band  they  had  killed  and  wounded, 
though  they  were  certain  that  many  of 


the  shots  were  effective.  Their  escape 
was  miraculous.  While  they  had  an 
exceeding  curiosity  to  know  how  many 
redskins  they  had  sent  to  the  happy 
hunting  ground,  they  were  thankful  to 
find  themselves  unhurt  after  so  des- 
perate a  battle. 

Sol.  Rees,  with  his  squad,  had  not 
proceeded  for  northwest  on  the  high, 
smooth  divide  until  he  sighted  a  band 
of  Indians  moving  northward.   He  put 
the  spurs  to  his  steed  and  dashed  across 
the  prairie.   It  was  a  game  chance,  for 
the  Indians  were  well  armed  and  had 
swift  ponies.    Rees  kept  up  a  running 
fire.    The  Indians  returned  the  fire. 
Just  as  the  Indian  band  were  about  to 
enter  a  canyon  that  led  to  Beaver  creek, 
a  bullet  from  Sol's  rifle  brought  a  buck 
to  the  earth.  The  Indians  were  too  busy 
in  their  flight  to  pick  their  comrad  up 
and  carry  him  away.   Sol,  with  his  men, 
plunged  into  the  canyon  in  break-neck 
pursuit,  firing  at  the  fleeting  Indians, 
but  the  way  was  very  rough  and  diffi- 
cult to  follow  and  the  Indians  soon  out- 
distanced their  pursuers  and  were  lost 
to  view  in  the  winding  gorge. 

Mr.  Rees  has  a  large  collection  of 
Indian  relics:  tomahawks,  arrows  and 
other  crude  instruments  of  Indian  war- 
fare of  the  primitive  days,  which  he 
delights  to  exhibit.  The  one  trophy  of 
victory,  however,  that  re-kindles  the 
fire  of  youth  in  his  eye,  is  the  Indian 
scalp  found  in  this  collection. 

The  Indians,  in  their  raid  through 
Decatur  county,  divided  into  squads 
for  the  evident  purpose  of  securing 
more  plunder  and  spreading  destruc- 
tion. Women  were  outraged,  men  mur- 
dered and  horses  stolen.  Their  nearest 
approach  to  Oberlin  was  about  four 
miles  southwest  of  town. 

H.  D.  Colvin  and  a  friend  wore  dis- 
covered seven  miles  southwest  of  town 
just  as  they  entered  a  sod-house  for 
shelter.  The  chief  sent  a  squad  to  sur- 
round them.  These  two  men  were  well 
armed  and  they  watched  the  invading 
foe,  who  feared  to  make  an  open 
onslaught,  but  approaobed  by  stealthy 
parallels.  At  last  two  bueks  ventured 
close  to  the  window  on  the  west  side. 
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n.  D.  Colvin  fired  through  the  window 
pane  and  the  venturesome  Indian 
doubled-up  and  fell.  At  the  same 
instant,  Colvin 's  comrade  poured  a 
steady  volley  into  the  redskins.  The 
Indians,  however,  succeeded  in  remov- 
ing their  wounded  and  slowly  retreated. 
Colvin  and  his  friend  withdrcAV  from 
their  hiding  place  and  hastened  to 
Oberlin. 

One  of  the  most  miraculous  escapes 
that  occurred  during  this  trying  time 
was  that  of  Pat  Rathbun,  during  a 
fight  with  a  part  of  this  band  of 
Indians,  about  twenty  miles  northwest 
of  Oberlin  on  Beaver  creek.  This  story 
is  best  told  in  Mr.  Rathbun 's  own 
words. 

**0n  the  thirtieth  day  of  September, 
1878,  in  company  with  Fred  Hemper,  I 
left  Hemper 's  place  on  Beaver  creek 
about  tw^o  miles  west  of  Cedar  Bluff  to 
look  for  a  team  of  mules  that  had 
strayed  away.  We  were  on  horseback 
and  had  started  from  home  at  a  very 
early  hour  and  rode  up  Beaver  creek 
until  we  reached  a  point  about  half  way 
between  Herndon  and  Ludell.  As  we 
were  riding  leisurely  along  this  beauti- 
ful valley  on  the  south  side  of  the 
creek,  suddenly  a  band  of  about 
twenty-five  Indians  rode  up  out  of  a 
little  canyon,  directly  in  front  of  us, 
not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  distant. 
They  seemed  to  rise  up  almost  as  if 
by  magic  out  of  the  prairie.  We  were 
not  aware  of  the  presence  of  any 
Indians  in  this  locality.  We  had  received 
no  warning  of  the  uprising  and  were 
not  expecting  trouble.  Although  the 
redskins  sat  stolidly  on  their  ponies  and 
made  no  show  of  hostility,  we  knew  full 
well  that  their  presence  boded  no  good 
and  that  a  fight  to  the  death  must 
certainly  follow.  We  were  too  near  to 
seek  safety  in  flight,  and  anyway,  had 
ridden  our  ponies  for  several  hours, 
and  had  covered  a  distance  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  and  knew  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to  run  away.  While  we 
were  then  so  near,  the  Indians  could 
shoot  us  if  they  were  so  inclined,  and, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  we  decided 
to  go  boldly  forward  and  treat  the 


Indians  as  friends  until  compelled  to 
fight." 

"Hemper  was  a  man  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  while  I  was  twenty-one. 
We  were  both  good  shots  and  used  to 
the  dangers  of  frontier  life,  and  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  treacherous 
character  of  the  Indians.  Our  arms 
consisted  of  45  calibre  Colt  revolvers. 
Riding  up  to  the  band  of  Indians  we 
gave  them  the,  usual  salutation  of 
''How-how"  and  attempted  to  pass  on. 
The  Indians  then  wanted  ''toback." 
We  gave  them  all  we  had  and  turned 
to  go.  They  had  in  the  meantime,  sat 
stolidly  on  their  ponies  and  made  no 
show  of  hostility,  but  just  as  we  turned 
to  go,  I  heard  the  click  of  their  gun- 
locks  and  instantly  dropped  over  on 
my  horse's  neck, — and  then  came  a 
volley. 

Hemper  probably  did  not  hear  the 
warning  for  he  remained  sitting  up- 
right on  his  horse  and  was  instantly 
killed.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  shots 
were  fired  by  the  Indians,  killing  my 
pony,  ripping  my  coat  open  on  the  back 
and  cutting  my  clothes  in  a  number  of 
places  but  liot  injuring  me. 

''Hemper  dropped  from  his  horse 
and  his  pony  ran  away.  I  quickly 
drew  my  revolver  and  while  lying  be- 
hind my  dead  pony,  begun  firing  at 
the  Indians,  hitting  several  of  them  and 
killing  a  pony  or  two;  when  the 
cowardly  red  skins  found  they  had  a 
live  man  to  deal  with  they  turned  and 
fled  like  scared  wolves.  My  dead  com- 
rade was  lying  within  arm's  length, 
and,  knowing  that  he  was  beyond  all 
hope  of  assistance,  I  reached  over  and 
secured  his  gun  and  belt  of  cartridges, 
at  the  same  time  giving  the  Indians  a 
shot  whenever  there  was  any  chance. 

"All  of  this  had  happened  within  a 
space  of  a  few  minutes  and  I  found 
myself  alone  on  the  prairie  by  the  side 
of  a  dead  comrade  and  with  a  dead 
horse  as  my  only  protection  from  the 
rifles  of  the  Indians,  I  knew  that  this 
condition  of  affairs  would  not  last  and 
that  it  was  only  a  question  of  a  few 
minutes  until  I  would  be  killed,  if  I 
remained  there.    AVhat  could  be  done? 
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The  Indians  were  shooting  all  around 
me  and  I  knew  to  stay  there  meant 
certain  death.  Suddenl}'  I  sprang  up 
from  the  shelter  of  my  dead  pony  and 
made  a  run  for  the  little  ravine  from 
whence  the  Indians  had  come  when  we 
first  saw  them.  I  had  this  distance  to 
run  amid  a  shower  of  shots  from  the 
rifles  of  the  Indians  and  as  I  jumped 
over  the  bank  into  the  little  ravine,  I 
found  a  dozen  or  more  Indians  hiding 
away  in  the  ravine.  I  fired  a  shot  or 
two  up  and  down  the  ravine  when  the 
redskins  scattered  and  ran  like  scared 
sheep.  They  were  on  foot  and  fairly 
tumbled  over  each  other  in  their  efforts 
to  get  away.  I  saw  that  it  would  not 
do  to  stay  here,  so  I  jumped  out  of  the 
ravine  and  ran  across  the  level  prairie 
to  the  south,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
from  where  the  battle  begun.  The 
Indians  in  the  ravine  joined  in  the 
shooting  and  the  grass  all  around  me 
seemed  alive  with  bullets,  my  clothes 
were  cut  and  riddled,  but  not  a  shot 
had  drawn  a  drop  of  blood;  I  ran  for 
a  hundred  yards  or  more  through  this 
rain  of  bullets  feeling  that  I  certainly 
would  be  killed.  Just  at  this  instant 
I  came  upon  a  buffalo  wallow  not  more 
than  ten  feet  across  and  about  a  foot 
deep,  and  dropped  down  into  the  hole 
in  the  prairie  and  felt  for  the  first 
time,  since  the  battle  begun  that  ,a 
protection  from  the  fire  of  the  Indians 
had  been  found  and  a  possible  chance 
of  escape.  I  lay  here  in  the  little  hole 
in  the  ground  while  the  Indians '  bullets 
"were  cutting  the  turf  all  around  wdth 
the  shots  flying  over  my  back  so  thick 
that  I  hardly  dared  to  venture  to  peep 
out,  but  occasionally  I  would  take  a 
shot  at  the  nearest  Indian.    After  a 


few  of  them  had  been  killed  they  kept 
farther  away.  It  was  about  noon  when 
our  fight  began  and  I  lay  as  close  to 
the  ground  as  possible  after  reaching 
this  protecting  buffalo  wallow,  until 
night.  Then  the  Indians  ceased  firing 
and  everything  was  quiet.  As  soon  as 
it  was  quite  dark,  I  raised  up  and 
looked  around  and  then  crawled 
cautiously  for  some  distance,  made  my 
escape  and  retui'ned  to  Hemper's  home 
where  I  related  to  the  bereaved  family 
the  circumstances  of  his  tragic  death."' 
Captains  Allen  and  Street  though 
not  permitted  to  engage  the  Indians  in 
an  organized  battle,  gave  assurance  to 
the  settlers  of  their  presence  and  pro- 
tection and  drove  the  Indians  out  of 
Decatur  county.  The  Indians  killed  a 
good  many  of  their  victims  in  the  field. 
In  all  seventeen  were  killed.  After 
passing  through  Decatur  county,  they 
continued  their  march  and  depredations 
through  western  Nebraska  until  they 
arrived  at  South  Dakota,  where  they 
were  captured  and  Dull  Knife,  the  chief 
was  executed  as  atonement  for  his 
cowardly  crimes  of  rapine  and  mur- 
der. 

In  the  fall  of  1881  it  was  rumored 
about  that  a  band  of  blood-thirsty 
Indians  were  approaching  Oberlin  and 
vicinity  and  the  people  from  the  coun- 
try flocked  to  Oberlin  by  the  hundreds 
for  protection.  They  came  with  tents 
and  provisions,  leading  their  cows 
behind  and  went  into  camp,  prepared 
for  an  attack.  But  the  report  proved 
to  be  groundless  and  the  people,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  turned  their  faces  home- 
ward again  to  follow,  unmolested,  the 
quiet  pursuits  of  rural  life. 


E<libIo  Pootry 

Red  gold  gilds  all  the  mountain  heights,     "Dame  Nature"  made  the  pumpkin.  I 
Keen  frosts  give  men  good  appetites —  Will  turn  that  pumpkin  into  pie. 

The  pie's  a  poem— Well  I  know 

For  my  "Good  man"  just  told  me  so. 

— Florence  Ferguson  Branch. 


A  Trm  Sketdi 

By  M.  C. 


^^t'^tALL,  yes,  we  tramped  them 
\\/  old  hills  over  pretty  thor- 
oughly,  me  an' him.  Jolliest 
chum  I  ever  had,  an'  that's  savin'  a 
good  deal,  for  these  miners  that  I've 
bunked  with  off  and  on,  for  nigh  forty 
year.  They  air,  take  'em  all  in  all, 
pretty  lively  chaps." 

The  youngsters,  lounging  around  the 
camp  fire,  unconsciously  drew  nearer 
and  waited  expectantly  for  the  old 
man's  reminiscent  mood  to  bring  forth 
tale  or  anecdote. 

**We  wuz  called  wild,  me  an'  him, 
though  it  wuz  'lowed  thet  I  wouldn 't  o ' 
been  so  bad  but  for  him  to  set  me  on. 
But  I  dun 'no,  I  kalkilate  thet  I  wuz 
smart  enough  to  get  into  a  few  decent 
scrapes,  now  an'  then,  without  any- 
body's help.  The  boys  called  us  Brother 
Jim  an'  Brother  Hiner,  just  to  remind 
em'  they  said,  that  a  church  really  did 
exist  in  a  country  where  two  such 
scapegraces  went  unhung.  Pore  Hiner, 
he  wuz  a  promisin  boy  to  have  turned 
out  so  bad !  I  reckoleck  one  time  when 
a  party  of  us,  who  had  got  tired  of 
the  shaller  diggin's  we  were  finding 
down  at  the  old  camp,  decided  to  pros- 
pect a  little  on  our  own  hook.  One 
night  we  wuz  set  upon  by  the  cowardly 
Indians,  who  'lowed  they  could  take  us 
asleep.  But  we,  being  used  to  them 
visits,  wuz  on  our  guard,  and  succeeded 
in  capturin'  two  of  'em,  an'  the  rest 
left.  Then  me  an'  Hiner  were  detailed 
to  guard  the  prisoners,  while  the  rest 
of  the  camp  went  back  to  their  blankets* 
an'  wuz  soon  a-piecin'  out  the  dreams 
that  had  been  interrupted. 

**'Twasn't  so  very  long  before  we 
heard  somebody  comin',  stealthy  like, 
through  the  leaves,  an'  we  wuz  ready 
for  them. 

'Wake  moniack  Poo !  (Don't  shoot), 
said  a  plaintive,  soft  voice,  that  some- 


how made  a  fellow  think  of  his  home 
an'  his  sister  an'  his  sister's  chum; 
adding  in  Chinook: 

"  'I've  just  come  to  say  good-bye.' 

''An'  she  did  it,  an'  all  the  time 
something  seemed  puUin'  our  heart- 
strings tighter  an'  tighter,  until  they 
were  ready  to  snap.  An'  I  reckon 
something  did  snap — our  wits,  like 
enough,  considerin'  the  fool  trick  we 
did.  You  see,  the  girl  wuz  the  sister 
of  one  of  those  scoundrels  an'  the  wife 
of  the  other  one,  an'  she  took  on  ter- 
rible. After  while  she  began  a-beggin' 
an'  a-pleadin'  of  us  to  spare  'em,  an* 

that  wail, 

"  'Wake  momack  memiluce, 
Claska  comway  nika  mitlite,* 
was  more  than  we  could  stand.  You 
see,  she  was  jest  a  woman  after  all  an' 
couldn't  no  ways  live  without  some- 
body to  love;  an'  she's  got  so  used  to 
these  'uns  that  she  couldn't  hardly 
change.  We  always  had  contended,  me 
an'  him  both,  that  the  Indians  wuz 
made  up  of  love  an'  hate,  gratitood  an' 
revenge,  like  other  folks,  but  the  camp 
never  would  believe  it.  All  they  could 
see  in  'um  wuz  hate  an'  revenge,  an'  I 
guess  it's  about  all  they  ever  got.  Well 
'twasn't  so  very  long  after  that  when 
Hiner  turned  to  me  an'  sez  he : 

"  'Jim,  we've  got  to  let  the  redskins 
go.' 

"'We  don't  dare,'  sez  I.  'If  the 
camp  officers  didn't  shoot  us  before 
sun  up,  the  reds  would.' 

"  'Dare,'  sez  he.  'Did  you  ever  see 
the  thing  I  didn't  dare?  Them  two 
reds  is  worth  more  than  this  whole 
camp,  if  you  count  worth  by  the  tears 
that  would  be  shed  for  'em;  an'  I 
reckon  there's  worse  ways  of  countin' 
than  that.  I  wonder  how  nnu'h  dif- 
ference it  would  make  to  anybody  if 
one  of  us  passed  in  his  chocks  tonight. 
Anyway,  I'm  not  goin'  to  break  that 
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little  girl's  heart,  if  she  is  nothin*  but 
a  Siwash.' 

'*So  Pard  made  'em  all  promise  that 
they  wouldn't  harm  the  other  boys. 
Queer  how  he  could  always  tell  whether 
a  man  meant  what  he  said  jest  by 
lookin,  in  his  eye.  Leastwise,  he  know'd 
them  promises  wasn't  lies. 

When  the  sun  come  up  next  mornin' 
it  found  us  two  considerable  further 
up  the  mountain  side  than  it  had  left 
us  the  night  before.  We'd  decided 
'twas  healthier  up  ther,  an'  so  didn't 
wait  for  the  campe  to  wake  up." 

*'*And  wasn't  there  a  bit  of  fighting. 
Uncle  Jimmy?"  inquired  a  rather  dis- 
appointed voice.  ' '  No  one  hurt  at  all  ? " 

*^No,  sonny,  not  a  hair  of  us,  reds 
or  whites." 

'•'But,  you  said  your  pard  turned  out 


bad.  Did  he  run  off  to  the  Indians  or 
turn  pirate,  or  what?" 

''None  of  'em,  sonny;  nothin'  like 
that.  You  see,  for  aU  he  was  sech  a 
your  college  chaps.  Something  bad  in 
way  with  him  that  wuz  a  little  like 
your  college  chaps.  Something  bad  in 
his  blood,  I  reckon,  made  him  do  it, 
but  before  long  he  took  to  writin' 
poetry.  He  jest  took  Indians  an' 
mountains,  an'  sl^ies,  an'  rivers,  an' 
killin'  scrapes — all  the  things  he'd 
been  among — an'  plumped  'em  down 
into  verse.  Not  bad  poetry,  it  isn't, 
either,  as  poetry  goes,  but  'twas  a  sad 
failure  for  so  promisin'  a  chap. 

"What's  that?  Oh,  yes,  I  reckon 
you've  heard  of  him  times  enough. 
Your  library  is  sure  to  have  some  of 
his  books.  His  writin'  name  is  Joaquin 
Miller." 


Tim  Call  of  a  S  plrlt 

By  GEORGE  A.  NICHOLSON ' 


INASMUCH  as  countless  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  testify 
to  a  widespread  interest  in 
psychic  phenomena,  which  our  neigh- 
bors, educated  and  uneducated,  pious 
and  otherwise,  confirm  by  a  con- 
versation that  never  wearies  of 
hypnotism,  telepathy,  ghosts,  spirit 
manifestations,  and  what  not,  I  have 
thought  that  a  terrible  experience  of 
my  own,  which  befell  me  some  ten 
years  ago  among  the  Ozark  mountains 
of  south  central  ^lissouri,  should  be 
told  for  the  information  of  the  ever- 
widening  circle  of  men  who  give  atten- 
tion to  the  more  occult  manifestations 
of  the  mind. 

We  were  tenting,  Lamar  Burton  and 
I,  beside  a  clear,  circular  lake.  Behind 
us,  stretched  the  lake,  hemmed  in  on  its 
other  three  sides  by  sheer  bluffs.  A 
cave  in  the  west  bluff  offered  shelter 
to  a  panther,  if  we  were  to  believe  the 
story  of  the  kindly,  joke-loving  natives, 
which  we  did  not.  We  were  the 
advance  guard  of  a  crowd  of  fraternity 


fellows  who  purposed  camping  together 
for  two  weeks  before  submitting  to 
the  decree  of  separation  which  college 
commencement  had  just  announced. 
The  others  were  expected  about  noon 
on  the  morrow. 

This  night  we  sat  outside  our  tent, 
half-tired,  half-dreaming.  The  moon 
was  full,  and  a  mere  whisper  of  a  breeze 
caressed  the  foliage  above  us  and  rip- 
pled the  water  at  our  feet.  Somber 
shadows  lay  heavily  on  the  high  bluffs ; 
shadows  typical,  I  mused,  of  our 
approaching  separation,  perchance  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  our  future. 

Suddenly,  Lamar  startled  me  by  a 
question  which  reversed  our  previous 
attitude  toward  one  another.  "I  sup- 
pose you  have  wondered,"  said  he,  and 
there  was  iron  in  his  voice,  "just,  what 
lay  !back  of  Amy  Radcliffe's  awful 
tragedy?" 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  offered 
to  acquaint  me  with  an  intimate 
experience  of  his  life.  We  had  been 
very  good  friends  in  a  way,  but  a 
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strange,  illogical  reticence  had  drawn 
a  veil  before  the  inner  life  of  the  heart. 
I  had  liked  him  the  better  for  it.  He 
was  by  temperament  such  a  moody, 
restless  fellow,  often  inconsiderate, 
foolish,  even  violent  in  his  actions  that 
I  welcomed  this  impenetrable  reserve 
as  one  of  his  few  visible  remarks  of  a 
firm  character. 

**yes,  I  have  wondered,'^  I  admitted 
in  reply,  ''as  who  would  not?" 

**You  are  almost  the  only  one  of  my 
supposed  friends  who  has  not  shown 
that  he  blames  me  for  it,"  he  continued 
bitterly.  ''I  shall  reward  your  fidel- 
ity." 

Though  I  resented  his  ungracious 
attitude,  I  made  no  rejoinder.  I  knew 
what  sort  of  a  spirit  w^ould  have  been 
roused  in  me  by  the  ostracism  he  had 
suffered  as  a  result  of  Amy's  death. 
Only  his  closer  friends  in  the  fraternity 
had  stood  by  him. 

'*If  ever  a  man  loved  a  woman,"  he 
began,  his  voice  heavy  with  emotion, 
**I  loved  Amy  Radcliffe.  I  love  her 
now.  Wherever  her  pure  soul  wanders 
tonight  it  carries  the  full  devotion  of 
my  heart!" 

He  paused,  halted  by  a  stifled  sob. 

**She  was  a  wonderful  girl!"  he  con- 
tinued, when  he  had  regained  his  self- 
control.  ''Many  a  time  my  admiration 
has  fluttered  in  pleased  bewilderment 
as  to  whether  to  settle  on  her  brilliant 
intellect,  with  its  penetration,  its  sub- 
tlety its  power;  or  on  her  heart,  so 
liiiman  and  warm ;  or  on  her  soul,  pure 
as  an  angel's.  Only  once  in  generations 
a  woman  of  her  type  blesses  this 
world!" 

He  lapsed  into  a  long  silence,  broken 
at  last  by  the  passionate  exclamation: 

"God  never  had  two  children  who 
loved  each  other  more !  Our  lives  had 
been  pledged,  and  we  were  joyously 
planning  for  our  future,  when  suddenly 
an  awful  shadow  fell  athwart  our  sky 
of  promise,  and  a  voice  of  thunder 
commanded  us  to  part.  It  was  terrible 
—terrible!" 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
groaned  as  if  the  agony  were  yet 
fresh  in  his  heart. 


"Perhaps  you  do  not  understand," 
he  resumed,  when  he  had  grown 
calmer.  "The  explanation  can  be 
made  prosaic  enough.  Insanity — that 
terrible  word  tells  the  whole  story. 
The  curse  rested  on  her  family  and 
mine.  Her  grandmother  and  her 
mother  had  died  in  a  private  sani- 
tarium; my  grandfather  had  lost  his 
reason  while  in  the  prime  of  his  powers, 
trying  a  noted, case  in  open  court,  and 
my  father,  in  a  fit  of  homicidal  rage, 
had  killed  my  infant  brother  and  him- 
self. She  told  me  of  the  curse  in  her 
family  when  I  asked  for  her  hand,  but 
I  was  less  honest.  I  knew  that  should 
she  learn  my  awful  secret,  her  exalted 
conception  of  duty  would  keep  us  for- 
ever apart. 

"I  have  been  told  that  at  times  my 
eyes  glisten  with  unnatural  light ;  that 
a  certain  wildness  in  their  expression 
tells  all  too  convincingly  of  my  inheri- 
tance from  my  poor  father.  In  one  of 
these  moments,  Amy  threw  one  quick, 
frightened  glance  at  them,  and  recoiled 
in  horror. 

"  'Your  eyes — how  they  gleam!  The 
curse — ^the  curse  is  in  your  blood !  Oh, 
Lamar,  would  God'  I  had  died  before 
I  learned  it!' " 

"She  fell  in  my  arms  and  sobbed 
convulsively.  Unnoticed,  one  of  the 
dormitory  girls  came  in,  paused,  and 
passed  upstairs  to  begin  building  the 
gossip  that  has  since  fallen  on  me  with 
such  crushing  weight. 

"Amy  at  last  grew  calm;  too  calm 
for  one  under  such  a  strain.  'Is  it 
true?'  she  asked  in  a  tone  of  low  sad- 
ness, her  sweet  voice  softly  rhythmic. 

"It  is  true,"  I  answered,  though  the 
words  choked  me. 

"  'Then  we  can  never  marry!'  she 
said  with  infinite  sadness.  'I  will  be 
frank  with  you.  I  have  dreamed  that 
we  should  have  a  real  home  together  ; 
a  home  rich  with  our  love,  and  sweet 
with  the  laughter  of  children.  I  have 
always  loved  children.  To  have  them 
has  been  the  great  hope  of  my  life.  But 
for  us  thoy  are  impossible.  Tlie  curse 
in  our  blood  would  blight  their  inno- 
cent minds.' 
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**Her  calmness  deserted  her.  Sob- 
bing, she  fell  on  her  knees  before  me. 
*I  love  you,  Lamar,'  she  cried;  ^rnore 
than  God  knows,  I  love  you!' 

**You  know  the  rest  of  the  awful 
story.  With  a  wild  shriek,  she  fell  in 
a  faint.  The  dormitory  girls  poured 
down  from  upstairs  and  bore  her  up  to 
her  chamber,  while  I  stood  helpless; 
stupefied  with  grief.  A  few  moments 
later,  she  revived  and  fought  them,  and 
with  a  heart-rending  cry  plunged 
through  the  window  to  the  pavement 
below. 

**I  dreamed  of  her  last  night,"  he 
continued,  in  tones  so  subdued  I  could 
scarcely  hear  him,  '^dreamed  that  she 
was  alive,  and  that  we  were  married. 
Two  bright  children  played  about  us, 
while  we  stood  proudly  watching  them. 
Suddenly  an  unreasoning  fear  smote 
my  heart — the  fear  that  my  ancestral 
weakness  would  assert  itself.  For  a 
moment  I  fought  against  the  wild  im- 
pulse that  seized  me;  then  took  the 
younger  child  by  the  ankle,  swung  it 
aloft,  and  dashed  its  head  on  a  stone!" 

At  this  instant,  from  high  up  the  cliff 
where  the  panther  made  her  den,  came 
ringing  the  cry  of  the  beast,  long-drawn 
and  quavering  wath  pathos  like  the  cry 
of  a  heart-broken  child. 

*'My  God!"  cried  Lamar,  springing 
up  and  clapping  his  hands  over  his  ears 
to  shut  out  the  echoes  of  the  scream. 
''It's  Amy's  voice  as  I  heard  it  when 
she  plunged  from  the  window!  Don't 
you  hear  in  it  the  cry  of  children  wail- 
ing for  their  lost  hope  of  birth?" 

*'It's  only  the  panther  the  natives 
told  us  about  this  mornnig,"  I  replied. 
**You're  unstrung,  Lamar.  You  have 
been  under  a  great  strain,  and  have 
almost  reached  the  breaking  point.  I 
should  not  have  permitted  you  to  tell 
me  the  story.  Come,  let's  strip  for  a 
plunge  in  the  lake.  The  shock  of  cold 
water  will  help  turn  the  currents  of 
your  thoughts." 

Fearing  the  effect  of  another  cry 
from  the  panther,  I  sent  several  revol- 
ver bullets  whistling  up  toward  the 
den.  Don't  frighten  the  boast  away," 
said  Lamar  in  gentle  remonstrance. 


"Its  cry  is  terrible,  but  it  fascinates 
me.  The  echoes  still  ring  in  my  ears, 
and  as  they  grow  fainter  they  seem  to 
tell,  not  of  horror,  but  of  love  and 
yearning.  Perhaps  the  spirit  of  Amy 
is  calling  me." 

After  our  plunge  and  rub-down,  we 
prepared  for  bed,  but  Lamar  refused 
to  retire  immediately.  ''Its  so  beau- 
tiful out  here  in  the  moonlight,"  he 
said  by  way  of  e?:cuse.  "Everything  is 
so  strange  and  unreal." 

My  judgment  told  me  to  sit  with  him 
and  endeavor  to  keep  him  from  morbid 
thoughts,  but  I  found  myself  helpless. 
My  well-meant  questions  were  un- 
noticed; my  efforts  to  talk  cheerfully 
received  not  the  slightest  attention. 
Finally,  he  turned  to  me  with  a  quiet 
smile. 

"Do  you  know.  Jack,  I  believe  that 
if  ever  I  do  lose  my  mind  it  will  be  on 
a  night  like  this.  Everything  seems  so 
unreal,  so  different  in  the  moonlight. 
The  cliffs  yonder,  and  the  lake,  and 
even  these  rocks  and  trees  ought  not 
to  be  called  by  the  same  names  tonight 
as  we  used  for  them  a  few  hours  ago  at 
noon.  The  very  air  is  different.  It  is 
one  great,  shimmering  expanse  of 
wavelets  and  ripples,  as  though  it  were 
not  air,  but  sea,  and  spirits  seem  gliding 
hither  and  yon  in  their  slender,  grace- 
ful barks.  Always  on  moonlight  nights 
I  live  in  such  a  different  realm  from 
our  daylight  world  that  I  find  it  hard  to 
return.  Some  day  I  may  find  it  im- 
possible." 

"Come  out  of  it !"  I  cried  vigorously, 
for  I  feared  the  result  of  this  sort  of 
fancy.  "You're  half-crazed  already. 
You've  got  to  leave  this  dangerous 
moonlight,  and  come  to  bed!" 

"Poor  poet."  he  murmured,  "always 
misunderstood!"  but  he  offered  no 
further  objections  to  retiring. 

His  sleep  has  troubled.  ]\rine  came 
not  at  all.  Thrice  as  I  was  bojzinniiig 
to  doze,  he  startled  me  with  hysteric 
imitations  of  the  panther's  scream.  At 
my  frightened  enquiry  he  muttered 
incoherently,  as  one  talking  in  liis  sloop. 

At  half  past  throo.  ho  sprang  abruptly 
from  his  couch.    "Come!"  he  cried. 
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sharply,  fastening  his  powerful  grip 
on  my  wrist.  *'The  water  is  cool  and 
invites  us."  Stooping,  he  picked  up  a 
large  hunting  knife,  which  had  served 
various  humble  purposes  about  the 
camp. 

Resistance  was  not  to  be  considered. 
Even  without  the  weapon,  he  was  more 
than  my  master  in  physical  encounter. 
I  could  only  trust  that  his  aberration, 
if  aberration  it  were,  would  be  tempo- 
rary; or  that,  by  seeming  to  submit  to 
his  will,  I  could  bend  him  to  mine. 

White-clad,  we  leaped  from  the  tent, 
and  ran  along  the  shore  to  the  old  flat- 
bottomed  boat.  Half  throwing  me  into 
this,  he  pushed  off  sharply,  and  plying 
the  oars  with  swift,  vigorous  strokes, 
shot  the  clumsy  vessel  through  the 
water  as  though  it  were  a  light  canoe. 
When  we  reached  the  center  of  the  lake, 
full  two  hundreds  yards  from  shore,  he 
ceased  rowing,  and  fixed  his  gleaming 
eyes  on  me. 

*'Jack,"  said  he,  with  suppressed 
excitement,  "I'm  going  to  fly  off  to 
Amy's  world!  Thrice  tonight  while  I 
lay  trying  to  sleep  she  called  me!" 

**Take  care,  Lamar,"  I  answered 
warningly.  "The  Bible —  Amy's  Bible 
forbids  such  a  deed.  If  you  die  by 
your  own  hand,  God  may  keep  you  from 
her  forever." 

"She  made  my  peace  with  Him,"  he 
answered,  with  baffling  faith.  ' '  Other- 
wise, she  would  not  have  called  me." 

"Be  reasonable,  Lamar!"  I  cried  des- 
X)erately,  as  he  began  feeling  the  edge 
of  the  knife.  "Consider  me,  if  you 
won't  regard  yourself.  We  tw^o  are 
here  alone.  If  you  take  your  life,  I  will 
be  held  for  murder.  No  jury  on  earth 
would  believe  my  story  of  your  suicide. 
I  will  be  sent  to  prison — or  to  the  gal- 
lows." 

He  was  thoughtful  for  a  moment, 
but  just  as  I  was  flattering  myself  that 
I  had  saved  him,  he  cried :  ' '  You  must 
go  with  me !  I  go  to  seek  Amy  through 
an  unknown  world.  I  shall  need  your 
presence,  your  help.  And  for  your 
reward,  you  shall  live  at  our  home  in 
Paradise!" 

Though  frightened,  I  maintained  my 


self  control.  "I  am  not  prepared  to 
go,"  I  said  as  deliberately  as  I  could 
force  the  words  to  obey  me.  "I  have 
not  been  a  religious  man.  Besides  I 
lack  the  physical  courage.  I  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  cold  steel  in  my 
heart." 

"You  will  suffer  no  pain,"  he 
assured  me,  with  a  benignant  smile.  "I 
wiir  wait  until  you  fall  asleep,  and  then 
with  one  blow  set  the  world  behind  you. 
You  need  not  fear  for  your  virtues. 
They  will  carry  you  safely  to  the  land 
of  promise." 

I  lost  my  fear  at  his  words.  If  he 
would  abide  by  his  agreement  to  post- 
pone his  departure — and  mine — until  I 
should  fall  asleep,  I  felt  certain  that 
daylight  would  intervene  and  recall 
him  to  his  senses.  I  settled  comfortably 
in  my  seat  to  await  the  dawn. 

After  some  minutes  of  silence,  I  felt 
a  drowsiness  stealing  over  me,  but 
attributed  it,  naturally  enough,  to  the 
reaction  from  the  nervous  strain  I  had 
undergone.  I  did  not  for  an  instant 
doubt  my  ability  to  sit  through  the 
small  remainder  of  the  night.  But  as 
time  wore  on,  the  sensation  of  drowsi- 
ness increased.  I  sought  to  shake  it  off 
by  talking  with  Lamar,  but  he  smiled 
and  held  up  a  warning  finger. 

Half  an  hour  or  more  passed,  and  I 
caught  myself  nodding.  Alarmed,  I 
dipped  my  hands  in  the  cold  water,  and 
bathed  my  brow.  Lamar,  still  smiling 
shook  his  head,  and  raised  the  knife  in 
a  sort  of  mild  menace. 

To  humor  him  was  my  only  chance 
for  holdinor  him  to  his  aafreement,  so  I 
desisted  from  visible  expedients  for 
keeping  myself  awake.  Instead,  I  fought 
against  the  subtle  power  of  the  sensation 
by  picturing  to  myself  the  upraised 
knife,  poised  for  a  flight  to  my  heart. 
But  to  my  dismay,  I  found  that  the 
very  monotony  of  the  picture  con- 
tributed to  the  weakness  it  was 
designed  to  overcome.  Never  before 
had  sleep  called  mo  with  such  quiet, 
masterful  insistence.  T  dimly  realized 
that  the  moment  was  near  when  my 
last  hope  for  safety  would  be  to  tip 
over  the  boat  and  strike  out  for  shore. 
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Suddenly,  I  know  not  how  or  why,  I 
lost  all  interest  in  the  struggle.  I  fell 
to  looking  off  dreamily  through  the 
moonlight,  and  saw,  as  had  Lamar 
earlier  in  the  evening,  shining  spirits 
feathering  their  slender  barks  through 
the  ocean  of  the  air.  So  charmed  was 
I  with  the  vision  that  I  longed  earnestly 
for  death.  I  too  would  glide  over  the 
shimmering  deep. 

Faintly,  as  from  out  the  far  distance, 
and  softly  sweet,  as  the  voice  of  a 
spirit,  I  heard  Lamar  saying:  ''Lie 
calm,  my  friend;  sleep  well.  "We  will 
wake  in  the  Resurrection,"  I  have  a 
confused  remembrance  of  a  knif eblade 's 
flash;  then  all  was  peace. 

Sometime  afterward,  I  became  dimly 
conscious.  ''What  's  wrong?"  I  asked 
in  feeble  bewilderment. 

There  was  no  reply. 

*'Why  didn't  you  kill  me?"  I  mur- 
mured, still  lost  in  perplexity. 

Again  there  was  no  response.  I  lay 
quietly  for  a  few  moments  while  I 
struggled  back  to  consciousness;  then 
crawled  to  the  door  of  the  tent.  Out- 
side, on  a  rock,  sat  Lamar;  his  tall 
figure  bent  forward,  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands.    "In  the  name  of  God,"  I 


cried,  thoroughly  roused  at  last,  "what 
was  wrong  with  you  just  now?  You 
forced  me  to  go  out  on  the  lake,  and 
then  you  raised  the  knife  " 

"Amy's  voice  rang  sharp,  command- 
ing me  to  spare  you,"  he  interrupted, 
sadly.  "I  could  not  stop  the  blow,  but 
I  swerved  it.  I  brought  you  ashore  as 
she  bade  me,  and  now  I  wait  for  a 
further  message  from  her.  She  will 
call  me!"  he  cried  exultantly.  "Our 
hearts  cannot  remain  sundered  longer. 
God  has  wedded  our  souls ;  He  will  not 
keep  us  apart. ' ' 

Again  from  the  cliff  rang  the  long, 
quavering  cry  of  the  panther.  Lamar 
sprang  to  his  feet ;  his  face  transfigured 
with  light.  "She  calls  me!"  he  cried, 
ecstatically.  "Her  faithful  heart  craves 
mine!    Amy,  my  Life,  I  come!" 

Slowly  he  raised  the  knife,  held  it 
poised  for  one  joyous  moment,  then 
swept  it  swiftly,  relentlessly  to  its  rest. 

In  that  sublimely  terrible  instant,  the 
panther's  cry  rang  again  from  the  cliff. 
It  w^as  unlike  any  cry  man  ever  heard 
from  beast.  It  was  long-drawn  and 
quavering  as  before,  but  its  timbre  was 
not  pathos,  but  joy.  Its  echoes  trembled 
into  nothingness  far  off  in  the  clear 
shining  heavens. 


Eponlne 


A  bleeding  hand, 
A  broken  heart, 
A  wasted  form, 
A  life  all  pain; 


A  being  crushed, 
A  wounded  soul, 
A  helpless  child; 
Yet  brave  enough 


To  live, 

To  die  : 

Ah,  braver  still—  , 
To  lovdi 
"George  WaUis  ' 


TIijeM.i 

By  FLORA  DUNCAN 


You  know  the  spring  anemone  that  blows 

Brave  in  the  rough  wind, 

Or  in  the  noon  heat  lifts  its  face  bright- 
smiling — 

A  pure  star  upon  the  plain; 

The  gold  heart,  petals  with  a  dainty  tint 
beneath, 

Enclose  at  night  in  pure,  calm,  dewy  sleep: 
Content  her  place  to  fill,  she  feareth  naught. 
Yet  step  you  from  the  dreaming  flower 

apace. 
And,  face  to  face 

With  the  star-bright  heaven,  say  you,  if 

you  can, 
The  flower  could  not  be  fairer. 

You  know,  too,  I  can  guess,  a  gentle  woman 
Brave  in  the  rough  wind,  star-faced,  smiling. 
Pure,  calm,  beautiful.    Perchance  there  be 
In  your  own  heart  a  spring  anemone 
To  have  delight  in.    If  your  heart  know 
The  meaning  of  these  words,  believe  it,  then. 
You  are  the  gentle  woman 
Brave  in  the  rough  wind,  pure,  beautiful, 
calm. 

Smiling  in  eternal  sun.  But  do  not  fail 
To  step  aside,  and,  face  to  face, 
See  your  own  image  with  the  Perfect  One. 
Nor  hide  the  imperfections  in  yourself. 
Say  only,  the  vision  shall  not  be  lost  again. 
And  it  will  come  to  live  within  your  heart. 

There  is  a  tree  that  lends  its  sea-green 
boughs 

Alike  to  breeze  and  storm — 
Nor  fears.  Sweet  is  the  solace  of  its  mighty 
shade. 


Gladdening  the  summer  revel  of  its  leaves 
In  summer  sun.   And  in  the  twilight  time 
There  comes  a  song  of  peace  in  a  soft  voice 
That  teaches  heart  things,  and  that  comforts. 
Yet  step  you  from  the  twilight  tree  a  pace. 
And,  face  to  face 

With  the  star-bright  heaven,  say  you,  if  you 
can, 

The  tree  could  not  be  fairer. 

There  are  men  in  earth's  meadows  wide. 
Staunch-branched,  sea-strong 
Teaching  heart  things  and  glad  in  summer 
sun 

Comforting,  living  twilight  calm. 
You  know  a  man?    If  then  thy  soul 
Vibrate  responsive  to  the  sea-green  tree 
That  fears  not  and  is  glad,  read  in  that  joy 
The  proof  that  you  are  he.    But  do  not  fail 
To  step  aside,  and,  face  to  face, 
See  your  own  image  with  the  Perfect  One. 
Nor  hide  the  imperfections  in  yourself. 
Say  only,  the  vision  shall  not  be  lost  again. 
And  it  will  come  to  live  within  your  heart 

Anemone  under  star-skies  dreaming, 
Green-leave'd  oak  in  twilight  singing. 
In  the  face  of  heaven  can  fairer  be. 
If  your  worth  unto  these  be  incomplete 
Learn  of  them,  and  the  vision  keep. 
Sleeping  and  waking  then  your  heart  shall 
thrive 

And  ever  in  the  circle-widening  skies, 

In  sorrow  mist  or  joy  light,  beyond  the  last 

sweet  star, 
Another  shall  you  see  alight  afar. 


Sodal  Whirl  on  t'hs  Soiicl]  AMonii  Frontlsr 

By  FRANK  L.  SNOV/ 


SOME  years  ago,  when  the  Boer  War 
was  brewing,  the  writer  left  the 
comforts  of  Kansas  for  what  he 
considered  would  be  the  hardships  of 
the  South  African  frontier.  The  average 
American  at  that  time  entertained 
an  erroneous  idea  of  conditions  in 
""darkest"  Africa,  having  gained  an 


docked  at  the  enterprising  port  of 
Cape  Town,  I  naturally  was  not  a  lit- 
tle surprised  to  hear  the  clang  of  elec- 
tric cars,  and  to  view  with  admiration 
the  splendid  buildings  of  a  modern 
type  of  which  this  city  of  60,000  popu- 
lation is  justly  proud. 

Before  I  could  get  away  from  the 


The  Representative  of  the  British  Government,  Col.  Chester  Master  and  Mrs.  Chester  Master 

Startirg"  on  a  Hunting  Expedition. 


impression  especially  from  the  comic 
magazines  that  the  vast  unexplored  ter- 
ritory was  made  up  of  desert  lands 
with  an  occasional  oasis  where  sportive 
monkeys  would  take  delight  in  hurling 
cocoanuts  at  the  weary  traveler,  and 
dense  jungles  where  the  aborigines 
lived  in  trees  as  a  means  of  protection 
against  wild  beasts. 

When  the  good  ship,  Garth  Castle 


custom  house  I  found  that  instead  of 
reaching  a  realm  where  formality  was 
a  lacking  quantity,  I  had  arrived  at  a 
place  where  one  has  more  red  tape  to 
contend  with  in  the  space  of  an  hour 
that  he  would  have  to  deal  with  in 
Kansas  in  a  week.  There  were  petty 
officials  to  confront  who  wore  so  im- 
bued with  a  sense  of  importance  that 
thev  would  forget  to  be  civil.  However, 
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during  a  visit  of  two  weeks  in  this 
southern  port,  I  learned  that  a  really 
**Big"  man  among  the  Colonial  English 
is  known  by  his  extreme  courtesy,  and 
that  it  is  only  the  ''would  be  great" 
fellows  who  feel  their  position  to  such 
a  marked  degree. 

Re-embarking  at  Cape  Town  we 
steamed  along  the  east  coast  to  Beira, 
a  small  town  in  Portuguese  territory, 
where,  instead  of  using  side  walks  as  a 
means,  of  getting  about,  the  people  are 
pus*hed  in  small  cars  from  place  to 
place  by  natives,  over  a  net  work  of 
narrow  tracks. 

The  journey  inland  from  Beira  to 
Umtali,  near  the  eastern  boundary  of 
I^hodesia,  was  made  over  a  two  and  a 
hialf  foot  track,  the  almost  toy-like  train 
creeping  over  its  sinuous  course  at  the 
r^te  of  ten  miles  an  hour  with  an  occa- 
sional stop  for  water,  or  to  permit  the 
*'iengine  driver"  to  take  a  shot  at  some 
beast  of  the  forest  that  chanced  to  be 
"vyandering  along  the  tracks.  A  large 
hiyena  succumbed  in  this  way  to  the 
ji)arksmanship  of  the  man  at  the  throt- 
tle. 

,  From  Umtali,  a  pretty  little  town 
snugly  nestled  under  the  protection 
o'f  a  chain  of  mist-enveloped  mountains, 
the  journey  was  continued  over  the 
standard  three  and  a  half  foot  gauge 
of  South  Africa  as  far  as  Salisbury,  our 
final  destination. 

Salisbury  is  the  capital  town  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  with  a  population 
of  2,000  whites,  chiefly  English  and 
Scotch.  The  picture  which  I  had  form- 
ed ©f  this  frontier  town  was  completely 
shattered,  for  a  while,  in  some  respects 
I  found  the  life  of  the  people  to  be  a 
free  and  easy  one,  still,  they  bow  down 
before  brass  buttons  and  officialdom  in 
general,  although  there  is  a  certain  per- 
meating sense  of  charm  about  this  land 
— where,  it  has  been  conjectured  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  once  resided  and  held 
the  reins  of  power.  The  common  saying 
is  that  when  once  the  fascination  of  a 
sojourn  in  Rhodesia  has  been  tasted,  it 
is  impossible  to  resist  the  peculiar  in- 
fluence that  draws  one  back  a  second 
time.   In  my  own  case  the  truth  of  the 


saying  seemed  to  be  verified  for  I  re- 
turned after  an  absence  of  two  years  to 
this  realm  which  some  enthusiasts  go  so 
far  as  to  believe  was  the  site  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden. 

One  might'  ask,  in  what  does  this 
charm  consist,  for  the  luxury  and  pomp 
that  English  custom  and  etiquette 
would  demand,  is  often  missing.  The 
hostess  who  would  always  speak  of 
England  as  ''God's  country"  and  might 
have  boasted  of  her  dinner  parties  as 
being  "both  entertainment  and  cere- 
mony," would  not  be  overly  surprised 
to  find  that  her  thick  skulled  boy  cook 
of  dusky  persuasion  was  serving  in  the 
form  of  soup,  the  jelly  which  she  per- 
sonally had  prepared,  or  that  he  had 
mistaken  the  salad  dressing  foi^  gravy 
and  had  poured  it  over  the  meat  I  Con- 
ventionality would  not  be  -  a  '  minus 
quantity,"  however,  for  the  guests  would 
be  attired  in  full  dress.  The  steaming 
venison  would  disappear  as  a  result  of 
the  ravenous  appetites  which  veldt  life 
produces.  Toasts  would  be  tendered 
and  healths  drunk- 

A  bal  poudre,  or  some  other  form  of 
dance  given  under  the  auspices  of 
His  Honor,  the  Administrator,  Sir  Wil- 
liam ]\Iilton  and  Lady  ]\Iilton  and  other 
notables,  is  something  to  be  looked  for- 
v:ard  to  as  the  greatest  society  event  of 
the  season.  The  brilliancy  of  the  scene 
in  the  drill  hall  of  the  Southern  Rhod- 
esia Volunteers  on  such  an  "occasion 
would  dazzle  the  eye  of  the  casual 
observer  who  would  expect  to  see  the 
course  elements  which  often  make  up 
the  life  of  a  frontier  colony. 

The  display  of  gowns  gives  to  the 
ladies  present  a  topic  of  conversation 
for  many  days  to  come,  and  the  mascu- 
Hul-  representation  secures  items  of 
gossip  for  future  dissemination,  for 
contrary  to  the  reputation  that  femin- 
ity has  established,  the  nuMi  are  the 
recognized  source  of  information  on  all 
such  matters.  It  might  be  mentioned 
that  it  is  a  breach  of  frontier  etiquette 
for  a  lady  to  appear  in  a  gown  a  second 
time. 

An  elaborate  supper  is  served  during 
an  intermission,  which  includes  on  the 
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menu  substantial  dishes,  such  as  meat 
pies/  and  a  varied  assortment  of  fancy 
desserts.  Wiues  and  stronger  beverages 
flow  freely,  and  not  infrequently  a 
number  of  those  who  have  not  engaged 
in  :dancin^,  became  hilariously  inclined 
before!  the  merrymakers  finally  dis- 
.perse.  The  kaleidoscopic  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  dancing  of  the  lancers, 
furnishes  interesting  diversion  for  those 


gating  at  the  sales  by  auction  of  house- 
hold furniture.  Here  is  bought  every- 
-thing  under  the  sun  that  one  would 
have  no  use  for,  because  the  price 
seems  low.  These  useless  effects  are 
usually  stored  away  until  the  next  trip 
"home"  is  undertaken,  when  they  are 
re-sold  at  auction. 

Among  the  12,000  whites  who  peo- 
ple Rhodesia,  several  hundred  Boers 
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The  Conjectured  Home  of  the  Queem  of  Theba. 


in  the  gallery  who  are  not  participating 
in  the  gaiety  of  the  evening. 

The  dances  and  ''at  homes"  at  Gov- 
ernment House,  'are  among  the  im- 
portant events  of  the  social  life.  Then 
there  are  the  sports — horse  racing, 
cricket,  polo,  football,  hockey,  military 
tournaments,  and  tennis  and  golf-cro- 
quet series  in  which  the  ladies  also 
take  part.  The  teas  and  receptions 
which  are  often  given  are  of  rather  a 
stiff  nature.  To  a  great  extent  the 
men  do  their  entertaining  at  the  hotel 
bar.  Home  theatricals  and  concerts 
help  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  affairs. 

Especially  the  feminine  portion  of 
the  population  takes  delight  in  congre- 


are  represented.  Their  simple  hos- 
pitality and  lack  of  formality  is  in 
contrast  to  the  phase  of  provincial, 
society  just  depicted.  For  the  most 
part  these  hardy  people ;  superstitions, 
and  shrewd  in  the  sense  that  they  have 
to  be  watched  when  it  comes  to  a  busi- 
ness transaction,  are  either  tillers  of  the 
soil  or  engaged  with  their  s]inus  of 
donkeys  or  oxen  in  ''transport  ridinir. '* 
On  one  occasion  as  a  representative 
of  the  Rhodesia  Herald.  I  found  myself 
at  dusk  on  the  thresliold  of  a  l>oer  farm 
house,  roughly  constructed  from  logs, 
plastered  over  with  nuul.  "You  are 
welcome,"  were  the  hearty  words  that 
greeted  my  ears  as  the  door  was  opened 
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and  a  well-proportioned  man  with  a 
reddish  beard  stood  before  me.  As  I 
was  drenched  to  the  skin,  I  was  glad 
to  accept  a  change  of  clothing. 

I  soon  appeared  at  supper  attired 
in  a  buttonless  coat,  evidently  intended 
for  a  portly  gentleman,  a  pair  of 
trousers  of  duck  material,  which  clung 
to  me  with  the  tenacity  of  a  thorough- 
bred bull  dog,  and  a  brilliant  red  hand- 


coals,  and  the  result  was  delicious. 

Strong  coffee  and  bread,  baked  in  a 
Dutch  oven  completed  the  bill  of  fare. 
Without  ceremony  we  pitched  in  and 
did  justice  to  our  sharpened  appetites. 
The  conversation  was  full  of  life,  but 
not  in  the  least  intellectual.  "All  sorts 
of  things  and  weather"  were  discussed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  com- 
mencing with  our  host,  a  single  bowl 
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A  Group  of  Typical  Natives. 


kerchief,  in  lieu  of  a  collar.  In  spite 
of  the  grotesque  appearance  which  I 
must  have  presented,  owing  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  surroundings  and  the 
general  air  of  hospitality  which  pre- 
vailed, I  at  once  felt  perfectly  at  ease. 

The  rough  board  table  was  spread 
with  a  cloth  of  dingy  aspect  and  in  its 
center  steamed  a  savory  wart  hog 
which  had  been  roasted  in  the  usual 
fashion  of  the  country.  A  fire  had  been 
built,  and  when  a  good  bed  of  coals 
liad  been  formed  they  were  raked  to 
one  side,  and  a  hole  dug  into  which  the 
pij?  was  slipped.  A  hiyer  of  earth  was 
then  applied  and  over  it  was  raked  the 


of  water  and  towel  were  passed  down 
the  line. 

The  producing  of  a  concertina  had 
the  effect  of  causing  a  general  stam- 
pede for  the  open  air.  A  circular  space 
was  quickly  cleared  in  front  of  the 
house  and  the  young  people  indulged  in 
a  somewhat  strenuous  form  of  waltzinsx. 

By  ten  o'clock  the  visitors  were  *'trek- 
ing"  home  by  moonlight,  the  younger 
generation  being  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
occasional  yelping  of  a  jackal,  the 
hooting  of  owls,  the  various  other 
nocturnal  sounds  peculiar  to  the  Khode- 
sian  veldt,  and  the  weird  shriekinir  of 
the  Hottentot  driver  who  was  cracking 
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his  long  whip  and  giving  commands  to 
the  sixteen  oxen,  in  the  Dutch  language. 

Returning  to  the  house,  those  who 
remained  chatted  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
yawning  got  to  the  contagious  stage 
and  preparations  were  made  for  retir- 
ing. As  the  house  boasted  of  but  one 
bed  room  it  became  necessary  to  utilize 
the  dining  room.  A  box  in  one  corner 
served  as  a  cradle  for  a  slumbering 
infant-  On  the  floor  nine  of  us  lay, 
packed  in  sardine-like.  Having  listened 
for  an  apparently  endless  time  to  the 
gutteral  notes  of  a  bass- voiced  bull  frog 
I  became  desperate  for  an  opportunity 
to  change  my  position  without  disturb- 
ing anyone  who  might  have  dropped 
off  into  unconscious  bliss.  Relief  came 
from  an  unexpected  source,  for  upon  a 
signal  from  our  host,  the  whole  line 
flopped  over. 

Among  the  aborigines  who  lived  in 
villages  composed  of  from  twenty-five 
to  one  or  two  hundred  roughly  built 
huts,  which,  on  account  of  their  conical 
shaped  thached  roofs,  remind  one  of 
huge  toad  stools,  the  social  instinct  is 
evinced  in  a  crude  and  primitive 
fashion.  In  fact,  so  low  is  the  scale  of 
Enlightenment  that  among,  especially, 
the  Mashona  tribe,  which  occupies  the 
central  portion  of  Southern  Rhodesia, 
almost  animal  characteristics  prevail. 
.  Occurances  w^hich  are  extremely 
popular  in  the  kraal-villages  are 
monthly  ''dead  relative"  all-night 
danees.  If  a  deceased  relative  has  not 
been  treated  properly  while  on  earth, 
then  it  becomes  necessary  on  the  part 
of  the  offender,  according  to  native 
superstition,  to  hold  a  dance  in  honor  of 
said  departed  relative.  Unless  this  is 
done  the  spirit  of  the  latter  is  supposed 
to  make  existence  miserable  for  the 
unfortunate  transgressor  of  aboriginal 
etiquette.  The  dances  begin  early  in 
the  evening  and  the  revelers  continue 
their  activities  throughout  the  night.  To 
the  monotonous  thump  of  a  tom-tom 
they  go  through  imaginary  fights 
with  wild  animals  and  conflicts  with 
enemies,  from  time  to  time  sinking  in 
heaps  on  the  ground  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  and  rolling  their  eyes  until 


nothing  is  seen  of  them  but  the  whites. 
The  excitement  often  waxes  intense, 
the  on-lookers  adding  the  full  volume 
of  their  voices  to  the  tinkle  of  miniature 
pianos  of  native  design.  A  certain 
individual,  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
became  so  far  carried  away  upon  thi^ 
wings  of  ecstacy  that  he  began  to  trip 
the  light  fantastic  upon  the  faggots 
radiating  from  a  merrily  burning  fire 
in  the  center  of  the  hut.  The  false  roll 
of  a  stick  planted  this  victim  of  bar- 
baric entrancement  squarely  in  the 
midst  of  the  flames,  and  the  benicrn 
expression  on  his  countenance  made  a 
lasting  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
on-looker,  who  rushed  to  the  rescue. 

It  was  during  a  harvest  celebration 
that  the  inhabitants  of  an  entire  village 
became  so  intoxicated  that  they  did  not 
notice  the  passing  of  a  month.  A  new 
moon  was  full  under  way  before  thev 
came  to  their  proper  senses,  and  for 
weeks  they  sat  day  and  night  debating 
the  very  weighty  question  as  to 
"whether  it  is  the  month  that  is  or  the 
month  that  isn 't ! " 

Returning  to  the  first  phase  of  Rhode- 
sian  life  depicted,  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  note  that  among  those  who  have 
succumbed  to  the  charm  of  the  sur- 
roundings and  are  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  country,  Kansas 
has  a  small  representation. 

William  Harvey  Brown,  ranchman, 
mine  owner,  politician  and  author  of 
"On  the  South  African  Frontier" 
(Scribner's).  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
to  help  place  the  British  flag  in  Great 
Britain's  frontier  colony.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  State  University  at 
Lawrence. 

The  law  making  body  of  the  country 
is  composed  of  the  local  officers  of  the 
British  South  African  Co..  together 
with  six  delegates  of  the  people,  anionir 
whom  is  ]Mr.  "Ourio"  Brown.  He  \viil 
probably  always  bo  known  by  that 
nppellation,  due  to  the  fact  that  durinsr 
the  first  few  years  of  settlement  ho 
represented  the  Smithsonian  Instituto. 
Washington,  O.  C.  and  the  British 
]\ruseum.  as  hunter  of  big  game  and 
collector  of  anthropological  specinions. 
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FOR  TWO  long,  agonizing  days  I  had 
denied  my  thirst ;  and  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  I  had  neither 
more  wine  nor  the  means  of  procuring 
any.  Now,  at  ten  o'clock  the  night  of 
the  second  day,  I  had  all  but  reached 
the  limit  of  my  endurance.  My  whole 
being  had  become  consumed  with  the 
single  idea  of  appeasing  that  terrible 
thirst.  I  cared  not  that  I  was  hopeless- 
ly in  debt  for  that  room  which  was  to 
me  a  home  and  studio  in  one,  that  my 
best  paintings  lay  moulding  in  the  cor- 
ner, that  my  clothing  hung  in  rags,  nor 
that  my  next  meal  seemed  a  problem 
insoluble.  I  only  prayed  for  wine, 
wine,  more  wine.  As  time  passed  I 
grew  desperate.  Feverishly  I  paced 
the  floor — paced  and  turned,  turned 
and  paced,  until  the  very  madness  of 
desperation  drove  me  forth  into  the 
night. 

I  know  not  what  course  I  took,  nor 
how  long  I  wandered.  I  only  know 
that,  stumbling  after  some  indefinite 
time  down  a  certain  dark  and  un- 
known avenue,  I  was  startled  by  a 
bright  light  flashing  across  my  eyes. 
Looking  up,  I  beheld  before  me  a  state- 
ly mansion  wrapped  in  a  silent  and 
funereal  gloom,  save  for  one  thin  blade 
of  light  that  struggled  forth  from  the 
side  of  a  blind.  This  light  fell  directly 
on  me,  and  as  I  instinctively  turned  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  scene  within  that 
caused  me  to  start  forward  and  glue 
my  eyes  to  the  pane. 

In  the  room  before  me  an  old  man 
was  on  his  knees  working  with  the 
lock  of  a  steel  safe.  He  was  evidently 
trying  to  open  the  door;  but,  being  un- 
successful, he  rose  in  a  moment  and 
drew  forth  a  book  from  the  drawer  of 
a  near  by  secretary.  Searching  in  this, 
he  knelt  again  before  the  safe. 

Ah,  with  what  desperation  I  pressed 


my  eye  to  the  window !  I  guessed  that 
the  book  held  the  combination,  and 
even  at  that  impossible  distance  I 
strove  to  read  the  figures.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  what  nefarious  scheme  had 
entered  my  brain. 

The  old  man,  having  been  at  length 
successful  in  opening  the  safe,  deposit- 
ed within  it  a  large  roll  of  bills  and  re- 
locked  the  door.  Then  marking  the 
page  with  a  card,  he  replaced  the  book 
in  the  drawer.  And  the  drawer,  I 
marked  with  fiendish  triumph,  he 
failed  to  lock! 

I  tarried  no  longer.  Returning  at 
once  to  my  studio,  I  removed  one  of 
the  legs  of  my  table,  and  by  means  of 
a  chisel  and  heated  iron  bored  into  the 
top  of  it  a  neat  and  deep  cavity. 

Then  I  sat  down  to  wait. 

When  at  length  the  small  and  silent 
hours  of  the  morning  had  come,  I  took 
my  chisel  and  repaired  to  the  house. 
All  was  silent  as  the  grave.  Stealing 
to  a  back  window  of  the  room  in  which 
was  the  safe,  I  inserted  the  chisel  and 
pried  gently.  The  window  raised 
readily,  I  had  no  trouble  in  gaining 
the  room.  All  seemed  well;  the  lights 
were  low,  and  all  doors  shut.  Still  I 
was  very,  very  careful.  I  made  not 
the  slightest  sound  as  I  opened  the 
secretary  drawer  and  drew  forth  the 
book.  As  I  did  so  I  read  on  the  cover. 
"The  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  ;"  and 
somehow  that  gloom  inspiring  name 
struck  my  superstitious  fancy  with  a 
vague  presentment.  And  I  actually 
shiuldered  when,  turning  the  pages.  I 
found  the  card  at  the  title  page  of  that 
tale  of  horror,  ''The  Black  Cat."  But 
upon  that  page  also  was  written  the 
combination;  in  the  mad  prosecution  of 
my  purpovse  all  else  was  forgotten,  and 
in  hardly  more  time  than  it  takes  to 
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tell  it  I  was  kneeling  before  the  open 
safe  filling  my  pockets  with  money. 

Having  closed  and  locked  the  door, 
I  was  just  upon  the  point  of  rising 
when  I  was  startled  by  a  sound.  Turn- 
ing sharply,  I  beheld  the  old  man 
standing  in  the  doorway.  There  was 
no  time  to  escape,  for  the  next  instant, 
with  a  cry  of  rage,  he  rushed  furiously 
upon  me.  My  liberty  and  honor  were 
at  stake.  With  desperate  coolness  I 
stepped  quickly  aside,  and  catching  up 
a  chair,  brought  it  down  with  terrific 
force  upon  his  head.  He  dropped  with- 
out a  sound,  and  a  pool  of  blood  widen- 
ed upon  the  floor. 

For  some  time  I  stood  dazed  at  the 
enormity  of  my  act;  but  at  length  the 
prime  instinct  of  self  preservation 
forced  upon  me  a  desperate  composure. 
After  carefully  replacing  the  book  in 
the  ■  secretary,  and  looking  sharply 
about  me  to  see  that  all  was  well,  I 
dropped  out  upon  the  trackless  turf 
and  closed  the  window.  A  few  mo- 
ments more  and  I  was  in  my  studio. 
Ah,  how  many  have  seen  the  time 
'  when  they  would  have  given  their  very 
lives  to  recall  a  fateful  moment !  Such 
futile  longing  is  the  keenest  edge  of 
keen  remorse.  I  sank  into  a  chair,  and 
hiding  my  face  in  my  hands,  bitterly 
cursed  my  folly.  I  had  dreaded  to  be 
a  thief,  and  now — I  was  a  murderer ! 

Yet  the  very  gravity  of  my  positioti 
sharpened  the  instinct  of  self  preserva- 
tion, I  roused  myself,  and  packing  the 
bills  tightly  into  the  table  leg,  replaced 
it  so  tightly  that  the  table  seemed  per- 
fect as  ever.  I  looked  about  me  search- 
ingly.  I  reviewed  my  crime  in  every 
detail.  And  I  realized  that  nowhere 
had  I  left  the  remotest  clew.  Even 
with  the  stain  of  murder  upon  my  soul 
I  could  hardly  restrain  a  smile  of 
triumph.  For  once,  I  convinced  my- 
self, sagacity  should  rob  justice  of  her 
prey! 

Alas!  I  have  since  learned  the 
danger  of  over  confidence. 

I  sat  until  the  darkness  faded,  help- 
less against  the  hot  edge  of  remorse 
that  burned  into  my  very  soul.  ]\Iy 
crime,   in   all    its   sickening  details, 


recalled  the  book — its  author,  the  dark 
and  gloomy  genius,  Poe — the  grew- 
some,  horrible  tale  of  the  Black  Cat. 
God !  how  terribly  prophetic !  I  saw 
my  victim,  white  and  cold  and  stiff  in 
death — I  saw  that  crimson  pool  of 
blood  that  widened  on  the  floor — I 
saw — my  God!  again  and  again  I  saw 
it  all,  and  it  seemed  the  burning  agony- 
would  drive  me  mad! 

When  at  length  the  day  had  broken 
I  borrowed  my  landlord's  paper,  find- 
ing in  it  a  full  and  sensational  account 
of  my  crime.  And  with  great  gratifica- 
tion I  learned  that,  although  the  safe 
suggested  the  motive  of  robbery,  yet 
the  identity  of  the  criminal  seemed 
shrouded  in  a  mystery  impenetrable. 
There  seemed  no  doubt  of  my  security. 

And  thus  it  was  that,  my  thirst  burn- 
ing at  the  hope  of  satiety  with  a  fierce- 
ness that  w^as  wholly  intolerable,  I 
spurned  any  unseen  dangers,  and 
taking  some  bills  from  the  table  leg, 
set  out  forthwith  to  procure  some  wine. 

As  I  was  hurrying  through  the  busi- 
ness section,  gazing  abstractedly  into 
the  shop  window,  my  eye  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  sight  of  a  large  phono- 
graph. Now,  unsociable  and  friendless 
though  I  was,  my  soul  had  always 
yearned  for  the  healthful  diversions  of 
music,  laughter,  and  conversation. 
And  yet,  although  I  had  long  since 
heard  of  that  wonderful  invention,  the 
phonograph,  it  had  never  before  oc- 
curred to  me  that  in  its  peculiar  prop- 
erties lay  the  very  gratification  of  my 
soul's  desire.  With  a  phonograph  in- 
deed, and  with  a  phonograph  only, 
could  I  obtain,  in  my  present  situation, 
a  taste  of  the  pleasures  of  human  com- 
panionship. I  think  at  that  instant, 
in  spite  of  my  tortured  soul,  I  was 
happy. 

And  thus  it  occurred  that  upon  my 
return  I  was  laden  not  only  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  wine,  but  also  with 
a  phonograph  and  many  records.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  latter  were 
blank,  as  I  was  clever  at  whistling  ami 
wished  to  record  my  ability. 

In  fact,  my  ardent  desire  in  the  lat- 
ter regard  was  among   the  principal 
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influences  in  effecting  the  purchase. 
And  although  I  reached  home  nearly 
exhausted  from  the  long  walk  and  loss 
of  sleep,  yet  my  eagerness  was  such 
that  I  was  loath  to  delay.  Thus  I  ad- 
justed the  machine  forthwith  and  seat- 
ed myself  before  the  horn.  But 
I  now  found  myself  at  loss  for  a 
melody.  The  better  to  reflect,  I  lean- 
ed back  in  my  rocker  and  placed  my 
feet  upon  the  table  in  close  proximity 
to  the  phonograph. 

Being  superstitious,  I  have  always 
believed  in  fate ;  and  since  the  direful 
events  of  that  day  my  belief  has  ap- 
proached conviction.  For  although  it 
is  true  that  I  was  well  nigh  exhausted, 
yet  how  else  could  I,  in  such  a  state  of 
mental  disquietude,  have  fallen  asleep? 
Yet  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  fall 
asleep  I  did.  And  if  while  awake  I  had 
suffered  the  pangs  of  remorse,  I  now 
suffered  the  veriest  agony.  For  I 
dreamed  of  my  crime  in  its  most 
hideous  aspects;  of  being  arrested;  of 
making  a  full  and  detailed  confession; 
of  being  brought  into  the  court  room; 
of  seeing  among  the  crowd  my  victim, 
stark  and  cold  in  death,  his  face  be- 
smirched with  gore  and  his  glassy  eyes 
fixed  upon  me  with  an  awful  stare  of 
sorrowful  reproach.  I  screamed  aloud 
in  horror.  I  turned  to  the  judge  and 
pleaded  w^ith  him,  entreated  him,  ad- 
jured him  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty 
God !  T  knelt,  I  bowed,  I  groveled — in 
tears  of  fear  and  shame  I  cried  for 
mercy.  And  I  awoke  with  the  words 
still  on  my  lips  and  a  cold  sw^eat  on  my 
brow. 

A  dream  so  exceedingly  terrible  was 
not,  of  course,  disposed  to  leave  me  in 
a  comfortable  state  of  mind;  and  so  it 
was  with  feverish  haste  that  I  turned 
to  my  interrupted  diversion.  But  to 
my  surprise  I  found  that  during  my 
nap  the  phonograph  had  run  down; 
evidently  my  foot  had  touched  the  re- 
leasing lever.  I  cursed  myself  for  ruin- 
ing a  record,  and  straightway  played 
the  first  air  that  came  to  hand. 

That  night,  while  seeking  in  the  po- 
tencies of  wine  and  music  a  refuge 
^rom  my  troubles,  I  was  startled  by  a 


knock  upon  the  door.  With  an  effort 
I  composed  myself,  and  stepping  for- 
ward drew  it  open.  Two  policemen  en- 
tered. For  an  instant  I  was  staggered; 
but  by  a  desperate  exertion  of  the  will 
I  quickly  calmed  myself  and  proceed- 
ed to  act  the  part  of  the  outraged  gen- 
tleman. 

I  learned  from  their  explanation 
that  the  robbery  had  at  length  been 
discovered;  and  that,  through  a 
knowledge  of  my  purchases  and  also  of 
my  destitute  condition,  suspicion  had 
been  aroused.  I  surmised,  what  I  af- 
terward found  to  be  true,  that  my  land- 
lord had  a  hand  in  it.  His  suspicions 
had  probably  been  given  color  by  my 
evident  eagerness  in  borrowing  his 
paper. 

The  policemen  showed  me  a  search 
warrant,  advising  me  to  comply 
peaceably.  At  this  my  manner  changed. 
My  indignation  vanished,  i  became  not 
only  peaceable,  but  courteous  and 
obliging.  I  even  insisted  upon  helping 
them  in  the  search. 

Anjrvvliere  and  everywhere  they  hunt- 
ed— high  and  low,  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left,  under  the  carpet,  in  every 
drawer,  through  my  coat,  among  my 
paintings — in  fine,  they  searched  most 
closely  in  every  nook  and  corner.  Of 
a  truth,  they  even  went  so  far  as  to 
carry  their  quest  among  my  records, 
taking  them  collectively  from  their  re- 
spective envelopes,  and  being  none  too 
careful  in  replacing  them. 

But,  diligent  as  were  their  efforts,  I 
felt  confident  they  could  have  but  one 
end;  and  when  it  came  my  exultation 
was  such  that  I  became  quite  sympa- 
thetic and  friendly. 

Indeed,  so  buoyed  with  triumph  was 
I  that  my  cordiality  quite  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  wisdom.  For,  when  they 
were  about  to  leave,  I  grew  so  au- 
dacious as  to  invite  thorn  to  stay  a 
while  and  have  some  wine  and  music. 

They  hesitated,  while  I  urged  elo- 
quently; and  at  length,  after  holding  a 
whispered  consultntion.  they  so  far  un- 
bent their  official  diiinity  as  to  return 
and  seat  thomsolvos  at  my  table.  And 
I  laughed  in  my  sleeve  as  I  observed 
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one  unconsciously  place  his  foot  against 
the  very  leg  in  which  were  the  bills. 

Having  poured  the  wine,  I  placed  my 
catalogue  on  the  table  before  them  that 
they  might  select  a  melody.  After  a 
moment's  perusal  one  of  them,  doubt- 
less by  pure  chance,  suggested  Verdi's 

Miserere." 

I  have  said  that  I  am  superstitious; 
and  if  I  started  at  the  selection,  I 
shuddered  when  I  found  it  numbered  in 
the  catalogue  thirteen.  I  fancied  I 
discerned  the  hand  of  fate  hounding 
me  relentlessly— Poe,  "The  Black  Cat," 
the  ''Miserere,"  and  now  that  cursed 
number!  My  heart  was  struck  with  a 
mysterious  dread.  For  a  moment  I 
hesitated.  Yet  I  feared  to  act  the  least 
suspicious.  And  besides,  I  reasoned, 
what  conceivable  harm  could  come  of  a 
simple  melody?  The  very  thought 
seemed  absurd. 

Yet,  as  I  turned  to  search  among 
that  chaotic  mass  of  records,  I  felt  my- 
self surrendering,  despite  all  reason,  to 
a  strange  and  inexplicable  agitation. 
And  so  fierce  was  my  inward  struggle 
to  fight  it  off,  so  desperate  my  en- 
deavors to  conceal  it,  that  even  now, 
after  this  short  time.  I  have  only  a 
vague  remembrance  of  my  outward  ac- 
tions— of  adjusting  the  record,  starting 
the  machine,  and  seating  myself  at  the 
table  with  my  guests. 

I  have  spoken  of  my  earnest  belief 
in  fate,  a  belief  strengthened  by  tracing 


her  mighty  hand  and  feeling  its  dire, 
relentless  power.  That  night  I  learned* 
of  her  bitter  irony,  of  her  hopeless  in- 
scrutability, of  her  bent  to  turn  most 
trivial  things  to  fit  her  deep  designs. 

For,  seated  at  that  table  with  my  in- 
congruous guests— where  I  knew  \hat 
by  no  means  I  should  be — imadne,  it" 
you  can,  the  overwhelming  flood  of 
fear,  of  most  supreme  and  utter  hor- 
ror that  engulfed  my  soul  when  I  heard 
issuing  from  the  horn  of  that  damnable 
machine,  instead  of  a  delicious  melody, 
a  voice — the  voice  of  a  man!  Imagine 
the  awful  wonder,  the  exquisite  super- 
stitious terror  that  froze  me  where  I 
sat  when  I  recognized  the  voice  as  my 
own!  As  one  hypnotized  I  listened, 
listened  as  each  damning  word  struck 
and-  burned  and  sank  within  my  soul, 
listened  as  my  own  voice,  without  my 
will  to  stay  it,  made  a  full  and  detail- 
ed confession  of  my  crime  ! 

When  silence  reigned  again  my  head 
dropped  helplessly,  hopelessly  into  m^ 
hands,  and  dry  sobs  racked  my  throat. 
Dimly  I  heard  them  take  the  leg  from 
the  table  and  cry  out  in  triumph  at 
their  find. 

Then  one  stepped  forward  and  laid 
his  hand  upon  my  shoulder. 

"But  how — ?"  he  began,  bewildered. 

With  sudden  fierce  defiance  I  raised 
my  eyes  to  his.  "Sir."  I  cried,  with 
terrible  earnestness,  "it  is  the  hand  of 
God!" 


Tin©  N©c©sd 

By  G.  G. 

t 

I DO  NOT  believe  that  there  is  any- 
thing I  might  say.  on  this  occasion, 
that  would  be  of  more  importance 
than  that  which  would,  in  some  way, 
emphasize  the  rightful  place  of  music 
in  our  lives. 

The  general  lack  of  correct  compre- 
hension of  the  necessity  ami  value  of 
music,  in  our  every  day  lives,  has  denied 
it  the  place  it  ought  to  be  given.  ^Music 
is  studied  by  many,  and  is  gaining 


ly  o  f  r 

CLARK 


ground  in  the  place  it  occupies  in  our 
educational  system,  but  it  is  not 
accorded  a  place  of  equal  importance 
with  the  other  branches  of  learnins;. 
^lusic  may  not  be,  in  some  ways,  as 
necessary  as  some  of  the  other  branelu's 
t(^  our  existence,  but  of  all  of  the 
branches  of  learning  there  is  none  more 
capable  of  broadening,  elevating  and 
sweetening  life  than  nnisic.  There  is 
a  chord  in  every  human  breast  that  will 
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vibrate  Avhen  touched  by  music,  and  a 
well  rounded  education  is  not  complete 
until  that  chord  has  been  aroused  and 
wrought  upon. 

The  beneficent  influence  of  music 
can  be  seen  in  every  sphere  of  life,  and 
the  better  knowledge  of  it  there  is  the 
more  it  is  appreciated.  Music  is  usually 
regarded  as  an  unnecessary  accomplish- 
ment or  luxury,  that  is,  something  not 
absolutely  necessary,  but  very  desirable 
to  have.  It  is  a  great  accomplishment 
— there  are  few  greater.  As  a  luxury 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able, and  it  is  because  this  is  not  more 
fully  recognized  that  the  part  which 
music  plays  is  often  left  undone  and 
life  is  without  its  greatest  charm. 

Our  accomplishments  are  only  bene- 
ficial to  us  as  w^e  become  active  in  the 
use  of  them.  Music  is  a  splendid  pre- 
paration for  most  of  the  duties  of  life, 
and  it  quickens  us  to  their  performance. 
Music  is  the  language  of  the  emotions, 
and  the  elements  of  every  part  of  music 
are  found  in  our  being.  A  musical 
education  is  the  development  of  these 
elements. 

The  adaptability  of  music  is  such  that 
it  can  be  suited  to  every  condition  of 
society  and  life.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
all  of  the  same  grade  or  character.  The 
character  of  music  used  under  different 
circumstances  is  determined  by  the  pur- 
pose to  be  accomplished.  One  of  the 
essentials  of  a  good  musical  education 
is  the  ability  to  do  this.  As  the  phy- 
sician diagnoses  the  case  of  his  patient, 
and  is  thus  able  to  give  the  proper 
medicine,  so  the  musician  should  be 
able  to  determine  the  character  and 
grade  of  music  most  suitable  for  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  that  the  best 
results  may  be  gained.  By  way  of  illus- 
tration, suppose  that  a  mother  Avants 
to  put  her  baby  to  sleep,  she  Avould 
neither  sing  nor  play  a  quickstep,  but 
would  sing  or  hum  in  low,  sweet  tones 
a  cradle  song:  if  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
were  marching  upon  the  enemy,  the 
band  would  not  play  a  funeral  dirge, 
or  hymn  of  devotion,  but  some  stirring, 
patriotic  air.  When  a  congregation 
assembles  for  divine  worship,  the  music 


should  be  in  accord  w4th  the  purpose 
they  have  in  mind.  ' '  Come  Thou  Fount 
of  Every  Blessing,"  ''Come  Thou 
Almighty  Kins:,"  "Jesus  Lover  of  Mv 
Soul"  and  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee." 
could  not  give  place  to  "Yankee- 
doodle,"  "The  Irish  Washer  Woman," 
"The  Devil's  Dream,"  "Dixie,"  or 
even  some  of  the  classical  productions 
of  the  great  masters. 

A  young  woman  who  had  finished 
her  musical  education,  at  the  end  of 
her  school  life,  w^ent  home  to  visit  her 
parents.  Much  time  and  money  had 
been  spent  on  her  education,  and  the 
expectations  of  her  parents  w^ere  very 
great ;  they  were  anxious  to  hear  her 
play  on  the  piano.  Thi^  she  did  for 
them  with  a  wonderful  display  of  intel- 
lectual art  and  skill,  in  the  rendition  of 
one  of  the  great  masterpieces.  She  was 
an  artist  and  it  w^as  w^ell  done,  but  they 
were  disappointed.  The  music  was 
beyond  their  grasp  and  they  did  not 
appreciate  it.  One  of  the  old,  standard 
melodies,  wdth  w^hich  they  were  familiar 
rendered  with  the  skill  she  had  acquired 
would  have  satisfied  them  and  a  noble 
purpose  would  have  been  accomplished. 

The  use  of  music,  like  medicine,  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  case. 
There  is  the  music  of  childhood,  the 
music  of  youth,  the  music  of  maturer 
years,  the  music  of  old  age,  the  music 
of  earth  and  the  music  of  heaven,  each 
in  its  peculiar  time  and  place  has  its 
purpose. 

The  musician,  sometimes,  becomes  a 
physician  of  great  skill  and  worth,  min- 
istering to  both  the  soul  and  body  of 
man.  jMusic  has  been,  and  is  now  fre- 
quently used,  with  marked  results,  as 
a  sedative,  a  tonic  and  a  stimulant,  for 
the  physical  system  as  well  as  the  soul. 
Saul,  David,  Solomon  and  many  others 
of  their  time  and  since,  had  their 
harpers  and  singers,  who  ministered  un- 
to both  their  i)odies  and  thoir  souls. 
The  salutary  effect  of  music  on  the 
nervous  system  is  very  great,  and  it 
has  always  been  used  with  great  effect 
and  benefit,  "^lusie  hath  charms  to 
Roothe  the  savago  breast"  is  an  old 
saying  that  embodies  a  volume  of  truth. 
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Within  the  last  century  musical  sani- 
tariums have  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  patients,  effected 
with  insomnia  and  other  nervous  ail- 
ments, with  very  satisfactory  results. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
remember  the  nature  of  music  and  its 
effect  upon  us.  The  London  Lancet 
gives  an  account  of  Dr.  Beschinsky 
curing  a  little  girl  who  was  subject  to 
nightmare  and  sleeplessness,  upon 
whom  many  recognized  remedies  had 
been  tried  in  vain,  by  having  her 
mother  play  Chopin's  slow  waltz  in  A 
minor.  Other  cases  of  similar  treatment 
are  also  on  record,  where  good  results 
have  been  obtained.  Miss  Christine 
Brown,  of  Boston,  who  has  founded  a 
^ew  health  cult  in  that  city, -says  that, 
* 'Healing  by  music  will  ultimately  be 
accepted  as  the  panacea  for  hundreds 
of  cases  of  disease  which  now  baffle 
physicians.  The  secret  of  cure  lies 
entirely  in  sweet,  melodious  and  seduc- 
tive strains  of  music.  Musical  harmony 
is  a  fundamental  law  in  the  inner  self. 
To  be  well  our  bodies  must  not  only  be 
in  tune  w4th  the  self  within,  but  in 
accord  with  the  external  conditions.  I 
believe  that  music,  scientifically  em- 
ployed in  prisons  and  asylums  for  the 
demented,  will  eventually  become  the 
means  of  reforming  criminals,  and  will 
result  in  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
thousands  who  now  crowd  the  insane 
asylums.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a 
person  should  possess  an  artistic  sense 
or  that  a  sufferer  should  even  have  a 
musical  ear  to  obtain  the  beneficent 
effects  of  harmony."  We  can  more 
fully  understand  the  value  of  musi-i,  in 
this  respect,  when  we  recall  the  tunes 
of  childhood  our  mothers  used  to  sing 
to  us. 

Music  and  medicine  were  once  com- 
bined by  the  ancients.  And  music, 
medicine  and  law  were,  at  one  time, 
very  closely  associated  together,  one 
being  regarded  just  as  necessary  to  a 
well  rounded  education  as  the  other. 

The  ancient  philosophers  and  poets 
held  music  as  one  of  the  necessary  arts, 
as  is  shown  by  the  many  references 
they  made  to  it  in  their  poetry  and 


philosophy.  Apollo  was  regarded  as 
a  divine  musician  and  healer;  Orpheus 
is  said  to  have  had  power  to  tame  wild 
ibeasts  with  his  sweet  music.  Homer 
speaks  of  the  skill  of  Achilles  and 
Paris  as  musicians,  and  also  tells,  in 
jgraphic  terms,  how  the  plague  was  staid 
jat  the  siege  of  Troy  by  the  strains  of 
music.  Every  lover  of  music  is  fami- 
liar with  the  story  of  LHysses  and  the 
sirens,  which  illustrates  the  ancient 
idea  of  the  power  of  music. 

Plato  declares  that  music  led  to  the 
love  of  the  beautiful,  and  said  that 
musical  education  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory. Plutarch  said  that  music  was 
a  divine  art  calculated  to  form  and 
compose  the  minds  of  the  young  to  what 
was  decent  and  sober.  Among  the 
Hebrews  music  was  very  popular.  When 
Elisha  was  in  trouble  he  sent  for  a 
minstrel  to  tranquilize  his  mind,  and 
while  he  listened  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  him.  When  Saul  was  in 
deep  distress  he  found  relief  for  his 
agonizing  soul  in  the  sweet  strains  of 
music  which  fell  from  David's  lips  and 
harp.  Luther  commended  music  a 
specially  powerful  means  of  warfare 
against  the  devil,  and  his  host  and 
wrote  a  number  of  hymns  for  that  pur- 
pose, chief  among  which  is  his  great 
battle  hymn  of  the  Reformation, 
entitled  "Ein  Feste  Burg  est  Unser 
Gott."  He  also  regarded  music  as  one 
of  the  greatest  gifts  of  the  Creator,  and 
assigns  it  the  next  place  to  divinity. 
He  said,  ''It  sets  the  soul  at  rest  and 
places  it  in  a  most  happy  mood." 

The  recognition  of  music  as  a  univer- 
sal language,  with  an  ennobling  force, 
is  necessary  before  it  can  be  justly 
appreciated  and  properly  used. 

Music  should  be  regarded  as  more 
than  a  means  of  money-getting  or  idU^ 
amusement,  because  it  is  a  source  of 
character  building  and  soul  develop- 
ment. "Its  power  and  scope  are  inex- 
haustible, neither  head  nor  heart  has 
fathomed  its  depths  or  soared  to  its 
utmost  heights."  It  is  a  universal  lan- 
^rauge  which  transcends  speech.  In  the 
production  of  music  there  is  the  com- 
bination of  mind  and  muscle.  When 
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the  musician  plays  upon  an  instrument 
the  soul  pours  itself  out  through  the 
muscles  of  the  fingers,  and  when  he 
sings  it  finds  an  avenue  of  expression 
through  the  vocal  chords.  All  persons 
are  not  alike  capable  of  making  music, 
but  all  are  susceptible,  in  some  degree, 
to  its  beneficent  influence. 

The  people  of  ancient  India  were 
riirht  when  they  understood  that  Mother 
Nature  implanted  in  the  soul  a  supreme 
sense  of  music.  Music  and  the  capa- 
city for  music  are  among  our  most 
valuable  possessions;  they  are  the 
precious  gifts  of  God  that  shall  endure 
through  all  time  and  eternity. 

Music  was  the  first  sound  heard  in 
the  creation;  when  the  morning  stars 
sang  together  and  all  the  Sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy!  It  was  the  first 
sound  heard  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 


when  the  angels  sang  together  above 
the  plains  of  Bethlehem.  It  is  a  univer- 
sal language  which  appeals  to  the 
universal  heart  of  mankind,  and  there 
must  come  a  time  when  it  will  be  the 
only  suggestion  left  of  our  human 
nature  and  the  creation,  since  it  alone, 
of  all  things  on  earth,  is  known  in 
heaven.  The  human  soul  and  music, 
alone,  are  eternal." 

Give  yourselves  right  loyally  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  this  divine  art. 
Open  your  lives  to  the  heaven-born 
strains  that  come  floating  down 
through  all  the  ages  and  let  them  fill 
your  souls.  Go  forth  on  your  mission 
in  life,  harps  of  a  thousand  strings 
vibrating  in  the  breath  of  heaven,  pour- 
ing into  the  lives  and  souls  of  men  the 
ennobling,  refining  and  elevating  influ- 
ence of  good  music. 


An  iKcM^iit  of  tlji)  CliDrokes  Strl])  ©psnm^ 

By  MARY  HOY 


QUITE  unconscious  of  who  are  near 
her,  Maud  Custer  stands  in  line 
with  ten  thousand  other  eager 
homeseekers,  anxiously  listening  for  the 
cannon  shot  that  at  high  noon  is  to 
announce  the  opening  for  setlement  of 
the  Cherokee  Strip,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  greatest  race  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  Her  sleek  thoroughbred 
of  slender  build  looks  all  too  light  for 
a  long  race  with  the  more  muscular 
mustangs  fast  crowding  into  line  on 
either  side.  Yet  far  greater  the  contrast 
between  the  riders.  A  slight,  slender, 
browTi-haired  girl,  of  perfect  form  and 
grace;  a  coarse  crowd  of  swarthy  cow- 
boys, in  buckskin,  armed  to  the  teeth. 

The  hot,  stifling  air  so  recently  alive 
^vith  the  tumultuous  jeers,  cries,  curses, 
is  suddenly  hushed  into  expectant 
silence.  On  a  low  mound,  just  ahead 
of  the  long  lines,  some  soldiers  have 
Avheeledinto  view,  the  great  gun  already 
loaded  and  primed  for  the  signal  shot. 
So  intent  is  she  on  watching  their  move- 
ments that  she  has  not  noticed  with 
what  difficulty  the  guards  keep  back 


the  ever-increasing  jam,  all  along  the 
lines. 

But  suddenly  she  seems  to  realize  her 
imminent  peril  and  the  great  danger 
that  must  attend  the  mad  rush  in  start- 
ing such  a  race ;  but  it  is  now  too  late 
to  withdraw;  she  must  gain  a  lead  by 
an  instant  start  and  ride  as  for  her 
life.  And  now  comes  the  awful  moment 
of  intense  suspense.  She  sees  the  squad 
parting  for  the  gun's  recoil  and  sets 
her  nerves  for  instant  action.  She  sees 
then,  waved  in  air,  five  hundred  blood- 
red  flags,  and  hears  the  mighty  shout 
of  ''Texans,  stand  together,''  which 
ends  with  the  cannon's  deafening  roar 
— the  mad  stampede  is  on.  Then,  like 
the  roll  of  distant  thunder,  comes  the 
noise  of  countless  feet;  the  very  earth 
trembles  as  if  from  an  earthquake.  To 
pause  means  death.  Fleet  as  a  startled 
doe  she  takes  the  lead  of  all  ere  she 
is  aware  of  the  awful  speed  at  which 
she  is  riding.  One  backward  glance 
gives  her  assurance  that  her  first  groat 
danger  is  past.  She  slackens  her  speed 
and  settles  down  to  a  long,  hard  race 
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of  many  miles,  for  her  goal  is  the 
Walnut  valley,  within  whose  gentle 
slopes  she  hopes  to  win  a  timber  claim. 

She  soon  reaches  the  divide  and  sees, 
five  miles  beyond,  the  strip  of  heavy 
timber  that  marks  the  course  of  the 
stream  and  the  choicest  claims  to  be 
staked.  She  directs  her  horse  toward 
the  nearest  heavy  timber,  and,  deter- 
mined to  win,  bears  down  upon  it.  But 
now  comes  her  real  "Tug  of  War.'* 
Not  a  furlong  behind  her  rides  a  score 
of  that  dreadful  band  who  seem  resolv- 
ed upon  the  same  prize.  They  are  all 
,  prepared  for  the  strong  wire  fences  of 
the  Rock  Island  railroad,  which  all  are 
approaching  at  break-neck  speed.  She 
has  no  wire  clipper,  but  she  has  an 
inspiration.  Her  quick  eye  marks  the 
fence  braces,  and  veering  directly 
toward  them,  she  clears  them  in  safety, 
and  forges  ahead  to  the  dismay  of  her 
competitors,  who  stop  to  clip  the  wires. 
She  makes  for  a  bald,  square  corner- 
stone on  the  black  level  of  burned 
prairie  and  plants  her  starry  flag  on 
the  best  of  the  four  quarters  surround- 
ing it.. 

The  cowboy  horde,  diminished  now  to 
six  or  eight,  sweep  toward  her  as  if 
she  is  their  goal.    Will  they  order  her 


to  move  on?  They  look  fierce  enough 
for  anything.  Two,  and  then  a  third 
swing  to  the  ground,  stake  a  claim,  and 
then  turn  toward  ]\Iaud,  who  stands 
examining  her  numbers  on  the  large 
corner  stone.  She  ventures  to  look  into 
those  hard  faces  to  read,  perchance, 
some  assurance  that  her  rights  will  not 
be  ignored.  If  only  her  brother  and 
sole  protector  had  not  so  condemned 
her  rash  venture,  even  to  ride  near  her, 
how  invaluable  now  might  be  his  pres- 
ence !  But,  to  her  surprise,  she  hears : 
"I  say,  a  gal  that  ken  ride  like  that, 
i\Iiss,  orto  have  the  best  claim  'round 
this  here  corner,  and  I  guess  you've 
got  'er.  You've  landed  among  rough 
neighbors,  but  you  may  count  on  us 
fellers  a-seein'  you  through  ag'n  all 
comers."  Without  question,  she  trusted 
the  maker  of  this  blunt,  but  gallant 
speech. 

Soon  another  delightful  surprise 
came  by  way  of  an  anxious  brother  in 
search  of  a  slender  girl  on  a  bay  race- 
horse, for  whose  welfare  he  had  risked 
the  care  of  his  claim  to  his  partner, 
while  he  followed  over  the  divide  in 
the  direction  in  which  she  rode  leading 
that  desperate  band. 


Fred  Clarko  -  'Bnll  Play<o:r,  Ilniiolimnai'-Xnii^nn 

By  CLARENCE  W.  MILLER 


THERE  never  was  a  more  mistaken 
notion  than  the  one  that  Kansas 
is  naturally  a  producer  of  freaks. 
True,  she  does  produce  an  abnormal 
entity  occasionally,  but  she  does  this 
merely  for  variety's  sake.  She  delivers 
the  genuine,  honest,  unadulterated 
goods  ten  times  to  where  she  puts  out 
one  nature  fake.  She  has  produced 
some  of  the  ablest  barristers  of  the 
nation,  her  orators  have  always  been  in 
demand  on  occasions  of  national  im- 
portance ;  her  men  of  letters  are  known 
throughout  the  entire  world ;  she  has 
one  explorer  who  was  fortunate  enough 
to  not  nail  the  North  Pole ;  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  she  has  produced 
the  greatest  baseball  captain-manager- 


player  every  known  to  the  game. — Fred 
Carke. 

Captain  Clarke  of  the  great  Pittsburg 
Pirate  ball  team,  and  owner  of  the  Lit- 
tle Pirate  Ranch,  of  Cowley  county. 
Kansas,  was  born  near  Des  Moinos, 
Iowa,  October  3,  1872.  When  he  was 
two  years  of  age  the  family  moved  to 
Cowley  county,  Kansas,  and  settled  on 
a  farm  four  miles  north  of  WinfieUl 
in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Wahuit 
river.  Here  yoiuig  Clarke  received  hi'^ 
first  schooling  at  a  country  district 
school.  In  1880.  the  family  moved  back 
to  Iowa,  and  soon  afterward  tlie  future 
l*irate  captain  was  sent  to  college- 
He  proved  himself  an  apt  student, 
but  at  the  sanu^  time,  he  seemed  to 
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have  an  inherent  love  for  the  dia- 
mond" that  lured  him  away  from  the 
more  arduous  tasks  of  preparing  reci- 
tations in  Latin  and  algebra.  Regard- 
less of  the  protests  of  his  parents,  he 
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Jeft  college,  and  in  1892  joined  the 
Hastings,  Nebraska  ball  team.  This  was 
Clarke's  first  experience  as  a  regular 
player.  ITis  initial  position  in  the  game 
was  left  field,  and  this  position  he  has 
held  ever  since,  never  attempting  any 
other.  lie  believes,  that  with  rare  ex- 
eoptions,     a   player   can    play  only 


one  position,  and  he  also  believes  that 
he  can  play  left  fielder's  position.  How 
well  he  has  succeeded  is  attested  by  his 
remarkable  success.  In  the  spring  of 
1893  he  began  the  season  with  the  St. 


Joseph  team  and  ended  the  same  season 
with  the  Montgomery,  Alabama  aggre- 
gation. In  1894  he  joined  the  Savan- 
nah, Georgia  team  of  the  Southern 
League,  from  which  he  was  purchased 
by  the  Louisville  National  Lenuue  club 
oil  June  120),  1S94.  With  the  latter  team 
he  played  until  1899.  His  ability  beoom- 
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ing  marked  as  a  professional  and 
natural  leader,  he  was  ^iven  the  man- 
agement of  the  club  in  the  fall  of  1897. 
In  1900  the  Louisville  Association  was 
consolidated  with  the  Pittsburg,  Pen- 
nsylvania National  baseball  club  and 
Clarke  was  selected  as  the  captain-man- 
ager.  In  this  position  he  has  remained, 


were  a  great  factor  in  making  Pittsburg 
the  winning  team,  are  Honus  Wagner, 
Sam  Leever,  Tommy  Leach  and  Deacon 
Phillipe.  These  are  his  veterans — the 
captain's  ''Old  Guard." 

Clarke's  natural  ability  as  a  ball 
player  is  indeed  remarkable,  and  is 
neither  equalled  nor  excelled  by  any  of 


Mr,  and  Mrs.  Fred  Clarke  and  Children,  Muriel  and  Helen,  Ready  for  a  Jaunt  Over 

The  Big  Ranch. 


steadily  increasing,  until  his  wonderful 
career  is  rounded  out  by  his  present 
remarkable  achievement  as  captain- 
manager  of  the  Pittsburg  Pirates, 
National  League  pennant  winners,  and 
victors  of  the  World's  Championship 
series. 

Here  it  might  be  stated  that  the 
members  of  Clarke's  team  at  the  time 
of  the  transfer  of  the  Louisville  club 
to  Pittsburg,  who  have  remained  with 
him  until  the  present  time,  and  who 


the  National  or  American  League  play- 
ers, save  the  inimitable  Wagner,  who  is 
without  a  peer,  and  in  a  class  by  him- 
self. From  the  beginning  of  his  caroor. 
Fred  Clarke  was  a  phenomenal  plnyor 
and  was  considered  the  best  left  fioUlor 
that  ever  pulled  down  a  liner.''  His 
ability  to  judge  a  ball  and  his  keen 
precision  in  the  soionce  of  ball  plnyinir 
is  extraordinary.  Ilis  average  in  field- 
ing is  the  wonder  of  the  National  Lea- 
gue, being  the  highest  of  the  entire 
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pala^ty  of  stars  in  that  aggregation  of 
baseball  giants.  It  is  also  a  recognized 
fact  that  Clarke  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful, if  not  the  only  successful  cap- 
tain-manager in  the  major  league.  His 
demeanor  and  bearing  to  his  men,  and 
his  courtes}'  to  them  at  all  times,  even 
in  severest  defeat,  although  firm  and 
unflinching  as  iron,  has  endeared  him 
to  his  men;  and  it  is  certain  that  no 
captain  commands  and  enjoys  the  res- 


ability,  Josh  Clarke,  who  is  playing 
good  ball  with  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 
team  of  the  American  Association,  in 
left  field.  None  other  of  the  family 
are  inclined  toward  that  profession. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Clarke 
w^as  always  busy  with  the  strenuous 
duties,  required  by  his  position,  he 
found  time  to  woo  and  win  pretty  Miss 
Annette  B.  Gray  of  Chicago,  to  whom 
he  w^as  married  July  5,  1898.  Their 
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pect  and  is  held  in  higher  esteem  by  his 
players  than  Captain  Clarke.  His 
yearly  batting  average  from  the  time 
he  took  up  baseball  as  a  profession  has 
been  more  than  .300  with  the  single 
exception  of  one  year,  1908. 

Although  Clarke's  parents  were  not 
friendly  to  his  ambition,  to  become  a 
player,  still,  they  have  been  gratified 
to  see  his  steady  rise  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession, through  his  ,own  pluck  and 
talent,  Ito  the  top-most  round.  His 
father  died  two  years  ago  at  a  ripe 
old  age.  His  mother  is  still  living  with 
her  children  in  Kansas,  hale  and  hearty, 
«t  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Captain 
Clarke  has  one  brother  who  is  a  base- 
ball player  of  some  prominence  and 


oldest  child,  Helen,  age  ten,  is  a  bright, 
winsome  lass  who  delights  to  ride  over 
her  father's  great  ranch  on  her  favorite 
pony.  Their  second  child,  ^luriol.  six 
years  of  age,  is  the  idol  of  her  father 
and  many  are  the  hours  that  the  great 
ball  player  spends  with  her  upon  the 
beautiful  green  lawn  or  en  auto  across 
the  fine  country  roads  adjoining  the 
Little  Pirate  Ranch.  ]\[rs.  Clarke  usu- 
ally accompanies  her  husband  on  his 
summer  tours,  and  is  an  ardent  baseball 
fan.  During  the  baseball  season  the 
Clarkos  occupy  a  fine  summer  home  at 
Fitttsburg,  IVnnsylvania. 

AVhcn  Frod  Clarke  began  playing  ball 
he  was  comparatively  without  moans, 
now  he  is  the  possessor  of  a  snug  for- 
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tune,  all  of  which  he  has  made  in  his 
chosen  profession.  He  owns  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty  acres  of  fine  land, 
twelve  miles  north  of  Winfield.  Kansas. 
This  land,  or  Little  Pirate  Ranch,  as 
the  captain  has  chosen  to  call  it,  com- 
prises rich  bottom  land,  and  is  all  un- 
der careful  cultivation,  except  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  acres,  which  are 
reserved  for  pasture.  Of  this  large 
estate,  there  was  planted  this  year: 
two  hundred  and  seventy  acres  to  corn, 


fc'ction  and  standard.  This  large  ranch 
requires  the  services  of  twenty  men 
constantly,  and  in  the  busy  season  of 
the  year,  many  more  hands  are  em- 
ployed to  attend  to  the  work. 

The  farm  implements  used  on  the  Lit- 
tle Pirate  Ranch,  are  the  most  modern 
to  be  had.  All  of  the  plowing  is  done 
by  means  of  steam  plows.  A  thirty 
horse-power  Rumley  engine  is  used  to 
furnish  the  ppwer  for  this  work  and 
pulls  a  ponderous  twenty-four-row  disc 
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one  hundred  and  forty-five  acres  to  al- 
falfa, forty  acres  to  oats,  one  hundred 
acres  to  English  blue  grass  and  two 
hundred  acres  to  wheat-  There  is  also 
a  large  acreage  of  timber,  comprising 
walnut,  oak,  elm,  pecan,  etc.,  etc.  It 
is  the  intention  to  seed  one  hundred 
and  sixty  more  to  blue  grass  and  sixty 
acres  more  to  alfalfa  this  fall.  While 
the  Little  Pirate  Ranch  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country  for  general  agri- 
cultural purposes.  Captain  Clarke  pro- 
poses to  make  a  specialty  of  raising 
mules,  alfalfa  and  hogs,  l^uyers  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  good  mules. 
Clarke's  breed  of  hogs  and  mules  is 
recognized  as  producing  models  of  per- 


plow.  A  six  horse-power  gasoline  en- 
gine is  used  for  shelling  and  grindiniz 
feed,  and  for  cutting  wood.  Captain 
Clarke's  big  barn  is  modern  in  every 
detail  and  is  constructed  of  the  best 
materials.  It  is  large  enough  to  shelttM* 
forty  head  of  horses,  a  large  number  of 
cattle  and  has  sufficient  mow  room  to 
hold  two  huiulred  tons  of  hay  and  has 
ample  granary  room  to  store  the  groat 
crops  that  are  harvested  annually.  Tlie 
captain  is  also  an  auto  enthusiast  niul 
has  his  own  private  garage  and  repair 
shop,  which  is  entirely  modern. 

There  is  little  wonder  that  as  the 
years  pass.  Captain  Clarke  is  gradually 
losing  his  keen  interest  and  love  for  the 
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Xational  game.  This  is  not  to  insin- 
uate, however,  that  he  is  not  thorough- 
ly enthused  with  the  sport,  for  while 
on  the  diamond  he  is  always  alert  and 
striving  to  bring  his  men  to  the  utmost 
tension  of  perfection  and  make  his  the 
winning  team :  but  he  prefers  home  life 
and  as  soon  as  the  season  is  over,  he 
proceeds  immediately  to  his  farm  home 
where  he  dons  the  garb  of  the  ranch- 


man, and  takes  life  in  a  strenuous 
farmer-like  way. 

Clarke  is  devoted  to  his  home,  and 
loves  to  spend  his  hours  amid  the  pros- 
perous scenes  of  his  Kansas  land  sur- 
rounded by  his  wife  and  their  two  duti- 
ful children.  His  generosity  and  genial 
ways  are  a  bye  word  with  liis  neighbors, 
who  are  proud  to  claim  kinship  to  him 
as  a  fellow  tiller  of  the  sorb 

So  keen  is  his  love  of  home  and  so 
strong  his  desire  to  till  his  broad  Kan- 
sas acres,  that  it  is  quite  uncertain  as 
to  just  how  much  longer  the  ])aseball 
world  will  succeed  in  keeping  him  from 
the  one  desire  of  his  life, — farming  in 
the  best  state  in  the  Union!  Early  in 
his  life  he  evinced  a  distaste  for  the 


city,  and  learned  to  love  the  broad 
prairies  of  the  Sunflower  state,  and 
each  successive  year  he  finds  it  a 
harder  task  to  tear  himself  from  his 
Western  home  and  hie  to  the  east, — 
there  to  take  up  the  stupenduous  task 
of  rehabilitating  his  recruits  and  or- 
ganizing his  team  for  the  season's  work. 

Clarke's  new  home  on  his  Little 
Pirate  Ranch, — began  in  the  winter  of 
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1907-08  and  finished  the  following 
spring,  is  one  of  the  finest  country  resi- 
dences in  the  entire  state.  Everything 
is  thoroughly  modern.  The  foundation 
of  this  costly  structure  is  solid  concrete. 
It  has  cement  floors  and  is  two  and  a 
half  stories  high.  The  main  porch  is 
eighty  feet  by  ten  feet:  the  rear  porch 
is  twelve  feet  by  twenty-four  feet.  The 
bath  fixtures  and  lavat(u-ics  are  of  the 
latest  patterns  and  models.  A  number 
of  the  finest  quality  porcelain  wash- 
tubs  and  stands  are  arranged  with  a 
view  to  neatness  and  C(Uivenience.  A 
specially  prepared  gas  engine  generates 
gas  for  the  needs  of  the  household,  both 
for  lighting  and  cooking,  while  a  large 
hot-air  furnace  supplies  heat  to  with- 
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stand  the  coldest  winters  of  this  local- 
ity. A  two  hundred  and  fifty  barrel 
tank,  built  in  the  cellar  apartments  of 
this  elegant  home  and  connected  to  a 
large  Woodmancy  wind  mill,  with  an 
air-pump  attachment,  equips  the  Clarke 
home  with  an  efficient  fire  protection. 
So  perfect  is  this  appliance  that  a  large 
stream  of  water  can  be  thrown  entirely 


over  the  large  two  and  a  half-story 
house  with  ease, 

Tennant  quarters  are  provided  for 
the  large  force  of  men  necessary  to 
take  care  of  the  Little  Pirate  Ranch. 
Mr.  John  Heffner  is  manager  of  the 
place  and  to  him  falls  the  duty  of 
directing  and  overseeing  the  ranch,  as 
well  as  the  care  and  conduct  of  the 
employes,  and  the  general  output  of  the 
crops.  -Mr.  Heffner  is  directly  res- 
ponsible to  Captain  Clarke  for  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  latter 's  farm,  and 
it  is  quite  needless  to  add  that  even 
during  the  most  trying  hours  of  the  big 
league  battles,  that  Clarke  is  almost 
in  daily  touch  with  his  ranch  interests 
and  always  ready  to  offer  suggestions 


and  instructions  for  the  improvement 
of  his  land  and  its  yield. 

The  captain  is  much  given  to  sports 
and  on  his  Little  Pirate  Ranch  are  to  be 
found  complete  hunting  and  fishing 
outfits,  together  with  some  of  the  finest 
bred  dogs  that  can  be  had.  The  place 
is  widely  known  by  the  sportsmen  of 
the  neighboring  cities  and  towns  as  one 
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of  the  best  resorts  for  game  and  fish 
in  the  state,  and  the  captain's  delight 
i:T  never  more  apparent  than  when 
he  is  showing  a  bunch  of  his  friends 
over  his  land,  or  with  them,  is  enjoyiui: 
a  good  well-earned  hunt.  His  enthusi- 
asm for  farm  life  and  his  fervor  and 
zeal  for  out  door  sports  is  almost  a 
passion  and  has  gradually  become  the 
crowning  amibtion  of  his  most  remark- 
able and  eventful  career. 

Captain  Clarke's  regard  for  his  loam 
and  the  methods  he  pursues  in  show- 
ing his  appreciation  of  thorn  is  host 
exemplifiod  by  the  occasion  of  bis 
bringing  his  entire  team  west  to  visit 
bis  raiu'h  in  the  spring  of  1008.  whore 
they  enjoyed  a  two-days  outing  which 
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was  ended  by  a  lavish  spread.  The 
elaborate  feast  on  this  occasion  was 
laid  in  the  hirge  barn  loft  on  a  special- 
ly constructed  table  forty  feet  long 
and  the  feast  was  one  of  the  best  that 
cuisine  art  and  money  could  produce. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the 
far-famed  Pirates  were  to  visit  their 
captain-manager  *'at  home,"  every  in- 
ducement and  plan  was  offered  to  have 


of  the  thousands  that  were  fortunate 
enough  to  witness  this  game  and  make 
an  acquaintance  with  the  individual 
players. 

At  the  Winfield  exhibition  game, 
''Honus  the  Great"  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  diamond  since  the  close 
of  the  previous  season,  playing  his  first 
game  with  his  comrades  without  a  day 's 
practice.     This    appearance    of  the 
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Fred  Clarke's  Beautiful  Residence  on  The  Little  Pirate  Ranch 


them  play  an  exhibition  game  at  IVin 
field,  the  Captain's  home  town.  This 
effort  was  entirely  unnecessary,  for 
Clarke  had  already  proposed  to  Harry 
Plagmann,  one  of  his  warm,  personal 
friends,  that  should  the  people  of  Win- 
field  desire,  he  would  bring  his  Pirates 
to  their  city  and  play  for  them,  as  he 
^vas  anxious  to  show  his  Kansas  friends 
his  aggregation  of  baseball  players.  In 
the  game  that  was  played,  the  "Regu- 
lars" and  "Yannigans"  put  up  a  skill- 
fnl  exhibition  and  gave  to  the  Win- 
fielders  a  taste  of  the  real  article,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  ground  was 
slow  on  account  of  continuous  rains. 
The  conduct  of  the  Pirates  while  in 
Winfield  endeared  them  to  the  hearts 


world's  renowned  short-stop,  was  the 
signal  of  great  rejoicing  with  Clarke's 
team  and  the  Captain,  as  well,  for  it 
had  been  repeatedly  rumored  that  he 
had  played  his"  last  game. 

Immediately  following  the  remark- 
able victory  of  the  Pittsburg  Pirates 
in  the(  World's  Championship  series 
with  the  Detroit  Tigers,  Captain  Clarke 
returned  to  Pittsburg,  whore  he  was  lit- 
erally overwhelmed  with  congratula- 
tions and  valuable  gifts  from  admiring 
friends  of  the  big,  smoky  city.  lie  then 
came  directly  to  bis  Little  Pirate  Kanoh, 
where  he  may  be  found  today,  following 
the  peaceful,  yet  lucrative  pursuits  of  a 
Kansas  farmer. 


The  "Old  River  Road"— A  Cottonwood  River  Scene  at  Strong  City,  Kansas. 
Winner  First  Prize.   Photo  by  L.  M.  Vance 


Beautiful  Scone  on  Bennett  s  Lake  Near  Independence.  Kansas.   Winner  Second  Prtxe. 
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Poetry 

By  UROY  T.  WEEKS 

Editor's  Note:  The  following  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  that 
will  be  contributed  to  the  Kansas  Magazine  by  Professor  LeRoy  T.  Weeks,  the 
head  of  our  new  Department  of  Criticism.  Those  interested  in  literary  work  will 
find  them  both  interesting  and  instructive. 


<</^  OOD  poetry  is  the  most  pervad- 

Vj.  inor  stimulus  that  literature  can 
apply  to  the  mind  and  the 
character  of  the  young;  to  carry  it  in 
memorj^  is  a  perennial  joy,  to  love  it  is 
to  have  received  the  best  gift  that 
education  can  bestow." 

JAJMES  BRYCE,  M.  P., 
British  Ambassador  at  Washington. 

Man  is  ever  in  search  of  delight.  That 
is  as  it  should  be;  the  source  of  his 
delight  must  be  wholesome,,  that's  all. 
The  Bible  says  of  Jesus  Christ  that  he 
endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame 
for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him. 
The  motive  with  which  heaven  ever  im- 
pels Man  is,  "I  shall  be  satisfied."  It 
is  a  worthy  desire — the  desire  to  be 
delighted.  The  chief  end  of  poetry  is 
to  delight.  We  all  ought,  then,  to  learn 
to  love  poetry.  In  order  to  love  it,  we 
must  learn  to  understand  it.  must  work 
our  way  into  its  many  sided  beauty,  its 
labyrinthine  realms  of  delight. 

We  are  not  aware  of  the  charge  of 
the  gun  until  it  is  fired,  not  aware  of 
electricity  until  we  see  the  flash  of  the 
electric  spark,  or  until  it  becomes 
kinetic  over  some  sort  of  conductor. 
So  with  the  delights  of  the  emotions, 
of  the  intellect,  of  the  spirit ;  we  sense 
them  when  we  give  them  off  through 
the  agency  of  some  conductor.  Poetry 
is  a  good  conductor. 

The  emotional  domain  of  poetry 
reaches  both  lower  and  higher  than 
that  of  prose.  It  begins  with  "By, 
baby  bunting,"  "This  little  pig  went 
to  market,"  and  all  the  many  luHabies, 
and  mounts  higher  into  the  regions  of 
life — of  love,  and  joy,  and  sorrow, — 
higher  into  the  dizzy  empyrean  of  fancy 
than  prose  may  go. 


Though  a  critic  in  a  current  maga- 
zine says  that  poetry  defies  definition, 
I  will  still  give  here  one  picked  from 
among  twenty-two  attempts  at  defining 
poetry:  "Poetry  is  pure  music  set  to 
rhythmic  measure  of  perfect  words." 
This  definition  we  shall  find  to  be 
handy,  if  we  go  still  further  and  define 
the  definition. 

The  constructive  ear-marks  that  dis- 
tinguish poetry  from  prose  are — rhythm 
and  meter.  There  is  also  an  appreciable 
zone  of  demarcation  between  prose  and 
poetry  in  the  matter  of  melody  and 
harmony,  and  poetic  diction.  This 
definition  embraces  all  these  points. 
"Pure  music"  covers  the  whole  of 
melody  and  harmony ;  but  we  are  imme- 
diately confronted  with  the  question: 
What  is  pure  music?  We  would  find 
the  doctors  of  music  disagreeing, — some 
as  to  Avhether  pure  music  were  vocal 
or  instrumental ;  if  instrumental,  as  to 
whether  it  were  of  the  violin,  the  guitar, 
the  piano,  or  the  orchestra;  if  vocal, 
whether  it  were  to  be  found  in  the  solo, 
the  duet,  the  trio,  or  the  quartet,  or 
the  chorus.  We  would  also  be  in  trouble 
over  the  personal  equation.  What  is 
pure  music  to  me  is  not  to  you.  or  to 
someone  else.  We  need  not  pierce  far 
into  the  backwoods  ere  we  find  one  who 
prefers  "Old  Zip  Coon"  or  "Rosin  the 
Bow,"  to  Thomas's  orchestra.  "Les 
Huguenots,"  "Tannhauser,"  or  "The 
Messiah."  Furtliermore.  what  is  pure 
nuisic  to  us  in  one  mood,  becomes  dis- 
cordant in  another.  We  may  say  that 
pure  music  depends  primarily  on  har- 
mony and  melody,  but  also  on  culture, 
mood,  and  the  personal  equation. 

Again  we  should  be  called  on  to  show 
what  is  a  "perfect  word."    Tlie  street 
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gamin  slaps  his  comrade  on  the  back 

and  says, 

"I'll  stick  to  you  through  thick  and  thin, 
Like  a  linn  tick  to  a  nigger's  shin." 

He  uses  the  word  that  will  appeal  to 
his  companion.  Hamlet  takes  Horatio 
by  the  hand,  after  Horatio  has  proved 
himself  a  steadfast  friend  in  the  hottest 
fires,  and  says, 

^Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her 
choice 

And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 
Hath  sealed  thee  for  herself;    .    .    .  . 

 Give  me  that  man 

That  Is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear 
him 

In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 
As  I  do  thee." 

Put  Hamlet's  speech  into  the  mouth  of 
the  ragamuffin,  and  vice  versa,  and 
**How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unproft- 
able'*  they  both  become.  The  little 
lover  in  the  district  school  writes  to 
his  sweetheart, 

**The  rose  is  red,  the  violet's  blue; 

Candy's  sweet,  and  so  are  you." 

Again,  it  is  night  in  the  garden  of  some 
fair  Juliet.  She  is  looking' from  the 
casement,  while  love  is  showering  down 
on  her  as  Jupiter  came  to  the  panting 
Danae  in  a  shower  of  gold.  Below,  in 
the  garden,  her  lover,  pierced  by  ten 
thousand  sweet  pangs  of  love,  touches 
his  guitar  and  sings, 

•The  night  hath  a  thousand  eyes. 

The  day  but  one; 
Yet,  the  light  of  the  bright  world  dies, 

When  dies  the  sun. 


"The  mind  hath  a  thousand  eyes. 
The  heart  but  one; 

Yet,  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies. 
When  love  is  done." 
Each  of  these  songs  finds  its  beauty  in 
its  proper  setting. 

The  Bible  says,  ''A  word  fitly  spoken 
is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver."  This  explains  wherein  a  word 
finds  its  perfection.  The  little  wooer 
in  pants  and  roundabout  can  make  no 
use  of  those  marvelous  lines  of  Bour- 
dillon.  "Perfect  words"  are  those  that 
fill  the  requirements  of  time,  place,  cul- 
ture, and  emotional  setting.  Now  the 
definition  becomes  usable:  "Poetry  is 
pure  music  set  to  rhythmic  measure  of 
perfect  words." 

As  these  papers  on  poetry  are  to  be 
educational,  rhythm  and  meter  must 
be  defined.  By  rhythm  is  meant  the 
regular  recurrence  of  stressed  and 
unstressed  syllables.  It  is  well  nigh  a 
universal  requirement  that  poetry  shall 
have  this  regular  return  of  stressed  and 
unstressed  syllables,  though  the  primi- 
tive rhapsody,  a  chanted  outburst  of 
exuberant  feeling,  that  almost  every 
child  produces  at  times,  pays  no  heed 
to  this,  as  Walt  Whitman  does  not.  By 
meter  is  meant  the  grouping  of  these 
stressed  and  unstressed  syllables  into 
what  are  called  poetic  feet,  or  measures. 

The  word  rhythm,  used  in  its  con- 
structive sense,  differs  from  rhythm 
used  in  its  musical  sense. 

The  next  paper  will  be  on  ^lelody 
and  Harmony  in  Poetry. 
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PARTY  IRREGULARITY. 
The  attitude  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  last  congress  toward  tariff  regulation 
furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
"party  regularity"  is  no  longer  a  factor,  all 
important  in  national  legislation.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  of  course  to  ignore  the  value 
of  party  organization.  The  political  party 
is  an  absolute  necessity  to  a  republican 
^orm  of  government.  It  is  just  as  great  a 
mistake,  however,  to  presuppose  that  each 
and  every  member  of  any  political  party  is 
owned  soul  and  body  by  his  party  and  that 
he  is  unfaithful  and  disloyal  because  he 
does  not  meekly  follow  the  example  set 
by  the  so-called  leaders  of  his  party.  This 
particular  "day  and  age"  demands  inde- 
pendent voters  in  the  House  and  Senate  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  at  the  polls, 
and  the  actions  of  certain  obstreperous 
democrats  as  well  as  certain  dissenting 
republicans  of  the  last  congress  indicate 
clearly  that  we  are  coming  unto  our  own. 
All  of  this  loud  clamour  that  proclaims  a 
representative  or  a  senator  "disloyal"  be- 
cause he  votes  according  to  his  own  indi- 
vidual belief  is  foolish  talk.  Such  idle 
claims  will  have  but  little  weight  with  the 
man  behind  the  ballot,  and  after  all,  the 
man  who  casts  the  vote  upon  election  day 
is  the  man  w^ho  ultimately  determines  the 
class  of  legislation  that  this  country  shall 
have. 

GHOSTS  DO  WALK. 

Tlie  Scientific  World — whatever  that  is— 
has  at  last  discovered  in  Eusapia  Palladino^ 
a  spiritualistic  medium  who  can  actually 
make  ghosts  walk.  Her  ability  to  perform 
this  supernatural  feat  has  been  repeatedly 
put  to  test  by  the  greatest  scientists  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy 
and  the  United  States.  Hereward  Carring- 
ton,  distinguished  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  American  Society  for  Scientific  Re- 
search, declares  that  Eusapia's  demonstra- 
tions "indicate  the  existence  of  a  force  or 
forces  unrecognized  by  physical  science  as 
it  exists  to-day."  Henry  James,  probably 
our  most  conservative  scientist,  partially 
corroborates  the  testimony  of  his  learned 
contemporary  by  saying  that  "the  balance 
of  testimony  seems  slowly  to  be  inclining 
towards  admitting  the  supernat\iralist  view." 

The  effect  that  these  remarkable  con- 
clusions will  have  upon  many  established 
orthodox  beliefs  and  scientific  opinions  will 
be  observed  with  great  interest. 

GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THE  HOBO. 

Recently  during  a  studious  session  of  a 
men's  bible  class  at  a  church  in  the  city  of 


Wichita,  Kansas,  a  discussion  arose  relative 
to  the  attitude  that  society  should  take  to- 
ward the  modern  house-to-house  hobo.  After 
a  lengthly  discussion  of  the  merits,  demerits, 
ethical  status,  etc.  of  this  undesirable  class 
of  individual  the  specific  question  finally 
settled  upon  was,  whether  or  not  it  is  meet 
and  proper  to  give  unto  the  common  tramp 
a  customary  handout  w^hich  he  requests 
from  door  to  door.  A  spirited  argument  en- 
sued. Some  of  the  brethren  maintained 
that  the  up-to-date  tramp  belongs  to  a  class 
that  is  criminal;  that  he  boasts  of  this  fact 
to  his  fellows  around  their  evening  "fire- 
side," and  that  to  feed  and  foster  him  is  to 
feed  and  protect  crime.  Another  brother 
held  that  the  ancient  command  of  Jehovah, 
"thou  Shalt  earn  thy  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
thy  brow,"  is  still  in  force  and  that  in  the 
face  of  this  decree  the  individual  under  dis- 
cussion should  not  only  be  barred  from  eat- 
ing bread  but  also  be  refused  the  pleasurable 
privilege  of  consuming  cake  and  pie. 

The  good  Samaritans  of  the  class  then 
took  their  turn.  A  half  dozen  Bienvenus 
came  rushing  at  once  to  the  defense  of  Jean 
Val  Jean.  "Better  allow  ninety  and  nine 
imposters  to  gormandize  at  your  expense 
than  deny  a  square  meal  to  one  really  in 
need,"  was  their  ultimate  conclusion. 

Finally,  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  definite 
conclusion  a  straw  vote  was  taken,  and  out 
of  thirty-two  men — mostly  men  of  families — 
twenty-one  went  on  record  as  being  heartily 
in  favor  of  continuing  the  timeworn  custom 
of  feeding  every  fellow  who  calls  at  the  back 
door  with  the  stereotyped  request:  "Please 
mum,  may  I  have  somethin'  to  eat?  I  haven't 
had  a  bite  for  twenty-four  hours,"  etc..  etc. 

With  cold  weather  coming  on  and  the 
price  of  pancakes  steadily  on  the  rise,  this 
official  action  of  these  brethren  will  doubt- 
less be  received  with  great  rejoicing  by  the 
ever  increasing  army  of  worthless  idlers 
who  tramp  continuously  over  the  land  in 
search  of  the  living  that  they  believe  the 
country  owes  them. 

IT'S  IN  THE  SOIL. 

It  might  be  supposed  by  some  people  that 
Kansas  sbould  bo  satisfied  in  producing  the 
most  popular  autliors.  loading  statesmen 
and  ablest  jurists  of  the  nation,  but  nay.  nay. 
Her  'pointing  with  pride*  doesn't  coase  mere- 
ly when  she  has  pointed  out  those  pontlo- 
nien  of  high  moral,  ethical  and  oconomioal 
attainments.  She  produces  them  as  a  sort 
of  side  lino  moroly  to  prove  hor  ability  to 
put  out  all  grades  of  heroes.  Just  to  show 
the  world  what  she  can  do  when  it  comes 
to  introducing  the  real  article  she  l>estir- 
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red  herself  this  "season"  and  now  she  pro- 
ceeds to  point  with  pride  to  the  greatest 
baseball  player-captain-manager  known  to 
the  world  of  sports,  viz:  Fred  Clarke — 
Kansan. 

Clarke's  profession  may  not  be  to  the  lik- 
ing of  some,  but  who  is  here  so  base  as  to 
Ignore  his  ability  to  become  a  "top-notcher?" 
In  this  attainment  he  has  only  displayed 
that  element  inherited  from  his  native  com- 
monwealth. Success  is  in  her  soil;  her  sons, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  succeed. 

LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS. 
There  has  been  so  much  discussion  re- 
cently throughout  Kansas  relative  to  the 
appropriations  for  the  different  departments 
of  state  government  made  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  1907  and  1909  that  we  believe  a 
comparative  statement  would  be  interesting 
to  our  readers.  A  comparative  statement 
of  the  appropriations  follows: 

1907.  1909. 

Academy  of  Science  $  2.600.00  $  2,600.00 

Adjutant  general   119,366.70  122,200.00 

Agricultural  college   46,000.00  706,300.00 

Agricultural    college,  Ft. 

Hays    68.500.00  36,000.00 

Attorney  general    35.500.00  40.S50.00 

Auditor  of  state   25,800.00  26,000.00 

Bank  commissioner    44,065.00  98.375.00 

Board,  of  agriculture   24,040.00  26,345.56 

Board  of  control   35,906.40  218,000.00 

Board  of  education   1,300.00  1,200.00 

Board  of  health   46.691.04  90,222.75 

Board  of  medicine   4.600.00  4,600.00 

R.  R;  commissioners   65,450.00  58,400.00 

Veterinary  examiners   (Fees)  1,000.00 

Bureau    of   Labor   22,800.00  27,60100 

Wyandotte  court   387.19 

Conveying  prisoners   13,000.00  10,000.00 

Wyandotte  court   9,895.89  7,000.00 

Directors  penity    5,400.00  5,400.00 

District  judges   199,855.04  205,283.03 

Entomological    1,000.00  9,000.00 

Executive   council   106,574.75  91,260.00 

Free   employment   3,40').00  3,.;  00  0) 

G.  A.  R   2,000.00  1,500.00 

Governor    43.830.28  57.4W.00 

Grain  inspection   97,200.00  97,800.00 

Historical    societv   18,900.00  21.250.00 

Horticultural  society   6,610.00  6,940.00 

Hospitals    31,200.00  36,200.00 

H.  B.  877.  Sessions  1907   233.00 

H.  B.  1002.  Session  '09   22,828.99 

H.  B.  €78,  Session  1909   1,500.00 

H.  B.  688,  Session  1909    850.00 

Topeka   Institute   27.700.00  35,400.00 


Industrial  School   147.862.40 

Beloit  School   100,S66.32 

Reformatory    242,820.00 

Int.   state  bonds   50,560.00 

Legislative  expenses    77,u00.00 

Legislative  librarv  

Live  stock  San.  Com   23,195.00 

Maintenance  insane   128.28 

Industrial  reform   6,000.00 

Soldier.s'  Home   5,400.00 

:Memorial  Hall  

Mining    industries   20,651.00 

Bickerdyke  Home    34,560.00 

Normal  School   263.500.00 

Normal,  Fort  Hays   81,785.00 

State  Printer    10,200.00 

Oil    inspector   19,200.00 

Osawatomie    hospital...   420,745.96 

Pawnee  Rock   

Penitentiary    466,480.00 

Pensions   

Pittsburg  Manual   200,000.00 

Presidential  electors  

Regents,  .Agricultural    S.cOO.OO 

Regents,   Normal   6,500.CO 

Regents   University   2,SOO.O0 

Relief   McGuire   500.00 

School  for  Blind   59,610.00 

School  for  Deaf   116,294.30 

S.  B.  75,  Lansing   2,000.00 

Textbook  com   2,500.00 

Secretary  of  state   27,400.00 

S.  B.  667,  session  '09  

S.  B.  650.  session  'C9  

State    accountant   16,650.00 

State    architect   9.000.00 

Home  for  Feeble   240,660.18 

Hospital  Epileptics   253,000.00 

State  librarv   16,450.00 

State  Orphans'  home   108,300.00 

State  printing   174,416.48 

State  Soldiers'  home   216.540.00 

State  superintendent   32,4C«0.00 

State   treasurer   27,200.00 

Stenographers    82,371.91 

Supt.  of  insurance   18.400.00 

Supreme  court   100,120.04 

Tax  commission   30,000.00 

Topeka  hospital    524.162.62 

Traveling  libraries   12,000.00 

University    78n.834.00 

Quindaro  university   55.S50.C0 

Forest^^  Dodge  City   5.933.33 

Forestry,  Ogallah   5,933.23 

Dairy  commissioner   S.COO.OO 

Kansas  vs.  Colo   9.000.00 

Poultry  Association   2.0CO.OO 

John  Barton    350.00 

Car  Taylor   1J>16.25 

Lafayette  Theye   250.00 

S.  B.  569,  session  '07   22.483.95 

Totals   $6,734,927.55 

Increase    '09  over  '07  $  651.650.49 

♦With  Agricultural  college. 
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SS. 800.00 
137,986.00 
210,800.00 
132,775.00 
31,167.72 
81,600.00 
21.030.00 
101,161.00 
35.200.00 
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lO.COO.OO 
983.259.01 
66,400.00 


$7,386,578.04 


WItii  Kaaisas  Bards 


Someday 

The  heart  will  be  light  again 
And  pain  will  go  away 
The  smothered  ache  will  be  gone 
Some  day. 

Joyous  laughter  will  ring  out 
And  life  will  be  so  gay 
Hearts  will  happier  be,  and  love, 
Some  day. 

Poison  words  will  be  forgot 
Faithless  hearts  hide  away, 
Inherent  Love  will  know  its  might, 
Some  day. 

Blinded  eyes  will  see  again. 
Lips  sealed  once  for  aye. 
Will  break  their  silent  bonds  and  speak. 
Some  day. 

Knowledge — how  to  love  and  live 
A  long  sweet  beauteous  day. 
Will  come — For  God  so  wills — 
Some  day. 

— Avis  Einsfiaw. 


Sunset 

The  curtains  of  the  day  are  drawn, 
And  over  hill  and  stream  and  sky, 

A  golden  hush,  serene  and  still, 

Doth  there,  in  gleaming  beauty,  lie. 

Yon  mass  of  purple  mantling  cloud, 

Immeshed  with  rose-light,  over  tipped 

With  beads  of  ruby,  sparkling  bright 

live  some  fair  wood  nymph,  coral-lipped, 

A  path  of  violet  lava  stone, 

Outlined  in  silvery  thi&tle  hedge; 

Leading  upward  to  Night's  throne 

Above,  beyond  the  mountain's  ledge. 

The  curtains  of  the  Day  are  drawn 
Upon  the  Stage  of  Yesterday; 

The  foot-lights  of  the  sky  appear 

Like  silver  stars,  and  then — the  Play. 

—  Myrtle  McConnell. 


The  Postman 

Last  eve  he  passed  me  with  a  cheerful  air 
That  froze  me  to  reluctant  dull  despair — 
Today,  with  joyous  smile  and  gesture  droll. 
He  sought  me  out  and  stabbed  me  to  the 

BOUl. 

— Roy  Temple  House. 


Where  Mother  Lived 

There  is  a  place  so  sweet  and  dear,  and  great 

beyond  compare — 
It  lives  and  glows  on  Memory's  walls,  a 

living  picture  there; 
A  tumbled  house  with  mossy  roof,  and  roses 

near  the  door, 
The  sunlight  making  little  flecks  across  the 

oaken  floor. 

The  humble  rooms  are  low  and  bare,  but 

Love  its  treasures  tie. 
Into  a  chain  of  Hope  and  Faith  that  reaches 

to  the  sky. 

0,  Heart  of  gold!  and  gift  of  love,  price  more 

than  Kings  can  give, 
That  made  a  sacred  place  called  "Home;" 

where  Mother  used  to  live. 

— Clara  Humphrey  Crowder. 


Yesterday  and  Today 

Along  the  dry,  deep-rutted  prairie  trail 
The  dusty  oxen  swung,  with  toiling  tread; 

Behind,  the  prairie  schooner,  in  full  sail. 
With  creak  and  rumble  followed  as  they 
led, 

Heaped  high  with  all  the  settler  called  his 
own. 

The  household  treasures  of  the  pioneer 
Who  left  behind  the  settled  and  the  known 
And  faced  the  unknown  west  without  a 
fear. 

Over  a  brick-paved,  clean-swept  city  street, 
Where  once  the  creaking,  ox-drawn  wagon 
went. 

By  deafening  horn  and  gong's  quick  clanging 
beat 

Far  heralded,  and  circled  'round  with  scent 
Of  gasoline,  the  motor  car  now  speeds. 
With  whiz  of  whirling  wheels,  with  search- 
light's glare. 
With  dizzy  haste  that  no  obstruction  heeds, 
Th'?  settler's  son  enjoys  the  evening  air. 

M.  Metcalf, 


The  Lesson  of  the  Leaf 

A  little  leaf  falls,  silent,  like  a  breath.— 
A  few  short  years,  man  yields  his  life  to 
death; 

The  one,  unmarked,  in  paths  where  lovers 
stroll.— 

The  other's  print,  eternal,  on  the  soul. 

By  Anna  R.  Manly. 
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As  We  Dream 

Together,  at  rest,  contented, 

Wben  the  golden  day  is  done. 
We  wooed  the  world — peace  about  us 

Till  our  spirits  blent  as  one. 
Then,  my  sister  of  dreams,  we  drifted 

Out  from  our  cozy  nest, 
And  the  night  was  a  beautiful  woman 

And  she  bore  us  on  her  breast. 
Her  face  was  the  face  of  a  mother 

Who  gazes  in  vast  content 
On  the  child  of  love  in  her  bosom. 

As  over  us,  brooding,  she  bent. 

Her  robe  was  of  spangled  star-shine; 

On  her  brow  shone  the  crescent  moon; 
And  the  love  of  her  great  heart  enthralled  us. 

As  her  songs  of  rest  she  crooned. 
She  wraps  her  soft  night-mists  around  us, 

A  coverlet,  downy  and  white. 
And  a  wonderful  peace  enfolds  us 

As  we  dream  on  the  breast  of  the  Night. 

— Sara  Schmucker. 


The  Real  God 

The  builders  built  a  throne  of  fire  and  forged 
a  rod  of  iron. 
Claiming  for  God  a  fiend's  mad  hate. 
And  words  as  cruel  as  the  curse  of  fate. 
Then  cried  to  men's  sons,  "Bow,  His  anger 
burns. 

Grovel  and  cry  or  your  souls  are  damned." 
But  the  Real  God  bore  a  heavy  cross  and 
lead  a  child  by  the  hand. 

The  builders  built  a  Hell  of  hate  and  peopled 

that  hell  with  mep. 
And  gave  their  God  no  pitying  eye. 
No  heart  that  answered  Sorrow's  cry. 
Then  called  to  the  sinning  souls  of  men — 

"Away!  Away!" 
Shriek  and  moan  for  the  hate  of  God  will 

pierce  you  to  the  heart." 
But  the  Real  God  plead  from  a  cross  on 

the  hill,  "My  child,  I  die  that  we  may 

not  part." 

— George  8.  Fulcher. 


A  Lullaby 


When  my  Mama  rocks  'fore  the  fireplace 
fire, 

1o  wait  till  the  time  when  my  Papa  comes. 
She  tells  me  a  story  a  little  while. 
An'  then  she  just  sits  an'  rocks  an'  hums, 
An'  hums  an'  rocks  an'  hums. 


It's  a  whole  lot  better  to  be  close  by. 
So  I  lean  my  head  on  her  elbow  some; 


I  ain't  'tall  sleepy,  but  she  takes  me 
An'  snuggles  me  up,  an'  I  hear  her  hum. 
An'  hum,  an'  rock,  an'  hum. 

An'  then  I  just  open  my  eyes  right  up. 
When  there's  somethin'  I  want  to  say, — 
But  here  it's  all  shiny  an'  light  around. 
An'  I'm  in  bed, — an'  it's  day. 

— John  P.  Shea, 


The  Miser 


The  miser  worships  his  shining  gold; 
'Tis  his  God,  his  heaven,  his  all. 
He  hoards  it  away,  whate'er  the  cost 
Nor  heeds  he  a  brother's  call. 

Gold  blinds  his  eyes. 

Deafens  his  ears. 

Fills  his  life  with  woe. 

His  soul  with  fears. 

But  one  of  your  sunny  curls  my  sweet, 
Outshines  the  world's  hoarded  gold; 
'Tis  a  dearer  treasure  to  mother's  heart 
Than  a  miser's  e'er  told. 

Their  touch  fills  my  heart 

With  sweet  content 

And  a  holy  joy 

By  heaven  lent. 

The  artist  loves  the  blue  of  the  sky 
And  its  fleecy,  drifting  clouds, 
He  paints  them  on  his  canvas  square 
With  a  hope  to  please  the  crowd. 

No  beauty  see  they 

In  his  sky  of  blue 

Nor  the  sky  above 

When  stars  shine  through. 


But  the  blue  of  your  laughing  eyes,  my  sweet,. 
Brings  more  than  an  artist's  delight 
And  I  need  not  share  with  the  gaping  crowd 
Their  stars  of  love  so  bright, 

So  sweet  when  they  laugh. 

So  dear  with  a  tear. 

Lighted  with  love 

Never  with  fear. 

The  lover  adores  his  lady  fair 

Nor  dreams  of  a  passion  more  fine 

Than  fills  his  heart  when  she  whispers,  low, 

"I  am  ever  and  always  thine." 

But  love  of  a  man 

For  a  maid  grows  cold 

Is  oft  forgotten 

As  soon  as  told. 

The  adoration  of  a  mother  true 
For  the  darling  babe  on  her  breast 
May  be  exceeded  by  heavenly  love 
Of  all  on  earth  'tis  the  best. 

A  mother's  heart 

Is  always  true, 

A  wall  of  love 

Surrounding  you. 

— W.  E.  Payton, 


Whxi  Our  Frloiicls  Are  Sayiiig 


Success  to  The  Kansas  Magazine. — Hav- 
ensville  (Kan.)  Review. 


Every  magazine  reader  and  every  Kan- 
san  should  read  it.  It  talks  Kansas  talk 
and  breeds  Kansas  thoughts. — Fayetteville 
(Ark.)  News. 


This  new  publication  already  has  a  good 
advertising  patronage  and  is  bound  to  suc- 
ceed.— Marion  (Kan.)  Review. 


The  "Kansas  Magazine"  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged by  Kansans  for  it  advertises  the 
state. — Cawker  City  Republic-Record. 


It  is  a  fine  thing  that  Kansas  can  have 
a  literary  organ  which  will  shout  and  roar 
Kansas  and  Kansas  interests  all  during  the 
year.  But  then,  why  not? — Oberlin  (Kan.) 
Times. 


"It  improves  with  age"  is  an  old  saying 
that  is  proving  true  in  the  case  of  the  Kan- 
sas Magazine,  a  strictly  Kansas  production 
that  is  worthy  the  notice  of  every  loyal 
resident  of  the  state.  There  is  no  charity 
about  the  request  to  help  support  it,  for 
you  get  your  full  dollar's  worth  in  the  12 
numbers,  and  much  more. — Alma  (Kan.) 
Enterprise. 


The  October  Number  of  the  Kansas 
Magazine  has  just  been  received  by  its 
readers  and  contains  much  that  is  instruct- 
ive and  thoroughly  breathes  the  Kansas 
idea.  "Defects  in  our  school  system,"  by 
Ex-Governor  Crawford  contains  a  summary 
of  the  educational  situation  in  Kansas  while 
the  article  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  calls  at- 
tention to  a  historical  landmark  that  is 
appreciated  more  as  time  goes  by.  AU 
through  it  is  an  interesting  number. — Mc- 
Pherson  (Kan.)  Republican. 


You  will  find  stuff  that  will  please  you 
and  make  you  proud  of  what  your  state  is 
accomplishing  and  the  superior  writers  she 
is  bringing  forth. — Sabetha  (Kan.)  Herald. 


The  Kansas  Magazine  for  October  has 
reached  our  desk.  It  is  full  of  good  arti- 
cles. "Genesis  in  Kansas"  by  Elizabeth  M. 
Dinsmore  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
issue. — Winfield  (Kan.)  Free  Press. 


The  Kansas  Magazine,  published  at 
Wichita,  is  getting  quite  a  large  circulation 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  everyone 
hopes  to  see  it  succeed  to  the  fullest  extent. 
It  has  made  a  good  start,  and  is  improving 


as  fast  as  any  magazine  has  in  starting.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  the  publishers  will  continue 
to  improve  the  Kansas  Magazine,  until  it 
will  have  a  million  circulation,  and  be  the 
best  seller  at  the  news  stands  from  New 
York  City  to  thfi  Western  coast. — Dodge 
City  (Kan.)  Globe-Republican. 


Throughout  the  magazine  are  short 
stories  and  illustrations  of  interest  to  all 
Kansans. — Havensville  (Kan.)  Review. 


The  magazine  is  worthy  of  the  state, 
and  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  read- 
ing of  any  home. — Lakin  (Kan.)  Advocate. 


In  a  moment  of  rashness  we  once  made 
fun  of  the  Kansas  magazine,  but  we  have 
crawled  into  our  hole, — Osborne  County 
Farmer. 


The  contents  deal  strictly  of  matters 
and  articles  pertaining  to  Kansas,  and 
should  be  read  by  everybody. — Caney 
(Kan.)  Chronicle. 


It  is  on  a  par  with  the  best  of  the  east- 
ern magazines  and  contains  so  much  of 
Kansas  matter  that  it  should  have  the 
preference  over  all  others.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  this  magazine  should  be  sup- 
ported on  the  grounds  of  state  pride,  it  is 
worthy  of  support  on  the  basis  of  its  real 
quality. — Wamego  Times. 


It  contains  many  articles  of  interest, 
among  them  being  several  stories  of  Kan- 
sas during  the  early  days  written  by  men 
who  live  in  the  state  and  are  true,  without 
fiction.  The  Kansas  Magazine  grows  bet- 
ter with  each  issue. — Farmer's  Voice. 


We  are  beginning  to  feel  a  pride  in  that 
magazine.  It  is  improving  right  along, 
which  does  not  mean  that  it  is  so  much 
in  need  of  improvement  as  that  it  is  still 
in  its  infancy  and  improvement  simply 
shows  the  life  and  vitality  of  it  as  well  as 
the  promise  of  a  truly  Kansas  magazine 
that  will  live. — Enterprise  (Kan.)  Push. 


The  "Kansas  Magazine"  comes  to  our 
desk  this  week  filled  with  good  things, 
even  the  frontispiece  is  suggestive  of  pros- 
perity, the  wheat  field  with  its  burden  of 
golden  grain  and  then  you  have  but  to 
turn  through  the  pages  to  find  the  kernels 
of  thought,  and  besides  all  this  it  is  a 
"booster"  and  we  are  in  favor  of  anything 
that  boosts  for  good  things. — Caldwoll 
(Kan.)  Advance. 


Proitiansni  Xaiisaxus 


ARTHUR  CAPPER  HAROLD  CHASE 

Owner   of   The    Capper    Publishing   Co..    The  The  Able  and  Fluent  Editor  of  The  Topeka 
Largest  and   Most   Successful   Publishing  Daily  Capital. 

House  in   All  The   Middle  West. 


Authors  Club.  Use  of  Siberian   Horsos  In  FoUir 


Expeditions. 


THE  APPLE 


F,  in  the  Di^ribution  of  her  benificence,  nature  had 
bestowed  upon  humanity  no  other  fruit  than  the 
apple  there  would  have  been,  even  then,  ample 
reason  for  thanksgiving. 

a  multitude  of  ways  the  apple  places  at  the  disposal 
of  mankind  the  supreme  blessing  of  happiness  and  healthfulness. 

no  other  fruit  has  God  placed  such  an  infinite 

variety  of  fascinating  flavors;  nor  has  he  given  to  another  a  greater 
degree  of  usefulness  in  providing  for  the  gastronomic  and  medicinal 
needs  of  the  human  race. 


is  more  pleasing  to  the  sense  of  smell  than  the 

delicate  perfume  of  apple  blossoms?  What  more  gratifying  to  the 
sight  than  the  almost  iridescent  glory  of  an  apple  orchard  in  bloom? 
And  what,  indeed,  more  comfortable  than  to  lounge  contentedly  upon 
the  velvet  sward  beneath  the  spreading  boughs? 

is  more  attractive  in  the  advancing  days  of 

summer  than  the  golden  green  of  the  ripening  pippin  and,  as  the 
cooling  breezes  of  late  September  give  warning  of  the  cooler  days  to 
follow,  what  can  be  more  delightful  to  the  vision  than  the  unsurpassed 
magnificence  of  the  Winesap  tree  laden  with  its  flaming  burden  of 
health-producing  and  delicious  fruit? 


HAT  an  ec^acy  of  delight  there  is  in  a  draught — 
fresh  from  the  spigot — of  the  demulcent  product  of  the  cider  press. 

)f1-IEN,  at  length,  winter  has  overtaken  and  placed 

upon  the  earth  its  mantle  of  snow  it  is  the  apple  alone  of  all  of  nature's 
magnificent  fruition  that  occupies  the  place  of  honor  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  know  the  everlasting  pleasure  and  benefit  it  confers. 

—S.  H.  Brown 
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Cement  Construction 


IS  THE  MODERN  BUILDING 


REASONS 


It  Will  Stand  for  Centuries 
It  Grows  Stronger  With.  Age 
It's  Absolutely  Fire  Proof 
It  Eliminates  '  Future  Repairs 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  BUILDINGS 

You  Should  Specify  MONARCH  Cement 


Dealers 

And 

Users 

Everywhere 
Prefer  It 


Manufactured  by 


THE, 

MONARCH 

PORTLAND  CEMEHT 
COMPANY. 

m 


Proven 
the 
Best 
By  Every 
Test 


The  Monarch  Portland 
Cement  Co. 

Mill  at  Humboldt  Kas.,  Wichita  Sales  Office  105  West  1st  St. 
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GET  A  HOME  IN  AMERICA'S  GREAT  FRUIT  AND 
GARDEN  PATCH  AND  BECOME  INDEPENDENT 


The  MAGNOLIA  FIG  AND  ORANGE  COIVIPANY  offer  YOU  a  RARE 
opportunity  to  get  a  FIG  AND  ORANGE  tract  at  a  REMARKABLE  LOW 
I'RICE,  and  on  EASY  TERMS. 

Heretofore  the  man  or  woman  with  limited  means  has  been  unable  to 
secure  a  home  in  this  rapidly  developing  country.  The  land  has  been  held  in 
large  farms  or  tracts  and  the  terms  of  payment  have  been  so  stringent  that 
the  person  of  LIMITED  MEANS  was  denied  the  privilege  of  investing  in  this 
NEW  CALIFORNIA  and  sharing  in  the  profits  from  the  rapid  advance  in  the 
price  of  lands. 

Our  Land  is  close  to  good  cities  and  good  markets,  needs  no  clearing 
and  produces  the  MOST  WONDERFUL  VARIETY  OF  TROPICAL  AND 
SEra-TROPICAL  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  of  all  kmds.  The  Climate, 
Soil  and  Salubriety  are  such  as  to  insure  a  continued  productiveness  that 
promises  to  far  exceed  the  Far-famed  Orange  and  Fig  Groves  of  California 
and  Florida. 

Our  Plan  is  to  place  5  acre  orchard  tracts  within  the  easy  reach  of  . 
every  person,  and  under  our  system  of  monthly  installments,  any  person  with 
an  income,  however  small,  can  became  a  land  owner  in  this  WONDERFULLY 
RICH  AND  DELIGHTFUL  COUNTRY. 

Five  Acres  of  land  in  our  Colony  inteUiixently  and  carefully  farmed, 
brings  the  owner  a  greater  profit  than  EIGHTY  ACRES  farmed  under  ordin- 
ary conditions.  THE  CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETBIE  to  either  secure  you  a  home 
or  make  a  profitable  speculation. 

Agents  Wanted,  Write  or  Call  on  Us  Today. 
Pop  Full  Information  and  Particulars,  Address 

MAGNOLIA  FIG  &  ORANGE  CO. 

110  S.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Barnes  BIdg.  Wichita,  Kas. 
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ORIENTA  PARK  iecon.^ 

The  lots  in  this  beautiful  addition  are  being  taken  more  rapidly  than 
those  of  addition  No.  1. 

Although  the  value  of  lots  in  Orienta  Park  have  actually  doubled  and 
several  buyers  have  been  offered  a  handsome  profit  on  their  investment,  we 
will  still  continue  • 

Our  Magnificent  Offer 


18  Months  Subscription  to  the  Kansas  Magazine 
Hammond's  1909  De  Luxe  Pictorial  Atlas  of  the 

World  

A  $75.00  Lot  Adjoining  Orienta  Park,  West 
Wichita's  New  Addition       -       -  - 


Work  on  the  Orient  Shops  will  Soon  Begin  ^ 

The  value  of  these  lots  originally  depended  largely  upon  the  building  of  the 
Orient  Car  and  Repair  Shops.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  comple- 
tion of  these  shops.    Work  on  their  construction  will  soon  begin. 


All  for 
$18 

Terms— $3  down 
and  $2  per  month 
No  Taxes.  No 
Interest. 


THESE  LOTS  WILL  CERTAINLY  DOUBLE  IN  VALUE  WITHIN  SIX  MONTHS. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  value  of  lots  in  Orient  Park  is  the  fact  that  the  entire 
1200  lots  of  the  first  plat  are  all  sold— sold  largely  to  people  in  Wichita  who 
actually  visited  the  ground  and  inspected  it  thoroughly  before  investing. 

SEND  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  AT  ONCE 

COUPON 

Fill  Out,  Tear  Off  and  Mall  Today  to  Bales  and  Conklln,  513-515  Barnes 
Block,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Date  

Messrs.  Bales  &  Conklin,  Managers  Premium  Subscription  Department  The 
Kansas  Magazine:  , 

Gentlemen: — Kindly  Send  Me  Your  Beautiful   Large  Art  Poster,  Copyright 
Views  of  Wichita,  Maps,  Free  Lot  Offer— ALL  FREE. 

Name   

Address  

Town   
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Cook  and  Peary  in  Reach- 
ing the  Pole 


Have  nationalized  the  Missouri  motto,  "Show 
Me."    We    can    do    it.    The    largest  line  of 
FINE  PIANOS  in  the  state,  at  a  price  that  will 
appeal  to  a  shrewd  buyer.- 
Kroeger  Pianos  Cable  Nelson  Pianos 

Kranich  &  Bach  Pianos  B.  Shoninger  Pianos 
Poole  Pianos  Capron  Pianos 

Richmond  Pianos  Whitney  Pianos 

Milton  Pianos  Crown  Pianos 

Lyon  &  Healy  Pianos 


B 


arnes 


&N 


ewcomi 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  MUSIC  HOUSE. 
415  E,  Douglas  Ave.  Wichita,  Kan. 


Try  this  Sunshine  Dainty 

They  are  so  enticing  and  different,  there  is 
hardly  a  way  to  describe  them. 

Two  crisp,  square  wafers  with  a  deliciously 
flavored  confection  between.  • 

"Clover  Leaves"  are  baked  in  the  world's 
finest  bakery.  They  are  always  fresh,  in  pro- 
tection tins,  new  10c  size — at  the  best  grocers: 
also  in  15c  tins. 

Sunshine 

Cloveir^I  eaves 

Try  also 
"Verom^ue"— The  Wafer 
Sticks,  in  25c  tins. 

•Perfcffo     Sugar  Waf- 
ers, in  10c  and  25c  tins. 


Fhilopena"^ 

Nut  Shaped, 
in  25c  tins. 


On  receipt  of  50c  and  dealer's 
••"■•.we  will  ien.1  anywhere  a 
•'f'tio  of  Bstorted  dainties 

LOOSE.  WILES 
Biacult  Co. 
■^•M  (Itj     S».  Loots 
•^«»«  Omaha 
■■■arapolis 

<*«^ro  Bitcui»Co, 
♦ticago.  111. 
Cracker 
V  'l"  »n<lyr„.,        ^  , 
''M.Tsxas.  ^ 


Eyeglasses  Not  Necessary 

Eyesight  Can  Be  Strengthened,  and  Most 
Forms  of  Diseased   Eyes  Successfully 
Treated  Without  Cutting  ^ 
or  Drugging. 


That  the  eyes  can  be  strengthened  so  that 
eyeglasses  can  be  dispensed'  with  in  many  cases 
has  been  proven  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  testi- 
mony of  hundreds  of  people  who  publicly  claim 
that  their  eyesight  has  been  restored  by  that 
wonderful  little  instrument 
called  "Actina."  "Actina" 
also  relieves  Sore  and  Gran- 
ulated Lids,  Iritis,  etc.,  and 
removes  Cataracts  without 
cutting  or  drugging.  Over 
seventy-five   thousand  "Ac- 

.    tinas"  have  been  sold;  there- 

'■■^^/■sJii^^'"''  fore  the  Actina  treatment  is 
not  an  experiment,  but  is  reliable.  The  follow- 
ing letters  are  but  samples  of  hundreds  we  re- 
ceive : 

J.  J.  Pope,  P  O.  Box,  No.  4.3,  Mineral  Wells, 
Texas,  writes:— "I  have  spent  thousands  of  dol- 
lars on  my  eyes,  consulted  the  best  doctors  in 
the  United  States,  dropped  medicine  in  my  eyes 
for  years  and  'Actina'  is  the  only  thing  that 
has  ever  done  me  any  good.  Before  using  'Ac- 
tina' I  gave  up  all  hope  of  ever  being  able  to 
read  again.  Had  not  read  a  newspaper  for 
seven  years.  Now  I  can  read  all  day  with  little 
or  no  inconvenience." 

Kathryn  Bird,  112  Lincoln  St.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  writes:— "I  was  troubled  with  astigmatism 
and  had  worn  glasses  from  ten  years  of  age.  I 
could  not  read  or  write  without  them;  in  a  sur- 
prisingly short  time,  after  using  'Actina.'  I  laid 
aside  my  glasses  and  I  will  never  use  them 
again." 

E.  R.  Holbrook,  Deputy  County  Clerk,  Fair- 
fax, Va.,  writes:— "Actina  has  cured  my  eyes  so 
that  I  can  do  without  glasses.  I  very  seldom 
have  headache  now.  and  can  study  up  to  eleven 
o'clock  after  a  hard  day's  work  at  the  office." 

"Actina"  can  be  used  by  old  and  young  with 
perfect  safety.  Kvery  member  of  the  family 
can  use  the  one  "Actina"  for  any  form  of  dis- 
ease of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Throat  or  Head.  One  will 
last  for  years  and  is  always  ready  for  use. 
"Actina"  will  be  sent  on  trial,  postpaid. 

If  you  will  send  your  name  and  address  to  the 
Actina  Appliance  Co.,  Dept.  205N,  811  Walnut  St.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  you  will  receive  absolutelv 
FREE  a  valuable  book— Prof.  Wilson's 
Treatise  on  Disease. 


FREE 


Fifteen  different  post  cards,  with  three 
months     subscription     for     10  cents. 
Largest     and     oldest     collectors,  100 
page  monthly   on   stamps,   coins,   post  n| 
cards,  curios,  minerals,  old  books,  relics.  S 

PHIL   WEST  COLLECTORS   WORLD  | 

Superior,  Nebr. 
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THE  mmm  mnm 

TO  ORiE^TA  PARK 

AND  NEW  ADDITION  TO  WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Is  now  platted  and  offered  for  sale  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of 

$75.00  PER  LOT 

This  new  addition  is  situated  directly  west  of  addition  Number  One. 
The  streets  of  Orienta  Park  are  extended  directly  into  the  new  plat. 
Double  driveways  and  extra  parking  have  been  graded  for  Green- 
field Avenue.  Donations  for  church  and  school  have  been  made  and  restrict- 
ed factory  site  has  been  set  aside.  Four  houses  have  already  been  started  in 
this  new  addition  and  general  improvements  have  been  begun  by  our  surveyors, 
{graders  and  builders. 

Although  lots  in  the  original  addition  of  Orienta  Park  have  doubled 
in  value,  lots  in  this  new  addition  will  be  offered  at  a  very  small  advance  over 
the  price  of  lots  in  the  first  addition. 

ALL  THE  LAND  IN  THE  FIRST 
ADDITION  OF  1200  LOTS  IS  SOLD 

And  over  500  lots  in  addition  No.  2  have  already  been  disposed  of 

As  was  originally  stated  the  value  of  these  lots  depended  largely  upon 
the  building  of  the  Orient  Car  and  Kepair  Shops.  The  work  on  these  shops 
will  soon  begin.   There  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  their  completion. 

"Write  today  for  particulars  and  full  information  upon  this  remark- 
able offer. 

Address, 

Kansas  Land  Improvement 
and  Development  Company 

508  BARNES  BUILDING.  WICHITA,  KANSAS 

THESE  LOTS  WILL  POSITIVELY  DOUBLE 
IN  VALUE  IN  A  VERY  SHORT  TIME 
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D.  W.  BLAINE  &  SON 

PRATT,  KANSAS 

General  Agents  and  Jobbers  for  Moline  Automobiles  in  South 
Central  and  Western  Kansas.   Also  Northern  Oklahoma. 

Write  for  descriptive  matter  and  terms  to  agents  on  the  best 
selling  automobile  for  this  section  of  the  country. 


Young  Authors 

Don't  overlook  the  rare  opportunity 
held  out  to  you  by  our  Department  of 
Criticism.  Full  announcement  is  made 
in  another  page.  Young  writers  will 
receive  great  value  in  the  assistance  of- 
fered to  them  
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Fadts  From  Ford 


Of  Vital  Importance  to  Automobile  Buyers. 


Model  "I"  Touring  Car,    $950.00,  Fully  Equipped. 


QUALITY  FACTS: 

Quality,  not  quantity,  makes  strength.  Light  weight  is 
expensive,  not  cheap,  to  build.  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  that 
giant  of  railroad  development,  once  offered  a  carriage  builder 
$1000  for  each  pound  by  which  he  was  able  to  reduce  the 
weight  of  a  buggy.  It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  low  price  as  a 
result  of  light  weight,  or  that  light  weight  is  a  result  of  low 
price.  Low  price  results  from  know-how,  from  specialization, 
from  quantity  buying  and  producing,  from  taking  advantage  of 
all  cash  discounts  without  paying  interest,  and  from  system  in 
production  and  selling.  Light  weight  is  the  result  of  !Mr. 
Ford's  conviction  that  quality  and  design,  not  quantity  and 
east  iron,  are  essentials  of  stren^h. 

WATCH  FOR  3VIAINTENANCE  FACTS. 

The  Jones  Auto  Exchange 

District  Distributors  for  Ford  Motor  Company. 

"We  guarantee  you  courteous  treatment  before  and  after 
buying.  Demonstrations  at  your  convenience.  Catalogues 
handed  or  mailed  to  you  for  the  asking. 
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MAGNETO  INCLUDED 

Re^al  Gars  represent  the  most  advanced  type  of  construction  and  design 
manufactured  in  the  moderate  price  class.  They  are  built  for  safe,  comfort- 
able travel  and  their  efficiency  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  their  victories 
in  the  most  grueling  runs  and  hill  climbs  throughout  the  country. 

Specifications— Four  Cylinder,  30  Horse  Power,  Four  or  Five  Passen- 
ger, Selective  Type,  Sliding  Gear  Transmission,  Three  Speeds  and  Reverse, 
Cone  Clutch,  Weight  1900  lbs.,  Wheel  Base  105  inches.  Speed  55  miles 
per  hour.    Magneto  equipment,  32x3\-inch  Tires. 

United  Motor  (2o. 


tm  N.  BMPOR/a,  WIGHITA,  KANSAS 

SEJVD  FOR  GTITTILOG 

Agents  Wanted  for  Southern  Kansas  and  Northern  Oklahoma 
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It's  Good  on  Turkey 


Prairie  King  Chile  Sauce 


'pHANKSGIVING  Day  is  coming  and  that  turkey 
won't  taste  ''just  right"  unless  it  has  a  dash 
of  Prairie  King  Chile  Sauce.  Ask  your  grocer  to 
include  a  bottle  or  two  in  your  next  grocery  order. 
Prairie  King  Chile  Sauce  is  made  after  the  receipt 
of  an  old  Mexican  Chile  Maker  and  contains  only 
the  choicest  selected  tomatoes.  The  spices  used 
are  selected  stock,  imported  from  Old  Mexico. 


Put  up  in  Two  Sizes, 
Pints  15  Gents 


Pints  25  Qents.  Halt 


The  Wichita  Vinegar  Works  Co. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Table  Condiments  and  Vinegar  in  the  West. 


WICHITA 


-  KANSAS 


^Music  Stadent<^' 

We  Make  MUSIC  a  Specialty 

We  do  not  employ  assistant  teachers. 
We  have  all  departments  complete. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  EQUIPPED 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  IN  KANSAS 

FREE.60  page  illustrated  catalog,  booklets,  etc..  sent  to  any  address. 

Wichita  College  of  Music. 

'^l^Un   I  inrlnn^^  |  four  storv  brick  buildinc:  Indies  dormi- 

1  lit  JulllUUIl      E.  Third  \  torv  the  finest  in  the  citv. 

Phi  I  harmony  Hall 
Address  THEODORE  LINDBERG,  President  ;:;m.X";3s 
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See  Us  Before 
Buying  Band 
Instruments 


ave 


MONEY 


BY  ORDERING  FROM  A  HOUSE  WHO  HAVE 
THE  BEST  QUALITY  AND  LOWEST  PRICES 

We  carry  the  most  complete  line  of  Brass  Instruments,  Clarionets,  Flutes.  Drums 

Q 


and  Musical  Merchandise  in  the  West. 
-    WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUE 

We  Sell  CELEBRATED  Holtoii  Instruments 

Our  Band  and  Orchestra  Music  is  complete. 
All  publications  carried. 

M71RSH  NEEDLES, 

132  N.  Main  Street,        Wichita,  Kansas 


A 


^SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY^ 

ATLANTIC  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

"morgan"  LIMES" 

TFnexeelled  FreigM  Service  between  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  South- 
ern, Southwestern  and  "Western  states. 

Unsurpassed  Facilities  for  handling  All  Classes  of  Freight. 
The  Fastest  and  Best  Freight  Ships  in  Coastwise  Service. 
Direct  Connections  at  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  for    All    points  in 
KANSAS  and  OKLAHOMA. 

SAILINGS 

Between  New  York  and  Galveston — Three   sailings    from    each  Port 
each  week.  ^ 
Between  New  York  and  New  Orleans — Two   sailings   weekly   in  each 
direction. 

We  want  your  patronage  and  respectfully  solicit  a  trial  shipment. 
L.  J.  SPENCE  H.G.  KAILL  A.  G.  LITTLE 

General  Freight  Agent  General  Agent  TraT.  Freight  Agent 

\^   366  Broadway  NEW  YORK  CITY       901  Walnut  St.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.     901  Walnut  St..  KANSAS  CITY  ^ 
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BUI 


FASHIONED 
HOSE 


Above  we  show  the  BURSON  and  the  "others"— 
turned  inside  out.   Note  the  ditterence. 

The  Burson  Stocking  is  knit  to  shape  in  leg,  ankle,  heel,  foot  and  toe  without  seam, 
comer  or  uneven  thread  anywhere.    It  keeps  its  shape. 

Burson  stockings  can  be  had  in  Cottoti,  Lisle  and  Mt-rcerixed — and  in  all  weights— a 
complete  line  of  Women's  Hose  in  all  sizes  and  qualities.   Made  in  Rib  tops  and  out  sizes  also. 

Prices  range  from  25c  up  to  50c  a  pair. 


COX-BLODGETT  W  GOODS  CO.,  Wholesale  Distributers,  Wichita,  Kans.  , 
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GET  A  BACK  FILE  OF  THE 
KANSAS  MAGAZINE  FREE! 

After  extensive  advertising  and  special  offers  for  the  back  num- 
bers of  the  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  we  have  at  last  secured  a 
limited  number  of  each  month's  issue  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  First  Number,  January,  09.  Our  special  offer  of  30c  per  copy 
for  single  copies  of  the  January  number  is  bringing  in  a  few  of 
them  also. 

We  are  making  this  special  effort  to  assemble  previous  issues 
in  response  to  a  continuous  demand  from  both  old  and  new  sub- 
scribers. 

WHILE  THESE  NUMBERS  LAST 

We  will  offer  ONE  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  AND  A 
COMPLETE  BACK  F/LE— except  the  January  number— for  the 
price  of  ONE  YEAR'S  subscription  only.  Send  $1.50  and  we  will 
mail  to  your  address  at  once  a  receipt  for  ONE  Year's  subscription 
in  advance  and  a  Back  FILE  of  the  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  dating 
from  the  February  issue  '09.  The  issue  of  January  '09  will  also 
be  mailed  to  these  new  subscribers  as  fast  as  such  numbers  are 
received  by  us. 

There  are  many  sketches  of  early  Kansas  history,  adventures 
of  pioneers  and  thrilling  tales  of  the  frontier  days  recorded  in  these 
numbers  of  the  KANSAS  MAGAZINE.  They  will  be  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  and  valuable  information  in  future  years.  These 
are  "Kansas  Facts"  that  have  never  been  printed  elsewhere  and  as 
the  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  is  copyrighted  they  cannot  be  pub- 
lished in  any  other  form. 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  VERY 
VALUABLE  OFFER  TO-DAY 

ADDRESS 

The  Kansas  Magazine  Co. 


Subscription  Department 


Wichita,  Kansas 
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An  Exquisitely  Beautiful 
Silk  for 

Dresses  and  Waists 


r 


To  show  you  what  Suesine  Silk  is  like  and  the  wonder- 
fully brilliant  and  delicate  colors  suitable  for  negligee, 
house,  street,  carriage,  calling  and  evening  gowns  of 
every  description, 
rre  will  send  yon,  absolnteir  free,  thirty-seven  sampler 
of  Sneslne  Silk— more  than  2S5  sqnnre  inches  altogeth- 
er, equal  In  all  to  two  pages  of  this  magazine. 

We  ask  only,  that,  when  writing  for  these  free  samples, 
you  will  mention  the  name  of  your  regular  dry  goods 
dealer,  and  say  whether  he  sells  Suesine  Silk  or  not. 
Please  he  sure  to  give  this  information  in  writing  to  us. 

Suesine  Silk  IS  Silk.  We  cannot  emphasize  that  too 
strongly.  Do  not  confuse  it  with  the  scores  of  "look-like" 
silks.  Suesine  is  real  silk.  Woven  inside  the  pure  silk  Is 
fine,  strong,  long  silky  filament  of  Egyptian  cotton- 
giving  double  strength  and  double  wear  without  detract- 
ing from  the  exquisite  beauty  and  fineness  of  the  silk 
Itself.  That  Is  the  "Suesine  Idea."  It  Is  ours.  Nobody 
can  copy  or  imitate  it.  That  \m  why  Suesine,  while  cost- 
ing much  less  than  Jap  or  China  silk,  gives  better  service 
and  holds  its  beauty  longer.  It  proves  its  value  better,  not 
only  at  first  sight,  but  by  actual  wear.  Suesine  will  not 
crack  or  split  at  creases,  nor  will  it  develop  pinholes  like 
adulterated  silk. 

Once  you  see  Suesine  Silk  you  will  not  be  able  to  resist 
Its  charm— that  is  why  we  want  you  to  see  it.  Send  at 
once  for  the  thirty-seven  free  samples,  showing  the  cheer- 
ful, dainty,  brilliant  shades,  and  these  new  colors  so  much 
in  demand:— Mulberry  Wistaria  Taupe  Catavraba 
Sapphire  Peacock  Lobster  Emerald 

Suesine  Silk  is  a  fabric  for  dressy  uses  or  for  constant 
wear— for  every  week  in  the  year,  and  for  every  day  in 
the  week. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Suesine  Silk— with  the  name  on  the 
selvedge— don't  be  talked  into  buj'ing  a  substitute  or  you 
will  be  sorry.  Suesine  Silk  has  tempted  scores  of  stores 
to  offer  cheap  flimsy  stuffs  masquerading  and  trading  on 
the  reputation  of  Suesine;  these  imitations  are  adulterat- 
ed with  tin,  glue  and  iron-dust  which  make  them  quickly 
fall  Into  pieces— don't  be  coaxed  or  persuaded  into  buying 
them,  for  you  will  sure  regret  it  If  you  do.  Insist  upon 
the  genuine  Suesine  with  the  name 
SUESINE  SILK 

Stamped  along  the  edge  of  every  yard.  The  fact  that  we 
stamp  the  name  on  every  yard  of  Suesine  Silk  proves  that 
we  are  certain  that  Suesine  will  please  you. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  Suesine  Silk,  v/rite  to  us  (merv- 
tlonlng  your  dealer's  name  and  address)  and  we  will  make 
It  easy  for  you  to  examine  and  buy  Suesine  SUk— as  easy 
as  If  you  stood  at  the  counter.  We  do  not  sell  Suesine 
Si.iC  except  to  dealers— but  if  we  cannot  send  you  the 
name  and  address  of  a  dealer  In  your  city  who  has  Sue- 
sine Silk,  you  may  send  us  the  money — i'Mc  a  yard— and 
we  will  see  that  your  order  is  filled  by  a  reliable  house. 
Suesine  Silk  will  thus  cost  you  no  more  than  If  you 
bought  at  a  store  \n  your  own  city.  Write  for  the  thirty- 
seven  FREE  samples  today,  NOW. 


7^! 


Bedford  Mills 


De.k 

Wot  3<1  Street 
New  York  City 

A/ways,  -wHeH  ivrittnjir,  hf  sure  'o  tutntton  the  name  ami  a,i,iress  cf 
your  DtitUr,  ami  say  7uhether  or  not  Ht  sells  Suesine. 


m«kf  U,  vii»  for  w»l»l  •''S  t»r.l.  M  » 

(II  .;S1  for  «lt»  .»...    A.a  Ou««rru  k  »>»ti^  J«_« 

for  rtt»  -J*.    Ao  l  HuiurUk  >-%i<««  fco. 
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Mr.  Merchant! 


You  want  to  increase  your  business,  and  no  doubt  spend  hundreds  of 
dollars  yearly  for  general  advertising. 

The  most  effective  place  to  advertise  is  in  front  of  your  own  store. 

A  Pyro  One  Light  Electric  Sign,  costing  but  one  to  two  cents  an  hour  to 
illuminate,  will  draw  trade,  because  it  is  attractive  day  and  night,  and  muit 
be  read  by  every  one  passing  within  two  blocks  of  your  place  of  business. 

Electric  Signs  have  come  to  stay,  and  we  have  solved  the  problem  of 
economy  in  this  mode  of  advertising. 

Write  today  for  price  and  terms. 


KAW  Sim  &  fMrJUFACTUnirjG  CO 

909  GRAND  AVENUE,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
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This  Chilly  Weather 
Makes  Chile  Business 


Ask  your  grocer  to  include  a  trial 
can  of  Dye's  Celebrated  Chile  Mixture 
in  your  next  grocery  order.  Dye's 
Modern  Chile  Maker  is  made  from  the 
choicest  selected  chile  peppers  and 
spiees  and  is  extensively  used  for 
flavoring  soups,  vegetables,  meats. 
Bailees,  etc.  All  leading  grocers  and 
grocery  jobbers  carry  this  in  stock.  If 
your  grocer  should  happen  not  to  have 
them  in  stock,  ask  him  to  get  them 
for  you- 

Put  up  in  ten  and  twenty-five  cent 
fillers. 


W.  A.  DYE 


WHOLESALE  CHILE  SUPPLIES 
107-109  Rock  Island  Avenue 
WICHITA,  KANSAS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY. 

Start  legitimate  mail-order  mercantile 
business  of  your  own;  possibilities  unlimit- 
ed; cash  orders,  good  profits;  conducted  by 
anyone.  We  print  your  catalogs,  supply 
everything;  sell  you  merchandise  at  whole- 
sale; small  investment.  Write  for  free 
booklet  and  sample  catalog.  Central  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


$so 


A  MONTH,  $60  Expense  Allowance 
at  start,  to  put  out  Merchandise  and 
Grocery  Catalogs.    Mail  order  house. 
American    Home   Supply    Co.,    Desk  11-A, 
Chicaoo,  III. 


SEND  $1.50  AND  WE 

will  forward,  charges  pre- 
paid, beautiful  tailor  made 
waist,  early  fall  design  like 
picture.  Made  of  pure  Irisn 
Linen  faultlessly  tailored, 
perfect  fitting;  the  biggest 
bargain  you  ever  saw. 
Shfrt  WaTst  Write  for  free  style  book 
showing  all  the  latest  modes. 

BELL'S  SHIRT  WAIST  SHOP, 
412-14  E.  11th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


oesicNs 

UICHITA  €NC/tAVI?fG  COMPANY 

BCACOM BLOCK 


We  teach  you  l>y  m.^il  cvrry  liranr h  of  llie  Ro«l  ^.^tAt<<.  li  -" 
HroVornco  iin.l  InsiiMnco  lUisincs*  an.!  »pp»>iul  y>  u  S^»cl«l 
Repr«sentatl««  of  tlio  Urci^sl  c\»-'n'<'f»ti»«  r*"*!  *>t,\i<«  »n«l 
bmkori*;;©  Ci'nip.iny .  I'.tccIUmiI  opp<'>rtuniliot  otx'n  t«>\>'l*- 
our  iyftom  yi>u  civn  l>ocin  ninkinj  ni<Mi*y  in  a  frw  wi'fkt  wilh- 
out  intprforiiif  with  y.Mir  prpsonl ooo\ipi»lii>n  amt  wMlw^it  •"T 
iuvettmentot  cupilnl.  Our<>>-<>rH'r«ti»»  CiT^rtmrnt  will  t""'  T""* 
nior«  cliou  o.  nitlnl'lo  pn-pTtv  lo  h'tn  llo  lti»n  »ny  oth<T  in»t  »>i- 
tion.  A  ComnirrrtBl  I.awCour**  l  UKK.  \*  f  -r  «J-i»»c*  I"  » 
TUB  CKOi$S  COSrA^V,       tlOl  KeapM-  BlMk,  Cklrac* 
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cMexican  Rose  Cream 

THE  ONLY  SKIN  FOOD 


IXICAnrose'creI 

L^SRtATEST  OF  ALL  BlAmi^, 


feNtVi}.CO.    WICHITA.  K:^! 


Why?  Because  it  is  made  of  absolutely  pure 
goods,  and  contains  no  'baseline  or  oils  that  'will 
cause  the  hair  to  grol^-  Try  it  and  be  con- 
'hinced,  25  and  50  cents  a  Jar, 

THE  MEXICAN  MFG.  CO. 

WICHITcA,  KcANScAS 


We  will  guarantee  to  toaeh  ynu  by 
ttai  I  the  most  f  ascinat i  ng  and  profitable 
profession  in  the  world  ti>-day. 

Lt-arn  the  adsertisinK  bu^inefs  from 
tho  criminal  school  — tne  bipgest  aud 
inofit  suhstantial  institution  of  its  kind 
In  tho  world.  If  you  are  ambitious  and 
enfrKf'tio  and  have  a  common  school 
♦•lutation,  we  can  teach  you  the  husi- 
ne«8  by  correspondence  and  increaao 
jour  Income  from  20%  to  100%. 

Send  for  our  beautiful 
prospectus  :  it's  free. 

PAGE -DAVIS  SCHOOL 

ADDBEBS  EITHEB  OFFICE 

*18  Paee  Bufldlnz,  Chicazo. 
^Vt.  618.  ISO  Nassau  S* 


Only$l 


A  Perft'ct  TiiiH-K»'ep»T, 
cnllintr  tho  Hotir  and 
the  Half-Hour.  Noarlv 
Two  Feet  High.  14  Inches  Wide  in  Solid 
Walnut  Ciisr.  bo  bt-auiiful  and  us. '1111  an 
ornament  for  yottr  dt  u  or  your  hoint^ — on 
such  easy  terms — mail  us  JI.OO  for  one  year's 
subscription  to  our  nutpazim'.  then  you  yaj 
Jl.OO  a  month  for  only  M  months. 

COMMON-SENSE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

0«PT.  618.  Page  Building.  Chicago 


FREE  BOOK  QN  CANCER 

Every  person  suffering  from  Cancer  should  read  the 
new  illustrated  book  recently  written  by  a  noted  author- 
ity on  this  disease.  Sent  free  to  anyone  interested. 
Write  today.  Address  Dr.  O.  A.  Johnson.  Suite  868,  1233 
Grand  Avenue.  Kansas  C!ty,  MissourL 


Ct*AA^  MONTH,  $60  Expense  Allowance 
N^Mllat  start,  to  put  out  Merchandise  and 
X*^^  Grocery  Catalogs.  Mail  order  house. 
American  Home  Supply  Co.,  Desk  11-A, 
Chicago,  111. 


\^  Free— Do  you  want  to  be  Private  Secretary.  Stenog-  ,^*"*^> 
»5                  rapher.  Book  keeper.  Banker,  Clerk.  Penman.  Court 

%,                  Reporter,  or  a  Cilletre  Instructor?     You  can  win  / 

r.    'cy                  money,    influence    and    rapid    advancement.  I 

V;?V     J-^                 Young  people  come  from   fifteen   states.  \ 

"//  •Ca    "»/,  ^t"         Many  new  ones  enroll  every  Monday.  fJ  ^ 


end  full  informatio 

best  pens  made  tree.  \V< 
r  the  largest  Business  Col 


^0 


lege   in   Kansas.  Hausar 
Schoolof  Penmanship(c 
< of   the    iinest    in  t 
world)  and  our  I 
employment  bur 

\   ""p.A-on""'  S.  L.  MCaoy,  Pfes. 


V 


Own  A  Motorcycle 


For  Business  or  Pleasure  the  Motor- 
cycle is  best.  It  Costs  you  nothing  to  get 
full  information  about  our  Complete  Line. 
We  represent  the  makers  of  the  best  motor- 
cycles on  the  market. 

The  Hockaday  Motorcycle  Company 
Wichita,  Kansas 
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America's  Health  and  Pleasure  Resort 

Hot  Springs,  Arkansas 

EASILY  REACHED  VIA  THE 

MISSOURI  PACIFIC=IRON  MOUNTAIN  RY. 

Through  Train  Service  From 

KANSAS  CITY  AND  ST.  UOUIS 


REDUCED  RATES  FROM  ALL  POINTS 

Ask  Your  Agent  for  Tickets  Via  the 

For  Literature  descriptive  of  these  Famous  Springs 
write  our  Agents  or  address  the  undersigned 

R.  T.  G.  MATTHEWS       B.  H.  PAYNE 

Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent        General  Passenger  Agt. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  E.  BLECKLEY,  P.  and  T.  A.,  Wichita,  Kans. 


K.  e.  S.  RAILWAY 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  Go, 

The  Popular  Route  to  the  South  Through  Kansas  City 

Special  Sleepers  to  Joplin  and  Fort  Smith 


Observation  Gars  Through  the  Mountains  of  Arkansas 

For  Health  and  recuperation,  visit  Sulphur  Springs,  Arkansas.  All  Year  Health  Resort. 

TAe  Kihlberj^  Hotel  and  Bath  House  now  open 

Ulustrated  folders  sent  free. 

S.  G.  WTIRXER,  General  Passenger  Tli^ent,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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ffllKSPiCK 


nt  icwtu  wiis  ct 
WICHITA.  HANS. 


BEST 

BY 
TEST 


m  icviu  mis  ct 
WICHITA.  HANS. 


Peerless  Princess 
FLOUR 


Meets  Every  Requirement  for  Perfect 
Baking.    Bread,  Cake,  Biscuits  and 
Pastry  from  Our  Flour  Have  No 
Superiors.   Try  a  Sack. 


mmm 


TnacvuDKUisco 
WCHnA.KANS. 


HOWARD 
MILLS 
CO. 

Wichita,  Kans 


Tsi  acwiEi  Kiui  a. 
WKHITA.KANS. 


Cheap  Alfalfa  Lands 

^22  to  $40  Per  Acre 


Underlaid  with  soft  water.  Brights  dis- 
ease, catarrh  and  consumption  unknown 
here.  Raise  4  crops  whether  it  rains  or  not. 
Two  new  railroads  now  laying  steel  through 
these  valleys  which  will  increase  land  150 
per  cent.  Best  of  soil  clear  through  to 
water.  No  hard  pan.  More  alfalfa  seed 
shipped  from  this  county  than  from  any 
other  in  U.  S.  Sold  every  man  this  summer. 
Some  tracts  improved  and  growing  alfalfa. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  alfalfa  and  wheat 
lands  and  can  show  you  just  what  you  want. 
Railroad  fare  paid  to  purchasers.  Fare 
from  Wichita  $4.35.  Write  or  call  at  once 
as  lands  are  selling  fast. 


ISRAEL  BROS. 

12.S  N.  Market   WICHITA,  KAS 


JF  YOU  have  average 

ability  and  an  inclination  to  draW 
we  can  teach  you  one  of  t 
paying  Vocations  to  be  had 


THOROUGH  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN 

Drawinii,  Painting 

Illustration  and  Desidn 


Both  Day  and  Evening  Classes  ^  Autumn 
Term  opens  Sept.  28  ^  Illustrated  Catalog 
and  Full  Information  on  Request 

gOUTHWE,STE.RN  0 
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THE  GRIT  PRINTING  CO. 

Fine  Poster  Printing 
Catalogue  Work 
Xifty  Stationery        Bianii  Booths 
Speciai  Editions 
Montiily  Periodicals 
Magazine  Booiis 

IP  WE  GET  YOUR  CONTRACT  FOR  PRINTING  YOU 
GET  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  OF  WORK  AT 
THE  LOWEST  PRICES 

THE  GRIT  PRINTBRY 

WieHITTl,  U,  S.  71. 

GOOD  MORNING!      TP        ¥  , 

^    1  he  Interstate 
Marble  and 
Tile  Co. 

^^^t  ^  i,                  Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  Kansas 

i    S-pSf              BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

J.  HENION,  President.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
.J^^^^,            G.W.JACKSON  VicePrest.,JopIin.Mo. 
•"•"•^  Oil-CQ           W.  H.FERNALD,Sec-Treas..Topeka.Ks 
IRA  0.  HOWE.  Topeka.  Kansas 
I  REPRESENT            W.  M.  QUINON.  Tcpeka,  Kansa* 

Having  consolidated  the  Joplin  Marble  &  Tile 
Co.,  of  Kansas  City  and  Joplin,  Mo.,  and  W.  H. 
Fernald's  business  of  Topeka,  we  have  opened 
stores  and  offices  at 

619  Jackson  St.,  Topeka,  Kans.,  903  Main  St.,  Joplin, 
Mo..  1318  McGee  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

By  this  arrangement  we  are  enabled  to  buy 
marble  and  tile  in  car  load  lots  making  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  first  cost  and  freight.  The 
active  members  of  this 'Concern  are  all  thor- 
oughly practical  mechanics,  having  worked  at 
the  business  for  years,  and  are  competent  to 
undertake  any  job  in  this  line. 

We  only  ask  you  to  write  for  our  prices  on 
building  marble,  slate  an'd    tile  work  of  every 

HAdorintlnn     anri    ^•C  txj o  nci  rrnnf   sy\\Te^  vmi    a  ^  *ynr\H 

prices  as  any  one,  we  do  not  want  your  work. 

INTERSTATE  MARBLE  &  TILE  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Free,  Free,  Free 

We  are  Distributers  for  the  World  of 


Send  for  our  Free  Souvenir  and  our  Little  Book  About  Roofing. 

Write  for  our  booklet  **The  Door  Beautiful."  Send  us  name  of 
your  lumber  dealer.  Better  get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list 
and  receive  valuable  "pointers"  on  building. 

THE  OKLAHO?M  SASH  AND  DOOR  GOHPANY 

N.  S.  DARLING,  President         ::         OKLAHOMA  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 
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Happy  the  Cook  Who  Uses 

Kelley^s 
Famous 

For  Sale  by  Mo^  Fir^  Class 
Dealers  Everywhere 
and  Made  by 

TheWm  KellevMiliinffCo 

After  71/1 ! 
Best  of  All! 

u.  s. 

Flour! 

• 

Cbe  Butcbinson  mill  Co. 

Iiiitchiti^oti  K^n^as 

r^GOLDEN  GATE"  FLOUR^ 

Hutchinson  Lumber  anJ 
Planing  Mill  Company 

JAMES  ST.  JOHM      A.  W.  McCANDLESS      M.  H.WAGNER 

Pretideat             Sec'y  and  Treu.            Vice  Prert. 

Offices  and  Yards.  1  to  10  ShermaB  West 
Mill,  Areane  A,  Weat 

\^UTCHINSON     :     :     :  KANSASy 

Milled  from  Kansas  Wheat 

RiiliW  Mill     Flv  fn 

BUHLER,  KANSA3 

J^'WORLD'S  BEST  FLOUR"J/ 

Success  T  hrough  Vibration 

UNITED  STATES  DEPOSITORY 

E.  L.  MEYER      L.  A.  BIGGER      A.  W.  EAGAN 
President               Vice  Pres't  Cashier 
ESTABLISHED  1876 

Tir$t  national  Bank 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS 

 $250,000.00  

l)utcbin$on,  Kansas 

To  attain  success,  harmony  and  joy  to  de- 
velop higher  nature,  you  should    know  the 
mystical  meaning  of  your  name  and  birth,  also 
your  astral  colors.    Send  full  name,  date  and 
year  of  birth  with  25c  for  reading,  to 

r ii7^npfn  SnliPfc 

l^ll£iClUC  Lit  iJUIlCIo 

404  Reliance  Bldg        Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Everybody  Likes  It,  Who's  Tried  It! 


WHAT?  The  Dry  Cleaning,  Pressing,  Repairing  and 
Hat  Work  Done  by 

m  PEOPLE'S  CtaiDganOyeforlLs 

IND.  PHONE  178  BELL  PHONE  17S 

131  NORTH  LAWRENCE  AVE. 

Wichita      -  Kansas 


ALL  HALF-TONES 
IN  THIS  ISSUE 

Capper  Engraving  Co 

TOPEK  A,  KANSAS. 

JMBaircC,  J^pr. 


THE  NEW  COLISEUM  HOTEL 

HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS 

Largest  Hotel  in  the  Southwest.   One  hundred  rooms,  all  with  new  furnishings.  European 
plan.  Care  in  Connection.  Now  Open  to  the  Traveling  Public. 
Patrons  of  this  modern  hostelry  have  access  to  the  famous 

 SALT  WATER  BATHS  

.  The  only  place  in  Kansas  where  real  baths  of  this  nature  can  be  enjoyed,  the  water  being 
taken  from  the  famous  salt  beds  of  this  section.  These  baths  are  highly  recommended  for  rheu- 
matic cure.  All  kinds  of  baths,  including  Turkish,  Vapor,  Electric  and  Swedish  processes.  Salt 
water  natatorium  in  the  building. 


Our  Special  Clubbing  Offer 

THE  CLUB  WOMAN 

Is  the  best,  brightest  and  breeziest  publication  in  the  West,  cfcvotcd 
entirely  to  the  mterests  of  club  women.  Regular  price  50c  per  year . 

THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE 

Replete  with  Kansas  history,  Kansas  poetry  and  Kansas  fiction, 
should  be  in  every  Kansas  Home.   Regular  price  $1 .50  per  year, 

HOT  II  FOR  $1.50  V  i:  K  V  i:  a  k 


ADDRESS  THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  CO.  wL^^niji^ 
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More  than  half  of  the  country's 
exports  are  produced  in  the  sev- 
enteen Rock  Island-Frisco  States 


The  territory  served  by  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines  is  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  wide  and  more  than  a  thousand  miles  long — a  million  square  miles. 
It  is  the  richest  and  most  productive  area  (agriculturally)  on  the  globe. 
In  this  great  territory  the  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines  afford  superior  facil- 
ities for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight. 

From  Chicago  through  trains,  or  through  cars,  are  operated  daily  to  such 
widely  separated  and  remotely  situated  points  as: 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Watertown,  S.  Dak. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

while  but 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Portland,  Ore. 


Denver,  Colo. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Des  Moines,  la- 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

one  change  of  cars  is  necessary  to  reach 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
El  Paso,  Tex. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Spokane,  Wash. 
Winnipeg,  Can. 
City  of  Mexico,  Mex. 


Galveston,  Tex. 
Houston,  Tex. 


and  hundreds  of  other  important  cities  in 
the  West,  Southwest,  South  and  Southeast. 


ON  TOUR  NEXT  TRIP  TRAVEL  VIA 


We  issue  literature  descriptive  of  our  trains  and  service  and  of  the 
territory  traversed,  which  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  request. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager- 
La  Salle  Station,  Chicago  or  Frisco  Building,  St.  Louis 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Please  Meiition  The  Kansas  Magazine. 
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Bettei*  than  ever— ami  still  the  best 

SOCKS  IN  A 
CHRISTMAS  BOX 


wblcb  contains  6  pairs  of  our  famous  soft  and  sillcy  cotton  socles. 

The  colors  are  of  rich,  plain  and  popular  shades,  such  as  will  please  the  most  fastidious 
man — for  whom  this  box  will  make  a  most  acceptable  gift. 

Think  now  of  those  whom  you  would  like  to  remember  —  our  Christmas  Box  makes  a  big 
show  and  costs  but  a  trifle. 

Send  us  the  names,  addresses,  purchase  price  and  sizes.    We  will  ship  a  box  in  time  for 
Christmas  and  prepay  the 
delivery  charges 


ourselves. 


We 

itrefet* 
that  you 
ask  yout* 
dealer  for 


Socks  before 
ordering  direct 
from  the  mill.  \ 

But  when  order- 
ing direct  be  sure  to  \ 
specify  size  desired. 
These  socks  are  made 
in  sizes  9  to  in- 
clusive. 

A  Word  to 
ihB  Retailer 

If  you  have  not  ' 
placed  your  order  > 
through  your  nearest  | 
jobber  for  the  above 
Shawknit  holiday  ■ 
package  do  so  at  once.  ' 

It  sells  on  sight, 
makes  a  great  display 
in  windows  and  show 
cases  and  has  proven 
itself  to  be  a  popular 
and  profitable  package 
to  handle. 

Our  extensive  adver- 
tising has  created  a  uni-  . 
versal  demand  for  our  ' 
goods. 

Shawknit  goods  have 
been  on  the  market  for 
over  32  years  and  are  with- 
out a  doubt    the  most 
reliable  socks  made. 

For  farther  particnUra  aak  yoar 
]  obber  or  write  to  as. 


We  make  no  extra  charge  for 
the  beautiful  box,  which  is  a 
work  of  art,  lithographed  in 
dainty  colors,  and  the  socks 
themselves  are  warranted  fast 
color,  seamless,  and  for  dura- 
bility and  style  are  without  an 
equal. 

Our  special  Christmas  package 

contains  2  pairs  each 

Snow  Black 

Navy  Blue 

Ox  Blood 

kaown  as  special  as- 
.   sottmeat  No.  3SBCR 

^  Sold  at  a  uniform 
\  price  of  $1.50 
\  (box included), 
\  by  leading  re - 
\  tailers  who 
carry  the 
Shawknit 
line. 


Our 

colored 

Is  a  tcnn'} 
and  so  useful 
that  we  M.ifjf 
yx>u   to   h.-i\e  .i 
V  of  it.  Sent  free 
tor  tht  asking. 

SHAW  STOCKING  COMPANY 
Stm,  Lowell,  Mass- 


"On  the  Great 
New  Orient  Way" 

One  of  the  Richest 
Valleys  in  the  World 


the 


Coming  FRUIT  and  ALFALFA  Country 

is  now  opening  to  settlement  just  ahead 
of  construction  of  the  biggest  R.  R.  pro- 
ject in  the  U.  S. 

SEE  THE  GAP  CLOSING 

-  Secreiaiy  Coburu  of  Kanj^a::;,  went  to  see  this  land.   He  said:    "The  best 
of  the  lands  here  are  certainly  FAVORABLY  SITUATED  FOR  IRRIGATION." 
They  are  being  disposed  of  at  prices  and  on  terms  attracting  purchasers  from  all 
parts  of  the  Union. 

BUYERS  NOT  ALL  TENDERFEET. 

Irrigation  territory  in  other  states  is  furnishing  its  full  quota  of  WELL 
POSTED  PROSPECTIVE  SETTLERS,  ATTRACTED  BY  THE  MILD  WINTER 
CLIMATE.  THE  ASSURANCE  OF  ABUNDANT  DITCH  WATER.  THE  FER- 
TILITY OF  THE  SOIL.  THE  EASE  WITH  WHICH  IT  CAN  BE  PUT  UNDER 
CULTIVATION.  AND  THE  PRODIGIOUS  ALFALFA,  fruit  and  other  crops  ihe 
more  favored  I'^ift^  produce  when  judici«.'usly  treated.  As  in  Kansas  there 
undoubtedly  are  presented  in  some  parts  of  the  Texas  country  POSSIBILITIES 
and  a  FUTURE  such  as  few  scarcely  CONCEIVE  OF  IN  DREAMS."' 

W.  W.  Rockwell,  head  of  the  irrigation  reclamation  service  for  the  U.  S. 
went  to  this  land.  He  said:  "T  feel  that  you  should  congratulate  yoursehes  and 
vour  engineer  for  finding  such  a  NATURAL  RESERVOIR  so  closely  located  to 
this  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  BODY  OF  L.-VND  It"  vou  were  to  hunt  the  length 
and  breadth  of  tiie  arid  West  I  D(_)UBT  if  you  ^"OUIA)  FIND  so  large  a  tract  of 
land  LYING  SO  NE.\RLY  IDEAL  FOR  IRRIGATION.  ' 

John  R.  Lewis  and  a  group  of  Colorado  Fruit  Growers,  the  Premier  Irri- 
gators of  the  United  States,  went  to  this  land.  They  bought  .^loO,0()0  worth.  Which 
is  their  war  of  saving  tlmt  this  is  the  best  place  to  farm. 

FRUIT  FR0:M  THE  PECOS  VALLEY  OF  TEXAS  went  to  the  World  s 
fair  at  St.  Louis.  The  judges  said  this  fruit  was  entitled  to  the  first  prize.— Over 
evervthing  in  the  United  States. 

Arthur  E.  Stilwp.i.  President  of  the  K.  C.  M.  &  O.  Ry..  and  associates 
have  persorallv  put  su'.-.d.rVMt  into  tliis  venture.  That  is  what  they  said  wher>  '->ur 
experts  showed  them  that  they  had  found,  ahead  of  the  railroad  in  this  C.\Ll- 
FORNI\  OF  TEXAS,  this  rich  irrigable  land  under  a  great  natural  reservoir. 

Everv  experienced  irrigator  in  the  United  States  who  has  gone  to  see  this 
land  lias  bought  some  and  so  has  nearly  every  other  prospective  investor  and 
homeseeker.  The  reason  is  It  Is  The  Best  For  The  Money  AND  Ihe  best  At 
.Any  Price. 

NOW  READ  THIS  OFFER: 

I  WILL  REFUND  THE  PRICE  OF  A  ROUND  TRIP  RAILROAD  TICKET  TO 
EVERY  BUYER  OF  TEN  ACRES  OR  MORE  WHO  GOES  DOWN  ON  THE  NEXT 
EXCURSION  (WRITE  FOR  DATE)  OR  WHO  SENDS  IN  HIS  APPLICATION  FOR 
THAT  MUCH  LAND  BY  THE  20th  DAY  OF  NOVEMBER.  Get  the  land  before  tnnt 
day.  Your  ticket  will  be  ready  whenever  you  want  to  go.  Terms  one-fifth  down.  JoO 
per  acre.    Ten  acres,  a  good  living.    Forty  acres,  a  Fortune. 

Address         F-  A.  TIORNRK('K.  l.an<l  ('ou.nnssion.r.  ^K^nV^sTiy^^-' 

KANSAS   CITY,    MEXICO    &    ORIENT  RAILROAD 

KEAO  TWK  K— ACT  QriCK  -MKKT  Ki)KTrM<:  AT  VOI  K  IHX^K. 

\\  h\u-  t<^.-t1av  for  colored  mnp^  and  '  A   IMv  nn     Trip  Pown  iho  Pre. 


Next  time  you  want  Something  Extra  Fine.  ^  Pleases 
the  Ladies — tickles  the  Babies  and  strikes  the  Men  folks 
just  right.  qMade  from  BEST  SOFT  WINTER 
WHEAT  PATENT  FLOUR  mixed  and  baked  in  a 
Scientific  Sanitary  manner  by  Skilled  Workman,  They 
will  please  the  most  fastidious. 


Trysum 


Hi} 


The  Western  Biscuit  Co. 

WICHITA,  U.  S.  A. 


By  Frank  L,  Burns 

Know  that  I  am  growing  old, 
For  now  it  seems  to  me 
Ttie  merriest  Cfiristmases  I  tiold 
Are  tfiose  of  memory. 


DR.    CHAS.    BAYARD  MITCHELL 
Pastor  St.  James  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Chicago. 
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By  WILLIAM  W.  LOOMIS 

Note. — The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  a  very  valuable  article  by  Mr.  Wm.  W. 
Loomis,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Chicago  Press  Club. 


TURNING  to  the  musical  world, 
one  finds  the  familiar  names  of 
Thomas  Preston  Brooke,  com- 
poser and  conductor,  Mr.  Brooke  was 
born  in  Leavenworth,  June  7,  1856,  and 
although  he  left  the  state  in  his  youth, 
receiving  his  academic  education  in  Du- 
buque and  his  musical  training  in 
Boston,  he  insists  that  he  is  a  real 
*'blown-in-the-bottle"  Kansan.  He  has 
composed  the  music  for  several  comic 
operas  and  concert  pieces  and  over  200 
marches  and  two-steps,  some  of  which 
have  been  played  across  the  states," 
but  Mr.  Brooke  is  probably  best  known 
as  conductor  of  the  Chicago  Marine 
Band  which  became  famous  during  the 
AYorld's  Fair. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Perkins,  dean  of  the 
music  teachers  of  Chicago,  will  be  re- 
membered by  former  pupils  and  ac- 
quaintances during  his  five  years  as 
principal  of  the  Kansas  Academy  of 
^lusic.  He  located  in  Chicago  many 
years  ago  and  has  since  been  connected 
with  various  musical  schools.  He  was 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  Illinois 
Music  Teachers'  Association  of  which 
he  was  president  for  ten  years  and  last 
year  the  organization  voted  him  an  an- 
nuity as  ^'a  token  of  appreciation  for 
his  services  as  the  prime  mover  in  the 
organization  and  his  exceptional  and 
unselfish  activity  during  the  past  twen- 
ty-two years  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  association."  Such  action  was 
unprecedented  and  bespeaks  the  unique 
position  w^hich  Dr.  Perkins  holds  and 
his  earnest  efforts  to  raise  the  ethical 
standards  of  the  profession. 


OTHER  PROFESSIONS 

Dr.  Patricinne  Joseph  Hoshie  Farrell 
has  had  a  unique  career  and  his  biog- 
raphy reads  like  a  lesson  in  geography. 
He  was  bom  in  Calcutta,  India,  and  at- 
tended private  schools  in  that  city, 
later  going  to  Sandhurst  College,  Eng- 
land. After  a  course  at  Heidelberg  he 
reversed  the  usual  order  of  things  by 
coming  to  the  United  States  for  post- 
graduate w^ork  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas.  His  next  move  was  to  the  Blue 
Grass  State,  where  he  attended  the 
Kentucky  School  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Far- 
rell was  a  captain  of  British  cavalry, 
seeing  service  while  in  command  of  a 
regiment  in  Chile.  He  was  a  surgeon 
in  the  Spanish-American  War  and  com- 
manded a  detachment  of  soldiers  in  the 
Philippines.  Having  visited  all  of  the 
out-of-the-way  places  of  the  world,  Dr. 
Farrell  has  settled  down  in  Chicago  as 
an  oculist  and  is  surgeon  of  the  eye  and 
ear  department  of  the  Cook  County 
Hospital  and  professor  in  the  Chicago 
Eye  and  Ear  College  and  Hospital. 

Edward  B.  Ellicott  is  a  prominent 
electrical  engineer  who  won  his  spurs 
in  Kansas.  Mr.  Ellicott  was  electrician 
for  the  Salina  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany and  superintendent  for  the  Con- 
cordia Electric  Light  Company.  Since 
coming  to  Chicago  he  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  City  Telegraph  and  city 
electrician.  He  was  chief  engineer  of 
the  mechanical  and  electrical  depart- 
ments of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo- 
sition and  installed  the  lighting  and 
power  service  for  the  ''big  show." 

Arthur  J.  ^Mason,  one  of  the  success- 
ful contracting  engineers,  was  former- 
ly engaged  in  engineerincr  activities  in 
Kansas  ami  Gustaf  IT.  Carlson  spent  a 
couple  of  years  at  sto^^c  raising  in  Kan- 
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sas  before  comiug  to  Chicago  to  make 
a  reputation  as  a  civil  engineer  and 
surveyor. 

KEEPS  THE  PUBLISHERS  STRAIGHT 

Paul  Hull  should  be  included  with 
the  newspaper  fraternity  for  he  has 
gone  througli  the  journalistic  mill  from 
country  editor  to  star  reporter  on  the 


illl  iiiii  liiiii  illiiiiMiiiiiflii'iiiii'iiiii^  'ifi  •    r  '-iillMiiiiltiiMaililir 


PROF.  JOHN   HARPER  LON 
of  Northwestern  University 


Chicago  dailies.  IMr.  Hull  was  born  in 
1859  at  Summers,  Kansas,  where  his 
parents  were  running  ii  hotel.  An  un- 
tamed cyclone  happened  along  that 
way  shortly  after  the  young  man's  ar- 


rival and  he  took  a  trip  through  the 
air  that  surpassed  any  of  the  recent 
performances  of  the  Wright  brothers. 
He  landed  safely  but  Mrs.  Hull  decided 
she  did  not  care  to  have  her  son  become 
an  aviator  at  such  a  tender  age  and  as 
soon  as  possible  she  returned  to  her 
eastern  home.  In  later  years  Hull  tried 
to  locate  the  place  of  his  birth  and  after 
a  diligent  search 
learned  that  the  cy- 
clone  made  such  a 
clean  sweep  that  not 
even  the  name  of  the 
town  was  left.  As 
the  village  gave 
promise  of  becoming 
a  formidable  rival  of 
Atchison — the  t  w  o 
t  0  w^  n  s  were  just 
seven  miles  apart — 
Mr.  Hull  has  always 
suspicioned  that  the 
citizens  of  Atchison 
were  behind  that  cy- 
clone, but  Ed  Howe 
has  indignantly  de- 
nied the  allegation. 

Mr.  Hull  is  a  most 
obliging  individual, 
but  when  the  doc- 
tors sent  him  down 
to  New  ^Mexico  to 
die  a  few  years  ago 
he  obstinately  re- 
fused to  carry  out 
their  program.  In- 
stead, he  returned 
North  and  now  pre- 
sides over  the  second- 
class  mail  matter  di- 
vision of  the  Chicago 
postoffice.  makimr 
the  publishers  and 
editors  of  the  city 
walk  the  chalk  line. 
'  He   is   supposed  tt> 

keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  every  column  ot 
nearly  seven  hundred  publications, 
printed  in  twenty-seven  different  lan- 
guages and  dialects.  It  is  his  duty  to 
see  that  no  article  is  printed  that  niiirlit 
give  offen.se  to  Uncle  Sam's  sense  ol 
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propriety  and  to  wield  a  big  stick  on 
all  the  advertising  propositions,  circula- 
tion schemes  and  get-rich-quick  pro- 
jtots  that  conflict  with  the  postal  regu- 
Litions — and  it  is  no  wonder  his  hair  is 
white  when  one  thinks  that  a  thousand 
enterprising  publishers  and  crafty  ad- 
vertising men  are  lying  awake  nights 
trying  to  devise  some 
sclieme  for  "putting 
one  over"  on  him. 

A  TEMPERANCE 
WORKER 

Edward  Everett 
Blake,  who  was  born 
at  Burr  Oak,  Kansas, 
is  a  33rd  degree  pro- 
hibitionist, and  while 
he  has  lived  in  Chi- 
cago most  of  his  life 
he  looks  upon  his 
intense  interest  in 
the  anti-saloon  move- 
ment as  a  part  of  his 
Kansas  heritage. 
When  he  has  time 
for  prosaic  business 
cares  he  is  connected 
with  the  Price  Bak- 
ing ,  Powder  C  o  m- 
pany,  but  he  is  al- 
ways w^illing  to  sac- 
rifice his  personal 
interests  for  ''the 
good  of  the  cause." 
In  1902  he  was  made 
manager  of  The  New 
Voice,  the  national 
organ  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion party,  and  later 
he  became  field  sec- 
rotary  for  the  party 
in  Cook  County  and 
managing  editor  of 
The  People's  Com- 
panion. For  a  time 
he  was  president  of 
the  Young  People's  Prohibition  Leagues 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Blake  has  been  a  candidate 
for  the  state  legislature  and  three 
years  ago  he  ran  for  congress  against 
"Billy  Lorimer. "  That  particular  dis- 
trict was  made  to  order  and  a  prohibi- 


tionist has  about  as  much  chance  as  a 
Republican  in  Texas,  but  Blake  is  a 
vigorous  campaigner  and  made  a  good 
showing.  To-day  he  is  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  effective  workers  in  the  anti- 
saloon  movement  that  is  making  such 
ii.  roads  upon  the  liquor  interests  in  Illi- 
nois. 


V 


EDWARD  EVERETT  BEAKE 
Tempeiance  Advocate 

IN   MARTS  OF  TRADE 

In  the  commercial  and  industrial 
world  one  finds  Kansas  men  without 
luimber.  Their  name  is  legion  and 
many  of  them  sit  at  mahogany  desks 
with  a  row  of  electric  buttons  before 
them  as  insignia  of  their  rank.  Among 
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the  commanders  of  tlie  industrial  co- 
horts is  Samuel  McRoberts,  president 
of  the  Illinois  Tunnel  Company  and 
treasurer  of  Armour  &  Co.  ^McRoberts 
was  born  in  IMissouri  and  says  so  with- 
out apologizing:.  For  several  years  he 
lived  at  Baldwin,  Kansas,  graduating 
from  Baker  University  with  the  class 
of  '91.   Two  years  later  he  came  to  Chi- 


[ 


JOHN  r.  HIGIXIifn'lIAM 
With  The  National  Biscuit 


cago  and  in  a  very  sliort  time  gained 
recognition  as  one  of  the  industrial 
leaders  of  the  city.  As  treasurer  of  Ar- 
mour &  Co.,  he  is  identified  with  the 
world's  greatest  packing  house  and  as 
president  of  the  Illinois  Tunnel  (Com- 
pany, to  which  he  was   elected  three 


Co 


years  ago,  he  is  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  transportation 
systems  ever  built  for  handling  tho 
freight  traffic  of  great  commercial 
centers. 

The  Illinois  Tunnel  Company  has  "a 
past"  and  while  Mr.  McRoberts  can 
prove  an  alibi  the  story  forms  one  of 
the  most  diverting  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  city — the 
story  of  how  a  fran- 
chise was  secured 
for  a  telephone  sys- 
tem using  under- 
ground conduits ; 
how  an  innocent 
looking  clause  was 
slipped  in  granting 
the  company  the 
privilege  of  carrying 
''packages;''  how 
for  months  the  work 
of  excavating  was 
carried  on  at  night, 
the  wagons  being 
mysteriously  loaded 
in  a  shed  in  the  rear 
of  a  saloon ;  how 
miles  of  a  great  un- 
derground railway 
system  were  built 
long  before  even  the 
vigilant  newspapers 
knew  what  was  go- 
ing on  ;  how  the  busi- 
ness men,  instead  of 
raising  the  expected 
hubbub  wheu  they 
finally  learned  what 
had  happened,  not 
only  forgave  the 
company,  but  rose 
up  and  called  it 
blessed  for  freeing 
them  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  team- 
sters and  for  bri Mir- 
ing the  mnrkets  of  the  country  two  and 
three  days  nearer  to  them. 

To-day  the  company  is  i^peratin".: 
nearly  sixty  miles  of  underground  sul»- 
\\ay,  one  of  the  greatest  euirineerini: 
ac  hievements  oi  recent  years.  The  tun- 
nels traverse  all  of  the  principal  streets 
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of  the  city;  they  cross  under  the  Chi- 
cnjxo  River  fourteen  times,  connecting 
all  of  the  freight  depots  and  the  down 
town  business  houses  and  with  mile- 
Icng  arms  reach  out  to  the  manufactur- 
ing districts.    This  mysterious  subway 
is  forty  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
streets  and  instead  of  a  small  tube  for 
**packages    it  is  a  great  tunnel,  six  to 
fourteen    feet  wide 
and  seven  to  twelve 
feet    high.      It  is 
equipped    with  250 
motors     and  2,500 
cars  and  the  system 
is  in  operation  twen- 
ty-four hours  a  day, 
giving    the  mer- 
chants, jobbers  and 
manufacturers  trans- 
portation facilities 
unequaled    in  any 
other    city.  Aside 
from  the  freight  and 
transfer  business  the 
company  does  a  val- 
uable work  in  carry- 
ing  away  the  dirt 
from    the  excava- 
tions for  new  build- 
ings at  a  great  sav- 
ing of  time.  Nine- 
teen  acres   of  land 
have    already  been 
added   to   the  lake 
front    from  under- 
ground Chicago  and 
are  now  being  beau- 
tified as  a  part  of 
Grant    Park.  The 
company     does  no 
passenger  business 
and  as  its  system  is 
hidden     far  from 
sight  and  sound  very 
few   appreciate  the 
extent  of  its  opera- 
tions or  its  service  to 
the  commercial  world 
and  the  praeticnl  solution  it  offers  for 
the  handling  of  traffic  in  the  congested 
centers  of  the  country. 

Among  the  business  men  who  made 
a  conspicuous  success  in  Kansas  and 


then  continued  their  operations  in  this 
city  on  a  larger  scale  are  the  Kiper 
brothers.  Herman  and  Julius  Kiper 
moved  to  Kansas  with  their  father  in 
the  50 's  and  Charles  Kiper  was  born 
in  Douglas  County,  Kansas,  in  1858. 
The  father,  Louis  Kiper,  entered  busi- 
ness in  Atchison  in  '63  as  a  dealer  in 
hides,  wool,  leather  and  saddlerv.  As 


DR.  EDWIN  MORTIMKR  RANDALL 
General  Secretary  of  the  Epworth  League 


the  sons  reachcil  the  years  of  man- 
hood they  were  admitted  as  partners 
to  the  firm  and  the  l)usint\ss  flourished 
as  a  grtM'u  l)ay  tree.  Tlicy  finally  do- 
cidi>d  to  move  to  Chicago  and  devote 
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themselves  exclusively  to  a  manufac- 
turing business.  This  was  in  1891  and 
the  firm  of  Kiper  &  Sons  now  operates 
one  of  the  substantial  industries  of  the 
city.  About  a  year  ago  the  business 
was  incorporated.  Herman  and  Julius 
retiring.  Charles  Kiper,  manager  of 
the  company,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
harness  and  saddlery  men  of  tlie  coun- 
try and  was  president  of  the  National 
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Saddlery  ^Manufacturers'  Association. 

One  would  not  think  ol'  <»oing  to 
Kansas  for  lunibcrnicn.  l)ut  these  inter- 
ests seem  to  ])e  es|)C('ially  wi  ll  rej^re- 
sented.  Gilbert  B.  Shnw  Icai-ncd  the 
business  in  all  its  aii«:les.  \"\vs{  at  log- 


ging in  Wisconsin ;  then  rafting  on  the 
^Mississippi,  entering  the  retail  field  in 
Kansas  in  1871.  He  started  a  lumber 
yard  at  Burlington  and  with  S.  A. 
Brown  &  Co.,  establslied  a  chain  of 
yards  following  the  lines  of  extension 
of  the  Burlington  system,  the  Katy  and 
the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  &  Galves- 
ton railroads.  Wlien  the  firm  dissolv- 
ed in  1881  it  was  a  regular  octopus, 
controlling  120  retail 
yards.  The  firm  of 
G.  B.  Shaw  Lumber 
Company  was  then 
formed  and  b}-  the 
time  it  sold  out, 
seven  years  later,  it 
had  acquired  and 
was  operating  seven- 
ty-five yards  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Shaw  is 
now  vice  president 
of  the  E.  E.  Naugle 
Tie  Company  and  his 
name  is  found  on  the 
directorate  of  the 
American  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank ;  the 
Farwell  Trust  Com- 
pany :  the  Congress 
Hotel  Company,  the 
Guarantee  Electric 
Company  and  the 
Chicago.  Indian- 
apolis &  Louisville 
Railwav. 

William 
now  vice 

and  luanager  of  the 
Carey-Lombard  Lum- 
ber Company,  brgan 
his  business  eareor  at 
Wichita  in  a  lumber 
yard  and  since  1876 
he  has  l>een  identi- 
fied with  tlie  lumber 
trade  of  Chicago,  his 
present  connection 
haviug  been  made  in  18S0. 

William  L.  Sharp  was  likewisi^  identi- 
fied with  the  lumber  interests  at  Wich- 
ita, being  for  n  time  manatrer  of  the 
llultie  Sash  c^-  Door  Company.  Since 
1S'.)1  he  has  be. mi   ((>uii«\'1(u1   witli  the 


P.  Care/, 
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firm  of  E.  L.  Roberts  &  Co.,  one  of  the 
larjrest  wholesale  manuracturers  of 
sash,  doors,  blinds  and  mill  work  in  the 
west.  He  is  now  vice  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  company  and  president 
of  Sharp,  Partridge  &  Co.,  wholesale 
dealers  in  plate  and  window  glass. 

Edward  D.  Redington  served  with 
distinction  through  the  Civil  "War  and 
remained  in  the  government  service  un- 
til 1871.  He  first  went  with  the  Kan- 
sas Pacific  as  paymaster  and  then  be- 
came a  member  of  the  firm  of  Gov- 
ernor &  Redington,  lumber  dealers  at 
Lawrence.  After  several  years  he 
came  to  Chicago  and  for  a  quarter  of 
a  centur}^  has  been  prominent  as  a  lum- 
berman, life  insurance  underwriter  and 
jury  commissioner.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
Dartmouth  College  and  a  member  of 
the  G.  A.  R.,  S.  A.  R.,  Military  Order 
of  the  Loyal  Legion,  Sons  of  Vermont, 
New  England  Society  of  Chicago  and 
Western  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  Mead 
bicycle  and  the  man  who  organized 
this  great  industry  is  a  typical  son  of 
the  Sunflower  State.  True,  James  L. 
Mead  was  born  in  Iowa  in  1863,  but 
that  hardly  counts,  for  he  moved  to 
Kansas  with  his  parents  that  same  year 
and  '^grew  up  with  the  country."  His 
father,  James  R.  ]\Iead,  was  a  famous 
buffalo  hunter  and  Indian  trader,  but 
in  1869  turned  his  attentions  to  more 
peaceful  pursuits  as  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  Wichita.  James,  Jr..  attended 
the  public  schools  of  that  city  and  for 
three  years  was  a  student  in  the  State 
T Adversity.  Then  he  returned  to  Wichita 
and  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business 
for  several  years,  going  through  the 
**boom"  period.  ]Mead  came  to  Chi- 
cago in  1891,  trying  his  hand  at  the  real 
estate  business  with  indifferent  success. 
He  finally  came  into  his  own  when  he 
started  to  manufacture  bicycles,  the 
** craze"  then  being  at  its  height.  The 
Mead  Cycle  Company  is  practically 
the  only  concern  in  the  country  that 
has  continued  its  activities  unabated 
through  the  subsequent  years.  The 
Mead  company  ha«.'  not  only  held  its 


own  but  has  steadily  extended  its  trade, 
operating  very  largely  through  the  mail 
order  channels.  An  auxiliary  concern, 
the  ^fead  ^lotor  Company,  was  organ- 
ized in  1904  and  is  developing  quite  a 
business  in  the  manufacture  of  motor- 
cycles. 

One  of  the  very  prominent  citizens 
of  Chicago  was  engaged  in  the  banking 
business  in  Kansas  for  a  number  of 
years.  Lyman  A.  Walton  was  born  in 
New  York  and  began  his  business 
career  in  that  state.  Then  he  hearken- 
ed to  the  call  of  the  West  and  came  as 
far  as  Chicago  where  he  tarried  for  a 
little  while  and  then  journeyed  on  to 
Kansas,  having  been  offered  the  posi- 
tion of  cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank  at  Anthony.  This  was  in  1885. 
His  ability  attracted  attention  and  he 
was  soon  induced  to  go  to  Wichita  as 
cashier  of  the  Wichita  National  Bank, 
but  after  a  few  years  his  star  of  destiny 
led  him  back  to  Chicago  to  become 
vice  president  of  the  Equitable  Trust 
Company.  His  name  is  found  on  the 
directorate  of  any  number  of  large  cor- 
porations, but  he  is  best  known  as  a 
member  of  the  South  Park  Commission. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  efficient  members  of  that  body 
and  was  elected  its  president  in  1905. 
]\rr.  Walton  was  also  a  member  of  tlie 
Outer  Belt  Park  Commission  and  one 
of  the  most  zealous  workers  in  the  de- 
velopment of  what  Chicago  now  boasts 
as  the  greatest  park  system  in  the 
world. 

Franklin  L,  Whitcomb  was  in  the 
purchasing  department  of  the  Santa  Fe 
at  Topeka  for  several  years  until  he 
heard  opportunity  knocking  at  the 
front  door  and  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  come  to  Chicago  with  the  Grif- 
fin Wheel  Company.  For  the  past  fif- 
teen years  he  has  had  charge  of  its 
sales  department. 

Fletcher  B.  Gibbs  is  another  graduate 
of  the  Santa  Fe  offices,  liaving  been 
connected  with  the  land  departniont  at 
Toj)eka  for  some  tinu\  He  is  now  sec- 
retary of  Shea  Sinitli  v^-  Co..  stationers, 
and  has  l)een  ]>resident  of  the  Chicago 
Stationers'  Association  and  of  the  Na- 
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newspapers  published  in  the  town. 
About  her  site  the  yueeas  jzrew  thick 
and  luxuriant  and  the  water  in  the 
town  wells  was  strou*^  with  alkali. 
Minjrled  with  the  whiskey  her  six 
saloons  it  doubtless  had  soniethino;  to 
do  with  tlie  auiii'essive  spirit  of  her 
early  eitiz«Mis.     Cincinnati,  her  rival. 


Court  llou^o,  L'lj  si^es,  Kansas. 


was  also  a  floui'ishinir  little  city,  boast- 
ing of  havinir  nearly  the  same  number 
of  ])eoi)le.  She  made  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance on  her  hiuher  and  better  loca- 
tion. 

In  1888  when  the  struizele  for 
the.  county  seat  took  place  botli  towns 
were  in  war  paint  and  feathers  and  the 
feeling  between  the  citizens  thereof 
was  intensely  bitter.  In  both  towns 
money  was  lavishly  used  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  buying  votes  for  the  county 
seat.  Ulysses  hired  professional  voters 
who  eanie  into  the  county  and  stayed 
the  statutory  length  of  time  that  they 
might  vote  for  the  location  of  the  coun- 


■•/••■V. 

The  poslofflce  building  ready  for  the  start. 


ty  capital.  Cincinnati  did  the  same 
but  Ulysses  knew  better  how  to  raise 
money  and  was  al)le  to  buy  more  **pro- 
fessioiud''  votes.  It  re(|uired  a  resi- 
denco  of  thirty  days  to  qualify  a  mail's 
vote.  The  town  pai<l  for  his  board  and 
lodj^ing.  And  then'  were  many  of  these 


men  who  qualified  to  vote  for  Ulysses. 
On  the  day  of  election  these  men  were 
paid  for  their  votes  as  they  left  the 
polls,  ten  dollars  being  the  usual  price. 
Tlie  city  council  issued  warrants  to  de- 
fray the  necessary  expenses.  Old  timers 
tell  how  the  voting  was  done;  how  the 
''professionals"  were  herded  into  the 
building,  voted  and  paid,  as  one  local 
historian  has  said,  "shamelessly  and 
above  board."  The  council  had  decid- 
ed that  Ulysses  nuist  Avin  in  the  big 
light  for  county  seat;  there  was  a  fu- 
ture for  the  town  that  won  and  Uh's- 
ses  must  win.  ^foney  would  win  and 
with  the  thought  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means,  the  money  was  found  easily, 
readily  and  the  future  mortgaged 
heavily  to  meet  the  debts  of  war.  On 
election  day  ''professional''  shooters 
were  imported  to  teri'ify  and  intimidate 


Section  of  Hotel  Riverside;  Court  Houso  on  the 
left. 

those  who  should  express  ii  preference 
for  Cincinnati:  the  rival  town  made  a 
good  fight,  she  was  a  worthy  an- 
tagonist, but  when  the  battle  wns  over 
it  was  Ulysses  victorio^is .i  \i^lory 
Avou  by  money  and  stuffed  b;dlot>  an  1 
"shooters."  Ulysses  was  tlie  eouity 
seat  of  Grant  County,  a  glory  and  «tw 
tinction  dearly  won  as  subsist luont  y»  .>i  ^- 
have  ])roven. 

Cincinnati  tli(>d ;  the  boom  towi^ 
rapidly  faded  away.  Todny  notbinc 
marks  the  site  of  the  onec  thriftv 
city;  her  one  tinn'  streets  and  avenues 
pasture  herds  of  cattle.  Notbimr  ii^- 
mains  but  some  senttered  bricks,  and 
old  cellars  with  cnnnbliiig  walls. 

After  the  exeilement  had  sub:»ide.i 
the  p«'oph>  of  Ulysses  awoke  the  fact 
that  the  winning  (d*  the  I'ounty  seat  luul 
cost  them   dearly.    Tlie    city  council 
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had  issued  $36,000  iu  bouds  and  war- 
rants on  the  city.  This  was  spent  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  securing  the  county 
seat — not  a  cent  was  used  in  permanent 
improvements.  A  school  house  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $13,000.  School 
district  bonds  were  issued  to  cover  the 
amount.  A  court  house  was  built  that 
cost  $8,000. 

Today  conservative  minded  people 
would  hesitate  to  burden  the  city  and 
county  with  debts  half  the  size  of  these  ; 
then  it  was  thou<:ht  they  could  stand 
such  indebtedness:  the  town  had  l.-OO 
inhabitants,  was  county  seat  of  a  irooil 
county  and  had  vast  pr()si»ects  ])ef()re 
it.  The  city  council,  the  county  offict'rs 
and  school  district  officials  who  made 
such  an  indebtedness  on  city  and  coun- 
ty had  the  fever  of  speculation  aiul  felt 
that  Ulyss(\s  was  soon  destined  to  b.'- 


A  store  building  on  trucks. 


come  a  great  inland  city  and  that  the 
bonds  could  easily  be  paid.  In  twenty 
years  what  might  not  hai>pen — they 
looked  away  to  a  bright  future — to  a 
county  threaded  with  railroads  and  set- 
tled with  prosperous  farmers.  Crops 
of  immense  yield  would  be  an  annual 
thinjr  and  money  would  be  plentiful. 

The  early  city  fathers  were  not 
prophets,  the  year  of  18!)3  came  and 
with  it  the  great  money  panic  oi'  that 
period.  During  these  years  crops  in 
Crant  County  failed;  l)anks  closed  their 
•loors;  cattle  dei)reciated  in  value,  and 
irioney  grew  scarce.  The  population  oL' 
•  'lysses  fell  from  twelve  hundred  to 
four  hundred.  With  the  opening  of  the 
J^trip  in  Oklnhoma  in  tlie  fall  of 
tlie  town  lost  all  but  forty  of  her  for- 
fier  iiifuibitants.  ller  dicnm  was  over; 
sIkmii  of  Uov  people  and  her  strength 
^'lyN.si'H  8at  bardu'Upt  ami  forlorn.  Sev- 


eral years  passed  and  all  the  while 
buildings  were  moved  out  of  the  town 
and  the  number  of  people  decreased. 
But  little  real  estate  changed  hands ; 
the  stores  let  their  stock  of  goods  run 
down.  But  few  people  came  to  town 
except  on  Saturdays  when  the  farmers 
and  ranchmen  came  to   get  supplies; 


Oflici'  of  '  Tiie  (Jrant    County   Republican"'  on 
wheels, 

iiiost  «»f  these  were  bought  at  Lakin, 
Syracuse  and  Garden  City,  and  but  lit- 
tle business  was  transacted  in  the  once 
l)usy  town  of  Ulysses.  Then  came  a 
change.  People  began  coming  into  the 
County  and  land  went  up.  Ulysses  felt 
a  stir  of  life  again.  Several  new  build- 
ings were  erected,  old  ones  repaired 
and  painted.  The  Grant  County  Slate 
Batik  took  out  a  charter,  put  up  a  neat 
building  and  began  business.  Some 
new  merchants  put  in  generous  stocks 


Pari  of  llWvysuW. 


of  supt)lies  aiul  unich  of  the  old  U;\»lo 
canui  back  ti»  tlie  county  seal.  A 
l^aclu^lor  Club  gave  the  county  a  bv>o!u 
and  brought  it  bel\ue  the  world  iu  a 
uni<pu'  way.  Interest  in  (he  place  re- 
vived {Uid  everything  looked  prosper- 
ous. Then  (he  bondholders  wanted 
(heir  money.    The  bonds  t\'ll  due  iu 
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on  *'The  Call  of  Kansas,"  which  was 
read  at  the  banquet  of  the  society  last 
January.  While  the  references  to  the 
.1.  C.  (Illinois  Central)  and  other  local 
allusions  appeal  especially  to  Chi- 
cagoans,  the  sentiment  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  all  Kansans. 


Sitting  here  at  my  window  inhaling  a  strong 
perfume 

From  the  sinuous  gliding  river  and  from 
Bridgeport's  belching  flume; 

Stunned  by  the  trolley's  rattle  and  the  gong 
of  the  blue  patrol, 

The  restless  copper's  whistle  and  the  ele- 
vated's roll, 

I  sit  by  my  piled  up  desk  and  hear,  above 
the  loud  I.  C, 

The  voice  of  the  prairie,  calling. 
Calling  me. 

Sweeter  to  me  than  Bridgeport's  breath,  a 
fragrance  that  deeply  pains; 


Nearer  my  heart  than  my  union  suit  are  the 

wind  swept  Kansas  plains, 
Dearer  the  sight  of  a   jimson   weed  from 

which       extract  the  salve, 
Than  all  the  blaze  of  electric  lights  that 

glitter  on  Michigan  Ave. 
Gay  as  the  bald  Lothario  is   and  warmer 

than  pepper  tree, 
I  much  prefer  the  co-ed  girl  whom  we  knew 

at  the  K.  A.  C, 
And  rising  ever  above  the  smoke  and  the 

roar  of  the  loud  I.  C, 
I  hear  the  voice  of  the  prairie,  calling, 
Calling  me. 

Kansas,  you  dear-  old   sweetheart,  today  I 

would  hold  your  hand, 
And  gaze  in  your  eyes  as  blue  as  your  skies 

and  forget  the  wind  and  the  sand, 
And  as  I  dream  of  the  boys  and  joys  and 

friendships  that  used  to  be 
I  am  lifted  above  the  city's  noise  and  even 

the  loud  I.  C, 
By  the  voice  of  the  prairie,  calling. 
Calling  me. 

THE  END 


Ad  ira 

By  Victor  Oscar  Freeturg. 


Soft  billows  of  silence  far  stretching; 

The  grass  waving  fragrant  and  free; 
Horizon  to  farthest  horizon 

The  freedom  and  sweep  of  the  sea; 
No  scar  of  the  plow  or  the  shovel; 

Unmarred  by  civilized  man — 
Ah,  that  was  the  pride  of  the  prairie 

Ere  the  trail  of  the  settler  began. 

The  odor  of  loam  from  the  furrow; 

The  cottonwcod  sprigs  in  a  row; 
The  prairie  dog  fleeing  \\\-^  burrow; 

A  meadow  all  ready  to  mow; 
A  trail  leading  off  to  the  market; 

The  delicate  rustle  of  corn — 
Ah,  this  was  the  hope  of  the  settler 

Who  toiled  in  the  breezes  of  morn. 

The  satisfied  hum  of  the  reaper; 

A  granary  bulging  with  grain; 
The  children  samiiling  the  orchard; 

The  cattle  crowding  the  lane; 
A  voice  in  the  laws  of  the  nation; 

A  hand  in  the  federal  fate — 
Behold  the  reward  of  the  Kansan 

Who  builded  a  prosperous  state. 


Hark  to  the  wind  of  December, 
From  the  land  of  eternal  snow! 
His  captive  river  is  still  as  death; 
Shaken  and  swayed  in  his  icy  breath, 
The  bare  old  trees  moan  low. 

He  sings  o'er  the  wide,  wide  prairie, 

A  dismal,  wearying  strain, 

From  the  gray,  cold  heavens  at  fall  of  night 

Come  his  legions  of  messengers  pure  and  white, 

Rebarring  the  drifted  lane. 

And  the  boughs  of  the  rough  old  cedars 
He  garbs  in  immaculate  white, 
Hither  and  thither  tlie  snowbirds,  wee. 
He  buffets  like  frail  little  barks  at  sea,— 
His  own  in  the  right  of  might. 

But  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Christmas, 

The  heart  of  old  Earth  throbs  lyarm. 

For  the  message  borne  earthward  by  angel  flights 

That  christened  that  starriest  night  of  nights, 

Is  curs  in  a  world  of  storm. 

The  angels  on  high  are  rejoicing; 
We  sing  with  our  hearts  athrill; 
Forgotten  are  hatred  and  grief  and  woe,— 
For  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low, 
Are  mingled  in  sweet  good  will. 


By  EMMA  GARY  JOHNSON 


<</^EE,  but  that  pie  tastes  good! 

V-X  I  say,  Aunt  ]\Iartha,  you  sure 
do  know  how  to  make  mince 
pie.   Who  taught  you  how?" 

''My  mother/'  said  Aunt  Martha, 
smiling  into  the  frank  brown  eyes  of 
her  nephew,  Harold  Elliott,  who  was 
interspersing  his  remarks  with  liberal 
bites  from  a  quarter  section  of  the 
aforenamed  pie,  "and  I  must  say  that 
I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  equal 
my  teacher  in  that  art.'' 

''She  sure  was  a  dandy,  if  she  could 
beat  you.  Who  taught  her?  Who  do 
you  suppose  made  the  first  one?" 

Harold  had  come  to  visit  his  best 
loved  aunt  and  to  remain  over  the 
holidays,  for  the  general  family  re- 
union that  was  annually  held  in  the  old 
homestead,  where  his  aunt  Martha  still 
lived.  This  was  the  day  before  the 
feast  and  Harold  had,  been  making 
himself  generally  useful,  in  its  prepara- 
tion, by  gathering  eggs,  bringing  in  the 
fuel,  replenishing  the  fire  box  and 
playing  errand  boy  in  general.  This 
had  saved  his  aunt  many  steps  and 
much  time,  and,  knowing  his  fondness 
for  mince  pie,  she  had  shown  her  ap- 
preciation of  his  service,  by  giving  him 
a  pi^ce  from  the  first  one  taken  from 
the  oven,  and  was  now  enjojdng  her- 
self by  witnessing  the  boy's  evident 
pleasure  in  its  consumption.  Having 
finished  the  pie,  he  wiped  his  mouth 
and  repeated: 

"Say,  Aunt  Martha,  do  you  know 
who  did  make  the  first  mince  pie?  I 
guess  you  do ;  least  Avays  you  can  most 
always  tell  a  fellow  what  he  wants  to 
know,  and  I  would  like  to  know  that." 

Harold's  propensity  of  getting  at 
the  root  of  things  was  well  known,  and 
his  Aunt  Martha  smiled  again  as  she 
answered:  "I  do  not  know  for  sure; 
but  there  is  a  story  my  mother  used  to 
tell  to  us,  about  that  very  thing  and  if 


you  wish  I  Avill  tell  it  to  you  as  I  re- 
member it. '' 

"Go  ahead,"  cried  the  boy,  possess- 
ing himself  of  a  big  red  apple  from  a 
basket  that  stood  temptingly  near. 

Aunt  Martha  was  an  adept  at  story 
telling,  and  her  nephews,  nieces  and 
the  children  in  general  thought  it  a 
rare  treat  when  she  told  them  one  of 
the  many  she  had  in  store.  Harold, 
apple  in  hand,  seating  himself  on  a 
stool  with  his  elbow  on  the  table,  slow- 
ly munched  the  apple  and  waited  for 
his  aunt  to  begin. 

Aunt  Martha  deftly  crimped  together 
the  edges  of  a  pie  crust,  slipped  the  pie 
into  the  oven,  pinched  some  dough 
from  a  mass  in  the  mixing  bowl  on  one 
side  of  the  work  table,  sprinkled  some 
flour  onto  the  molding  board,  and  rub- 
bed it  smoothly  over  the  surface;  and 
placing  the  bit  of  dough,  began  rolling 
it  into  shape  for  another  pie ;  then  she 
began  the  storv. 

"Well,  Harold,  I  shall  follow  the  old 
time  custom  and  begin  my  story  with 
'Once  upon  a  time.'  " 

"Let  her  go,"  said  Harold:  and 
Aunt  Martha  proceeded. 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  dwelt,  in  a 
far  away  kingdom,  a  king  who  loved 
dearly  to  eat  and  drink  the  good  things 
from  the  pantry,  field  and  garden.  He 
was  continuousl\^  planning  how  he 
might  obtain  the  richest  and  most 
palatable  of  viands  to  grace  his  table 
and  satisfy  his  appetite." 

"I  guess  he  was  onto  his  job  all 
right."  broke  in  Harold. 

Aunt  i\[artha  smiU^d,  covered  the 
bottom  of  a  pie  tin  with  the  pastry  slio 
had  rolled  out.  pinched  off  another  bit 
ol'  the  dough,  and,  as  she  rolled  it  into 
shape,  resumed  her  story. 

"The  king  had  an  only  son  who  was 
soon  to  reach  his  majority,  and  the 
father  wished  to  celebrate  the  occasion 
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of  his  birthday  with  a  roj-al  feast  such 
as  had  never  been  known  in  all  the 
kingdom;  he  wished  also  to  encourage 
the  young  maidens  of  the  kingdom,  to 
excel  in  the  arts  of  housewifery,  es- 
pecially in  cooking." 

What's  housewifery?"  queried  the 
boy. 

"Looking  after  and  keeping  every- 
thing in  order  about  the  house,"  an- 
swered his  aunt,  as  she  lined  another 
pie  tin  with  pastry,"  but  if  you  ask  so 
many  questions  I  will  never  get  through 
with  the  story." 

'*So  the  king  sent  a  proclamation  all 
over  the  kingdom,  to  every  city,  town, 
village,  hamlet  and  country  side;  say- 
ing, that  this  great  event  was  to  take 
place  at  a  certain  time,  and  that  the 
feast  must  be  provided,  from  all  over 
the  kingdom;  especially  was  each 
maiden,  in  his  realm,  to  bring  to  the 
banquet  the  very  best  dish  she  could 
possibly  present.  Each  maiden  must 
prepare  her  own  dish  and  bring  it  to 
the  feast  herself,  and  leave  her  name 
with  the  butler  to  whom  she  delivered 
it,  that  the  king  might  know  who  made 
it,  and  the  proclamation  further  said 
that,  upon  the  maiden  bringing  the 
very  best  dish  would  be  conferred  the 
greatest  honor;  she  should  sit  at  the 
king's  table,  beside  the  king's  son.  and 
be  in  favor  with  the  king;  but,  should 
any  one  refuse  to  come,  or  to  bring 
something  to  grace  the  king's  board, 
upon  her  would  rest  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure and  she  should  be  punished 
for  disobeying  the  king's  command- 
ment. ' ' 

Harold,  having  finished  his  apple, 
reached  for  a  doughnut  from  a  large 
jar  of  fresh  ones,  that  stood  on  a  cor- 
ner of  the  table  near  him,  saying,  at 
the  same  time,  "You  ouoht  to  have 
been  there,  Aunt  Martha ;  I  guess  there 
couldn't  any  of  those  maidens  come  up 
to  your  cooking.  You  would  sure  have 
been  the  one  to  sit  at  the  king's  table 
alongside  of  the  king's  son." 

Think  so?"  queried  his  aunt,  amus- 
ed at  the  boy's  evident  confidence  in 
her  culinary  skill.  She  paused  long 
enough  to  fill  the   pastry   lined  tins 


with  the  luscious  mince  meat  ready  for 
covering,  then,  as  she  began  rolling 
out  the  top  crust,  she  continued: 

"The  king's  proclamation  was  sent, 
by  courier,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  that  every  one  might  know 
about  it.  Then  there  was  great  ex- 
citement all  over  the  realm,  all  the 
maidens  were  in  a  great  flutter;  they 
got  out  their  cooking  materials  and 
began  to  try  their  skill  at  baking  and 
brewing,  frying  and  stewing,  roasting 
and  broiling.  From  morning  till  night, 
there  was  the  sound  of  mixing,  stirring, 
pounding,  rolling  and  beating  of  good 
things  together;  it  fairly  made  one's 
mouth  w^ater  with  eagerness  to  taste 
the  good  things  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion, when  they  inhaled  the  savory 
odors  that  filled  the  land  from  the 
m.any  homes  all  over  the  kingdom,  and 
everyone  was  anxious  for  the  eventful 
day  to  come. 

"No,  not  every  one  either.  Away 
down  in  a  little  hovel,  in  a  remote  cor- 
ner of  the  kingdom,  lived  a  poor  widow 
and  her  only  child,  a  daughter,  just 
growing  into  womanhood.  The  mother 
just  recovering  from  a  long  sickness, 
was  as  yet  unable  to  work ;  her  hus- 
band had  lost  his  life  during  one  of 
the  many  wars,  waged  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  kingdom,  and  the  mother 
and  daughter  had  since  earned  a 
meager  living  by  sewing  for  the  gentry 
about  them,  then  the  mother  fell  sick, 
and  the  daughter  cared  for  her  and  did 
wliat  sewing  she  could,  which  afford- 
ed them  but  a  miserable  pittance. 

"Returning  one  evening  from  carry- 
ing home  some  work  for  which  the 
patron  had  refused  to  ]^ny  her  that 
day,  she  found  her  mother  weeping 
bitterly  in  great  distress  at  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  king  which  had  only 
just  reached  her.  'Alas,  my  dear 
daughter,'  ci'ied  the  frightened  woman, 
'how  can  we  hope,  in  our  poverty,  to 
prepare  a  dish  fit  for  the  king's  feast? 
We  may  as  well  die  now  as  then,  for 
how  can  we  hope  to  avoid  the  punish- 
ment if  we  disol)ey  the  command- 
ment?' 
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**Tliey  were  iu  a  tight  place,"  com- 
mented Harold.  ''They  must  have  been 
sure  scared;  how  did  they  get  out  of 
it?" 

Aunt  ^[artha  ignored  the  interrup- 
tion, and  continued:  "The  girl  kissed 
her  mother  and  said:  'It  does  seem 
dark  before  us,  but  you  know,  though 
we  are  poor,  God  has  always  been  good 
to  us  and  he  will  not  forsake  us  now. 
Let  us  trust  him  that  some  way  may 
arise  whereby  we  can  meet  the  king's 
commandment.  ]\Ieanwhile  we  will 
have  some  tea,  and,  after  that,  we  will 
study  out  some  way  to  escape  the  dis- 
pleasure of  our  sovereign.'  The  frugal 
supper  was  soon  over  and  the  mother 
laid  down  to  rest  leaving  the  daughter 
tc  think  out  something  to  be  done. 

*'As  the  maiden  cleared  away  the  re- 
mains of  the  evening  meal  she  thought 
it  all  out,  and  found  that  she  had  the 
following  on  hands,  out  of  which  to 
make  a  dish  worthy  to  compare  with 
any  in  the  kingdom :  Here  was  a  piece 
of  roast  beef  brought  in  to  them  by  a 
neighbor,  here  a  few  small  apples,  all 
that  remained  of  the  fruit  of  a  small 
tree  that  grew  in  the  dooryard;  in  the 
corner  of  the  cupboard  she  found  a 
handful  of  sugar  plums  and  a  small  bag 
of  spices;  then  there  was  a  goodly 
piece  of  suet,  a  bag  of  barley  meal  and 
a  cup  of  cider." 

''Was  that  all  she  had?"  interrupt- 
ed the  listener  excitedly.  "I  don't  see 
how  she  could  make  anything  fit  to 
eat.  out  of  that  stuff,  do  you?  What 
did  she  do?" 

'^Give  me  time,  and  I  will  tell  you," 
and  Aunt  IMartha  stopped  long  enough 
to  slip  another  pie  into  the  oven,  re- 
suming her  work  at  the  molding  board 
and  the  narrative  at  the   same  time. 

*'The  girl  peeled  the  apples  and 
chopped  them  fine,  then  she  chopped 
the  roast  beef  into  a  finely  cut  mass 
and  mixed  the  two  together,  adding  to 
them,  the  sugar  plums  and  s[)ices,  then 
the  suet  was  chopped  fine  and  added, 
the  whole  mass  saturatcnl  with  tlie  cup 
of  cider,  sweetened  to  taste  and  set 
aside ;  that  doiu^  she  worked  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  suet  into  a  quantity  of 


the  barley  meal,  added  a  pinch  of  salt 
and  moistened  it  with  enough  water  to 
make  a  paste ;  with  this  paste  she  lined 
a  bake  dish,  filled  into  it  the  prepara- 
tion she  had  ready,  covered  it  over 
with  another  layer  of  paste  which  she 
pricked  full  of  artistically  arranged 
holes,  or  slashes,  and  put  it  into  the 
brick  oven,  she  had  previously  heated, 
and  let  it  bake  until  it  was  a  rich 
brown.  It  was  then  removed  from  the 
oven  and  set  upon  a  shelf,  ready  for 
the  feast. 

''The  dish  being  prepared,  then  came 
another  serious  problem  ;  that  of  ar- 
raying the  maiden  for  the  great  oc- 
casion. 

"The  mother,  in  her  maidenhood, 
had  belonged  to  a  prosperous  family  of 
the  gentry,  and  had  kept,  through  all 
their  days  of  poverty,  her  wedding 
dress,  with  the  slippers,  fan,  gloves 
and  a  few  other  trinkets  she  had  worn 
with  it.  The  dress  was  a  beautiful 
brocade  made  after  a  long  gone  style, 
but  the  maiden  looked  very  quaint  and 
beautiful  in  it,  when  her  toilette  was 
completed  and  she  was  ready  to  start 
tc  the  court. 

"The  mother  insisted  on  accom- 
panying her,  and  summoning  all  her 
strength,  donned  her  widow's  weeds 
and  they  started  forth  bearing  their 
humble  offering.  Reaching  their  desti- 
nation they  delivered  the  dish  to  one 
of  the  butlers,  and  fearful  that  it  miLrht 
be  rejected  for  its  simplicity,  they 
sought  to  hide  themselves  from  view 
among  the  throngs  of  people  who  i'lUcd 
the  castle  grounds. 

"Meanwhile  the  king's  butler  and 
his  assistants  were  busy  receiving, 
carving,  cutting  and  examining  the 
many  rich  and  costly  viands  brought 
by  the  peoj>le  of  the  kingdom.  It  seem- 
ed that  nothing  was  wanting  that  wouUl 
please  the  taste  or  gratify  the  appetite, 
each  dish  was  reeinved  or  rejected  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  chiet 
butler.  Dish  after  dish  had  been  tasted 
and  pronounced  worthy  to  be  set  N'- 
fore  his  majesty,  when,  at  lenirth.  one 
of  the  assistants  chanced  upon  tlu  little 
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pie,  and  noting  its  savory -odor,  brought 
it  to  the  chief. 

"  'Methinks,  my  lord/  he  said,  'that 
the  savor  of  this  small  pie  promises 
something  new  and  rare,  and  that  it 
may  be  altogether  pleasing  to  his  ma- 
jesty's taste.  I  also  see  that  it  bears 
this  direction,  'To  be  served  hot.'  '  The 
little  pie  was  thrust  into  the  great 
hot  oven,  whence  it  came  out  steam- 
ing. It  was  then  tasted,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  chief  butler. 

"The  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court 
were  all  assembled  in  the  great  ban- 
quet hall.  The  king,  the  queen  and 
the  prince  royal  were  there,  and  the 
board  was  filled,  except  the  seat  beside 
the  prince,  where  was  to  sit  the  maiden 
whose  dish  should  merit  for  her  the 
king's  favor. 

"All  being  ready,  the  chief  butler 
was  called  to  bring  forth,  to  the  king, 
the  dish  he  had  chosen  as  most  worthy 
to  grace  the  feast.  He  came  bearing, 
on  a  silver  salver,  the  pie  made  by  the 
humble  country  maiden. 

"  'Here,  most  gracious  king,'  said 
he,  making  obeisance  to  his  majesty, 
*is  the  dish  I  have  chosen;  taste  and 
see  if  it  be  not  worthy  this  royal  feast.' 
Here  he  placed  the  dish  before  the 
king. 

"The  king  tasted,  smacked  his  lips 
in  approval,  smiled  and  tasted  again. 
He  then  called  upon  the  queen  and  the 
prince  to  taste,  then  the  lords  and 
ladies  tasted,  and,  in  fact,  the  tasting 
lasted  until  the  pie  was  all  eaten  and 
the  king  was  calling  for  more,  ^vhich 
of  course  he  could  not  have. 

''Then  said  he  :  '  Go  bring  hither  the 
maiden  who  made  this  pie,  and  she 
shall  sit  in  the  seat  of  honor,  beside  the 
prince.' 

"Then  heralds  went  forth  among  the 
throngs  of  people,  seeking  the  maker 
of  the  pie,  for  none  knew  whence  she 
came  nor  whither  she  had  fled.  At 
length,  the  servant  was  found  to  whom 
the  pie  had  been  delivered,  and  he  told 
of  the  beautiful  maiden  and  hor  widow- 
ed mother,  and  revealed  the  name  he 
had  taken  as  the  king  had  required. 
Then  the  heralds    called    the  name. 


among  the  multitudes  of  people,  sum- 
moning its  owner  to  appear  before  the 
king;  and  the  maiden  and  her  mother 
came,  trembling  with  fear  that  their 
dish  had  merited  the  displeasure  of  his 
highness,  and  that  its  smallness  had 
kindled  his  anger  against  them. 

"Great  then,  was  their  astonishment 
when  they  came  into  the  presence  of 
the  court,  and  the  king,  queen,  and  all 
the  nobles  arose  to  greet  them.  The 
king  himself  advanced  to  meet  them, 
and  as  the  maiden  knelt  at  his  feet  he 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  bade  her 
arise,  and  every  one  was  filled  with 
wonder  at  the  beauty  of  the  girl  as  she 
stood  there  beautiful  and  graceful, 
looking,  in  her  quaint  old  fashioned 
garments,  like  some  rare  old  picture 
come  to  life." 

"I  guess  she  was  glad  when  she 
found  out  that  the  king  wasn't  mad  at 
her,"  ejaculated  Harold,  w^ho  could 
hardly  wait  for  the  climax.  "Is  that 
all  the  story?" 

"Not  quite,"  laughingly  responded 
Aunt  Martha.  "The  king  led  her  to 
the  vacant  seat  at  the  table,  and  pre- 
senting her  to  the  court  said:  'Right 
noble  lords  and  ladies,  this  is  the 
maiden  whose  skill  has  provided  for 
this  feast,  a  dish  unknown  before,  a 
dish  so  rich  and  savory  that  none  in  all 
the  kingdom  has  equaled  it ;  who  then, 
is  more  worthy  to  sit  beside  the  prince 
than  she,  who  has  shown  such  excellent 
skill  in  pleasing  his  palate,  and  whose 
beauty  of  face  and  grace  of  manner 
even  exceeds  her  skill  in  cooking?  So 
shall  she  occupy  the  seat  of  honor.  Let 
the  feast  proceed.' 

"Then  the  maiden  was  graciously  re- 
ceived by  all  the  court,  and  the  prince 
could  scarce  refrain  from  gazing  at  her 
beautjs  and  after  the  feast  she  and  her 
mother  were  kept  in  the  king's  palace, 
to  instruct  the  court  ladies  in  the  art 
of  cooking,  especially  how  to  make  the 
])ie  that  had  won  them  the  favor  of  the 
king. 

"And  the  prince  was  often  with  the 
beautiful  maiden  and  learned  to  love 
her  more  and  moix*  each  day.  After 
awhile  he  asked  his  father's  consent  to 
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marry  her,  which  was  readily  granted, 
for  the  old  king  had  learned  to  love  her 
too,  because  of  her  gentle  ways.  And 
at  the  wedding  feast  the  royal  dish  was 
the  mince  pie,  and  it  has  always  been 
in  favor  since,  and  the  beautiful  queen 
lived  many  years,  beloved  by  all  the 
people;  she  had  many  daughters,  and 
she  taught  them  all  how  to  make  mince 
pie/' 

**That  prince  was  a  joe  dandy,"  said 
Harold,  ''and  I  bet  he  had  all  the  mince 


pie  he  could  eat.   Is  that  the  end?'* 

"Yes.  Would  you  like  another  piece 
of  pie?"  asked  Aunt  Martha,  pushing 
the  plate  toward  him. 

"Don't  care  if  I  do,"  responded  the 
boy,  taking  a  piece  in  his  hand.  "I 
think  I'll  eat  it  outside,  for  I  hear  the 
boys  calling  out  there.  We  are  going 
tc  the  woods  to  look  for  nuts,  you  know. 
We'll  be  back  before  dark."  And  he 
rushed  out  swallowing  his  pie  as  he  ran^ 
eager  for  the  trip  to  the  woods. 


1  Wonder  Wlio  Knows 

On  a  Qyery  at  Christmas  by  Little  Miss  Lillian 
BY  LEWIS  ALBERT  HARDING 

/  wonder  who  it  is  that  knows, 

Just  who  or  where  old  Santa  is; 
And  after  Christmas  where  he  goes, 
With  those  reindeer  of  his. 

If  I  could  see  an  Esquimau 

Who  lives  up  north  where  it  is  cold, 

I  surely  think  that  he  would  know, 
For  Santa  lives  up  there  I'm  told. 

.  He  doesn  7  make  a  bit  of  stir. 

But  always  comes  when  I'm  in  bed; 
My  mamma  says  he's  dressed  in  fur. 
And  papa  says  his  nose  is  red. 

I  thought  I  heard  him  at  our  door, 
Or  coming  down  our  kitchen  flue; 

And  mamma  saw  him  at  the  store,— 
I  wonder  who  he  is,  don't  you? 

.   If  I'd  sit  up  I  might  find  out 

But  papa  talks  so  much  of  htm, 
And  mamma's  seen  him  too,  no  doubt. 
And  so  I  think  I'll  Just  ask  them. 


By  CHAPLAIN  THOMAS  W.  HOUSTON 


A POPULAR  conception  of  a  peni- 
tentiary is  that  over  the  portals 

should  be  written, 
*'L€t  him  who  enters  here  leave  hope  be-- 
hind:' 

The  grounds  in  front  of.  the  Kansas 
State  Penitentiary  rest  the  w^eary  and 
delight  the  eyes.  Smooth  swards,  cool- 
ing fountains  and  well  set  flower  beds 
invite  the  loiterer,  and  children  trundle 
their  hoops  past  the  glint  of  the  Win- 
chester held  by  the  impassive  guard 
who  ever  faces  the  entrance.  The  ivy 
in  green  masses  is  trying  to  hide  the 
somber  sternness  of  the  gray  walls,  but 
the  walls  are  high  and  strong,  and  the^ 
bars  at  the  windows  and  the  click  of 


shops  teeming  with  industry.  The  mes- 
sage he  ought  to  hear  is: 

"Leave  the  past  life  behind  you,  and  take 
hope  for  the  future:' 

The  first  move  toward  the  making  of 
a  penitentiary  for  Kansas  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Penitentiary  Commis- 
sion, February  11,  1858.  The  state 
prisoners  were  kept  in  various  places 
at  Leavenworth  for  several  years.  The 
first  site  was  bought  by  Commissioners 
M.  S.  Adams,  C.  S.  Lambdin  and 
Charles  Starns,  in  1861,  and  provision 
was  made  by  the  legislature  for  build- 
ings. But  the  contract  was  not  let  until 
1863.  The  site  was  changed  in  1864.  In 
1866  Governor  Crawford  sold  in  New 
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the  lock  as  the  big  iron  gate  swings  to 
its  place  behind  the  in-going  man.  make 
his  heart  and  those  of  his  friends  as 
heavy  and  somber  as  the  rocks.  But 
once  on  the  inside  he  finds  the  sun 
shining  as  brightly,  the  grass  as  green, 
the  flowers  as  variegated,  the  trees 
casting  as  grateful  a  shade  and  the  air 
as  free  and  life-giving  as  on  the  out- 
side. He  is  not  in  a  gloomy  fastness, 
but  in  a  street  running  among  great 


York,  Penitentiary^  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $60,000  at  ninety-one  cents  on  the 
dollar.  The  permanent  buildings  were 
begun,  the  north  wing  and  part  of  the 
wall  was  built  under  contract  bv  Flora 
and  Caldwell. 

George  Keller  was  the  first  warden  in 
1863.  Gideon  Armstrong  was  the 
deputy.  Warden  Phillbrick  cnmo  next 
in  1864,  and  in  lS6r>  ^lajor  Henry  Hop- 
kins, fresh  from  the  war,  became  war- 
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den  and  held  the  position  for  over 
seventeen  years.  During-  a  large  part 
of  this  time  Major  John  Johnston,  who 
had  served  in  the  same  regiment  during 
the  war,  was  deputy  warden.  Hopkins 
completed  the  wall,  built  the  central 
building,  the  south  wing  and  most  of 
the  buildings  in  the  yard,  all  with 
prison  labor. 

When  the  democratic  party  carried 
the  state,  W.  C.  Jones  was  made  war- 
den and  Frank  Gable  became  deputy. 
During  1879,  Mr.  Gable,  then  in  the  leg- 


the  prison  was  self-supporting.  In  1885 
John  H.  Smith  became  warden  and 
John  Higgins  was  made  deputy.  The 
latter  continued  in  the  same  place  while 
George  Case  was  warden.  In  1S93  the 
populists  carried  the  elections  and 
"Dick''  Chase  and  "Mike"  Markhara 
were  appointed,  but  in  two  years  the 
republicans  won  and  Bruce  Lynch  be- 
came Avarden  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
Harry  S.  Landis,  under  whom  Gable 
became  deputy  again.  Joseph  Tomlin- 
son  was  appointed  next,  then  came  E. 
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islature,  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill 
authorizing  the  sinking  of  a  coal  shaft 
by  the  penitentiary.  Hopkins  began 
the  work.  During  Jones'  second  year 
the  mine  was  paying.  Coal  was  sup- 
plied to  state  institutions  and  sold  to 
others  who  would  come  after  it.  Sev- 
eral hundred  prisoners  wore  employed 
by  contractors  who  were  competing  for 
the  labor  and  they  were  paid  pfood 
wages.   For  the  first  time  in  its  history 


D.  Jewett  and  W.  H.  Haskell,  with 
both  of  whom  J.  W.  Dobson  served  as 
deputy. 

On  July  1,  1909,  J.  K.  Codding  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Stubbs  and 
shortly  afterward  C.  ^1.  Lindsay  was 
named  for  deputy  warden. 

There  are  some  with  more  less 
knowledge  of  that  of  which  tlioy  speak 
who  refer  to  the  days  during  Hopkins 
administration  as  the  halcyon  days  of 
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the  penitentiary  affairs.  There  was  no 
financial  scandals,  no  legislative  inves- 
tigations after  the  first  contracts  were 
settled,  no  question  as  to  who  con- 
trolled, the  development  went  on  in  an 
orderly  manner.  Undoubtedly  Major 
Hopkins  was  a  man  of  probity,  of  ex- 
ecutive ability,  and  of  good  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  his  assistants.  But 
it  has  not  been  proven  that  no  man 
among  his  successors  would  have  made 
an  efficient  warden  for  as  long  a  time 


had  he  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
position.  Hopkins  was  given  a  free 
hand  from  the  first  and  worked  out  his 
own  ideas  successfully.  No  other  man 
has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  posi- 
tion more  than  four  years,  while  some 
remained  only  two  years.  The  institu- 
tion is  big  and  the  problems  varied,  re- 
<(uiring  time  for  their  mastery.  Plans 
and  discipline  are  always  uncertain  in 
changes  of  the  head.  In  other  states 
the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories 
which  have  acquired  the  reputation  of 


being  well  managed  are  those  which 
have  been  under  one  management  for 
many  years. 

There  are,  at  least,  four  theories  as 
to  the  place  of  a  penitentiary  among  the 
necessary  institutions  of  a  great  state. 

One  of  these  is,  that  its  best  use  is  as 
a  place  where  easy  berths,  with  certain 
incomes,  can  be  found  for  some  men  to 
whom  ante-election  promises  have  been 
made. 

Another  is,  that  it  is  a  place  of  pun- 
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ishment ;  every  man  who  is  sent  there 
is  a  criminal  whose  punishment  is  in 
exact  and  just  proportion  to  his  crime, 
demanded  by  society  in  revenge  for  the 
wrong  done  to  itself  by  the  criminal, 
the  old  adage  of  *'an  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tootli. "which  was  branded 
by  the  i\[an  of  Nazareth  as  bolonirini: 
to  an  obsolete  age.  Those  who  hold  this 
view  also  point  to  the  certainty  and 
severity  of  retribution  as  deterring 
others  from  similar  crimes,  as  do  the 
Chinese  when  thoy  exhibit  heads  of 
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those  who  have  been  decapitated,  in 
cages  over  the  street  until  the  flesh  rots 
from  the  skulls. 

A  third  theory  is,  that  these  lawbreak- 
ers are  men  of  whom  society  is  afraid 
or  ashamed  and  who  should  be  im- 
irured  behind  the  walls  that  others  may 
go  on  in  peace  and  pleasure.  "What 
becomes  of  the  men  thus  punished  out 
of  sight  is  not  the  concern  of  the  righ- 
teous. 

'  There  is  a  fourth  theory.  It  is  similar 


more  patience  and  more  skillful  methods 
have  made  fortunes  out  of  these  refuse 
heaps.  By  placing  the  earning  power 
of  the  average  citizen  at  $600.00  a  year 
and  computing  the  interest  value  of 
capital  at  six  per  cent.,  it  is  reckoned 
that  every  wage  earner  is  worth  $10,000 
to  the  state.  If  250  men  go  from  the 
penitentiary  every  year  to  become 
money  earning,  tax-paying  citizens,  the 
wealth  of  the  state  is  increased  $2,500.- 
000  each  year.    If  they  remain  behind 
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to  a  development  in  the  industrial 
world,  epitomized  in  the  saying  of 
Armour,  that  while  in  the  past  there 
was  certain  useless  refuse  in  converting 
the  live  hog  into  pork,  now  no  part  of 
him  but  the  squeal  is  lost.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  the  early  days  of  Cali- 
fornia when  men  picked  gold  nuggets 
from  among  the  grass  roots  and  rocked 
out  the  gohlen  sands  with  marvelous 
ease  great  pih\s  of  tailings  were  left 
around  the  mines,  which  have  since 
been  reworked  by  others,  who,  Avith 


the  walls  they  are  charges  on  the  tax 
payers.  If  they  go  out  embittered, 
hardened,  fixed  in  bad  habits,  they  are 
a  menace  to  society.  AVhile  there  is  a 
certain  element  of  truth  in  the  tir-^t 
three  theories  stated,  the  fourth  itloa 
the  true  one,  and  upon  it  the  KanNa>i 
])eniteiitiary  is  beiiiir  conducted  totlay. 
viz:  The  penitentiary  is  a  work  sliop 
in  which  certain  material  (those  \vh<» 
are  convicted  in  the  courts  of  otVeinlin-- 
a gainst  the  laws  of  the  state),  is  beinu' 
workeil  over  so  that  in  the  end  tin* 
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refuse  matter  (the  incorrigible  and  in- 
curable), shall  be  reduced  to  the  very 
minimum. 

The  citizens  of  Kansas  are  splendid 
specimens  of  men  and  women.  Most 
of  them  "show  color"  from  the  start. 
In  some,  virtue  is  undeveloped  or  per- 
verted. These  are  grist  for  the  peni- 
tentiary, where  they  are  to  be  con- 
verted into  valuable  workers. 

In  the  view  to  be  presented  three 


name  legibl}^,  and  many  of  those  who 
can  have  learned  it  since  coming  to 
prison.  Can  you  see  the  gold  in  them? 
But  perhaps  you  are  not  an  experienced 
miner. 

The  capacity  of  the  plant  can  best  be 
measured,  possibly,  by  the  number  of 
cells,  1084.  There  is  plenty  of  work  and 
room  in  the  shops  for  more.  When 
Kansas  was  trying  to  care  for  Okla- 
homa's convicts,  as  well  as  her  own. 
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features  are  observed:  The  material, 
the  plant,  the  methods. 

On  September  15,  1909,  the  material 
consisted  of  810  prisoners.  Of  these 
506  are  white  males,  262  are  black 
males,  fourteen  are  white  females, 
twenty-one  are  black  females,  three  are 
Indian  males,  one  is  an  Indian  woman 
and  four  are  IMcxicans.  ^lost  of  them 
have  indeterminate  sentences  of  one  to 
five  years.  The  length  of  the  sentence 
increases  until  there  are  seventy-seven 
^vho  have  life  sentences.  Ninety  per 
cent,  of  them  have  had  inferior  educa- 
tion, seventy-six  cannot  sign  their  own 


there  were  over  1300  prisoners  at  one 
time.  The  consequence  was  that  nearly 
300  cells  had  two  men  in  each,  and 
some  work  places  were  crowded,  for 
the  olilicers  considered  the  arrangement 
a  temporary  one  and  did  not  make  per- 
manent provision  for  so  many. 

During  the  year  preceding  January 
31.  1909,  when  the  last  of  the  Okla- 
lioma  ])risoners  were  taken  away,  there 
were  1162  eases  of  punishment,  or  aa 
average  for  each  month  of  eight> -soven. 

During  tlu^  seven  months  following 
their  going  pnnislnntMits  have  aver- 
aged tliirty-six  each  month.  Witli  sixty- 
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two  per  cent,  of  the  former  number  of 
men  there  have  been  but  forty-one  per 
cent,  of  the  former  number  of  punish- 
ments. AVhile  there  may  be  a  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  prisoners  from 
the  two  states,  it  is  plain  that  the  dis- 
cipline in  crowded  quarters  cannot  be 
as  good  as  when  each  prisoner  has  a 
separate  cell,  nor  can  the  prison  be 
kept  as  clean  and  sanitary.  There  is 
no  indication  tliat  the  quarters  will 
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become  crowded  soon.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  parole  system  will  become  so  useful 
that  the  number  of  inmates  will  de- 
crease, rather  than  increase. 

The  plat  of  ground  originally  enclos- 
ed by  the  walls  was  666.66  feet  square 
and  contained  ten  acres.  To  this  has 
been  added,  on  the  north,  a  walled 
yard  containing  the  female  ward  and 
the  coal  mine  sheds  and  the  brickyard. 
To  the  east  of  the  buildings  and  ex- 
tending to  the  river  is  the  farm  with 
some  600  acres.    Beyond  these  limits 


the  state  has  acquired  the  right  to 
mine  coal  under  a  large  area. 

The  methods  will  be  presented  under 
four  heads:  Industrial,  physical,  edu- 
cational and  religious. 

Economy  would  demand  that  the 
state  should  require  all  the  labor  that 
these  men  can  give.  But  the  financial 
side  of  the  management  does  not  come 
into  the  limits  of  this  article. 

AVork  is  an  essential  means  of  bring- 


ing out  and  building  up  the  character 
and  productive  powers.  If  they  had 
all  been  taught  to  labor  industriously 
and  skillfully  and  had  done  so  after 
they  were  taught,  fewer  of  them  would 
be  in  the  prison. 

Absolute  obedience  to  those  under 
whose  guidance  they  are  is  another 
side  necessary  in  their  trniiiing.  Some 
do  not  take  kindly  to  those  imporntives. 
and.  although  the  process  of  "breaking 
in'-  is  always  gradual  and  accompanied 
by  a  spirit  of  consideration,  some  men 
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will  break  out,  until  they  find  that  the 
results  of  breaking  out  are  more  serious 
than  the  breaking  in  and  submit  to 
the  inevitable.  But  that  this  is  not  the 
general  spirit  of  the  convicted  man  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  of  the  800  Kan- 
sas inmates  only  100  received  punish- 
ment for  any  cause  during  the  past 
year.  The  seven  work  willingly  and 
well.  The  one  works  also,  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  and  generally  well. 

The  last  legislature  said  that  no  more 
contracts  should  be  made  to  furnish 
labor  of  the  prisoners  to  private  em- 
ployers. By  the  end  of  1909  all  such 
contracts  will  have  expired.  The  state 
will  be  the  only  employer  of  convict 


the  clerks,  more  room  for  the  warden; 
more  room  and  higher  ceiling  for  the. 
kitchen ;  a  new  entrance  for  the  dining 
hall;  cleanliness  and  fresh  paint  on  all 
sides;  a  new  dynamo  for  the  powe'* 
house;  these  things  have  all  been  ac- 
complished since  July  first. 

The  carpenter  shop  given  more  room ; 
the  school  room  changed  and  the  tailor 
shop  moved,  are  other  matters  that 
have  required  labor.  The  work  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  institution 
gives  training— in  kitchen  and  dining 
room,  in  boiler  room  and  engine  room, 
in  barber  shop  and  butcher  shop,  in 
clerical  work,  in  photography  and  tele- 
graphy, in  hospital,  dental  work  and 
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labor.  During  the  last  summer  and 
fall  an  unusually  large  number  has 
been  employed  in  changing  and  repair- 
ing various  buildings,  owing  to  the 
expiration  of  the  contracts  and  the 
plans  of  the  new  warden.  Like  Mr. 
Harriman,  Mr.  Codding  believes  in  divi- 
dends, but  thinks  that  in  order  to  get 
the  largest  dividends  the  plant  must  be 
put  in  good  condition. 

The  men  who  do  the  work  must  be 
fed  and  given  sanitary  quarters,  free 
from  bedbugs.  New  quarters  for  the 
library  and  chaplain's  office;  new 
quarters  for  the  chief  engineer;  new 
quarters  for  the  deputy  warden  and 
ollieers  ward  room;  new  quarters  for 


drug  department,  in  library  and  print- 
ing office,  in  stables  and  veterinary 
work,  in  laundry  and  bakery,  in  tailor- 
ing and  shoemaking,  in  blaeksmithing 
and  iron  working  and  tin  shop ;  in  car- 
penter work  and  masonry  and  paint- 
ing, in  quarrying  rock  and  making 
roads;  in  plumbing  and  electricians 
work;  in  bookkeeping  and  teaching;  in 
bookbinding  and  green  house  work;  in 
coal  mining;  in  brick  making:  in  twine 
factory  and  in  the  "tinker  shop.'* 
where  a  large  number  of  queer  and 
useful  and  ornamentnl  articles  are  made 
for  sale.  General  Grant  coinpliiuented 
the  army  of  Cumberland  on  having  in 
its  regiments  men  who  could  do  any 
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mechanical  or  engineering  feat  which 
presented  itself  in  their  campaigns,  and 
from  among  those  confined  in  the  peni- 
tentiary men  can  be  found  to  do  almost 
any  work.  To  the  list  already  given 
might  be  added  the  leading  and  playing 
of  a  brass  band,  playing  in  orchestra, 
leading  and  singing  in  chorus  choir. 
Doubtless,  if  called  up,  men  could  be 
found  to  act  as  guard  and  chaplain  and 
warden.  The  main  trouble  during  the 
past  few  months  has  been  to  get  men 
to  do  all  that  had  to  be  done. 

We  read  now  in  the  olden  times 
every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and 
every  one  that  was  discontented, ' '  gath- 
ered to  David  the  fugitive  at  the  cave 
of  Adullam,  and  out  of  them  came  his 
mighty  men  of  valor  who  set  him  upon 
the  throne,  and  one  is  reminded  of  such 
history  when  he  sees  the  cripples  from 
the  hospital  smiling  as  they  hobble 
around  on  errands,  and  the  grins  on 
the  faces  of  the  men  from  the  ''crank 
house''  when  they  were  permitted  to 
help  clean  the  cell  houses.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  the  lame  are  to  take  the  prey. 

Housewives  who  know  that  it  is  no 
small  task  to  provide  meals  for  six  or 
eight  people  will  appreciate  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statement,  that  forty-three 
men  prepare  all  the  food,  act  as  waiters 
and  wash  dishes  for  the  institution,  one 
man  to  every  eighteen.  One  man  does 
the  laundry  w^ork  for  sixty;  one  man 
does  the  cell  house  w^ork  for  forty ;  one 
man  changes  the  library  books  once  a 
week  for  all  who  desire  a  change, 
carrying  the  books  to  and  from  the  cells 
to  the  library;  one  man  receives  and 
puts  in  the  cells  all  the  weekly  and  daily 
papers  and  the  magazines,  and  a  record 
is  kept  of  every  book  and  periodical. 

Houses  owned  by  the  state  and  rent- 
ed to  the  officers,  are  built  by  the  pris- 
oners, using  prison  brick  and  lime  stone 
taken  from  the  prison  quarry.  Fine 
roads,  leading  north  and  south  from 
the  gates,  have  been  built  and  are  under 
construction,  material  and  labor  fur- 
nished by  the  prison. 

The  farm  is  a  beautiful  and  fortih^ 
tract  of  land,  whose  wooded  hills  bor- 
der the  ]\Iissouri  river.    In  the  last 


biennial  report  among  the  items  of  pro- 
duce furnished  to  the  prison  kitchen 
from  the  farm,  are : 

Apples    190  bushels 

Beans    562  bushels 

Corn    158  bushels 

Carrots    51  bushels 

Lettuce   618  bushels 

Onions    280  bushels 

Peas    180  bushels 

Peaches    i,033  bushels 

Beets    13,285  pounds 

Cabbage    65,601  pounds 

Irish  potatoes   3,744  bushels 

Sweet  potatoes   290  bushels 

Parsnips   134  bushels 

Radishes    199  bushels 

Turnips   2,197  bushels 

Rhubarb    13,622  pounds 

Squash    4,500  pounds 

Pork  105,349  pounds 

Beef    4,341  pounds 

Blackberries    454  gallons 

Milk    39,353  gallons 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  visitors  that 
the  piggery  is  so  far  from  the  prison 
grounds,  for  it  is  one  of  the  sights  and 
any  farmer  would  get  lessons  in  the  art 
of  producing  pork  by  examining  it. 

In  shop  No.  2,  seventeen  tailors  and 
three  shoemakers  make  all  the  clothing 
and  shoes  worn  by  the  prisoners  and 
the  uniforms  for  the  officers.  Here  and 
in  the  last  of  the  contract  shops,  the 
overall  factory,  the  health  conditions 
are  the  poorest.  The  largest  propor- 
tion of  tuberculous  men  are  found,  ex- 
cept in  the  "crank  house."  Whether 
this  is  caused  by  the  nature  of  the 
work,  or  by  the  fact  that  weaker  men 
were  put  at  what  was  considered  lighter 
work,  is  not  stated.  The  new  warden 
has  provided  for  special  exercise  for 
these  men,  as  will  be  shown. 

The  woman's  ward  is  separate  en- 
tirely, and  there  they  have  all  facili- 
ties for  house  work,  kitchen  and  din- 
ing room  and  laundry,  where  they  do 
all  their  own  work,,  making  their  own 
clothing  and  their  spare  time  is  given 
to  other  sewing. 

Taking  the  ]^lace  formerly  oocnpiod 
by  the  contract  labor  system  are  four 
departments  from  which  the  ]')rison  re- 
ceives a  revenue  from  sale  of  the  pro- 
ducts. 

The  coal  mine  furnishes  work  for  'J.'^S 
men  at  present.    Before  the  OklahouKi 
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prisoners  were  withdrawn  the  number 
employed  about  the  mines  ran  up  to 
over  500.  The  production  of  coal  has 
increased  steadily  from  504,304  bushels, 
havingir  a  value  of  $37,979,  in  18S2,  to 
2,228,185  bushels,  having  a  value  of 
$242,822,  in  1908.  Owing  to  the  smaller 
number  of  men  the  production  will  be 
less  this  year. 

Superintendent  Fulton  takes  pride  in 
the  fact  that  no  coal  mine  is  safer  or 
healthier  than  this  one.  When  Dr. 
Emley  made  an  examination  of  the 
prisoners  for  tubercular  symptoms  in 
August,  the  mine  men  were  found  to 
be  among  those  who  were  least  affect- 
ed. All  the  underground  workings  are 
lighted  by  electricity  and  the  foul  air 
is  sucked  out  through  shafts  with  great 
fans  at  the  upper  openings. 

A  number  of  the  men  in  the  mine 
are  employed  in  digging  and  furnishing 
shale  to  the  brickyard.  No  better  brick 
are  made  than  those  turned  out  at  the 
prison  kilns,  and,  in  addition  to  those 
used  locally,  the  report  of  1908  showed 
that  bricks  to  the  value  of  $14,831.25 
were  furnished  in  one  year  to  other 
state  institutions. 

The  twine  plant,  now  under  Super- 
intendent Cline,  is  one  of  the  problems 
for  the  new  warden  to  solve.  Not  its 
efficiency,  productiveness  nor  the  qual- 
ity of  the  twine,  these  cannot  be  ex- 
celled, and  it  will  furnish  employment 
for  a  hundred  men.  The  difficulty  lies 
in  getting  the  farmers  to  buy  the  twine. 
Former  managements  have  attempted 
to  maintain  the  mail  order  system  in 
disposing  of  the  output.  They  have 
offered  the  twine  at  a  low  price  to  the 
farmers  who  would  write  to  the  prison 
for  it  and  send  the  cash  with  their 
orders.  The  big  harvest  machine  com- 
bines have  offered  twine  to  the  same 
farmers,  through  the  local  dealers,  at 
higher  price,  to  be  paid  for  after  they 
got  returns  from  their  harvest.  The 
prison  made  a  million  pounds  a  year 
and  have  not  sold  it  all.  The  combine 
has  sold  twelve  million  pounds  a  year 
in  Kansas.  The  present  warden  must 
solve  the  problem  or  cut  out  the  twir^. 
He  is  likely  to  do  tlie  former. 


The  fourth  monej^  making  depart- 
ment is  known  as  the  ''tinker  shop.'' 
This  is  the  spot  from  which  the  visitor 
carries  away  vivid  recollections  and 
probably  some  memento,  leaving  in  lieu 
thereof  his  cash.    It  is  the  curio  cor- 
ner of  the  institution.    It  reminds  the 
writer  of  the  shops  on  the  streets  of 
frequently  visited  ports  in  Japan,  where 
the  curious  half  native,  half  foreign 
goods  are  displayed  on  the  counter  in 
front,  and  the  merchant  workman  with 
his  helpers  are  busy  in  the  same  room 
making  his  wares.    Perhaps  the  effect 
is  produced,  partly  by  the  sight  of  the 
polite  little  Japanese,  Ganazato  Oki, 
plaiting,  always  plaiting  watch  chains 
and  fobs  with  shining  leather  strings. 
He  does  not  look  up  if  you  watch  the 
nimble  fingers  for  a  moment,  but,  if  as 
you  pass  on  you  should  say,  ''Sayonara. 
Oki  San,"  he  would  jump  to  his  feet 
and  bow  a  bobbing   countesy,  with 
beaming  smile.    No  one  seems  to  know 
just  what  he  is  in  for.    He  cannot 
talk  English  and  had  no  interpreter  at 
his  trial.  He  will  go  out  on  parole  soon. 
A  one  armed  man  tends  the  motor,  a 
one  legged  man  makes  shoes,  an  old 
man  and  a  lame  man  are  making  toy 
violins,  a  white  haired  man  with  bright 
eyes  is  making  leather  riding  whips,  a 
deaf  and  dumb  boy  with  others,  takes 
little  pieces  of  various  colored  wood  and 
glues  them  into  squares  and  oblongs 
and  diamonds  and  stars.    Pass  on  and 
see  them  all  as  inlaid  work  on  exquisite- 
ly finished  tables  and  boxes  and  toilet 
articles.   Canes  made  of  old  magazines 
which  the  men  have  discarded :  pieces 
of  slate,  cut  in  shape  of  books  and  orna- 
mented  with   drawings   and  writing, 
some  reading  "ora  nobis."  and  hearts 
of  the  same  material.    They  are  colder, 
but  I  wonder  if  they  are  any  heavier 
than  the  hearts  which  some  of  these 
prisoners  carry  around  in  their  bosoms. 

Ah,  me!  The  stories,  the  thoughts, 
the  memories  that  lie  stored  in  the 
brains  back  of  these  pallid  faces.  If 
they  might  be  told!  ^lan  is  more  in- 
teresting than  his  works,  after  all.  But 
that  uHist  not  be.  so  pass  o\it,  let  the 
work  go  on. 
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All  of  these  various  forms  of  work 
are  educational,  industrially.    It  is  a 
big  technical  school.    Nor  is  the  text 
book  schooling  neglected.   As  long  ago 
as   1880   Chaplain   McCreery  wrote: 
**This  prison  represents  the  only  grad- 
ed school  found  in  any  prison  in  the 
world."    At  that  time  there  were  in 
confinement  691  with  school  attendance 
of  192.    Lessons  were  assigned,  and 
men  recited  once  a  week,  on  Sundays. 
In  1900,  Avith  940  prisoners  there  were 
248  enrolled  as  pupils.   Practically  the 
same  methods  were  followed  in  1908, 
with  1314  prisoners  there  were  396  pu- 
pils.  As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  War- 
den Haskell  and  Chaplain  McBrian  an 
appropriation  had  been  made  which  en- 
abled them  to  hold  the  school  during 
three  evenings  of  each  week  for  five 
months.    Chaplain  jMcBrian  in  his  an- 
nual report,  says:    ''The  night  school 
was  a  success,  even  beyond  our  high- 
est expectations.    I  do  not  believe  that 
any  appropriation  was  ever  made  by 
the  legislature  that  accomplished  more 
good  in  proportion  to  the  amount  in- 
volved."  During  the  winter  of  1908-09 
the  appropriation  proved  insufficient 
to  carry  on  the  school  and  it  was  given 
up  when  the  Oklahoma  prisoners  were 
withdrawn.     The  legislature  has  set 
aside  $2,000  for  school  purposes  for  the 
1909-10  term  and  for  the  1910-11  term. 
A  practical  reorganization  of  the  work 
is  under  way.   There  will  be  about  300 
pupils.    They  will  be  taught  for  three 
evenings  each  week  for  six  months.  Il- 
literates and  those  having  little  train- 
ing will  receive  first  attention.    It  is 
not  the  plan  to  attempt  much  advanc- 
ed work  this  winter.    ]Most  of  the  men 
who  attend  the  classes  will  not  be  here 
by  another  year.    Comparatively  few 
remain  for  more  than  two  years.  The 
work  is  planned  to  meet  these  condi- 
tions.   Those  who  remain  longer  have, 
and  often  take  the  opportunity  to  im- 
prove themselves  farther,  generally  by 
individual  work  with  assistance  from 
those  in  charge.    Some  have  become 
good  penmen ;  some  have  studied  sten- 
ography and  typewriting;  others  have 
learned  Spanish ;  some  have  become 


good  bookkeepers  and  many  have 
learned  to  read.  The  long,  quiet  even- 
ing hours  encourage  this.  If  every  man 
can  be  so  taught  that  no  one  need  go 
from  the  prison  who  is  not  able  to  write 
a  simple  letter,  to  read  ordinary  pa- 
pers and  to  figure  out  the  common 
arithmetical  problems  that  come  in  ev- 
ery day  life,  a  long  step  will  have  been 
taken  toward  making  an  honorable  citi- 
zen. The  authorities  encourage  the 
prisoners  to  read  by  furnishing  a  good 
library,  and  -  each  man  is  allowed  to 
draw  one  book  each  week.  In  addition 
to  this  the  men  buy  papers  and  maga- 
zines. Six  hundred  and  thirty-two  daily 
and  weekly  papers  and  196  magazines 
are  being  taken  in  the  prison  at  this 
time.  Each  man  is  given  an  allowance 
of  three  and  three-fourths  cents  for 
each  day  on  which  he  works.  From  this 
fund  they  may  buy  periodicals. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  men  is 
looked  after  by  the  prison  physician. 
Dr.  Sherman  L.  Axford. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  prisoner's  ar- 
rival he  is  examined  thoroughly  by  the 
officer,  and  an  exact  record  of  the  find- 
ings is  kept.  The  place  where  he  is  to 
work  is  decided  largely  by  his  physical 
condition,  partly  by  the  previous  train- 
ing. 

The  daily  clinic,  the  hospital  for 
sick,  the  surgical  department,  the  den- 
tal department,  the  optical  department, 
the  insane  ward,  the  isolation  ward  and 
the  dead  house  are  under  the  physi- 
cian's charge.  Since  August  1,  1899  to 
September  15,  1909,  there  have  been 
194  deaths  in  the  prison,  during  which 
time  the  inmates  averaged  1200.  Dur- 
ing the  past  summer  there  have  been 
many  intervals  when  there  would  be  no 
sick  in  the  hospital.  There  are  always 
some  in  the  surgical  ward,  most  of 
them  on  account  of  troubles  originatiniz 
before  they  were  committed  to  the 
prison.  The  majority  of  tlie  men  liave 
gone  out  from  the  prison  in  bettor  phy- 
sical condition  than  when  they  camo  in, 
and  this  is  true  of  a  still  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  women.  Both  men  and 
women  who  enter  the  prison  addicted 
to  the  use  of  ititoxicating  liquors,  opium, 
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cocaine  or  other  "dopes/'  and  to  smok- 
ing, are  at  once  cut  off  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  these  habits  and  become 
stronger  in  body,  cleaner  inside  and 
outside.  They  come  with  gunshot 
wounds  and  decaying  bones  and  old 
sores  and  chronic  diseases,  and  all  re- 
ceive treatment,  and  generally,  healing. 
One  great  advantage  which  a  physician 
in  such  a  work  has  is,  that  it  is  his 
business  to  keep  the  men  well.  The 
men  know  that  consulting  the  physician 
will  not  cost  them  anything.  Whatever 
medicine  is  necessary  is  free.  They  are 
willing  to  stop  work  even  at  the  phj^si- 
cian's  orders.  Hence  he  catches  any 
indisposition  in  its  incipiency.  But  it 
requires  a  wise  man,  as  well  as  a  good 
physician  to  meet  the  conditions.  A 
prisoner's  ability  to  work  is  not  left  to 
himself  to  decide.  There  are  those  who 
could  persuade  themselves  to  rest  fre- 
quently. The  physician's  judgment 
must  decide.  He  must  see  through 
shamming,  giving  every  man  his  due. 
It  is  no  easy  task.  In  his  department 
also,  are  found  two  of  the  problems  of 
the  institution.  The  insane  ward,  the 
crank  house''  in  the  local  vernacular, 
and  the  tuberculosis  patients — what 
shall  be  done  with  them.  Those  who 
have  mental  delusions  and  those  who 
because  of  the  ""White  Plague"  need 
special  care,  both  classes  are  a  menace 
to  other  inmates,  both  needing  facili- 
ties which  are  not  provided  in  the 
prison  at  present.  State  insane  asylums 
will  not  receive  the  criminal  insane. 
These  are  problems  for  which  there  are 
solutions.  These  solutions  will  be 
found. 

Of  the  proportionately  large  body 
of  men  found  to  respond  to  the  test  for 
tuberculosis,  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the 
majority  will  possibly  never  develop 
active  tuberculosis.  But  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient number  who  have  now  or  will 
eventually  have  active  form  of  the 
disease  to  endanger  others  under  past 
conditions.  Those  conditions  are  being 
changed.  Dr.  Axford  is  studying  care- 
fully, both  the  tuberculin  and  the  mer- 
cury  treatment.     He   is   using  both 


guardedly.  Doubtless  he  himself  will 
make  the  result  known  when  he  is 
ready.  In  regard  to  the  few  cases  of 
insanity  which  have  developed  in  the 
prison,  the  cause  of  some  can  be  traced 
to  well  understood  physical  habits, 
which  are  being  struck  at.  A  question 
which  is  well  worthy  of  consideration, 
is — is  the  rule  of  silence  which  is  up- 
held among  the  convicts,  and  the  conse- 
quent brooding,  in  any  way  responsible 
for  any  of  the  insanity  ? 

Aiming  at  preventing  this  brooding 
and  getting  some  fresh  oxygen  into 
their  lungs,  it  has  been  the  custom  for 
many  years  to  allow  the  men  all  out  on 
the  grass  plot  under  the  shade  trees 
inside  the  walls,  on  occasions.  Through 
July  and  August  of  this  summer  they 
were  out  thus  on  each  Sunday,  except 
one  wet  day,  from  nine  until  eleven  or 
eleven-thirty  in  the  forenoon.  Their 
walking  and  talking  on  the  plot,  were 
entirely  untramelled.  Also  on  July 
fourth  and  on  Labor  Day  they  had  this 
privilege  with  added  zest  of  some  ath- 
letics. And  the  men  from  the  two 
tailor  shops,  before  alluded  to.  have 
now  half  an  hour  on  each  work  day  in 
which  they  play  with  baseball  and  foot- 
ball and  basket  ball.  If  the  people  of 
Kansas  could  see  those  men  as  they 
fall  in  ranks  after  the  exercise  and 
march  off  to  work  with  heads  up  and 
with  swinging  stride,  it  might  cause 
some,  whose  idea  of  a  prisoner  is  that 
he  must  be  pale  and  repentant  and  des- 
pondently sighing  and  downcast,  to 
shake  their  heads  ominously.  It  would 
probably  cause  others  to  rejoice  that 
hope  and  vigor  remains  to  the  repent- 
ant and  reforming  lawbreaker.  And  a 
not  insignificant  addenda  to  the  story 
is  this:  Although  the  half  hour  is 
taken  from  the  working  hours  the 
amount  of  work  aceomplisliod  is  not 
lessened  but  the  cases  of  punishment 
are.  Insomuch  does  cheerfulness  and 
good  will  prevail  that  it  is  found  pos- 
sible to  withdraw  one  guard  from  each 
sliop,  tliereby  aflVcting  a  savin of  $130 
monthly  to  the  tax  payors  of  the  state. 
It  is  not  impossi])le  that  the  next  move 
will  be  to  provide  for  a  recreation  hour 
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on  each  Saturday  afternoon  for  all  the 
men.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  if  this 
is  ordered  that  the  men  will  respond  so 
gratefully  that  the  reports  will  show 
more  coal  mined,  more  brick  made, 
more  twine  produced  and  still  fewer 
punishments  for  failure  to  do  the  re- 
quired tasks.  Regarded  merely  as 
working  machines  it  is  reasonable  to 
think  that  men  who  are  fed  sufficient 
well  cooked  food,  provided  with  clean 
sleeping  quarters,  under  healthful  con- 
ditions and  with  cheerful  minds  will 
produce  more  than  discontented,  ill  fed, 
restless  men.  With  these  conditions  and 
sufficient  work  the  penitentiary  will 
turn  back  to  the  state  able  bodied  work- 
ers, and  men  who  are  trained  to  work. 

The  fourth  method  in  use  in  this 
making  of  useful  citizens  is  religious 
work.  The  laws  provide  that  the  chap- 
lain shall  hold  religious  services  for 
the  men  on  each  Sunday.  He  has  charge 
of  the  library  and  of  the  papers  and 
magazines,  and  is  superintendent  of  the 
school. 

During  the  hot  summer  days  while 
the  men  were  given  the  freedom  of  the 
inner  yard  on  Sunday  forenoons,  open 
air  services  were  held  at  one  end  of 
the  yard,  attended  by  those  w^ho  desir- 
ed to  do  so.  From  the  time  they  com- 
menced on  July  fourth,  until  the  last 
open  air  meeting  on  September  twelfth, 
the  attendance  at  these  voluntary  meet- 
ings in  the  penitentiary  increased  stead- 
ily. Seated  on  the  grass  next  to  the 
south  wing,  or  standing  in  groups  they 
sang  the  old  hymns  and  listened  to  the 
old  story  as  some  had  not  done  since 
they  were  boys.  Not  a  few  of  them, 
though,  have  been  church  members  in 
their  adult  years.  This  is  true  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  colored  prisoners 
than  of  the  white  ones.  There  are  four 
white  men  serving  sentences  who  have 
been  preachers.  There  are  six  colored 
men  who  have  been  preachers,  out  of 
about  half  as  many  prisoners.  Wlien 
Joseph  Woods,  one  of  these,  stands  up 
to  speak  there  is  a  ring  of  sincerity  in 
his  voice  which  makes  every  man  listen 
to  him.  *'I  want  to  say,"  he  said  one 
evening,  **that  I  was  a  preacher.  I 


ain't  ashamed  of  that,  but  I  am  asham- 
ed that  I  had  to  come  to  the  Kansas 
penitentiary  to  repent  for  my  sins.  But 
I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing,  I  ain't 
in  here  for  what  no  other  man  did,  but 
just  for  what  Joe  Woods  did.  Whiskey 
got  the  best  of  me  and  I  stole.  But  I 
have  done  learned  since  I  come  here 
what  the  Lord  means  when  he  said, 
'Ye  got  to  be  horned  again.'  An'  when 
the  time  come  when  He  lets  me  outen 
here,  I'm  goin '  to  thank  Him  for  sendin ' 
me  here  to  learn  some  lessons,  an'  for 
being  good  to  me  while  I'se  here."  Not 
all  of  the  ex-preachers  ring  true. 

During  the  winter  months  the  regular 
chapel  service  w^U  be  held  at  9 :30  Sun- 
day morning,  the  men's  league  of 
Christian  endeavor  at  10:30,  and  the 
women's  meeting  at  11:30.  The  wo- 
men's league  meets  on  Thursday  even- 
ing and  the  choir  meets  for  practice  on 
Friday  evening.  The  first  mentioned 
meeting  is  attended  by  all  the  men  who 
are  able  to  go,  as  the  11:30  meeting 
by  all  the  women.  The  attendance  at 
the  league  meetings  is  limited  to  the 
members  and  the  membership  is  volim- 
tary.  The  associate  members  take  a 
pledge  to  obey  the  officers  and  the 
rules,  and  be  honorable  citizens  after 
they  are  discharged.  The  active  mem- 
bers add  the  profession  of  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  promise  to  follow 
His  teachings. 

A  suggestion  made  early  last  summer 
by  Governor  Stubbs  is  being  worked 
out  by  the  chaplain.  Public  men  of  the 
state,  men  who  know  how  to  speak  to 
men,  are  invited  to  speak  to  the  men 
in  the  chapel  service.  Rev.  E.  C.  Hol- 
combe,  of  Topeka ;  E.  T.  Brigham.  of 
Kansas  City;  Robt.  Cartwright  and 
Rev.  H.  E.  Wark,  of  Leavenworth  havo 
given  messages  which  have  stirred  the 
prison,  prisoners  and  otTicers.  Others 
who  have  promised  to  come  this  year 
are  Dr.  Chas.  ^l.  Sheldon.  Bishop 
Thomas  Lillis,  Judge  Garver.  Judsre 
Smart,  ex-!\[ayor  Beardsley  of  Kansas 
City,  ]\rissouri:  Dr.  Uhls  of  Osawnto- 
mie;  Revs.  Bollman  and  Snialley  and 
Claypool,  of  Kansas  City.  The  men  are 
hearing  of    the    outside    world  from 
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different  angles,  through  strong  leaders, 
and  the  effect  is  incalculable.  There 
will  be  evangelistic  meetings  this  fall 
and  the  result  will  be  that  men  will 
have  better  thoughts,  will  be  cleaner 
and  will  work  better. 

One  of  the  impressive  sights  of  the 
past  summer  was  the  Sunday  afternoon 
meeting.  All  men  who  have  to  wear 
the  stripes  for  punishment  are  debarred 
the  privileges  of  the  yard  and  from  at- 
tendance at  chapel  with  the  other  men. 
When  the  chaplain  obtained  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  these  men  out  in  the 
afternoon  that  they  might  enjoy  the 
fresh  air  while  he  talked  to  them,  they 
hardly  knew  whether  to  be  grateful  for 
the  privilege  of  getting  out,  or  to  feel 
resentful  at  being  thus  made  prominent 
in  their  uniform  of  disgrace.  But  the 
former  feeling  finally  won,  and  pos- 
sibly the  words  spoken  then  entered 
as  fruitful  soil  as"  has  been  found  by 
any  of  the  season's  thoughts. 

One  of  the  orders  which  will  cause 
the  last  Labor  Day  to  be  remembered 
was  the  warden's  action  in  causing  the 
gray  suits  to  be  restored  to  every  man 
who  had  been  wearing  stripes.  For 
one  day  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
prison  wearing  that  badge  of  dishonor. 
And  the  grace  w^as  most  keenly  appre- 
ciated. With  tears  in  their  eyes,  some 
of  them  vowed  that  they  Avould  here- 
after do  their  part  to  fairly  meet  the 
square  deal  they  were  receiving.  Yet 
stripes  have  re-appeared  on  some  men. 
The  dark  cells  cannot  remain  empty 
always.  Let  these  men  be  treated  as 
fairly  and  kindly  as  possible,  some  will 
seek  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Ease  up 
on  the  control  and  some  will  think  they 
can  ease  up  in  conduct.  Let  a  man  be 
truly  converted  and  he  will  most  surely 
make  a  good  citizen.  But  hypocrites 
are  the  most  dangerous  among  law- 
breakers. 

Whatever  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion may  have  been  made  or  shall  be 
undertaken,  it  remains  a  prison.  The 
deputy  warden  is  as  indispensable  as  the 
warden,  and  his  work  in  the  manage- 
ment is  to  maintain  perfect  discipline. 
The  prisoner  who  has  not  yet  progress- 


ed in  reformation  far  enough  to  have 
learned  to  obey  orders,  at  once  becomes 
acquainted  with  Deputy  C.  M.  Lindsay, 
and  the  intimacy  will  deepen  until  tbe 
prisoner  understands  that  he  was  not 
sent  to  the  prison  to  show  the  officers 
anything.  No  inhuman,  cruel,  painful 
punishments  are  used,  but  solitude  and 
darkness  and  hunger  and  the  reproach 
of  his  fellow  prisoners  will  affect  the 
most  contumacious.  While  the  warden, 
the  deputy  warden,  the  chief  clerk  and 
the  assistant  clerk  and  the  chaplain  are 
new  men  in  their  positions,  the  old  force 
remains  on  guard.  Parole  Officer  John 
Higgins,  than  whom  there  is  no  better 
posted  prison  officer  in  the  state,  and 
who  is  equaled  by  few  in  the  west  in 
experience,  has  been  in  touch  with  the 
work  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Chief 
Engineer  Dan  Storrs  was  with  Hopkins 
and  knows  the  secret  of  every  pipe  and 
connection  and  the  capacity  of  every 
engine  and  the  construction  of  every 
building  on  the  premises.  He  has  seen 
its  growth  while  it  added  walls  and 
shops  and  wings  and  sewer  system  and 
water  works  and  electrical  lighting  and 
steam  heating  and  steam  laundry  and 
coal  mines  and  brickyard  and  twine 
plant  and  telephone  system.  He  has 
planned  them.  His  life  is  built  into 
them  and  that  is  the  reason  they  run 
true.  Engineer  Carey  has  been  on  duty 
in  the  big  power  house  for  nearlj'  as 
long.  Captain  Knisely,  who  has  charge 
of  the  east  wing,  is  another  who  served 
with  Hopkins.  Through  all  the  grades 
of  guard's  work  and  in  every  place  in 
the  institution  he  has  served  his  state 
and  he  knows  prisoners  as  few  men  do. 
Many  of  the  officers  have  served  for 
ten  or  twelve  years.  It  would  bo  dif- 
ficult to  find  two  men  better  qualified 
by  loyalty  and  experience  than  Assist- 
ant Deputy  Crouch  and  Captain  of  the 
Guards  Hardman. 

The  people  of  Kansas  can  rest  assur- 
ed that  if  ability  and  zeal  and  inten- 
tions can  avail  to  restore  those  who 
have  broken  the  laws  of  the  state,  to 
self-respecting  and  useful  lives,  it  will 
be  accomplished  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration. 


By  IDA  AHLBORN  WEEKS 


WE  LIVE  in  a  day  of  inspection. 
Many  kinds  of  business  that 
used  to  be  conducted  wholly  as 
the  proprietors  saw  fit  are  now  sub- 
ject to  investigation,  provided  for  by 
law.  It  is  well  that  this  is  the  case, 
for  the  temptation  to  carry  on  business 
without  due  regard  for  the  rights  of 
all  concerned  is  great  and  constant. 
Nor  is  this  temptation  confined  to  what 
is  commonly  called  business,  but  it  ex- 
tends to  nearly  all  forms  of  human 
activity. 

In  our  educational  system  we  have 
need  of  inspection.  The  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  inspects 
the  public  schools ;  but  who  inspects  the 
colleges  of  our  land?  In  Kansas  the 
State  Board  of  Education  examines 
into  the  condition  of  the  college  normal 
departments,  and  elsewhere  there  may 
be  more  or  less  state  inspection  of  one 
kind  or  another.  The  various  religious 
denominations  controlling  colleges  usu- 
ally have  some  standards  which  they 
require  their  institutions  of  learning  to 
attain;  but  all  this  exists,  so  to  say, 
*'in  the  family,"  with  the  variety  and 
leniency  that  family  authority  repres- 
-  ents.  Our  national  government  does 
not  provide  for  the  inspection  of  the 
many  institutions — about  one  thousand 
that  carry  on  the  important  enterprise 
of  higher  education. 

**But  is  such  inspection  necessary?** 
some  will  enquire.  They  believe  that 
the  grocery,  the  meat  market,  the  bank 
need  oversight,  but  they  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  colleges  ought  to  be 
taken  on  trust.  Some  assuredly  do  not 
deserve  to  be  so  taken. 

The  library' equipments  and  regula- 
.  tions  of  a  certain  college  are  alone  such 
as  to  condemn  it  in  this  day  when  a 
library  is  a  laboratory,  a  worksliop  for 
students  and  professors  "If  I  had  only 
a  hundred  books,"  said  a  trained  libra- 
rian, **I  would  place  them  where  they 


could  be  used  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  frequency."  But  this  college  is 
not  so  minded.  To  its  miscellaneous  as- 
sortment of  books  students  have  access 
on  two  afternoons  in  the  week,  two 
hours  at  each  time.  And  there  is  little 
encouragement  to  browse  in  a  library 
unprovided  with  almost  every  conven- 
ience. As  for  current  literature,  that 
save  for  denominational  periodicals  is 
evidently  under  a  ban.  The  great  maga- 
zines, those  mirrors  of  current  style  and 
thought,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
reading  room.  Think  of  an  American 
college  boasting  of  its  years  and  lack- 
ing The  Atlantic,  the  Century,  Harpers,. 
The  North  American  Review !  It  stands 
to  reason  that  such  ^  library  condition 
indicates  other  conditions  equally  at 
variance  with  modern  educational 
methods. 

And  it  also  stands  to  reason  that  the 
college  cited  is  not  a  solitary  example 
of  the  kind.  Hiding  away  in  other 
obscure  towns  are  colleges  that  are  such 
only  in  name.  They  do  not  really  ed- 
ucate their  students,  though  they  often 
saturate  them  with  the  idea  that  a 
small  college  confers  some  occult  bene- 
fit that  a  large  and  Avell  equipped  in- 
stitution cannot  bestow.  A  college  may 
be  too  small,  too  feeble  to  perform 
the  functions  of  a  college  proper;  but 
this,  students  drawn  from  a  class  with 
limited  educational  experience  are  not 
likely  to  discover.  The  ignorant  need 
protection  from  shoddy  and  dishonest 
colleges.  To  bring  such  schools  into 
the  broad  light  of  skilled  inspection 
would  either  destroy  them  or  would 
compel  them  to  reorganize  on  modern 
lines.  Supervision  of  our  educational 
trusts,"  both  great  and  small,  is  due 
to  students,  teachers,  parents,  to  the 
rich  men  who  endow  colleges,  to  the 
Carnegie  Foundation. — to  the  people 
in  general :  for  finally  it  is  the  puMio 
that  pays  the  penalty  for  defective  col- 
lege training. 


The  Plnc8 


By  George  Wallis 


/  wandered  back  the  other  day  to  my  old  boyhood  homey 
Thought  I'd  go  out  by  myself  and  just  kinder  roam 
Over  the  old  farm  here  and  there,  and  look  around  and  see 
If  things  were  now  in  any  way  like  they  used  to  be. 


Hadn  Y  hardly  reached  the  place  till  it  began  to  dawn 

Sorjul  like  upon  my  heart  that  the  Cld  Place  was  gone. 

The  path  itself  that  led  up  there  jrom  the  big  road  to  the  lane 

Was  gone;— and  I  hoped  to  stroll  along  again 

The  same  old  way,  up  by  the  field,  and  along  the  meadow's  edge; 

And  rest  a  minute  in  the  shade  of  the  old  row  of  hedge. 

But  the  hedge  was  gone,  and  the  meadow  too,  looked  lonesome  and  forlorn; 

Where  the  grass  and  Johnnie  Jump-ups  grew,  stood  a  dead  field  of  corn. 

The  orchard  too  had  disappeared,  and  down  where  we  used  to  play 
Under  the  old  Ben  Davis  trees  didn  7  look  the  way 
It  did  a  score  of  years  ago,  for  the  ground  was  bleak  and  bare. 
And  just  one  lonely  apple  tree  was  left  a  standin'  there. 

• 

And  as  I  stood  a  thinkin'  on  the  scenes  of  other  years 
I  jest  couldn 't  keep  my  eyes  from  fillin '  up  with  tears. 
Seemed  like  that  lone  apple  tree  was  an  old  boyhood  friend. 
And  that  we'd  met  together  there  to  jest  kinder  lend 
Some  comfort  to  each  other  by  callin'  back  our  own 
Sacred  memories,  while  we  were  there  alone. 

As  I  turned  to  go  away  my  heart  was  filled  with  pain; — 
First  time  I'd  ever  realized  that  ne'er  could  I  again 
Behold  the  scenes  of  boyhood  as  they  were  in  days  of  yore; 
For  the  Old  Place,  like  old  friends,  was  gone  for  evermore. 


Kajisas  Joibsr  Rates 

By  O.  P.  BYERS  ' 


THE  ICANSAS  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission has  given  wide  publicity 
to  a  suit  that  it  has  recently 
brought  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  against  Kansas  rail- 
roads for  the  re-adjustment  of  jobber 
rates.  This  suit  is  the  outcome  of  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  last  legis- 
lature, instructing  the  commission  to 
investigate,  make  comparisons  and  as- 
certain if  Kansas  interests  are  being 
discriminated  against.  It  brings  up  an 
old  subject  that  has  been  threshed  out 
many  times  and  contains  no  new  feat- 
ures. That  such  discrimination  does 
and  has  existed  for  twenty  years  is  un- 
disputed. A  strong  rivalry  is  bound 
always  to  exist  between  the  Missouri 
River  jobber  and  the  interior  Kansas 
jobber.  There  is  little  hope  that  an 
adjustment  of  rates  will  ever  be  had 
that  will  entirely  harmonize  these  in- 
terests. 

It  has  long  been  the  rule  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  not  to 
disturb  rates  upon  which  large  com- 
mercial centers  have  been  built,  except 
in  extreme  cases.  In  every  instance  it 
has  held  long  established  and  undis- 
turbed rates  are  prima  facie  evidence 
of  their  reasonableness.  This  opinion 
was  recently  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
Missouri  River  rate  case. 

All  of  the  rates  and  adjustments  in 
the  controversy  of  the  present  instance 
having  existed  in  their  present  form 
with  little  variation  for  many  years, 
and  large  distributing  centers  haying 
been  built  up  under  such  conditions, 
will  necessarily  have  great  weight  with 
the  Commission.  In  fact  it  will  have  to 
reverse  every  decision  it  has  ever  made 
on  the  subject  if  it  goes  beyond  a  slight 
modification  of  present  adjustment. 

In  its  petition  the  Kansas  Commis- 
sion sets  out  the  discrimination  against 


Kansas  distributing  centers  on  class 
rates  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
final  point  of  consumption  as  existing 
to  a  flagrant  degree. 

The  three  principal  distributing  cen- 
ters of  Kansas,  viz:  Wichita,  Hutchin- 
son and  Salina,  are  fairly  illustrative 
and  show  following  comparisons: 

1st.    2nd.    3rd.    4th.  5th. 

New  York  to  Miss- 
issippi   river   87       To^^i    58  35 

Mississippi  river  to 
Missouri   river   60       45       35       27  22 

Missouri  river  to 
Wichita  and  Hutch- 
inson   66       58       50       40  36 

Total^   213      178%  143      107%  93 

New  York  to  Miss- 
issippi   river   87       75%    58       40%  35 

Mississippi  river  to 
Wichita  and  Hutch- 
inson  119%    98       81       frt  55 

Total   206%  173%  139      104%  90 

New  York  to  Miss- 
issippi   river   87       75%    5S       40%  35 

Mississippi  river  to 
Missouri   river   60       45       35       27  22 

Missouri  river  to 
Salina    56       50       42%    32  27 

Total    203      170%  135%    99%  84 

New  York  to  Miss- 
issippi   river   87       75%    58       40%  35 

Mississippi  river  to 
Salina   n6       95       77%    59  49 

Total    203      170%  135%    99%  S4 

It  will  be  observed  this  entire  align- 
ment of  rates  is  in  strict  accord  with 
the  rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  that  rates  made  through  a 
basing  line  should  not  exceed  the  com- 
bination upon  such  basing  line.  This 
principle  of  rate  making  is  also  affirm- 
ed by  the  court  in  the  ^Missouri  River 
case.  Thus  we  find  so  far  as  the  in- 
bound class  rates  to  Kansas  distribut- 
iug  points  are  concerned  the  adjust- 
ment is  everything  that  could  be  de- 
sired. 

In  fact  by  reason  of  lower  graduation 
produced  by  short  line  mileage  of  tho 
direct  lines  from  St.  Louis  to  the  south- 
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we^t,  Wichita  and  Hutchinson  are 
shown  by  this  illustration  to  have  ex- 
actly what  the  Interstate  Commission 
ordered  and  the  .  Court  of  Appeals 
granted  an  injunction  against  in  the 
recent  Missouri  River  rate  case. 

This  comparison  of  class  rates  car- 
ried to  a  point  in  the  trade  territory  of 
the  interior  jobber,  however,  yields  a 
very  different  result: 

New  York  to  Salina.          203     17(%  135%  99% 

Salina  to  McCracken   49      40       35  28 

Total  252      210%  170%  127% 

New  York  to  Kansas  City  147  120%  93  67% 
Kansas  City  to  McCracken  78       68       61  55 

Total  225      188%  154  122% 

It  is  at  once  apparent  from  these  com- 
parisons of  class  rates  that  the  dis- 
ability of  the  Kansas  jobber  arises  from 
the  weU  established  principle  in  rate 
making  of  scaling  down  the  basis  with 
increased  distance. 

In  this  particular  instance  this  theory 
is  further  augmented  by  the  influence 
of  the  Colorado  common  point  rate  as 
a  maxima  to  the  extent  that  in  extreme 
western  Kansas  the  disparity  is  so  great 
as  to  absorb  in  some  cases  the  entire 
profit  of  the  interior  jobber  in  meeting 
Missouri  River  competition. 

This  comparison  is,  however,  mis- 
leading. But  a  small  per  cent  of  in- 
bound jobber  goods  move  under  these 
class  rates.  The  great  bulk  moves  un- 
der fifth-class  and  commodity  rates. 
One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  the  in- 
terior jobber  has  to  contend  w4th  is  the 
fact  that  many  articles  move  into  the 
Missouri  River  on  low  commodity  rates 
while  the  same  article  from  the  same 
point  of  origin  if  destined  to  a  point 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  takes 
class  rates  all  the  way  through.  It  was 
one  principal  purpose  of  the  legislative 
resolution  to  eliminate  this  inequality. 
With  this  exception  a  careful  com- 
parison will  disclose  that  on  all  in- 
bound movement  the  IMissouri  River 
jobber  and  the  interior  jobber  are  upon 
an  exact  equality  up  to  the  Missouri 
River. 

The  disparity  as  will  be  seen  later 
on  between  the  two  conflicting  inter- 


ests in  the  movement  from  original 
point  of  origin  to  point  of  final  des- 
tination occurs  almost  in  its  entirety 
within  our  own  borders.  Without  go- 
ing into  a  long  series  of  comparisons 
the  result  of  which  would  be  practical- 
ly the  same  in  each  instance  in  the  one 
item  of  canned  goods  which  probably 
more  than  any  other  affects  the  jobber, 
we  find  the  following  comparison: 

Baltimore  to  Kansas  City,  car  loads  53 

Kansas  City  to  Dodge  City,  less  than 
car  loads    49 

Total    102 

Baltimore  to  Hutchinson,  car  loads   77 

Hutchinson  to  Dodge  City,  less  than 
car  loads   28 

Total   105 

These  are  commodity  rates  both  car- 
loads and  less  than  carloads,  also  both 
as  to  Missouri  River  and  interior. 

It  may  be  briefly  explained  that  by 
classification  a  very  large  percent  of 
the  heavy  and  staple  articles  of  the 
jobber  not  provided  for  by  specific 
commodity  rates  inbound  take  fifth- 
class  rate  in  carloads.  Outbound  in 
less  than  carloads  the  same  articles  are 
classified  fourth-class.  Illustrated  we 
find: 

New  York  to  Wichita  5th  class  93 

Wichita  to  Ashland   4th  class  30 

Total  .123 

New  York  to  Kansas  City  5th  class  57 

Kansas  City  to  Ashland   4th  class  63 

Total    120 

In  1904,  upon  complaint  of  the  in- 
terior jobbers  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion reduced  the  carload  sugar  rates  to 
Kansas  distributing  points  eight  cents 
to  equalize  rates  to  final  destination 
carried  through  the  IMissouri  River. 
The  railroads  put  in  the  rates  ordered 
by  the  Commission  and  immediately 
issued  a  commodity  tariff  applying  the 
carload  rate  on  sugar  in  loss  than 
carlbads  from  the  i\Iissouri  River  to 
Kansas  points  which  completely  nulli- 
fied the  Commission's  order  and  left 
the  Kansas  jobber  in  exactly  the  same 
relative  position  he  occupied  before. 

The  Commission  has  repeatedly  held 
that  it  has  no  power  to  order  n  carrier 
to  desist  from  reducing  rates.   There  is 
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therefore,  ample  precedent  for  the 
statement  that  any  reduction  of  in- 
bound rates  ordered  by  the  Commissi'on 
in  the  present  instance  will  be  prompt- 
ly' counteracted  by  the  lines  terminat- 
ing at  the  iMissouri  River  making  a 
corresponding  reduction  to  the  Mis- 
souri River. 

The  question  then  arises  by  what 
means  if  any,  can  these  discriminations 
be  removed  and  Kansas  jobbing  in- 
terests placed  upon  an  equality  with 
their  Missouri  River  competitor. 

The  answer  simply  stated  is  to  so 
adjust  the  outbound  rates  from  Kansas 
distributing  points  as  to  maintain  an 
exact  parity  with  the  Missouri  River 
combination.  Since  the  discrimination 
originates  and  exists  almost  entirely 
Tipon  Kansas  soil  the  remedy  should  be 
in  our  own  hands. 

No  doubt  the  railroads  would  refuse 
to  adopt  any  schedule  of  rates  ordered 
by  the  Kansas  Commission.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  state 
empowering  the  Commission  to  fix 
rates  and  classifications  similar  to  the 


power  and  scope  of  the  commissions  of 
New  York,  Virginia,  ^^lichigan,  Wis- 
consin, Oklahoma,  Texas  and  other 
states  will  have  the  desired  effect. 

The  Texas  Commission,  for  example, 
has  for  years  protected  its  milling  in- 
dustry by  maintaining  a  five  cent 
arbitrary  over  wheat  rates  on  all  flour 
shipped  into  the  state.  A  Texas  miller 
can  buy  wheat  in  Kansas,  ship  it  to  his 
mill  in  Texas  and  ship  the  flour  to  any 
point  in  Texas  at  five  cents  less  than  a 
Kansas  miller  can  grind  the  same 
wheat  and  ship  the  flour  to  the  same 
destination.  Several  times  the  rail- 
roads have  proposed  to  remove  this 
arbitrary  and  apply  the  wheat  rate  on 
flour.  In  every  instance  the  Commis- 
sion gave  notice  it  would  reduce  the 
local  flour  rates  to  equal  any  such  re- 
duction to  maintain  existing  basis. 

This  same  remedy  applied  to  Kansas 
jobber  rates  will  forever  end  a  subject 
that  has  now  been  before  Kansas 
people  for  more  than  two  decades  and 
is  today  without  the  remotest  prospect 
of  solution. 


Wlnfleld,  Kansas;  recently  duhbed'  the  "Little  Athens  of  the  Southwest."  has  decide*!  to 
add  to  her  excellent  educational  facilities  by  constructing  the  most  modern  hl^li  school  hall  In 
the  state.  The  new  building  with  site  Is  to  cost  $75,000,  and  will  bo  cQulpped  with  every  modern 
facility  necessary  to  a  complete  and  thorough  high  school  education. 


« 


By  L.  T.  WEEKS,  Ph.  D, 


"Heard  melodies  are   sweet,  but  those  un- 
heard 

Are  sweeter."  — Keats. 

IN  THIS  world  the  spiritual  must  ever 
run  on  material  feet.  It  is  only  on 
rare  occasions  of  transfiguration 
that  the  soul  of  man  rises  into  the  realm 
•of  the  purely  spiritual;  then  it  is  con- 
scious of  the  unheard  melodies,  which 
we  others  can  get  no  adequate  notion 
-of  except  through  the  agency  of  form. 
This  world  with  the  life  that  now  is, 
is  God's  sprouting  bed,  a  sort  of  nur- 
sery where  he  gets  love  started  to  grow 
in  the  human  heart.  To  each  of  us,  the 
world  of  Nature,  including  our  fellow 
men,  is  a  vast  tapestry  hung  be- 
tween us  and  God.  On  the  fur- 
ther side  God  is  working  out 
his  bright  designs,  and  letting  them 
filter  through  on  us  to  draw  us  out  by 
-suggestion,  and  to  fine  us  down  to  what 
we  must  be  before  we  are  ready  for 
the  perfect  symphony  under  the  perfect 
Master.  Henry  Drummond's  essay  on 
Natural  LaAV  in  the  Spiritual  World," 
is  just  diametrically  wrong.  All  we 
know  of  law,  not  speaking  of  statute 
law,  is  of  Spiritual  Law  in  the  Natural 
World.  So  the  poet,  who  is  the  finest 
spiritual  organism  among  men,  goes  to 
Nature,  including,  as  has  been  said,  his 
fellow  man,  for  suggestions  of  Melody 
and  Harmony,  climbing  by  them  to  the 
unheard  melodies. 

It  is  the  poet,  who,  in  the  billowy 
motion  of  the  wind  over  the  grainfields, 
and  in  the  ripples  and  waves  on  the 
water,  sees  the  rhythmic  trail  of  the 
feet  of  the  fair  Camilla.  It  was  Chaucer, 
•*'The  Father  of  English  Poetry,"  who 
could  kneel  by  the  opening  daisy,  and 
remain  there  kneeling, 

"Till  it  unclosed  was 

Upon  the  small,  and  soft,  and  sweete  grass.*' 


It  is  no  wonder  that  in  primitive 
times  the  whole  world  was  one  poet, 
and  peopled  the  woods  and  streams 
with  fauns,  satyrs,  nymphs  and  fairies. 
Shall  we  quote  our  own  great  Lowell 
on  this  subject,  changing  a  tense? 

"They  say  the  fairies  trip  no  more. 
And,  long  ago,  that  Pan  is  dead; 

'Tis  but  that  fools  prefer  to  bore 
Earth's  crust  inch-deep  for  truth  instead." 

In  that  early  day  Nature  was  not  the 
common  meeting  ground  for  God  and 
man  that  it  now  is,  though  Paul  did 
give  us  a  hint:  ''The  invisible  things 
of  God  since  the  creation  of  the  world 
are  clearly  seen,  being  perceived 
through  the  things  that  are  made." 
Paul  understood  what  the  patterns  on 
our  side  of  the  tapestry  meant.  When 
Homer  walked  by  ''the  many-sounding 
sea,"  to  him  it  was  merely  a  vast  pag- 
eantry. When  the  modern  poet  walks 
by  the  sea— "My  heart,"  he  says,  "that 
is  the  sea." 

Here,  then,  is  the  world  of  Nature, 
the  world  of  the  heard  melody  that  is 
sweet,  and  here  on  the  other  side  of 
this  tapestry  of  Nature  is  the  parallel 
world  of  the  unheard  melody  that  is 
sweeter.  Let  us  steadfastly  believe 
that,  as  the  sounding-board  gives  am- 
plification and  sweetness  to  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  guitar  strin^rs.  so  the  prox- 
imitv  of  this  parallel  spiritual  world 
gives  to  the  lines  of  the  poet  that  un- 
heard  over-tone  of  melody  that  we 
mav  all  enjoy  in  proportion  as  we  rise 
ir..to  the  upper  and  finer  atmosphere  of 
culture,  where  the  inner  ear  is  not 
deafened  by  the  clatter  and  clamor  and 
crrossness  of  life. 

Still,  as  has  been  said,  in  this  world 
the  spiritual  must  ever  i:o  on  material 
feet.  Once,  in  derision,  a  man  asked 
Abraham  Lincoln,  "How  long  do  you 
think  a  man's  legs  ought  to  be,  any- 
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way?'-  After  due  reflection,  Lincoln, 
replied:  ''Well,  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  long  enough  to  reach  from  his  body 
to  the  ground."  So  with  poetry,  it 
must  get  its  feet  on  the  ground.  Re- 
member, then,  that  poetry  depends  on 
form  for  its  melody  and  harmony. 

"For  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take; 
^OT  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make,'" 

So  wrote  the  author  of  ''The  Fairie 
Queen. ' '  But,  if  the  soul  is  the  inform- 
ing force  that  determines  the  body  of 
the  poem,  then,  too,  the  brain,  which 
is  the  soul's  tool,  works  on  this  same 
body  from  without,  carving,  polishing, 
draping,  beautifying  it.  So  the  indwell- 
ing spirit  of  poetry,  and  the  outer  gar- 
ment, the  work  of  the  brain,  are  in- 
troactive;  and  as  poetry  rises  in  the 
scale  of  artistic  beauty,  it  carries  the 
reader  higher  into  the  realm  of  the 
unheard  melody. 

The  spirit  of  youth  and  fun  and 
frolic  gives  to  this  poem  a  body  for 
rapid,  excited  movement: 

"Rabbit  in  the  cross-ties — 

Punch  'im  out — quick! 
Git  a  twister  on  'im 

With  a  long  prong  stick. 
Watch  'im  on  the  north  side — 

Watch  'im  on  the — Hi!  — 
There  'e  goes!    Sic  'im,  Tige! 

Yil   Yi!!  Yi!!!" 

Another  spirit  gives  another  body: 

•*Leisurely  and  lazy  like,  we'll  jostle  on  our 
journey, 

And  let  the  pony  bathe  his  hooves  and  cool 
tliem  in  the  dew. 
As  he  sidles  down  the  shady  way,  and  lags 
along  the  ferny 
And  green,  grassy  edges  of  the  lane  he 
travels  through." 

In  poetry  the  forms  and  usages  that 
appeal  to  the  eye  and  ear  are :  accent, 
rhythm,  foot,  meter,  line,  stanza,  rhyme, 
assonance,  alliteration,  repetition  and 
iteration,  blank  verse,  pauses,  slurring, 
tone-color,  and  the  poetic  order  of 
words.  Matters  that  appeal  primarily 
to  the  artistic  sense,  and  only  second- 
arily to  the  eye  and  ear  are :  elision, 
trope,  poetic  diction,  and  as  an  out- 
growth of  all  these,  style. 


Accent,  the  ictus,  is  a  stress  of  voice 
on  certain  syllables.  In  prose  it  al- 
ways occurs  in  reading  where  it  occurs 
in  the  dictionary.  In  poetry,  to  make 
lines  scan,  the  accent  is  sometimes 
placed  where  it  does  not  come  in  using 
the  word  in  prose ;  it  is  then  said  to  be 
a  wrenched  accent.  Sometimes  it  is 
divided  equally  between  two  syllables, 
when  it  is  called  a  hovering  accent. 
"Paradise  Lost,"  and  almost  aU.  blank 
verse,  is  written  in  five-stressed,  iambic 
lines.  To  scan  the  following  from 
"Paradise  Lost,"  we  are  compelled  to 
accent  the  second  syllable  both  of 
"evil"  and  of  "into." 

"Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 
May  come  and  go." 

The  law  is  that  the  foot  one  chooses 
for  his  norm  must  be  followed.  Here 
the  norm  is  the  iambus,  but  both  "evil" 
and  "into"  are  trochees.  A  skillful 
reader  usually  glides  so  smoothly  over 
these  sins  against  melody  as  to  hide 
them. 

Rhythm,  meaning  measured  motion, 
is  the  recurring  at  regular  intervals  of 
similar  groups,  similarly  related,  of 
stressed  and  unstressed  syllables.  That 
is,  if  the  lines  are  in  the  iambic  move- 
ment, rhythm  is  the  study  of  these 
lines  as  groups  of  iambics,  and  so  on. 

There  are  but  two  general  kinds  of 
movements — iambic  and  trochaic.  In 
the  iambus  there  are  but  two  syllables, 
the  unstressed  preceding  the  stressed: 
as  in  "salute;"  in  the  two  syllables  of 
the  trochee,  the  stressed  precedes.  Out 
of  the  iambus  grows  the  anapest  ty- 
pified by  the  word  "interrupt;"  out  of 
the  trochee  grows  the  dactyl,  as  in 
"melody."  There  is  a  third  foot  of 
two  syllables  stressed  equally,  as  in 
"New  York;"  this  is  the  spondee. 
These  two-syllabled  feet  give  rise  to 
double  movement.  Tripple  movement 
may  have  four  sorts  of  foot. — the  ana- 
post,  the  dactyl,  both  illustrated  above, 
the  amphihrac,  as  in  "tornado;"  the 
amphimacer,  as  in  "Toll  the  boll.' 
Quadrujilo  movement  has  two  sorts  of 
feet,  first  as  in  "Foath-or-ing  the  wil- 
lows."  Here  the  stresses  come  on  tb« 
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first  and  fifth  syllables,  making  the 
first  foot  a  stressed  syllable  followed 
by  three  unstressed.  Then  there  is  the 
quadruple  movement  with  first  and 
lest  syllables  stressed,  as  in  ''Out  in  the 
rain." 

Meter  is  the  division  of  verse  into 
lines.  We  have  all  the  way  from  mono- 
meter  to  octometer.  Meter  is  affected 
not  only  by  the  number  of  feet  to  the 
line,  but  also  by  the  handling  of  the 
end  of  the  line.  If  there  be  a  break  in 
the  thought  at  the  end  of  the  line,  it 
is  called  an  end-stopt  line ;  if  there  is 
no  break,  it  is  a  run-on  line.  The  more 
skillful  a  writer  becomes  the  more  will 
the  break  in  thought  at  the  end  of  the 
line  disappear,  the  verse  thereby  gain- 
ing in  melody.  A  line  ending  in  an  ac- 
cented syllable  is  said  to  have  a  strong 
or  masculine  ending,  while  one  ending 
in  an  unaccented  syllable  is  said  to 
have  a  weak  or  feminine  ending.  There 
is  a  gain  in  melody  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  feminine  rhymes.  German  and 
Italian  poetry  is  replete  with  feminine 
rhymes,  while  the  paucity  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  of  words  with  weak  end- 
ings makes  such  lines  more  rare  in  our 
poetry.  In  the  second  selection  from 
Riley,  used  above,  the  first  and  third 
lines  have  feminine  rhymes — *' jour- 
neyand  "ferny."  The  first,  third, 
fifth  and  seventh  lines  of  the  first 
quotation  from  Riley,  have  feminine 
endings. 

As  has  been  said,  if  the  writer 
chooses  the  iambus,  trochee,  or  what- 
ever for  his  norm,  he  must  stick  to  it. 
That  is,  he  must  not  make  such  changes 
as  will  throw  the  poem  into  a  new  cate- 
gory; but  a  poem  gains  in  melody,  a 
poem  of  any  length,  by  introducing  an 
occasional  anapest  into  an  iambic 
movement,  or  an  occasional  dactyl  into 
a  trochaic  movement.  Every  child 
know^s  this,  and  relieves  the  monotony 
by  w^alking  by  an  occasional  hippety- 
hop. 

There  is  such  a  multitudinous  variety 
of  stanza  that  it  is  useless  to  mention 
any  only  the  more  common.  When  a 
writer  wishes  to  pack  close  he  com- 
presses his  thought  into  a  couplet,  trip- 


let, or  quatrain.  The  quatrain  is  by  far 
the  most  common  of  all  stanzas,  in  lyric 
poety  is  almost  universally  the  ballad 
stanza.  One  may  choose  almost  at  will 
any  number  of  lines  for  his  stanza,  pro- 
viding he  choose  or  originate  a  suitable 
rhyme  scheme.  The  longest  stanza  form 
in  common  use  is  that  of  the  sonnet. 
The  requirements  of  the  sonnet  are — 
fourteen  five-stressed,  iambic  penta- 
meter lines,  divided  into  octave  and 
sestet,  the  octave  subdivided  into 
quatrains,  the  sestet  into  tercets.  The 
rhyme  order  of  the  pure  Italian  octave 
if>  always  ABBA  ABBA.  English  son- 
neteers have  added  thirty-two  com- 
binations of  rhyme  order  to  this.  The 
Italian  sestet  commonly  followed  one 
of  these  two  rhyme  orders — efg  ef g  or 
efe  fef,  though  a  great  deal  of  liberty 
was  allowed.  The  rhyme  order  of  the 
Shakespearean  sonnet  was  ^\JBAB 
CDCD— efe  fgg. 

Rhyme  is  a  leading  source  of  melody. 
Besides  the  well  knowTi  end  rhyme,  is 
the  internal  rhyme,  "And  all  the 
glossy  horses  tossed  their  flossy  mains 
and  neighed."  Sometimes  an  internal 
rhyme  rhymes  with  an  end  rhyme. 
Several  examples  of  both  kinds  may 
be  found  in  "Wind  of  the  Prairie," 
last  month's  issue.  Alliteration  is  an 
initial  rhyme  and  occurs  properly  only 
on  accented  syllables:  "The  pearly 
pebbles  below  the  pool.  Where  the  rip- 
ples rumple  the  mosses  cool."  Here 
the  p's  and  r's  alliterate  in  "pearly — 
pebbles,"  etc.  Assonance  is  harmony 
of  tone-color  in  words.  Riley  is  a 
skillful  and  exuberant  rhymer,  and  has 
some  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of 
melody  that  may  be  found.  A  single 
rhyme  is  monosyllabic,  double  and 
tripple  rhymes,  are  of  two  and  three 
syllables.  Browning  is  replete  with 
double  and  tripple  rhymes. 

Only  after  the  most  strenuous  effort 
at  perfect  melody  should  a  writer  al- 
low himself  the  benefit  of  poetic 
license,  and  use  imperfect  rhymes.  It 
is  admissible  only  when  the  beauty  of 
the  thouiiht  or  of  Ihe  melody  of  other 
stanzas  will  compensate  for  the  jar. 

Want  of  space  forces  me  to  close  by 
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saying  a  word  or  two  on  the  lyric 
stanzas  of  Tennyson's  ''The  Brook," 
which  I  heard  a  professor  at  Oxford 
University  say  is  the  most  perfect  bit 
of  melody  and  harmony  in  the  English 
language. 

**I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern 

To  bicker  down  a  valley,  etc." 

Note  the  verbs  that  give  the  idea  of 
diminutiveness,  of  liveliness:  Sparkle, 


bicker,  chatter,  bubble,  babble,  fret, 
steal,  slip,  slide,  gloom,  glance,  curve 
and  flow.  Note  the  same  effect  of  ad- 
jectives and  decorative  epithets:  Sud- 
den, little,  stony,  eddying,  fairy,  lusty, 
foamy,  silvery,  etc.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  substantives :  Coot,  hern,  sally, 
fern,  thorp,  trebbles,  sharps,  pebbles, 
etc.  Tennyson  had  a  heart  that  beat 
like  the  surge  of  the  sea;  but  he  had  a 
brain  that  was  like  the  rocky  shore 
that  holds  the  surge  forever  in  check, 
and  beats  it  back  in  music. 


Til©  Ba!jy  Show 

8.  H.  Brown. 


"The  very  idea!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brown 

As  she  gazed  at  this  sign  with  displeasure. 
"The  only  real  good  looking  baby  in  town 
Is  my  little  red  headed  treasure!" 
"None  other  is  in  it — 
No,  not  for  a  minute." 

"Well,  wouldn't  that  get  you!"  cried  Mrs. 
McSpill 

As  soon  as  the  sign  crossed  her  vision. 
"The  prettiest  baby  on  earth  is  my  Phil!" 
And  she  laughed  a  gay  laugh  of  derision. 

"My  Phil,  I  declare, 

Has  beauty  to  spare." 

A  Chinaman  solemnly  stopped  and  averred; 

"Me  muchee  no  thlink  gottem  all." 
And  big  Injun  chief  Notafraidof  his  word 
Bawled:     "Heap  fine  papoose  make  'em 
squall!" 
"Papoose  and  the  chink 
Put  'em  all  on  the  blink." 

Melindy  Jane    Washington    stopped  for  a 
look 

.  And  said  as  she  stood  by  the  sign: 


"I  reckon  the  fustust  prize  sure  would  be 
took 

If  I'd  show  dat  'Rastus  ob  mine!' 
"He's  black  as  a  ace 
But  he  hab  a  sweet  face." 

"By  gum!"  muttered  Simpkinson  glancing 
askance 

At  the  picture  show  box  office  wicket, 
"If  my  kid  was  here  there'd  be  narry  a 
chance 

Fer  this   bunch    that's    marked    on  the 
ticket." 
"Fer  she  is  a  beaut 
So  cunnin'  and  cute." 

Sing  hoi  (if  yon  know  what  that  means)  for 
the  show 

Where  babes  and  their  mothers  hold  sway. 
Our  babies  bring  joy  to  our  hearts  as  they 
grow 

More  clever  and  sweet  day  by  day! 
So  toss  up  our  lids 
And  sing  Ho!  to  the  kids! 


Birds  of  a  Feather 

Two  birds  of  a  feather 

Floating  together 

On  a  quiet  stream, 

With  never  a  dream 

Of  clouds  or  bad  weather 

To  ruffle  a  feather. 

The  clear  sunlight  o'er  them 

And  the  bright  ways  before  them 

Woo  the  well  mated  pair. 

Earth,  water  and  air 

Hold  all  that  is  best  for  them. 

Their  world  and  a  nest  for  them, 

Their  life  work  and  rest  for  them — 

Two  birds  of  a  feather 

Floating  together. 

Their  kindred,  the  human — 

The  young  man  and  woman — 

Souls  lifted  above 

By  the  magic  of  Love 

In  a  realm  of  quiet, 

Unreached  by  the  riot 

Of  men  and  their  madness, 

Are  dwelling  in  gladness — 

A  well  mated  pair. 

Hope  beckons  them  onward, 

Joy  is  lifting  them  sunward. 

And  life  is  worth  living 

When  hearts  are  receiving 

The  measure  they're  giving. 
O  Love,  on  this  earth 
More  than  gold  are  you  worth. 

— Margaret  Lucy  Wood. 


sas  Bards 


The  Wise  Man's  Choice 

Once  a  wise  man  wanted  a  wife. 
For  his  companion  all  through  life. 
He  looked  and  looked  most  everywhere. 
Searching  with  the  greatest  care. 

He  wanted,  first,  an  "Al"  cook, 
One  who  would  be  sure  to  look 
Well  to  all  her  household  ways. 
And  in  sweet  labor  spend  her  days. 

He  wanted  goodness,  wealth  and  style. 
He  wanted  an  ever  present  smile; 
He  wanted  health,  he  wanted  beauty,. 
And  above  all,  one  true  to  duty. 

At  last  he  found  his  fair  ideal. 
But  alas  for  the  realness  of  the  real! 
Though  she  was  everything  he  sought. 
And  did  all  things  just  as  she  ought; 

Though  after  marriage  he  found  her  more 
Than  all  he  thought  of  her  before. 
One  sad  want — not  the  least  her  fault — 
Spoiled  all;  he  couldn't  love  her  as  he  ought! 

Emma  Upton  Vaughn. 


Reverie 

The  blackbirds  southward  wing  their  flight. 

The  morning-glory's  dead. 
The  brown  leaves  whisper  as  they  fall: 

"The  summer  days  have  fled." 


Hope 

tSoddess  of  life.    I  sit  enthroned  on  high 
Watching  the  weary  way  of  earthly  souls 
"guiding  them  on  as  waves  of  trouble  roll 
Upward  until  the  storms  of  life  pass  by. 
Bidding  them  not  to  rest  nor  quiet  lie 
Lest  in  the  race  some  other  attain  the  goal 
That  which  on  earth  completes  the  perfect 
whole 

That  for  which  men  will  quickly,  gladly,  die. 

Thus  I  lead  on;  enduring  for  all  age 
For  without  hope  a  heart  is  sad  indeed. 
I  write  the  book  of  life  from  page  to  page 
And  help  the  souls  of  mortals  in  their  need, 
I  grant  them  their  just  due  of  earthly  wage — 
An*i  last,  unto  the  gates  of  Heaven,  lead. 

—M.  E.  Abbitt. 


We  too,  like  leaves  shall  drift  away. 

Like  flowers  be  seen  no  more. 
Like  birds  we'll  sometime  wing  our  flight. 

When  life's  weird  dream  is  o'er. 

— Hubert  Childe. 


To  a  Firefly 

Curving  the  silver  river's  rim. 
Over  the  glimmering  marsh's  brim — 
Whence  comest  thou  with  torch  so  trim? 

There  in  the  meadow's  red.  red  clover, 
Where  all  day  the  pirate  boos  hung  over — 
What  seekest  thou,  O  wild  night  rover? 

Like  some  buccaneer  of  old. 
In  quest  of  fablod  faery  gold — 
Where  goest  thou,  so  brave  and  bold? 

— F.  L.  Pinet. 
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What  Might  Be 

Felix  McNeal. 

If  perchance,  thero  lived  in  Kansas, 

So  gifted  a  poet  as  E.  A.  Poe, 

One  who  by  lucky  circumstances 

Should  write  another  "Man  with  the  hoe," 

How  long  'twould  be  before  we'd  know? 

As  some  things  are,  'tis  hard  to  tell. 

For  budding  genius  cannot  grow 

If  it  is  hidden;  ah  well!  ah  well! 

The  wondrous  beauty  of  words  unspoken. 

Of  songs  unsung,  of  dreams  untold; 

Are  only  known  when  freely  spoken, 

When  tongue,  and  lips,  and  pen  unfold. 

All  hair  the  glorious  innovation, 
With  open  arms  we  welcome  thee; 
The  Kansas  Magazine  our  blessing, 
At  last  our  thoughts  and  words  are  free. 
Free  to  be  written  as  we  will. 
And  who  can  tell  but  some  good  day 
The  poet's  mantle  will  fall  on  me? 

I  hear  the  bumptious  critic  say: 
'Tie,  fie,  for,  such  bum  poetry!" 
But  that's  where  he  is  not  au  fait; 
He  might  have  discovered 
But  now  its  too  late. 


The  Artistic  Temperament 

By  EUzaleth  N.  Barr. 

Art  for  art's  sake — and  art  is  long 

On  everything  but  pay, 

So  bleak  December  finds  me  clad 

In  the  duds  I  wore  last  May; 

But  though  the  winter  strikes  us  hard 

I  shall  not  mind  it's  blows, 

I'm  going  to  paint  a  winter  scen« 

Upon  my  summer  clothes. 


The  Recompense 

(Dedicated  to  F.  F.) 
He  has  known  the  wrath  of  a  jungle  sun; 
He  has  wooed  the  spot  where  the  fever 
lurks ; 

He  has  courted  death — has  looked  upon 
Warriors  of  Cuba  and  wild  Luzon, 
Cunning  as  swarthy  Turks. 

He  has  given  aid  to  a  race  oppressed; 

He  has  done  the  same  as  LaFayette 
Did  for  our  country  long  ago, 
When  Freedom's  lights  were  burning  low. 

He  has  paid  our  "honor  debt." 

He  has  seen  the  world  and  its  toilsome  ways. 
He  has  ridden  the  ocean's  briny  foam. 

And  has,  after  years  of  duty  done 

Under  a  fiery  torrid  sun. 
Returned  to  his  KANSAS  home. 

,  — J.  L.  Simpson. 


A  Letter 

You're  wantin'  of  a  letter. 

Well,  writin'  ain't  no  fun, 

But  since  you  are  insistin' 

It  'pears  it  must  be  done. 

I  ain't  no  hand  at  spellin'. 

Ain't  got  what  folks  call  style. 

But  maybe  I  can  tell  you 

What'll  interest  you  a  pile. 

When  I'm  a  sittin',  dearie. 

Of  an  evenin'  all  alone, 

A  watchin'  of  the  stars  come  out 

Or  hearin'  storms  that  moan, 

It  seems  as  if  you'd  have  to  come 

And  be  there,  too,  with  me, 

For  nothin'  ever  seems  just  right 

When  you  ain't  there  to  see. 

The  stars  they  shine  so  sadly 

'Stead  o'  twinklin'  as  they  should, 

The  storms  they  groan  and  skeer  me, 

'Stead  o'  savin'  somethin'  good. 

And  now,  I've  been  and  told  you 

How  I  feel  when  you're  away. 

So  I'm  goin'  to  close  this  letter 

For  there's  nothin'  more  to  say. 

—K.  B.  T, 


The  City  or  the  Prairie 


With  clang  and  shock  of  never  ceasing  tread 
The  city's  iron  wheels  their  roads  repeat, 
With  crash  and  rattle  steel  and  granite 
meet, 

While  buzzing  trolleys  whistle  overhead 
And  thoughts  of  rest  and  peace  long  since 
have  fled 

From  whirling  brain  and  weary  dragging 
feet. 

Worn  by  the  hot,  hard  pavements  in  the 
street 


Where  jostling  thousands  toil  for  gold  or 
bread. 

To  feel  the  prairie  breezes  sweep  once  more 
With  glad  free  breath  across  the  bound- 
less plain. 
To  hear  the  lark  his  happiness  outpour 
And  see  the  rippling  green  of  growing 
grain; 

What  riches  has  the  city  in  Its  store. 
To  call  from  these,  that  must  not  call 
in  vain? 

—v.  \f.  Mctcalf. 


A  T'vylse  Victorious  Team 


TO  WIN  the  championship  of  Kan- 
sas in  an  athletic  contest  is  no 
easy  thing  for  any  team  to  do. 
For  the  team  representing  a  small  town 
to  accomplish  the  feat  is  doubly  dif- 


BY  MARCUS  J.  LEHMAN 

High  School  basketball  team.  During 
the  year  1907-8  this  team  besides  de- 
feating almost  every  high  school  team 
of  note  in  the  central  and  western  parts 
of  the  state,  together  with  several  small 
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ficult.   When,  however,  a  team  from  a  oollcpro  teams,  went  to  liawrenoe  in  the 

small  town  wins  two  successive  chara-  spring  anil    returned    home  with  the 

pionships.  the  feat  be."omes  little  short  championship  cup  awarded  by  the  State 

of  marvelous.  University  to  tlie  winners  of  the  iufer- 

Such  is  the  record  of  the  Ilalstead  scholastic  tournament. 
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The  record  for  the  following  year 
was  merely  a  repetition  of  the  former 
accomplishments.  With  several  new 
players  in  the  team  it  won,  out  of  a 
schedule  of  twenty-one  games,  nine- 
teen, thus  proving  that  it  was  indeed 
•a  happy  combination."  Among  the 
defeated  teams  last  year  were  those 
from  AVichita  and  Lawrence  Y.  IM.  C. 


r 


time  has  been  able  to  furnish  more 
than  six  or  seven  men  large  enough  to 
figure  as  possible  candidates  for  the 
team.  Such  triumphs  are  explained  on 
the  basis  of  psychology  rather  than  of 
physiology. 

The  greatest  factor  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  teams  for  contests  has 
been  the  school  spirit.  When  a  team 
starts  out  to  win  at  any  cost 
it  is  almost  sure  to  win.  To 
be  sure,  the  Halstead  team 
had  had  good  coaching,  but 
have  not  the  other  teams  ? 
Without  the  long  and  tedious 
practices,  the  cross-country 
runs,  proper  diet — all  of 
which  make  demands  upon 
the  exercise  of  will-power  and 
self-control — without  these 
things,  I  say,  the  coachinir 
would  have  amounted  to  lit- 
tle. It  was  school  spirit 
which  urged  the  boys  to  meet 
these  tests. 

The  other  great  force  back 
of  the  Halstead  team  has  been 
the  encouragement  inspired 
by  large  and  enthusiastic 
crowds.  The  team  never 
lacked  support.  After  the 
first  victory  at  Lawrence  the 
boys  were  greeted  and  given 
a  large  banquet  to  which  all 
were  invited  alike — doctors, 
merchants,  citizens  a  n  d 
preachers.  At  this  banquet 
the  members  of  the  team  were 
each  presented  with  a  beauti- 
ful siirnet  rinc:  bearing  the 


Championship  Cup  Awarded  to  Halstead  Basket 

A's,  the  Hutchinson,  Rosedale.  lola.  To- 
peka,  Dickinson  County  and  Eudora 
High  Schools ;  the  latter  four  being  the 
teams  defeated  at  the  Lawrence  tour- 
nament. Eudora  forfeited  the  game  by 
playing  a  man  from  another  school,  the 
score  at  the  time  being  in  favor  of 
Halstead,  19  to  9. 

How  is  such  a  remarkable  record  to 
"be  explained?  For  it  is  a  remarkable 
record  when  we  stop  to  consider  the 
fact  that  Halstead  is  merely  a  village 
of  a  thousand  inhabitants  and  at  no 


Ball  Team,  letter  **H."  The  next  vic- 
tory was  followed  by  a  big  l^anquct  at 
which  the  boys  were  given  fine  white 
sweaters  bearing  the  initial  ''II."  Sucli 
has  been  the  loyalty  of  the  town. 

And  so  it  is  we  say  that  the  basis 
for  the  triumphs  of  this  team  has  boon 
psycholoirical  rather  than  physiological. 
Halstead  this  year  will  have  sevoral 
new  players  but  they  will  go  in  to  witi 
ond  they  will  be  supported  with  en- 
thusiasm, for  which  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  they  will  figure  in  the  stale 
championship  next  spring. 


Historic  mi  Bioi^rapliic  Slsotcli 


BY  JOSEPH  G.  McCOY 
(Founder  of  the  Abilene  Cattle  Trail.) 


BEFORE  the  advent  of   canals  and 
railroads,  every  country,  old  and 
new  developed  lines  of  travel  and 
commerce.    To  this  day,   though  less 
than  in  earlier  centuries,  internal  por- 


l<et  in  northwestern  cities,  transporting- 
their  rich  products  and  spices  upon 
the  backs  of  camels,  often  called  the- 
ships  of  the  desert,  traveling  in  long- 
extended  caravans. 


JOSEPH  G.  McCOY 

He  gave  to  Wichita  a  commerce  equal  to  $0,500,000  and   to  Kansas  a  commerce 
amounting   to  $150,000,000. 


tions  of  Asia  seek  traffic  and  travel 
over  well  marked  routes,  to  tidewater, 
or  established  commercial  cities  or 
seaports.  For  centurcs  the  commerce 
of  Central  Asia,  the  Indias,  and  large 
portions  of  Ara])ia  and  Persia,  and 
islands  of  Indian  Ocean,  sought  a  mar- 


By  reason  of  the  building  of  rail- 
roads, and  the  Suez  Canal,  the  over- 
land traffic  has  been  greatly  reduced, 
but  not  altogether  abolished.  In  the 
l;:pse  of  centuries,  many  cities  succeed- 
ed each  other,  as  the  favorite  of  this 
overland  commerce,  each  one  waxing 
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rich  in  brief  time,  only  to  be  over- 
thrown by  a  successful  competitor. 

Damascus  alone,  outlives  other  fav- 
orite cities,  and  yet  thrives  upon  the 
commerce  arriving  at  her  gates  upon 
the  backs  of  homely  camels,  which  may 
have  traveled  over  any  one  of  a  half 
dozen  routes  or  trails  across  the  in- 
terior deserts  of  Asia. 

So  in  the  New  World,  before  the 
iron  horse  won  his  way  to  the  border 
'of,  and  across  many  states  and  ter- 
ritories of  the  Union,  Canada  and  Old 
Mexico  as  well ;  travel  and  traffic  were 
along  specific  routes,  in  these  latter 
days  called  trails.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  early  half  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  projected  and  partly 
built  a  broad  highway,  grading  and 
macadamizing  it  to  great  smoothness, 
which  was  projected  from  the  Potomac 
River  to  St.  Louis,  and  completed  it 
across  Maryland,  w^estern  Virginia, 
Ohio,  and  into.  Indiana,  establishing 
and  securing  the  broad  right  of  way 
across  Illinois,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  but  the  western  por- 
tion was  never  completed.  River  trans- 
portation, a  superior  southern  demand 
for  western  products,  and  impending 
railroad  development,  called  a  halt  on 
the  completion  of  the  ' '  National  Road, ' ' 
as  it  was  called  and  widely  known. 

Old  men  who  lived  in  the  decades  of 
1840  and  '50,  upon  the  line  of  the 
eastern  end  of  the  National  Road,  tell 
wonderful  stories  of  the  long  lines  of 
four,  six,  and  eight  horse  teams  that, 
attached  to  stout  wagons,  loaded  w^ith 
the  products  of  the  interior — wheat, 
corn,  bacon,  flour  and  other  products — 
to  be  sold  or  exchanged  at  tidewater, 
for  such  articles  as  were  sold  in  gro- 
cery and  dry  goods  stores  in  the  in- 
terior. In  later  years  that  great  high- 
way would  have  probably  been  called 
the  National  Trail."  But  the  East 
alone  did  not  have  all  the  great,  almost 
international  trails.  Perhaps  the 
earliest,  most  notable  western  trail  was 
that  known  as  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  ex- 
tending from  Independence,  and  West 
Port,  Missouri,  to  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico.    This  great  historic  trail  bore 


a  mighty  commerce  for  almost,  if  not 
quite  a  half  a  century,  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  vast  south- 
western region,  then  known  as  New 
Mexico.  Over  it  in  spring,  summer  and 
fall  seasons,  trains  of  numerous  freiL'ht 
wagons,  drawn  chiefly  by  oxen,  and 
mules,  wended  their  weary  way,  going 
east  loaded  chiefly  with  sacks  of  wool 
and  bales  of  hides  and  west  with  dry 
goods  and  groceries.  Mostly  owned 
and  operated  by  Mexicans,  whose  na- 
tive drivers  using  a  short  handled,  lonj? 
lashed  w^hip,  became  so  expert  in  its 
use,  that  they  prided  themselves  on 
their  ability  to  kill  a  large,  black 
horsefly  at  ten  to  fifteen  feet  distance, 
without  the  whip  hitting  the  animal, 
upon  which  the  luckless  fly  was  feast- 
ing. 

The  Santa  Fe  Trail  followed  pretty 
closely,  the  divide  between  the  waters 
of  the  Kaw^  and  Smoky  Hill  Rivers  on 
the  north;  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
Great  Arkansas  River  on  the  south, 
descending  therefrom  near  the  present 
site  of  Great  Bend,  thence  following 
in  a  general  way  the  Arkansas  River 
Valley,  until  the  point  for  a  more 
southerly  route  was  reached. 

The  next  notable  trails  established 
were  those  reaching  from  the  states  to 
the  Pacific  coast  country.  There  was 
one  route  via  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  thence 
over  the  deserts  of  Arizona  into  South- 
ern California. 

But  the  most  notable,  and  most  used 
was  one  from  several  points  on  thf^ 
Missouri  River,  converging  on  the 
Platte  River,  and  crossing  the  Rocky 
^lountains,  at  the  South  Pass,  and  af- 
ter reaching  the  basin  of  Great  Salt 
Lake,  dividing  into  two  trails,  tiio 
main  one  passing  directly  north  of  th.* 
lake  and  over  the  precipitous  Caseaih^ 
]\rountains.  descended  into  the  vaUry 
of  the  Sacramento  River  near  the  city 
of  that  name.  The  other  fork  of  th.^ 
great  trail,  bore  off  to  the  northwest, 
from  Green  River  or  Ogden,  Utnli. 
reaching  and  in  a  general  way.  passin-J 
down  the  basin  of  Snake  River,  then* 
over  a  spur  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
reaching  the  Columbia  River  a  hundroil 
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and  more  miles  above  The  Dalles.  Gold 
seekers  followed  the  straight  trail 
whilst  prospective  settlers  took  the 
Snake  River  route  to  Oregon. 

A  more  recent  but  quite  as  notable 
and  important  a  trail  was  the  one  es- 
tablished in  1867  between  Texas  live- 
stock ranges  and  the  state  of  Kansas, 
which  trail  was  used  for  twenty-one 
years,  until  1887.  It  was  distinctively 
a  livestock  trail. 

In  order  for  the  reader  to  have  an  in- 
telligent comprehension  of  the  reasons 
for  the  establishment  and  continued  ex- 
istence of  this  trail,  it  is  needful  to  set 
forth  the  conditions  resultant  from  the 
Civil  War,  relative  to  the  livestock  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Texas 
ranges  contained  several  million  head 
of  cattle,  the  chief  market  for  w^hich, 
in  addition  to  local  cities,  were  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Havana,  Cuba. 
Soon  the  Union  gunboats  so  closely  pa- 
trolled the  Mississippi  River  that  herds 
could  not  be  taken  across  to  feed  the 
Confederate  armies,  nor  could  they  be 
marketed  at  southern  coast  cities,  nor 
at  Havana  for  capture  on  the  gulf 
would  have  been  certain.  They  could 
not  be  successfully  driven  North  or 
West,  for  confiscation  would  have  been 
inevitable.  So  came  the  conditions  that 
no  matter  how  large  a  stock  of  cattle  a 
ranchman  may  have  owned,  he  could 
not,  by  sale  of  stock  get  enough  money 
from  his  herds  to  pay  the  cowboys  for 
marketing,  and  branding  the  annual 
increase;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
isolated  instances,  when  stock  could 
be  exchanged  for  dry  goods  and  gro- 
ceries at  extremely  low  rating  of  prices 
for  the  cattle,  and  as  extremely  high 
prices  for  goods,  there  was  absolutely 
no  sale  at  any  price  for  livestock  for 
cash.  Of  course  the  stock  upon  the 
ranges  continued  to  multiply  and  in- 
crease fully  up  to  the  Adamic  com- 
mand. 

The  war  closed  in  1865,  too  late  to 
attempt  driving  North,  but  in  '66 
262,000  head,  mostly  grown  cattle, 
crossed  Red  River,  proposing  to  reach 
shipment  at  Sedalia,  Missouri,  to  St. 


Louis,  but  the  inhabitants  of  south- 
western Missouri  and  southeastern 
Kansas,  being  more  or  less  lawless  in 
sentiment,  organized  to  prevent  the 
cattle  being  driven  into  either  state, 
compelling  the  drover  to  hold  his  stock 
in  northeastern  Indian  Territory.  The 
grass  upon  the  prairie  was  of  the  blue- 
stem  variety,  and  September  frosts  de- 
stroyed it  for  nourishing  food,  and 
fires  soon  swept  large  areas  of  the 
available  ranges.  The  time  prescribed 
by  the  Missourians  and  Kansans  for  the 
herds  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  the 
shipping  point,  Sedalia,  was  December 
first.  Ruin,  and  often  personal  out- 
rage, even  death,  befell  the  unfortunate 
drover,  that  aimed  to  steal  around  by 
a  circuitous  route,  thinking  to  evade 
the  watchful  obstructionist.  His  fate 
^vas  always  financially  ruinous,  for  he 
was  stripped  of  his  stock,  often  tied  to 
some  convenient  tree,  and  lashed  with 
hickory  withes,  vigorously  laid  on  by 
muscular  enemies.  If  life  was  not  ex- 
tinguished, the  drover  became  only 
too  willing  to  mount  his  wretchedly 
poor,  sore-backed  pony,  and  ride  di- 
rect to  Texas  and  home,  leaving  his 
cattle  to  the  avaricious  mob.  The  pre- 
text for  the  opposition  of  the  settlers 
was  a  pretended  fear  of  disease  being 
communicated  to  the  native  stock.  But 
it  was  noticeable  when  by  outraging 
and  robbing,  and  if  needs  be,  by  mur- 
dering the  unfortunate  drover,  they 
became  possessed  of  his  stock,  all  fear 
of  disease  subsided. 

So  the  attempt  in  '66  to  market 
Texas  cattle  resulted  in  complete  dis- 
aster, and  loss  to  the  Texas  drover,  al- 
though his  herd  cost  him  on  the  ranges 
of  Texas  only  six  or  seven  dollars  ivr 
head,  for  grown  steers  weighing,  when 
in  the  flesh  thirteen  to  fourteen  hun- 
dred each.  For  when  permitted  to 
pass  up  to  and  ship  at  Sedalia.  to  St. 
Louis,  they  were  so  poor  in  flesh  that 
an  Illinois  feeder  would  not  buy  them, 
for  he  felt  sure  they  would  freeze  to 
death  in  the  cold  winter,  which  fear 
was  well  founded.  The  butcher  would 
not  buy  them  for  they  were  scarce 
more  than  skin  and  bones.  The  return- 
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in^  drover  had  only  a  story  of  disaster 
and  utter  loss  to  tell  his  fellow  ranch- 
men at  home.  And  the  blackness  of  a 
starless  midnight  settled  over  the  Texas 
ranchman  and  his  industry.  Certain 
very  intelligent,  reliable  Texas  drovers 
told  their  neighbors  that  a  present  of 
one  or  two  thousand  head  of  the  largest 
and  finest  steers  that  the  country  af- 
forded would  not  be  accepted  as  a  gift 
to  be  driven  north  to  market.  This  was 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  livestock 
industry,  in  Texas  at  the  close  of  1866. 

In  the  then  socalled  northwestern 
states,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Iowa, 
the  war  had  so  exhausted  the  supply  of 
livestock  by  feeding  the  northern  popu- 
lation, and  the  great  Union  armies,  that 
the  prices  on  all  classes  of  stock  rose  to 
an  almost  prohibitive  figure,  and  so 
continued  for  several  years,  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  Common  beef  sold  at 
forty  and  fifty  cents  per  pound  at  re- 
tail butcher  shops  in  eastern  large 
cities,  and  was  correspondingly  high 
in  the  northwest,  where  five  to  six  cents 
per  pound  gross  weight  was  paid  by 
feeders  and  grazers  for  stockers  to 
be  matured  on  pastures  and  grain,  and 
when  so  matured  were  bought  by  east- 
ern shippers  at  seven  to  ten  cents  per 
pound  gross  weight,  at  the  feed  yards. 
So  this  condition  presented;  the  vast 
southwest  rangers  overstocked  with 
four  or  five  million  head  of  cattle,  un- 
salable at  any  price  for  cash,  became 
articles  of  barter,  seventy-five  head  for 
a  good  saddle  horse,  and  a  hundred 
head  for  a  new  two-horse  wagon,  ex- 
changeable at  infrequent  points  for 
family  supplies,  at  enormous  prices  for 
the  goods,  whilst  the  cattle  were  rated 
at  two  to  six  dollars  per  head,  owing  to 
age.  It  is  plain  that  such  conditions 
could  not  long  exist.  But  how  to  solve 
the  problem  became  a  difficult  and  dar- 
ing task.  But  difficult  situations  have 
ever  developed  the  man  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  so  it  Avas  in  this  case. 

Near  Springfield,  Illinois,  there  lived 
three  brothers,  children  of  a  pioneer 
settler,  who  made  the  Territory  of 
Illinois  his  home  fourteen  years  before 


it  became  a  state.  In  mental  make-up 
they  were  of  sanguine  speculative  tem- 
perament. In  the  year  1867  they 
shipped  to  eastern  markets  18,000  ma- 
ture cattle,  15,000  fat  sheep  and  12,000 
hogs,  doing  a  business  of  $2,500,000 
with  a  single  Springfield  bank.  The 
younger  member  of  that  firm  an  in- 
experienced, impulsive  man  with  a 
speculative  turn  of  mind,  not  content- 
ed to  live  quietly  at  home  on  a  good 
sized,  finely  improved  farm  near  the 
state  capital,  became  aware  of  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  Texas.  He  be- 
thought himself  to  solve  the  problem 
of  how  to  let  out  to  market  Texas' 
surplus  hundreds  of  thousands  of  live- 
stock. To  him  it  became  a  waking 
thought,  a  sleeping  dream.  Not  being 
very  familiar  with  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  the  southwest,  his  idea  at 
first  was  to  build  a  shipping  yard  on 
the  banks  of  the  Arkansas  River,  near 
Ft.  Smith,  Arkansas,  and  ship  by  boat 
to  Cairo,  Illinois,  thence  by  rail  to  the 
feed  lots,  and  pastures  of  Illinois,  there 
to  be  matured  for  eastern  markets. 
But  often  seeing  in  the  daily  papers 
news  items  dated,  "Kansas  City,''  he 
became  curious  to  see  the  town  so  often 
named  in  the  papers.  At  that  time 
there  Tvere  tw^o  quick  routes  to  reach 
the  much  advertised  city,  one  via  the 
Hannibal  &  St.  Joe,  and  a  short  line 
railroad  down  the  river  valley  to 
Weston,  a  river  town  then  of  con- 
siderable importance,  thence  by  chance 
boat  to  Kansas  City;  the  other  route 
was  via  St.  Louis  and  the  ^Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad.  The  latter  route  was 
chosen,  as  more  sure  and  with  less  pos- 
sible delay.  Arriving  at  the  then  un- 
sightly aggregation  of  bluffs,  and  al- 
most canyon  like  gorges,  bisected  with 
deep  cuts,  and  large  fills,  called  streets, 
the  Illinoisan  climbed  the  deep  cut, 
named  IMain  Street  from  the  levy, 
where  the  heavy  wholesale  business 
was  done,  to  the  upper  area  whore  the 
ambitious  burg  did  a  modern te  retail 
trade.  Soon  meeting  one  of  the  in- 
habitants, he  began  making  inquiry 
relative  to  livestock,  and  was  at  once 
directed  to    visit    ^larsh  &  Coffy's 
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wholesale  establishment  on  the  levy, 
who  the  Illinoisan  was  told,  were 
trading  goods  for  cattle  in  the  Indian 
Territory  and  along  Red  River  in 
Texas. 

Mr.  Coffy  was  then  absent  with  a 
stock  of  goods  trading  for  cattle,  and 
his  partner  proposed  selling  the  Illi- 
noisan a  lot  of  cattle  to  be  delivered 
at  Council  Grove,  Kansas,  at  such  low 
prices  that  it  seemed  to  the  Illinoisan 
almost  like  stealing  them.  But  the 
query  at  once  arose  in  the  mind  of  the 
Illinoisan,  if  he  bought  Marsh's  cattle, 
how  could  they  be  transferred  from 
Council  Grove,  Kansas  to  Illinois.  Mr. 
Marsh  said  it  was  his  business  to  sell 
the  cattle  delivered  at  the  Grove,  and 
it  must  be  the  business  of  the  Illinoisan 
to  take  them  where  he  wanted  them. 
He  said  a  railroad  was  built  up  the 
Kaw,  and  Smoky  Hill.  Rivers,  operat- 
ing to  Salina;  but  was  astonished  at 
the  suggestion  of  shipping  Texas  cat- 
tle on  a  railroad,  affirming  the  road 
would  charge  more  freight  than  the 
cattle  were  worth,  but  gave  the  Illi- 
noisan a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
general  freight  agent,  whose  office  was 
at  Wyandotte,  Kansas.  The  general 
freight  agent  gave  the  Illinoisan  a  pass 
and  return  to  Salina,  and  urged  him 
to  go  over  the  road  and  see  if  a  suitable 
spot  could  be  found  at  which  loading 
cattle  facilities  could  be  established. 

On  reaching  Abilene,  the  following 
afternoon,  the  train  awaited  the  repair 
of  a  bridge  for  an  hour,  during  which 
time  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  a 
dozen  log  cabins  roofed  with  dirt,  gath- 
ered about  the  delayed  train.  The 
Illinoisan  began  making  inquiry  as  to 
the  settlement  of  the  country,  both 
north  and  south,  and  when  told  that 
it  was  wholly  void  of  settlement,  es- 
pecially toward  the  south  even  into 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  was  a  well 
watered  country,  it  came  upon  his 
mind  as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  on  a 
clear  day,  the  conviction  that  Abilene 
was  the  place  to  establish  a  cattle  ship- 
ping depot,  and  locate  a  trail  thence 
to  Texas.  It  was  beyond  any  oppos- 
ing settlers  and  presented  an  inviting 


field  for  holding  stock  upon  the  vast 
vacant  ranges. 

Knowing  the  condition  and  impera- 
tive needs  of  Texas  stockmen,  the 
Illinoisan  never  for  a  moment  doubt- 
ed the  ultimate  success  of  his  scheme, 
and  to  solve  the  problem  of  giving 
Texans  an  outlet,  a  market  for  their 
millions  of  livestock. 

Returning  to  "Wyandotte,  the  larger 
scheme  was  laid  before  the  general 
freight  agent,  but  it  was  too  big  a 
proposition  for  him  to  cope  with.  So 
he  referred  the  matter  to  general  of- 
ficers of  the  road,  located  at  St.  Louis, 
and  directed  the  Illinoisan  to  call  there, 
whilst  enroute  to  Springfield,  his  home. 
On  reaching  the  general  offices,  the 
scheme  was  laid  before  the  chief  of- 
ficials, owners  and  builders  of  the 
road,  and,  as  was  plainly  visible,  re- 
ceived with  great  incredulity,  border- 
ing on  ridicule. 

Leaving  the  proposed  enterprise  for 
their  consideration  for  three  days,  the 
Illinoisan  traveled  homeward.  Upon 
returning  and  asking  their  opinion  of 
and  proper  co-operation  in  the  under- 
taking, the  president  of  the  road  said: 

"Mr.  Illinoisan,  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  our  company  have  discussed 
your  scheme  to  build  a  livestock  ship- 
ping yard  at  a  point  on  the  line  of  our 
road,  and  I  tell  you  frankly  and  can- 
didly that  we  regard  it  as  the  wildest, 
most  chimerical,  visionary  '  and  im- 
practicable project  we  ever  heard  of, 
.and  we  will  not  put  a  dollar  in  it,  nor 
be  responsible  for  a  dollar  that  any- 
body puts  into  it. 

"The  idea  of  getting  cattle  to  come 
from  Texas  and  ship  over  our  road,  is 
to  us  preposterous  and  ridiculous,  and 
I  repeat,  we  will  not  invest  a  dollar  in 
it,  nor  be  responsible  for  any  money 
lost  in  the  project.  Whilst  we  cannot 
give  any  conclusive,  tangible  reason 
why  you  may  not  succeed,  we  tell  you 
frankly  we  do  not  believe  you  can. 

"We  want  freight  going  east:  we  do 
not  have  a  carload  a  month,  and  any- 
one securing  us  east  bound  freight,  we 
will  do  the  'grand  handsome  by  him,* 
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but  we  have  no  faith  or  confidence  in 
your  proposed  enterprise." 

Of  a  truth,  the  expressed  opinion  of 
the  railroad  president  was  in  sub- 
stance, the  same  as  ninety-seven  out  of 
every  hundred  western  men,  freely  ex- 
pressed, when  speaking  of  the  Illi- 
noisan's  enterprise. 

The  lUinoisan  nothing  daunted,  af- 
firmed the  utmost  confidence  in  his 
plan,  and  its  success,  and  proceeded  to 
boil  down  the  company's  "grand 
handsome"  into  a  contract  to  give  him 
one-eighth  of  the  freight  money  arising 
from  livestock  shipped  from  his  pro- 
posed shipping  yards.  Having  secured 
such  a  contract,  the  Illinoisan  pro- 
ceeded to  Abilene,  bought  the  town- 
site,  480  acres,  it  then  being  a  county 
seat,  at  five  dollars  per  acre,  and  at 
once  began  the  building  of  a  shipping 
yard,  large  and  strong  enough  to  hold 
three  thousand  head  of  wild  Texas 
cattle,  providing  chutes  sufficient  to 
load  four  cars  at  a  time,  putting  in 
large  scales,  building  a  three-story 
hotel  costing  $15,000,  and  a  barn  that 
would  hold  over  a  hundred  head  of 
horses  or  ponies. 

While  the  construction  of  these  fa- 
cilities were  going  on,  an  ex-county 
surveyor,  with  several  men,  a  camp 
outfit,  spades  and  shovels,  and  sub- 
sistence were  dispatched  southward  to 
locate  and  mark  a  proposed  trail  by 
throwing  up  small  mounds  of  turf,  and 
dirt,  varying  the  course  to  the  right  or 
left  hand  so  as  to  pass  water  oppor- 
tunities; and  extending,  to  and  cross- 
ing the  Arkansas  River  at  or  near  the 
bridge  now  located  in  Wichita,  thence 
bearing  southward,  crossing  Sedgwick 
and  Sumner  Counties,  in  neither  of 
which  was  a  known  settler,  terminat- 
ing at  the  Indian  Territory  line  near 
the  present  town  of  Caldwell,  Kan- 
sas, which  prosperous  burg  Avas  lo- 
cated to  catch  the  first  and  last  chance 
for  trade  with  north  bound  and  down 
home  bound  Texas  drovers;  and  years 
later  became  a  prosperous  shipping 
point  for  livestock,  when  settlonient  of 
Kansas  no  longer  allowed  driving  far- 
ther north.    Then  a  shrewd,  reliable 


frontiersman  was  dispatched  south- 
eastward, following  in  the  main  the 
course  of  the  Arkansas  River,  instruct- 
ed to  hunt  up  every  drover  possible 
and  tell  him  of  Abilene,  and  its  promise 
of  aid  to  the  drover.  The  trail  was  in 
later  years  extended  south  across  the 
Indian  Territory  to  Red  River,  thence 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas. 

For  notwithstanding  the  ruinous  ex- 
perience of  '66,  a  few  drovers  came 
north  the  next  year,  with  small  droves 
of  cattle  aggregating  probably  less 
than  fifty  thousand  head  largely  mixed 
stock,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  But 
no  two  of  these  drovers  agreed  as  to 
just  where  to  land  their  herds,  and 
hence  were  driving  as  a  blind  venture. 
To  them  Abilene  was  an  unbelievable 
promise  of  something  good. 

The  courier  of  good  news  to  the 
wandering  drover  piloted  a  large  herd 
up  the  proposed  trail,  the  owner  of 
which  drove  died  of  cholera  just  after 
crossing  the  Arkansas  River,  but  his 
herd  passed  on  to  Abilene.  The  first 
shipment  of  cattle  was  made  from  Abi- 
lent,  September  1,  1867,  and  went  to 
Chicago  via  Leavenworth,  St.  Joe  and 
Quincy,  Illinois,  as  did  practically  all 
of  the  first  year's  shipment.  The  ^lis- 
souri  Pacific  Railroad's  chief  official 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  business, 
grossly  insulted  the  Illinoisan  when  he 
sought  to  comer  with  him  as  to  freight 
rates.  That  insolent  official  was  dis- 
missed from  his  position  by  the  board 
of  directors,  of  the  railway  soon  after 
it  became  known  what  a  large  block  of 
business  his  stupid  arrogance  had 
driven  off  their  road. 

Wichita  seems  at  present  to  be  in  a 
fair  way  to  lose  much  business  and 
good  will  of  the  people  of  the  newly 
opening  southwest  by  the  conceited  ac- 
tion of  a  swell-headed  railroad  official, 
whose  chief  business  asset  and  quali- 
fication is  that  he  is  the  sou  of  his 
father. 

From  September  1,  1867,  to  the  close 
of  the  shipping  season  of  1871,  10.000 
cnrh>ads  of  cattle  were  loaded  at  the 
Abilene  yards,  and    as    many  others 
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were  there  sold  to  be  driven  away. 
But  the  advance  of  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way and  the  settlement  of  the  country 
immediately  south  of  Abilene  rendered 
it  impracticable  to  longer  reach  that 
point  with  large  droves  of  livestock. 
The  last  year  700,000  head  arrived 
there,  being  the  largest  number  ever 
received  from  Texas  in  any  one  year. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know 
how  the  railroad  company  treated  the 
lUinoisan,  after  he  had  sent  thousands 
of  carloads  of  stock  over  their  road. 
Upon  his  demand  for  settlement,  and 
the  pa^nient  of  the  eighth  of  the 
money,  as  per  contract,  received  as 
freight  charges  on  livestock  shipped 
from  his  yards  at  Abilene,  the  presi- 
dent, after  consulting  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee,  said 
to  the  Illinoisan:  "This  cattle  trade 
has  proved  to  be  a  very  big  thing — a 
very  big  thing  indeed,  and  we  were 
ignorant  about  it;  we  didn't  know, 
and  it  has  proved  to  be  a  very  big 
thing,  so  we  have  decided  we  made  a 
mistake  in  making  that  contract,  and 
we  are  not  willing  to  live  up  to  it."  In 
short  they  repudiated  their  contract  ut- 
terly, and  so  compelling  the  Illinoisan 
to  appeal  to  the  courts  for  its  enforce- 
ment. It  lacked  just  twelve  days  of  be- 
ing two  years  in  enforcing  the  contract, 
at  the  judgment  of  the  state  supreme 
court.  That  repudiation  of  a  plain, 
written  agreement  by  a  perfidious  dis- 
honest company,  worked  financial  ruin 
to  the  Illinoisan. 

But  in  May,  1872,  the  Illinoisan  came 
to  Wichita,  a  small  town  without'  other 
than  temporary-  buildings,  while  the 
smoke  of  the  construction  engine  laying 
the  rails  on  the  spur  road  from  New- 
ton to  Wichita  was  just  visible,  looking 
north  on  Main  Street,  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  citizens  of  Wichita 
to  transfer  the  cattle  trade  that  for- 
merly focused  at  A])ilene,  to  Wichita. 
The  result  of  his  effort  is  told  in  the 
fact  that  in  1872,  3,740  carloads  of  cat- 
tle were  shipped ;  and  in  73  over  4,000 
carloads,  making  over  8,000  carloads 
shipped  in  two  years,  the  value  of  which 
can  be  safely  stated  at  $3,200,000,  be- 


sides an  equal  amount  of  money  chang- 
ed hands  for  stock,  sold  on  the  range, 
and  driven  to  ranches  in  Kansas  and 
other  states.  A  commerce  aggregating 
more  than  six  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lars could,  and  did  attract  the  attention 
of  the  western  world,  and  served  to 
give  Wichita  her  first  boost  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nation.  Genuine  life  in  the  wild 
west  was  seen  and  realized  in  Abilene 
and  Wichita,  where  only  brave,  ner^^-. 
dead-shot,  fearless  officers  could  hold 
the  law  defying  element  in  check,  and 
so  secure  safety  to  life,  limb  and  prop- 
erty. Such  officers  were  Tom  Smith 
and  Wild  Bill,  of  Abilene,  and  the 
Maher  brothers,  of  Wichita  and  Cald- 
well; the  disobedience  of  whose  orders 
meant  instant  death  to  the  lawless; 
where  government  by  an  iron  hand, 
was  imperative,  and  punishment  was 
quickly  administered  by  the  deadly  re- 
volver in  the  officer's  hands.  In  those 
days,  the  killing  of  a  man  created  less 
excitement  than  a  small  dog  fight  will 
today  in  the  streets  of  Wichita. 

The  fellow  who  attended  strictly  to 
his  own  legitimate  business,  had  no 
trouble  or  danger,  but  the  other  kind 
of  bipeds,  who  traveled  the  crooked 
route  soon  got  snuffed  out :  or  knowing 
existing  conditions  sung  low.  sawed 
wood,  said  and  did  nothing.  The  set- 
tlement of  the  valleys  of  the  Arkansas 
and  Ninnescah  Rivers  rendered  it  im- 
practical to  reach  Wichita  shipping 
yards  after  '73.  and  the  loading  of  cat- 
tle was  transferred  to  points  on  the 
railroad  farther  west,  halting  finally 
at  Dodge  City,  where  1SS7  saw  the  end 
of  the  use  of  the  famous  original  Abi- 
lene cattle  trail. 

But  in  1887.  enterprising  citizens  of 
Wichita  decided  to  establish  a  livestock 
market,  and  as  a  comconiitant  aux- 
iliary, packing  houses.  The  yards  were 
built  and  competent  firms  induced,  by 
liberal  aid  from  citizens,  established 
large  packing  houses.  But  the  typhoon 
of  "business  depression"  that  swept 
over  the  west  during  the  followin»jr  de- 
cade, coupled  with  bankruptiniX  tlisas- 
tcr.  consinning  fire  and  incompetent,  if 
not  imbecile  management  of  the  yards 
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and  market,  came  very  near  bringing 
the  whole  enterprise  to  absolute  failure 
and  ruin.  But  a  new  era  dawned  when 
resolute  citizens  rallied  to  the  rescue; 
burned  houses  were  rebuilt,  on  much 
larger  plans,  a  new  and  stronger  firm 
secured  the  one  engulfed  in  failure, 
adding  much  to  its  capacity;  and  new, 
competent  management  of  the  yards 
and  market  succeeded  unenterprising, 
incompetent  regime  in  charge  from  the 
beginning. 

So  that  now  Wichita  is  a  livestock 
market,  so  large  and  complete,  and  so 
firmly  established,  .  that  it  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  world's  livestock 
industry.  An  enlarged  capacity  equal 
to  5,000  head  of  cattle  and  7,000  hogs, 
showing  aggregate  receipts  of  110,000 
cattle,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion of  hogs,  and  over  12,000  sheep, 
nearly  3,000  horses  and  mules  in  the 
year  1908,  with  such  increased  receipts 
for  '09,  as  will  show  a  gain  of  100  to 
400  per  cent  over  the  last  preceeding 
year.  That  Wichita  will  become  a 
great,  complete,  and  permanent  live- 
stock market,  no  man  of  sense  and 
judgment,  now  for  a  moment  doubts. 

In  the  services  of  the  census  office, 
in  1880  and  again  in  1890,  it  became  a 
part  of  the  writer's  duty  to  gather  and 
collate  the  statistics  of  the  number  of 
head  of  livestock  that  had  been 
driven  north  on  the  Abilene  cattle  trail 
during  the  twenty-one  years  of  its  use, 
and  it  was  found  that  it  asrgregated 
fully  10,000,000  head,  which  valued  at 
the  over  low  estimate  of  $15  per  head, 
would  show  the  enormous  sum  of  $150,- 
000,000. 

Few  men  other  than  the  oldest  pion- 
eers, know  that  the  old  Illinoisan,  who 
is  daily  seen  upon  the  streets  of  Wich- 
ita was  the  founder,  and  for  years  stood 
at  the  head  of  and  gave  to  Kansas  so 
vast  a  commerce. 

Stated  briefly,  it  may  be  asked  what 
are  the  results  of  his  life's  work?  The 
truthful  answer  would  be :  He  brought 
the  stock  ranches  of  Texas  up  from 
valueless  property  to  be  easily  worth 
$50,000,000.  He  caused  stockers  and 
grazing  cattle  to  be  put  in  the  feed  lots, 


and  pastures  of  the  northwestern  far- 
mers at  prices,  their  capital  and  credit 
would  afford.  He  caused  wholesome, 
nourishing  beef  to  be  placed  daily  upon 
the  tables  of  the  laboring  millions  of 
the  East,  instead  of  a  stew  of  the  cheap- 
est cuts  once  a  week,  as  had  been  the 
case  for  years,  before  he  wrought. 
And  last  but  not  least,  he  created  a 
depot  of  supply  of  stock  or  seed  cattle 
from  which  were  drawn  stocks  of 
breeding  cattle  with  which  the  vast 
region  o'er  trodden  by  the  buffalo  and 
wild  man  for  centuries,  to  be  made  to 
contribute  to  the  welfare  and  comfort 
of  the  civilized  human  race,  bringing 
fortunes  to  thousands,  and  nourishing 
sustenance  to  millions  of  God's  plain 
people. 

Having  so  lived  and  wrought,  can  it 
be  said  of  him,  that  he  has  lived  in 
vain;  can  it  be  said  of  him  who  lifted 
thousands  to  fortune  and  comfort  and 
aided  millions  to  secure  more  of  the 
wholesome  subsistance  of  life ;  who 
gave  great  value  to  innumerable  herds, 
heretofore  valueless ;  who  brought  the 
vast  plains  into  rich  producing  areas: 
contributing  largely  to  the  enrichment 
of  the  northwestern  states,  and  aided 
incalculably  to  the  sum  of  human  com- 
fort and  happiness,  that  the  world,  at 
least  a  large  portion  thereof,  has  not 
been  greatly  blessed  beyond  estimate 
by  reason  of  hia  having  lived  and 
wrought  ? 

And  though  to  him  be  given  in  his 
declining  years  to  walk  the  humble 
paths  of  material  poverty,  as  the  re- 
ward for  his  foresight,  energy  an<l 
executive  daring — the  usual  portion  re- 
ceived by  him  who,  as  a  pioneer  or  in- 
ventor of  great  things — whilst  others 
of  duller  minds  following  in  his  foot- 
steps, along  paths  he  first  marked  out. 
and  with  unfaltering  faith  trod,  reap 
fortune's  rich  reward.  ^lany  have 
struck  the  vigorous  blows,  and  endured 
hardship's  relentless  hand,  that  their 
own  fortune  might  be  secured,  but  wlu> 
like  the  Illinoisan  laid  his  private  for- 
tune upon  the  altar,  giving  manhood's 
best  years  of  efforts,  unselfishly,  that 
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others  might  reap  rich  rewards  of  com- 
fort and  wealth. 

True  it  is  that  his  life  and  labor  have 
not  been  wholly  unrecognized  and  un- 
appreciated. Five  times  he  received 
Commissions  from  the  Treasury  and  In- 
terior Departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  eleventh  census,  he 
had  charge  of  the  enumeration  of  live- 
stock on  ranges  in  all  territories  and 
states  of  the  United  States,  which  at 
that  time — 1890 — comprised  half  of  the 


area  of  the  Union.  His  statistical  re- 
ports on  the  livestock  industry  upon 
the  plains,  in  this  and  former  censuses, 
served  to  call  capital's  attention  to 
meat  production  in  the  grazing  regions; 
and  thereafter  it  became  a  widely 
recognized  profitable  field  for  invest- 
ment and  fortune.  For  nearly  three 
decades  he  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Interior  Department,  as  an  expert  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  livestock  in- 
dustry on  the  Ranges. 


A  Typical  Trio  of  Osage  Indians,  the  Richest  Pagrans  on  Earth. 


fmttj  Kansas 

BY  THE  OBSERVER 


PRATT,  Kansas,  derives  its  name 
from  the  county  of  which  it  is 
the  seat.  Pratt  County  was  chris- 
tended  in  the  name  of  the  noted  Cap- 
tain Pratt  of  the  United  States  Cavalry 
Service,  so  those  who  read  should  not 
be  astonished  at  the  dash  and  spirit  of 
a  town  which  had  so  noble  a  sire.  So 
faithful  to  the  spirit  of  its  birth,  that  to 
suggest  delay  in  a  public  undertaking 


of  Pratt  was  born— a  healthy  child  and 
alive — and  having  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  geographical  center  of 
the  county,  it  has  made  itself  the  sine- 
cure of  south  central  Kansas  ever  since. 

Fights, — it  has  had  them:  defeats, 
never.  That  word  "defeat"  is  an  ana- 
chronism in  the  vocabulary  of  any  one 
born  in  Pratt.  They  don't  teach  it  in 
the  public  schools.  But  when  you  come 
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means  the  relegation  of  that  author  to 
the  cemetery  of  "Has  Beens,"  So  in- 
tense are  its  sons  in  preserving  the  tra- 
ditional escutcheon  that  they  are  all  en- 
titled to  a  life  membership  in  the  "Do 
it  Now"  Club. 

Along  in  the  year  of  18S4  when  the 
festive  prairie  (log  barked  liis  signal 
from  mound  to  mound,  and  the  sphynx 
of  his  household,  the  sleepless  owl,  sat 
blinking  in  the  noon-day  sun,  the  town 


down  to  "hustle"  one  can  find  the 
word  written  in  every  sprightly  sto|>. 
flash  of  the  eye,  and  bend  of  the  body 
throughout  the  town.  Aside  from  tlie 
fact,  "that  they  all  come  back."  VvMi 
is  known  as  a  town  of  BEArTlFl  I* 
IIOMKS,  and  the  civic  pride  entniN 
"(piick  action.*'  "fair  deliverv"  nnd 
"WE-lIKLl»-YOU-ON-TnivWAV."" 

Pratt  is  not  a  city, —  it  is  simply  a 
big  town  of  3,500  ]>eople.  that  supports 
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(1)— RESIDENCE  OF  DR.  WALKER.  (2)-RESIDEXCE  OF  J.  S.  PARXES. 

(3)— RESIDJENCE  OF  G.  S.  SiMITH.  (4)-RESIDEXCE    OF  A.    F.  JONES. 

(5)-RESIDEXCE  OF  W.  H.  THOMPSON. 
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six  churches,  two  ward  and  one  public 
high  school,  and  a  library  of  2,U00 
volumes.  The  revenue  for  this  support 
is  derived  from  eight  business  blocks 
mostly  brick  and  two  railroads — one  a 
transcontinental  line,  and  the  other  an 
important  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe. 

The  city  has  a  modern  water  works 
system  and  the  supply  of  water  is  de- 
rived from  six  deep  wells  which  are  in- 
exhaustible. It  has  seven  miles  of  sew- 
erage, ten  miles  of  water  mains  and 
fifteen  miles  of  modern  cement  walks. 


County  one  will  find  by  diligent  perusal 
of  the  transfers  of  land  that  property 
has  doubled  in  value  in  the  last  four 
years.  Wheat,  corn,  kaffir  corn,  oats 
and  barley  are  the  principal  crops, 
while  horses,  mules,  cattle  and  hogs 
hold  their  own  place  in  furnishing  their 
productive  returns  to  the  farmer. 

Pratt  has  two  railroads.  It  is  a  di- 
vision point  for  one  and  a  branch  ter- 
minus for  the  other.  Their  combined 
payrolls  will  exceed  $30,000  monthly 
and  the  receipts  for  freight  will  ex- 
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VIEW  OF  THE  PRATT  MILL  AND  LIGHT  CO.  S  PLANT. 


There  are  three  newspapers  publish- 
ed in  the  town — "The  Republican." 
*'The  Union"  and  the  "Daily  News," 
which  furnish  the  reading  public  with 
a  news  service  that  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

The  postoffice  at  Pratt  shows  a 
greater  per  cent  of  increased  business 
from  last  year's  statistics  than  any 
other  office  in  the  state.  Four  rural 
routes  are  centered  here  and  employ- 
mr:^t  is  given  to  five  clerks  in  the  local 
office. 

In  the  office  of  the  assessor  of  Pratt 


ceed  $7,000  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

A  $75,000  court  lunise  is  now  in 
course  of  construction  and  a  county  jail 
is  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 

One  of  the  most  thorough  and  best 
equipped  high  school  building  in  the 
state  was  erected  this  year  at  a  cost  ot 
$36.0(X).  The  various  dopartmonts  arc 
in  the  hands  of  capable  teachers  and  in- 
structors, and  Pratt  points  with  priilc 
to  its  institutions  of  learning. 

There  are  three  banks  in  Pratt,  hav- 
ing a  combined  capital  of  $rJ.>.<^'^* 
Their  total  surplus  is  $12,0lX>  and  their 


Teaclaers  of  Pratt  Coiinity  High  Scliool 
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deposits  aggregate  o\-er  one  million  dol-  and  that    explains    the  pronounced 

lars.     ,  beautiful  residence  districts. 

A  distinctive  feature  that  entitles  There  is,  at  this  time,  in  course  of 

Pratt  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  gal-  construction,  public  and  private  build- 


1 


axy   of   well-to-do    municipalities   is,  ings,  which,  when  completed,  will  cost 

that  its  citizens  own  and  occupy  their  in  the  aggreg-ate  $250,0(30. 

own  homes.     Few,    indeed,    are    the  The  bonded  indebtedness  of  Pratt  is 

houses  built  for  the  purpose  of  rent,  $52,000.    Of  this   amount   $50,000  is 
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now  being  expended  in  th^  tcrrension 
of  water  mains  and  other  -trr-.t-  enter- 
prises. The  taxable  value  .i  its  real 
estate  is  $2,723,291,  which  sjlotts  less 
than  a  two-mill  taxation  on  ":•  nds. 

Pratt  boasts  of  the  youn^f^  news- 
keeps  busy.  It  has  the  weli^e  of  its 
town  uppermost  at  all  times  szid  per- 
sonal differences  are  always  s:aeriiieed 
if  necessary  for  the  bettemir-i  of  the 
municipality. 

A  write-up  of  Pratt  woiild  not  be 


W.  L.  Brown.  His  publication,  estab- 
lished only  a  short  time  ago.  promises 
to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
affairs  of  the  community  in  which  it  is 
published  as  well  as  in  the  state. 

The  Pratt  :\Iill  &  Light  Company 
is  probably  the  most  important  and 
most  enthusiastic  enterprise  in  Pratt. 
It  has  more  capital  invested  than  any 
other  business  institution  of  the  com- 
munity and  behind  it  are  men  of  vim 
and  intelligence. 


HARLOW   B.  BROWN, 
Eciior  of  the  Pratt  Daily  News. 


complete  without  personal  nirniion  of 
D.  W.  Blaine.  He  is  a  b-rliever  in 
publicity  and  he  makes  his  belief  a 
valuable  asset  to  himself,  t:  his  com- 
munity and  to  his  state.  ETrr:rbody  in 
Kansas  knows  D.  W.  Blaine  c  f  PnUt. 

Pratt  boo-sts  of  the  youn-^st  news- 
paper editor  in  Kansas,  'Sir.  Harlow  B. 
Brown,  the  20-year-old  son  vi  Mayor 


And  this  is  the  story  of  Pratt.  Now 
history,  but  just  as  it  is,  in  the  every 
day  walk  of  human  kind — salubrious, 
energetic,  faithful,  consistent,  holding 
out  a  hand  to  welcome  the  one  who 
tarries  within  her  gates,  and  embrac- 
ing one  who  adopts  the  spirit  of  lionest 
push,  which  so  much  determines  the 
destinies  of  mankind. 


Oar  Point  ©I  Vmvj 


OUR  BIRTHDAY. 

The  January  number  of  the  Kansas  Maga- 
zine will  mark  the  beginning  of  its  second 
year.  The  past  twelve  months  have  been 
full  of  interest  to  us.  We  have  made  many 
acquaintances  throughout  the  entire  nation 
until  to-day  we  visit  ex-Kansans  in  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  many  in  foreign 
lands.  We  enjoy  this  friendly  association; 
and,  judging  from  the  hundreds  of  heart  to 
heart  messages  that  we  receive  from  our 
multitude  of  readers  we  have  concluded  that 
the  enjoyment  is  mutual. 

The  speedy  decline  and  final  demise  of 
Kansas  Magazines  before  us  caused  some  to 
despair  at  the  very  beginning.  Others, 
prompted  by  state  pride,  predicted  our  suc- 
cess and  even  wished  us  God  speed.  We  are 
by  no  means  "self-satisfied,"  but  we  are  will- 
ing to  allow  our  readers  to  judge  concerning 
whether  or  not  we  have  made  progress. 

When  it  comes  to  financial  success,  we 
can  say  honestly  and  frankly  to  those  who 
have  joined  us  in  our  undertaking,  that  the 
Kansas  Magazine  will  be  upon  a  sound, 
profit  making  basis  at  the  beginning  of  its 
second  year.  We  do  not  make  this  asser- 
tion boastfully  but  we  do  make  it  honestly 
and  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  back  our 
statement  with  facts  and  figures.  We  want 
now  to  assure  our  friends  who  have  stood  by 
us  during  the  trying  times  of  our  early 
existence,  that  if  they  will  continue  to  give 
us  the  same  loyal  support  we  will  give  to 
the  state  of  Kansas  a  publication  that  will 
do  her  justice  and  bring  honor  to  her  good 
name  from  the  remotest  borders  of  our 
splendid  nation. 

JUST  CARELESSNESS. 
There  Isn't  anything  in  existence  that  is 
bringing  more  real  grief  and  discomfort  to 
the  race  than  common  every-day  carelessness. 
The  direful  consequences  of  carelessness  are 
apparent  everywhere.  The  bell  boy  affords 
an  excellent  example  of  this  evil  and  the 
bank  president  is  not  an  invariable  excep- 
tion. It's  carelessness,  carelessness  all  along 
the  line.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  terrible  dis- 
asters can  be  traced  to  carelessness.  Some 
self-satisfied,  shiftless  fellow  thinks  that  his 
work  will  be  done  well  just  because  he's 
doing  it  himself.  He  falls  asleep  and  some- 
body is  killed  because  he  didn't  stay  awake. 
The  careless  clerk  gets  his  orders  mixed  and 
his  employer  loses  the  business  of  a  good 
customer.  The  plumber  promises  to  make 
the  gas  connections  and  straightway  forgets 
his  promise  and  as  a  result  father  contracts 
a  terrible  cold  and  the  baby  dies  with  pneu- 
monia.   The  careless  printer  leaves  out  a 


clause  in  a  legal  publication  and  some  widow 
loses  a  fortune  because  of  his  neglect.  The 
stenographer  chews  carelessly  away  at  her 
gum;  misspells  every  fifth  word  and  there- 
by brings  grief  to  all  concerned.  The  joy 
rider,  more  careless  than  them  all,  rams  his 
machine  against  a  tree  and  instantly  kills 
the  friends  who  have  been  careless  enough 
to  accompany  him.  The  bank  cashier  be- 
comes careless- with  his  fingers  and  takes 
from  the  till  fortunes  that  belong  to  others. 
Carelessness  is  the  direct  cause  of  more 
trouble  and  genuine  sorrow  than  all  of  the 
trusts  and  illegal  combines  on  earth. 


During  all  of  this  hubbub  and  hurrah 
about  the  bona  fide  finder  of  the  North  Pole 
we  have  failed  yet  to  read  any  sound 
reason  as  to  why  this  frigid  core  of  the 
earth's  axis  should  have  been  discovered  at 
all.  Wouldn't  it  have  been  just  as  sensible 
to  have  spent  a  million  dollars  and  a  cen- 
tury of  time  trying  to  locate  the  center  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean?  About  the  most  prac- 
tical feature  of  the  whole  frigid  affair  thus 
far,  is  the  heated  discussion  that  has  fol- 
lowed the  alleged  discoveries. 


Earl  Bullock,  the  fifteen-year-old  lad  who 
recently  made  a  record  at  bank  robbing  and 
then  committed  suicide,  was  one  of  the 
many  boys  who  have  nothing  to  do  in  early 
childhood  but  play  "keeps"  and  loaf  around 
on  the  streets.  He  began  his  youth  in  idle- 
less  and  ended  his  brief  life  in  crime. 
Idleness  and  crime  are  twin  brothers;  they 
can  be  found  together  always.  The  parents 
who  are  unable  to  find  something  for  their 
children  to  do  can  well  afford  to  adopt  the 
policy  of  race  suicide. 

MUNICIPAL  INSOLENCE 
In  this  day  of  the  square  deal  and  general 
reform  why  wouldn't  it  be  a  wise  thins; 
to  enact  a  few  laws  compelling  the  various 
and  sundry  clerks,  superintendents,  etc..  of 
public  service  corporations  to  show  signs  oC 
politeness  semi-occasionally?  When  the 
ordinary  layman  enters  a  retail  store  with 
cash  upon  his  person  with  which  to  make 
a  purchase,  he  is  usually  received  with  imi«'h 
cordiality  by  the  man  who  has  wares  to  sell. 
When  he  steps  into  a  hank  with  money  to 
deposit  the  cashier  receives  him  with  open 
arms  and  a  beaming  countenance.  Let  ll)!:* 
same  man  enter  the  office  of  a  city  w.itcr 
company  or  a  nuinl(  ipal  light  and  jHiwor 
company  in  a  town  of  ton  thousantl  popula- 
tion or  over  and  meekly  reqticst  service  of 
some  kind  and  in  about  nine  cases  out  of  ton 
he  gets  bald  Insolence.  There  ought  to  be 
some  sort  of  redress. 


OUR  POINT  OF  VIEW 
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AN  ELIXIR  FOR  THE  STORK 
It  Is  with  much  confusion  and  embarrass- 
ment that  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  over  two  thousand  fewer  births 
were  reported  in  Kansas  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  1908-1909  than  were  reported  during  the 
same  months  of  1907-1908.  In  the  fiscal  year 
of  1906-1907,  under  the  good  reign  of 
Theodore  the  Prolific,  our  crop  of  "little 
things"  totaled  25,990.  Despite  a  gain  of 
over  95,000  population  since  that  "bountiful 
season"  our  benign  friend  the  Storkerino 
can  only  show  a  record  of  23,850  calls  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  just  closed.  If  this  sort 
of  "downward  revision"  continues  at  this 
alarming  ratio  it  will  take  only  about  thir- 
teen years  to  banish  the  long-billed,  long- 
legged  purveyor  of  peaches  from  our  midst 
entirely. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Crumbine,  who  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  above  named  bird  in  a 
business  way,   declares  "there's  a  reason," 


but  his  reason,  true  as  it  may  be,  is  hardly 
proper  for  publication  outside  of  mediums 
printed  for  the  profession.  The  Kansas 
Magazine  believes  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  if  problem  it  may  be  called,  lies 
entirely  within  the  province  of  our  versatile 
legislature.  We  humbly  offer  the  following 
statutory  suggestions  which  we  firmly  be- 
lieve will  at  least  render  the  situation  less 
alarming: 

1.  Pass  a  law  forbidding  any  individual, 
institution  or  company  from  employing  any 
girl  under  the  ripe  age  of  27  years. 

2.  Enact  a  statute  making  it  a  mis- 
demeanor for  any  Kansas  family  to  adopt 
a  baby  who  has  been  .shipped  in  from  any 
other  state. 

3.  Be  it  further  enacted  that  it  shall  be 
a  penitentiary  offense  for  any  landlord  to 
place  in  any  daily  or  weekly  paper  in  Kan- 
sas a  "For  Rent"  ad.  with  a  "no  children" 
clause  attached  thereto. 
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SHY  AT  THE  CASH. 

A  good  many  people  are  red  hot  boosters 
until  it  comes  to  putting  up  the  cash. — Mack 
Cretcher. 


ANTI  RACE  SUICIDE. 

The  idea  of  fewer  children  and  better  at- 
tention to  them  looks  good.  There  has  been 
too  much  complaint  about  race  suicide  and 
too  little  attention  given  to  taking  care  of 
the  children  that  are  born. — Lawrence  Jour- 
nal. 


.  SORELY  DISAPPOINTED. 

That  story  about  former  President  Roose- 
velt being  killed  in  Africa  was  probably 
started  by  Wall  Street.  It  was  a  sore  dis- 
appointment to  them  that  it  was  not  true. — 
Canton  Pilot. 


O  YOU  RAT! 

A  Wichita  man  had  occasion  to  look  for  a 
discarded  automobile  tire  the  other  day  and 
found  that  the  hired  girl  had  been  using  it 
for  a  "rat."  Oh,  these  modern  pompadours! 
— Stafford  Courier. 


"CONSISTENCY  THOU  ART,"  ETC 

We  know  a  man  who  puts  up  a  forceful 
argument  in  favor  of  the  individual  drink- 
ing cup  but  who  doesn't  hesitate  to  take  a 
chew  of  tobacco  from  a  plug  the  other  fellow 
has  been  mouthing  around. — The  Kansas 
Optomlst. 


'THERE'S  A  REASON." 

A  Kansas  school  teacher  whose  boy  pupils 
were  poor  spellers,  has  introduced  an  inno- 
vation says  an  exchange.  When  a  girl 
misses  a  word  and  a  boy  spells  it  the  boy  is 
permitted  to  kiss  the  girl  who  missed.  It 
has  had  a  magical  effect  upon  the  boys,  but 
now  the  girls  are  becoming  poor  spellers, 
so  that  teacher  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  her  plan. — Stafford  Courier. 


'TWAS  VERY  FOOLISH. 

The  "Chautauqua  salute"  which  consisted 
of  waving  handkerchiefs  has  been  abolished 
because  it  is  unsanitary.  It  ought  to  have 
been  cut  out  years  ago  because  It  is  idiotic. — 
Abilene  Reflector. 


REPORTER  EXONERATED. 

The  Hutchinson  News  exonerates  the  re- 
porter who  wrote  Sheridan  Ploughe's  name 
"Theodore  Ploughe"  on  the  ground  that  Mr. 
Ploughe  wrote  his  signature  for  the  re- 
porter himself. 


MISTAKEN  IDENTITY. 

An  lola  farmer  was  working  in  his  field 
on  Sunday  and  was  struck  by  lightning.  It 
happens  the  farmer  is  a  Seven  Day  Ad- 
ventist  and  is  of  the  opinion  the  Lord  mane 
a  mistake  in  this  particular  instance. — 
Hutchinson  Gazette. 
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An  Exquisitely  Beautiful 
Silk  for  ^ 
Dresses  and  Waists 

To  show  you  what  Sueslne  Silk  Is  like  and  the  wonder- 
fully brilliant  and  delicate  colors  suitable  for  negligee, 
house,  street,  carriage,  calling  and  evening  gowns  of 
every  description. 

fre  will  send  you,  ab.soIntelT'  free,  thirty-seven  samples 
of  Snesine  Silk — more  than  2So  square  Inches  altogeth- 
er, equal  In  all  to  two  pages  of  this  magaKine. 

We  ask  only,  that,  when  writing  for  these  free  samples, 
you  will  mention  the  name  of  your  regular  dry  goods 
dealer,  and  say  whether  he  sells  Suesine  Silk  or  not. 
Please  be  sure  to  give  this  information  in  writing  to  us. 

Suesine  Silk  IS  Silk.  We  cannot  emphasize  that  too 
strongly.  Do  not  confuse  it  with  the  scores  of  "look-like" 
silks.  Suesine  is  real  silk.  Woven  inside  the  pure  silk  ia 
a  fine,  strong,  long  silky  filament  of  Egyptian  cotton— 
grlving  double  strength  and  double  wear  without  detract- 
ing from  the  exquisite  beauty  and  fineness  of  the  silk 
Itself,  That  is  the  "Suesine  Idea."  It  Is  ours.  Nobody 
can  copy  or  imitate  it.  That  is  why  Suesine.  while  cost- 
ing much  less  than  Jap  or  China  silk,  gives  better  service 
and  holds  its  beauty  longer.  It  proves  its  value  better,  not 
only  at  first  sight,  but  by  actual  wear.  Suesine  will  not 
crack  or  split  at  creases,  nor  will  it  develop  pinholes  like 
adulterated  silk. 

Once  you  see  Suesine  Silk  you  will  not  be  able  to  resist 
Its  charm— that  is  why  we  want  you  to  see  it.  Send  at 
once  for  the  thirty-seven  free  samples,  showing  the  cheer- 
ful, dainty,  brilliant  shades,  and  these  new  colors  so  much 
In  demand:— Mulberry  Wistaria  Taupe  Catawaba 
Sapphire  Peacock  Lobster  Emerald 

Suesine  Silk  is  a  fabric  for  dressy  uses  or  for  constant 
wear— for  every  week  in  the  year,  and  for  every  day  in 
the  wcv-k. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Suesine  Silk— with  the  name  on  the 
selvedge— don't  be  talked  into  buying  a  substitute  or  you 
will  be  sorry.  Suesine  Silk  has  tempted  scores  of  stores 
to  offer  cheap  flimsy  stuffs  masquerading  and  trading  on 
the  reputation  of  Suesine;  these  imitations  are  adulterat- 
ed with  tin,  glue  and  Iron-dust  which  make  them  quickly 
fall  Into  pieces— don't  be  coaxed  or  persuaded  Into  buying 
them,  for  you  will  sure  regret  It  if  you  do.  Insist  upon 
the  genuine  SueMne  with  the  name 
SUESINE  SILK 

stamped  along  the  edge  ot  every  yard.  The  fact  that  we 
stamp  the  name  on  every  yard  of  Suesine  Silk  proves  that 
we  are  certain  that  Suesine  will  please  you. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  Suesine  Silk,  write  to  us  (merv- 
tlonlng  your  dealer's  name  and  address)  and  we  will  make 
It  easy  for  you  to  examine  and  buy  Suesine  Silk— as  easy 
as  if  you  stood  at  the  counter.  We  do  not  sell  Suesine 
S..<c  except  to  de-'lers— but  if  we  cannot  send  you  the 
name  and  address  of  a  dealer  in  your  city  who  has  Sue- 
sine Silk,  you  may  send  us  the  money — 4TM:C  a  yard— and 
we  will  see  that  your  order  is  filled  by  a  reliable  house. 
Suesine  Silk  will  thus  cost  you  no  more  than  If  you 
bought  at  a  store  ao  your  own  city.  Write  for  the  thirty- 
seven  FREE  samples  today,  NOW, 

Bedford  Mills  » -^i^Eifr' 


«71«.«n««-r»i.o 


Al-ways,  when  wriliufr.  i*' 
your  Dtiiltr,  aud  > 


Sutitue. 


(|\      for  •ii 

An.l  for. •> in. 
for  .It*         An.l  Km 
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Mr.  Merchant! 


You  want  to  increase  your  business,  and  no  doubt  spend  hundreds  of 
dollars  yearly  for  general  advertising. 

The  most  effective  place  to  advertise  is  in  front  of  your  own  store. 

A  Pyro  One  Light  Electric  Sign,  costing  but  one  to  two  cents  an  hour  to 
illuminate,  will  draw  trade,  because  it  is  attractive  day  and  night,  and  must 
be  read  by  every  one  passing  within  two  blocks  of  your  place  of  business. 

Electric  Signs  have  come  to  stay,  and  we  have  solved  the  problem  of 
economy  in  this  mode  of  advertising. 

Write  today  for  price  and  terms. 


KA17  Sier^  &  rvlA^UFACTUOI^JG  CO 

909  GRAND  AVENUE,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
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The  Fourth  National  Bank 

United  States,  State,  County  and  City  Depository 

WICHITA.  KANSAS. 

.  Condensed  statement  of  its  condition  at  the 
close  of  business,  September  1,  1909. 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and   Discounts  $1,696,386.94 

Banking-  House   ,;   35,000.00 

Redemption   Fund    10,000,00 

Cash  Resources — 

U.  S.  Bonds  at  par  %  275,000.00 

Other    High    Class  Bonds 

at    par   166.291.82 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange.  1,694.056.79 

$2,135,348.61 

Total   $3,876,735.55 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock   $  200,000.00 

Surplus    150,000.00 

Circulation    200,000.00 

Undivided  Profits    21,326.27 

Deposits — 

Individuals   $1,986,737.55 

Banks   1,317,671.73 

Government    1,000.00 

$3,305,409.28 

Total   $3,876,735.55 

The  above  is  correct, 

V.   H.  BRANCH, 

Cashier. 


DCSicMS 


UICHITA  €hCRAY/XC  COHPANY 


WALTER  E.  IVIAXWELL.      .JAS.  B.  HUNTER 
DOERS  OF  WORK  THAT  PLEASES 


mm 


A  Telephone  Call  will  do  it  All. 
Short  order  work  a  specialty   to  transient 
or  out-of-town  patrons. 

THE  PARISIAN  CLEANING  &  HAT  WORKS 

Crawford  Building,  Wichita.  Kans. 
Bell  Phcne  1400.  Ind.  Phone  1444. 


CHILE  MAKER 


W.  A.  DYE    107-109  S.  Rock  Island  Ave.    Wichita..  Kan  I 
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"The  Fa^e^t  Growing 

Thing  in  the  State" 

WICHITA 

i 

DAILY 

BEACON 

To-day's  News 
1  o-uay  I 

^^^^^^  ^^S^ 
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Free,  Free,  Free 

We  are  Distributers  for  the  World  of 


Send  for  our  Free  Souvenir  and  our  Little  Book  About  Roofing. 

Write  for  our  booklet  *'The  Door  Beautiful.'*  Send  us  name  of 
your  lumber  dealer.  Better  get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list 
and  receive  valuable  ''pointers'*  on  building. 

THE  OKLAHOrM  SASH  AND  DOOR  COMPANY 

N.  S,  DARLING,  President         ::        OKLAHOMA  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


K.  G.  S.  RAILWAY 

The  Kansas  GIty  Southern  Railway  Go. 

The  Popular  Route  to  the  South  Through  Kansas  City 

Special  Sleepers  to  Joplin  and  Fort  Smith 


Observation  Gars  Through  the  Mountains  of  Tlrkansas 

For  Health  and  recuperation,  visit  Sulphur  Springs,  Arkansas.  All  Year  Health  Resort. 


TIte  KiMber^  Hotel  and  Bath  House  now  open 

Illustrated  folders  sent  free. 


S.  C.  WTIRXER,  General  Passenger  Tl^ent,  Kansas  GIty,  Mo. 
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The  Interstate  Marble 
and  Tile  Company 


Good  Morning 


Tile  is  Cheap 

Cement 
is  Cheap 


I  Represent 


We  loaded  up  on  tile  when  it  was 
cheap  last  winter.  If  you  own  a 
bank,  meat  market,  drug  store, 
barber  shop  or  hotel  anywhere  in 
Kansas,  Oklahoma  or  Colorado, 
send  us  a  plan  of  the  space  to  be 
covered  and  see  how  little  it  will 
cost  you  for  a  tile  floor. 


619  Jackson  St.,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


Wichita  Rug  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


I'l'i'iVV, 


I  I  M  I  I  1 


i 


HIGH 
GRADE 


RUGS 


HAND 
MADE 


FROM  OLD  CARPETS 

OFnCE,  FACTORY  AND  WORKS 

226  S.  Main  Street.         WICHITA,  KANSAS 

WRITEIFOR  CATALOG 


We  Trill  fruarantee  to  teach  you  by 
*iail  the  most  fascinatinf: ami  protitable 
profession  in  the  world  to-tl:iy. 

Learn  the  advortisins  business  from 
the  original  pchool  — the  bipRCst  and 
most  substantial  institution  of  ita  kind 
in  the  world.  If  you  are  ambitious  and 
energetic  and  have  a  common  school 
-education,  wo  can  teach  jou  the  busi- 
ness by  correspondcnco  and  increase 
your  income  from  20'/o  to  lOU^'i. 

Send  for  our  beautiful 
prospectus  :  it's  free. 

PAGE = DAVIS  SCHOOL 

ADDBESS  EITHER  OFFICE 

^tlS  Page  Buildins:,  Chicago. 
Dept.  618,  56  Smiu  St. 


Only$l 


A  i'ort'.  rt  TiiiH-Kffpcr, 
calliiii:  thf  Hi>ur  niul 
tile  H;ilf-H<)ur.    X.  arlv 
Two  Feet  High.  14  Inches  Wide  in  Solid 
Walnut  Sd  iK-auiiUil  aiul  \is<  liil  an 

ornanu  nt  lor  your  d.  n  or  ycnir  hoTut— <ni 
such  easy  ttTTus — mail  us  #1.(X»  for  oiw  year's 
.su1)scrii)rion  to  our  niaura/.iin-,  then  you  pay 
$1.00  a  month  for  only  M  months. 

COMMON-SENSE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Drpt.  CIS,  rape  HuiUllni;.  Chicaoo 


Do  It  Now! 


Don't 
Put  Off 
Buying 
a 

Motorcycle 


'i 

•a 

When  you  know  that  you  actually  need  it. 
The    Motorcycle    increases    your  earning 
capacity,   facilitates   business   and   is  un- 
equaled  for  pleasure. 
We  sell  the  best  makes. 

The  Hockaday Motorcycle  Co. 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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Happy^thejCookJ^  Uses 

Kelley's 
Famous 
Flour  

For  Sale  by  Mo^  Fir^  Class 
Dealers  Everywhere 
and  Made  by 

TheWm.Kellev  Milling  Co 

HUTtnlNSON,  KANSAS 

After  2\1I! 
Best  of  Tim 

Urn  So 

Flour! 

Cbe  Rutcbinson  mm  Co. 

i)uivnin$9n^  ixansas 

UNITED  STATES  DEPOSITORY 

E.  L  MEYER      L.  A.  BIGGER      A.  W.  EAGAN 
Preiident              Vice  Pres't  Ca«hier 
ESTABLISHED  1876 

?ir$t  national  Bank 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS 

$2')fl  nno  no 
ptcbinsott,  Kansas 

^he  Hutchinson  Lumber  and^ 
Planing  Mill  Company 

JAMES  ST.  JOHN      A.  W.  McCANDLESS  M.H.WAGNER 

Pretideot              i'ec'y  &nd  Treat.             V  ice  Preit. 

Offices        Yards,  1  to  10  Sherman  West 
Mill.  ATcnoe  A,  West 

(^UTCHINSON     :     :     :  KANSAS^ 

iUfkfk^  MONTH,  $60  Expense  Allowance 
\^||at  start,  to  put  out  Merchandise  and 
T      ^  Grocery  Catalogs.    Mail  order  house. 
American    Home    Supply    Co.,    Desk  12-A, 
Chicago,  III. 

\      Good  Money—iiood  l*0(*i(ionM— We  Fiirniuli  llie  I'o^il  ions 
V  \.        Free—D.j  you  w.mt  to  l.c  I'nvaic  Strcrdary.  Siei.ot;-  X*'*'°^V 
\     \^        raphcr.  Uo..k  ki-fpcr.  banker.  Clerk.  I'erinian.  Court      X  ^ 
*«/,  ^fs.       keporter,  or  a  Colloife  Instructor  ?     You  can  win     /  • 
1,       '  O,,  '•O^         money,    influence    ami    rapid    advancement      I  J 
"/•V^   *A     O.         Voun«  people  c.me  from   liltcen   stales.     V  1 
Many  new  ones  enroll  every  .Monday.  ^ 
\.     '❖••V                       W'                '"11  ..'f-mation  and  one  ¥ 
♦..                    %                of  the  best  pens  made  free.    We      ,       -  _» 

°.                  ■        .  ■  Ar.    '<  ^     leKe   in    Kan.av     llau<am\      V  ^ 
••                                        Oa     Schooloi  Penmanship  (one       \  * 
S                                       X   ^-«^     o<                                            ■  ^"^i^ 
A.  '          \      worldt  and  our  free^^  1^ 
'.W    •"■ploymen.  bur-0[ 
"■••v                             -  .    ""nec'tuin"""   6.  L.  MflOOr,  PdS. 

FREE  BOOK  QN  CANCER 

Every  person  autTorintr  from  Cjincer  shovild  rwid  the 
new  illustratetl  book  recently  written  by  a  noted  author- 
ity on   this  diaeBise.    Sent   frre   to  anyone  intoresieti. 
Write  twJay.    Address  Dr.  O.  A.  Johnaon.  Suite  8<v*v.  1233 
Grand  Avenue.  Kansas  City.  Mi.ssouri. 
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Everybody  Likes  It,  Who's  Tried  It! 


WHAT?  The  Dry  Cleaning,  Pressing,  Repairing 
Hat  Work  Done  by 

The  PEOPLE'S CleaiiDganOfeMs 

IND.  PHONE  178  BELL  PHONE  17S 

131  NORTH  LAWRENCE  AVE. 

Wichita       -  Kansas 


ALL  tlALF-TONES 
THIS  ISSUE 

Capper  Engraving  Co 

TOPEK  A,  KANSAS. 

y./iBaira,  Mpv. 


r 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

ATLANTIC  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

"M ORGAN   lTn  E" 

Unexcelled  Freight  Service  between  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  South- 
ern, Southwestern  and  Western  states. 

Unsurpassed  Facilities  for  handling  All  Classes  of  Freight. 

The  Fastest  and  Best  Freight  Ships  in  Coastwise  Service. 

Direct  Connections  at  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  for  All  points  in 
KANSAS  and  OIOjAHOMA. 


SAILINGS 


Between  New  York  and  Galveston — Three  sailings  from  each  Port  each  week. 
Between  New  York  and  New  Orleans — Two  sailings  weekly  in  e;u'h  tliroctioii. 
We  want  your  patronage  and  respectfully  solicit  a  trial  shipment. 


L.  J.  SPENCE 

General  Freight  Agent 
366  Broadway,   NEW  YORK  CITY 


H.  G.  KAILL 

General  Agent 
901  Walnut  St..  KANSAS  CITY 


A.  G.  LITTLE 
Trar.  Freight  Agent 
901  Walnot  St..  KANSAS  CITY  A 
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Living  in  a  Tent 

When  Hunting 

Fishing  or  Outing 

If  it's  one  of  our  Tents,  is  just  like  being 
at  home,  with  the  fun  added.  We 
make  tents  of  all  sizes  and  kinds. 

DO  NOT  FORGET  US 

We  Make  Anything  in  the  Canvas  Line 


Ponca  Tent  &  Awning  Co. 


WICHITA,  KANSAS 


SICK  PEOPLE 
I  Will  Bring  You  Good  Luck 


AND  GENERAL  DECLINE 

AND  CURE  WHAT  AILS  YOU.  TRY  IT 


30  Days  q^fT 

Course 


For  Booklet 
Gail  or  Write 


LOPEZ  REMEDY  COMPANY 

313  East  Douglas  WICHITA,  KANS 


Tobacco  Users 


Cigar,  Cigarette  Smokers,  Snuff  User,  w  hy 
Don't  You  Write  Me 


T  can  cure  you  at  home  and  let  you  ko  rijrht  on  with 
your  work  or  business.  Nl-K  J  makes  quitting  a  pleas- 
ure,    mple,  harmless,  vegetable.    O.rections  easy. 

You  cant  forget.  If  yo  i  <  on  t  say  it  is  wrrth  ten  times 
its  price,  it  costs  you  nothing:.  Let  me  show  you  proofs. 
Send  me  your  name  before  joj  forgret  it.   DO  IT  NOW. 


KING  NI-KO, 


Wichita,  Kans. 


FREE 


1 


Fifteen  different  post  cards,  with  three 
months  subscription  for  10  cents. 
Largest  and  oldest  collectors.  100 
page  monthly  on  stamps,  coins,  post 
cards,  curios,  minerals,  old  books,  relics. 

PHIL   WEST  COLLECTORS  WORLD 

Superior,  Nebr. 
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CHEAP   ALFALFA  LANDS 

$22  to  $35  Per  Acre 

Underlaid  with  soft  water.  Brights  Dis- 
ease, and  consumption  unknown  here.  Raise 
4  crops  whether  it  rains  or  not.  Two  new 
railroads  laying  steel  through  these  valleys, 
will  increase  land  150  per  cent.  Best  of  soil 
clear  through  to  water.  No  hard  pan.  More 
alfalfa  seed  shipped  from  this  county  than 
from  any  other  in  U.  S.  Sold  every  man. 
Some  tracts  improved  and  growing  alfalfa. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  alfalfa  and  wheat 
lands  and  can  show  you  just  what  you  want. 
Railroad  fare  paid  to  purchasers.  Fare  from 
Wichita  $4.35.  Write  or  call  at  once  as 
lands  are  selling  fast. 

ISRAEL  BROS.,  125  N.  Market,  Wichita,  Ks. 


misjppss 

nt  mm  wiu  ct 

WiCHrrA.KANS. 


HOWARD 
MILLS 
CO. 


WICHITA.  KAKS. 


"PEERLESS  PRINCESS" 

Best  Patent  Flour 

Peerless  and  withoutrival  in  the  requirements 
for  the  perfectly  regulated  cusine.  Supe- 
,   rior  and  unexcelled  for  every  K  ind  of 
cooking:  or  baking:— without  a  peer 
for  pastries  

The  chef  who  knows  uses  "Peerless  Princess" 
Try  a  sack  and  be  convinced  of 
its  excellence. 


niimu  mm  a 
WICHITA,  KAKS. 


HOWARD 
MILLS  CO. 

Wichita,  Kas. 


missrep 

WICHITA.  HANS. 


Kroeger  Artistry 


Reprinted  from  MUSIC  INDUSTRY  July  19»)9 

There  are  two  kinds  of  fame,  the  one  that, 
iike  a  meteor,  shines  brilliantly  for  a  moment, 
and  then  becomes  a  memory— the  other,  like 
the  Sphinx,  built  to  endure  through  all  ages. 
It  is  of  the  latter  kind  tliat  we  have  to  deal 
with  in  making  mention  of  the  house  of 
Kroeger,  The  foundations  of  this  prominent 
factor  of  the  American  piano  industry  were 
laid  upon  the  accomplishments  of  one  of  the 
greatest  piano  builders  of  his  day,  Henry 
Kroeger— a  foundation  built  to  last,  by  a  man 
who  was  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  scale- 
drawing  and  the  development  of  tone.  From 
its  inception,  the  Kroeger  product  gained 
prestige  for  both  quality  and  art  as  applied  to 
the  fundamental  details  of  piano  construction, 
and  instead  of  developing  weaknesses  with  the 
progress  of  time,  its  strength  stands  out  today 
more  prominently  than  ever,  and  is  a  source 
of  wonder  to  those  who  have  never  given  tho 
Kroeger  product  careful  study.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  Kroeger  piano  is  its  Quality,  while 
the  superstructure  has  been  Progress  along 
every  line  that  could  tend  to  perfection  in 
piano  construction.  Its  product  is  like  the 
house,  built  to  endure.  It  has  always  been  the 
Kroeger  slogan'  that  their  product  is  made  not 
only  lo  "look  well  but  to  sound  well."  all  th-e 
time.  Tlie  successor.«r  of  Henry  Kroeger  have 
never  deviated  from  the  policy  formulated  by 
that  illustrious  piano  maker,  and  have  followcvl 
out  tli€  lines  of  development  which  he  foresaw 
would  come  with  succeeding  years.  The  result 
is  that  the  Kroeger  piano  of  the  present  day. 
whilst  possessing  all  of  the  exactions  that  were 
demanded  by  its  inceptor.  has  kept  pace  with 
its  competitors,  an<l  in  many  ways  has  shown 
them  the  way.  Ably  officered  by  men  who  ar. 
acquainted  with  the  piano  business,  and  who,-.- 
identity  has  for  years  been  merged  in  tho 
name  of  Kroeger,  this  company  has  widened  out 
its  field  of  operations  until  its  output  is  a 
familiar  household  name  from  coast  to  consi. 
and  from  the  Gulf  to  well  over  the  northern 
confines  of  this  country. 


Barnes  &  Newcomb 

405  East  Douglas  Avenue 
WICHITA,        -  KANSAS 
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Five 'Year  Men 


The  Southwest  needs  more  people.  More  peo- 
ple will  make  better  home  markets,  better  and 
more  substantial  land  values  and  help  to  pro- 
vide 'all  the  conveniences  of  life  for  town  and 
country. 

Have  you  lived  five  years  in  the  Southwest? 

If  so,  do  you  care  enough  about  promoting  its  prosperity  to  write  five  letters 
describing  your  success — telling  of  the  battles  you  have  fought  and  won? 
Address  four  to  your  friends  in  the  North  and  East  and  one  to  JOHN 
SEBASTIAN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager.  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines,  La 
Salle  Station,  Chicago,  or  Frisco  Build.ing,  St.  Louis.  Do  it  to-day.  Do 
it  now. 

The  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines  pay  cash  for  printing  this  communication  to 
you. 

The  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines  expend  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  to  ac- 
quaint thrifty  producers  in  the  congested  sections  of  the  United  States 
with  the  advantages  of  the  great  Southwest. 

You  can  help  in  this  work.   You  can  share  in  its  benefits. 

Tonr  letter  will  be  read  by  thousands.  The  story  of  your  progress  and  suc- 
cess is  of  vital  human  interest.   It  will  inform  and  convince. 

Write  briefly — 

Why  you  located  Southwest  and  where. 

What  the  climate  is  like,  the  crops  you  raise  and  the  present  prices  of  land. 

Tell  what  you  have  gained  in  comfort  and  security. 

Tell  what  it  has  done  for  your  children. 

Tell  what  your  neighbors  are  like. 

•Describe  the  character  of  schools,  churches  and  roads. 

Three  hundred  words  is  enough.   Write  letters  today. 
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Oar  Department  of  Criticism 

After  closely  observing  for  eight  months  the  class  and  character  of  manu- 
scripts submitted  to  the  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  by  young  literary  aspirants,  we 
have  decided  that  it  would  not  only  be  profitable  to  these  aspirants  but  also 
beneficial  to  the  magazine  to  establish  a  thorough  Department  of  Criticism.  To 
this  end  we  have  secured  the  able  services  of  Dr.  LeRoy  T.  Weeks.  Doctor  Weeks 
graduated  and  took  his  master's  degree  at  Cornell  College.  He  taught  some 
years  in  high  school  and  college  work,  and  then  completed  the  work  for  the 
doctor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  at  Denver  University.  Doctor 
Weeks  was  for  a  time  a  reader  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  England. 

Our  short  experience  with  manuscripts  has  taught  us  that  there  is 
much  native  ability  in  many  of  the  younger  writers  of  Kansas.  A  little  more 
technical  knowledge  coupled  with  this  ability  will  produce  writers  who  will  be 
recognized  in  Magazine  circles.  Our  new  department  proposes  to  furnish  this 
technical  knowledge  at  the  lowest  possible  price  for  critical  work  that  is  of  a 
high  standard.  We  will  help  the  young  author  learn  the  "polishing  business" 
and  then  help  him  to  a  market  for  his  finished  product. 

Here  is  Our  Proposition 

Send  us  your  manuscripts  of  prose  or  poetry,  always  typewritten  if 
possible,  but  always,  at  least,  in  a  very  plain  hand.  We  will  go  over  them  in  a 
careful,  painstaking  manner,  pointing  out  errors  in  composition,  errors  of  spelling, 
punctuation,  grammar,  and  rhetoric.  In  case  of  stories  and  novels,  we  will  point 
out  faults  in  name,  plot,  paragraphing,  construction  as  to  proportion,  unity, 
coherence;  we  will  give  suggestions  as  to  character  handling,  diction,  style,  etc. 
Finally,  we  will  give  the  author  a  list  of  periodicals  that  handle  the  kind  of 
material  found  in  his  manuscript,  or  if  found  available  for  publication  in  the 
Kansas  Magazine  we  will  make  a  cash  offer  for  the  manuscript  submitted. 

Fees 


Fees  must  invariably  accompany  manuscripts. 

Criticism  of  prose  manuscripts  of  5,000  words  or  under...  $5.00 

Additional  matter,  per  thousand  words  or  fraction  thereof  50 

Criticism  of  poetry,  twenty  lines,  or  under   1.00 

For  each  additional  line  05 

Typewriting 

Typewriting,  original  and  carbon  copy;  prose,  with  no  dialect, 

per  1,000  words  or  fraction  thereof  $  .60 

For  typewriting  dialect  the  charge  will  be  double. 

Poetry,  for  25  lines,  or  under  60 


Few  people  realize  how  much  depends  on  the  way  a  poem  looks  to  the* 
editor  as  to  whether  he  will  use  it  or  not.  Our  critical  editor  at  the  head  of  this 
department  is  an  expert  in  verse  forms. 

All  work  ;will  be  handled  promptly. 

NOTE — Only  manuscripts  ordered  criticised  will  be  handled  by  owr 
Department  of  Criticism.  Other  manuscripts  submitted  for  publication  in  the 
KANSAS  MAGAZINE  will  be  carefully  read  and  report  will  be  made  at  once 
as  to  their  availability. 

Address,  THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE,  Department  of  Criticism, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 
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Cbe 

j9m(||  ana  UJeeklg 


has  a  larger  circulation  in  the  two 
marvelous  states, 

Kansas  and  Oklahoma 

than  any  other  newspaper  published 


r 


Without  question  it  is 


THE  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 
OF  THE  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 

A$k  anybody 
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C.  A.  Stuart 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


W.  C.  Bradshaw 

Wichita,  Kansas 


C.  A.  STUART 

Live  Stock  Com.  Co. 

Kansas  City     -    -    -  Wichita 

The  Pioneer  House  on  Both  Markets. 


E.  J.  Healy.  Secy.  /  Caltle       A.  D.  Spencer   )  Hcg 
J.  P.  Healy  i  Salesman  ■£.  J.  Healy.  Jr.  \  Salesman 

J.  M.  Cleaiy,  Secy.  P.  L.  Simmons.  Yardman 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


BOTH  PHONES 


HEALY  &  COMPANY 

Live  Stock    Commission  Merchants 

Office  Union  Stock  Yards 

Market  Reports  Furnished. 
Stockers  and  Feeders  Bought  on  Order 
Wichita         -  Kansas 

REFERENCE  —  Any  bank  or  shipper  with 
whom  we  have  done  business.  :-:  :-: 


HERE'S  A  GIFT  WORTH  WHILE 
Make  yourself  a  present  of  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Kansas  Mag^azine.   It's  you  own 
Home  Magazine,  chuck  full  of  Kansas  history,  Kansas  Poetry  and  beautiful  Kansas  Scenery 

Are  Any  of  the  Folks  Living  In  Another  State? 
If  they  are,  they'd  appreciate  the  Kansas  Magazine  immensely.   Price  $1 .50  per  year. 
THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE,  "Wichita,  Kansas. 
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U-KNEAD-IT  for 

Christmas  Pastries  and  Bread 

jDuring  the  Holidays  when  you  have  so  much  company  is  the  one  time 
Iwhen  you  can't  afford  to  take  any  chances  on  the  quaHty  of  Flour  you 
|use.  Every  woman  who  has  used  it  knows  that  she  can  always  rely 
upon  the  High  quality  of 

i      U-KNEAD-IT  FLOUR 

I        _  Ask  Your  Grocer 


The  Watson  Mill  Co. 


Wichita,  U.  S.  A. 


If  you  have  $l,500.to  $4,000  to  invest  in  an  Automo- 
bile and  a  balance  for  maintainance,  buy  a 


with  all  the  equipment  on  it  delivered  to  you  for  $1,000, 
and  invest  the  balance  in  real  estate  and  give  to  charity 
the  difference  in  maintainance.  What  you  get  for  $1,000 
is  a  car  equal  in  every  way  except  in  weight  to  a  $4,000 
proposition. 


Equipment:  top,  gas  lamps,  generator,  2  side  oil 
lamps,  tail  lamp,  tube  horn,  wind  shield  and  speedometer. 

Demonstration  at  your  convenience 


Jones  Automobile  Exchange 

DistrJbutin:^  ;if|en/s 


4'^ 


